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PREFACE. 


The  chief  object  of  the  Handbook  for  Spain  and  Portugal 
is  to  supply  the  traveller  with  such  information  as  will  render 
him  as  nearly  as  possible  independent  of  hotel-keepers,  com- 
missionnaires,  and  guides,  and  thus  enable  him  the  more 
thoronghly  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  the  objects  of  interest  he 
meets  with  on  his  tour. 

The  Handbook  is  based  mainly  upon  the  personal  observa- 
tion of  the  Editor  and  his  Associates,  who  have  repeatedly 
explored  the  country  to  obtain  the  latest  possible  informa- 
tion. As,  however,  changes  are  constantly  taking  place,  the 
Editor  will  highly  appreciate  any  communications  with  which 
travellers  may  favour  him,  if  the  result  of  their  own  exper- 
ience. Hotel-bills,  with  annotations  showing  the  traveller's 
opinion  as  to  his  treatment  and  accommodation,  are  partic- 
ularly useful. 

Tjie  contents  of  the  Handbook  are  divided  into  Eight 
Sectioks  (I.  The  Basque  Provinces,  Old  and  New  Castile; 
II.  Aragon  and  Navarre;  III.  Catalonia;  IV.  Valencia  and 
Murcia;  V.Andalusia;  VI.  Estremadura;  VII.  Leon,  Asturias, 
andGalicia;  VIII.  Portugal),  each  of  which  may  be  separately 
removed  from  the  book  by  the  traveller  who  desires  to  mini- 
mize the  bulk  of  his  luggage.  To  each  section  is  prefixed 
a  list  of  the  routes  it  contains,  so  that  each  forms  an  approx- 
imately complete  volume  apart  from  the  general  table  of  con- 
tents or  the  generallndex. 

The  introductory  article  on  Spanish  Art,  written  by 
I^ofessor  C,  JtMti  of  Bonn,  will  aid  the  traveller  to  an  in- 
telligent appreciation  of  the  paintings,  statues,  and  architect- 
ural monuments  seen  during  his  tour. 


vi  PREFACE. 

The  Maps  and  Plans,  on  which  special  care  has  been 
bestowed,  will  often  render  material  service  to  the  traveller, 
and  enable  him  at  a  glance  to  ascertain  his  bearings  and 
select  the  best  routes.  When  not  otherwise  indicated  (as,  e.g., 
in  the  case  of  Seville  and  Barcelona],  both  maps  and  plans 
are  drawn  with  the  N.  side  uppermost. 

Heights  are  given  in  English  feet  (1  Engl.  ft.  =  0.3048 
m^tre).  Distances  in  English  miles  (except  in  the  case  of 
mountain-excursions,  where  the  time  they  occupy  is  given  as 
more  convenient),  and  the  Populations  in  accordance  with 
the  most  recent  census. 

Hotels.  The  Editor  has  endeavoured  to  enumerate,  not 
only  the  first-class  hotels  (comp.,  however,  p.  xx),  but  also 
others  of  less  pretension,  which  may  safely  be  selected  by  the 
'voyageur  en  gargon'.  Although  changes  frequently  take 
place,  and  prices  generally  have  an  upward  tendency,  the 
average  charges  stated  in  the  Handbook  will  enable  the  trav- 
eller to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  his  expenditure.  The  value  of 
the  asterisks,  which  are  used  as  marks  of  commendation,  is 
relative  only,  those  prefixed  to  town-hotels  and  village-inns 
signifying  that  the  houses  are  good  of  their  respective  kinds. 

To  hotel-keepers,  tradesmen,  and  others  the  Editor  begs 
to  intimate  that  a  character  for  fair  dealing  and  courtesy  to- 
wards travellers  forms  the  sole  passport  to  his  commenda- 
tion, and  that  advertisements  of  every  kind  are  strictly  ex- 
cluded from  his  Handbooks.  Hotel-owners  are  also  warned 
against  person^  representing  themselves  as  agents  for  Bae- 
deker*s  Handbooks. 


As  the  accentuation  of  Spanish  words  is  often  puzzling,  the  accented 
syllable  is  frequently  marked  in  the  JSandbook.  This  is,  however,  done 
systematically  only  in  such  words  as  Sal6n,  which  the  Spaniards  them- 
selves write  with  an  accent. 
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X  MAPS  AND  PLANS. 

4.  Environs  of  Cadi%  (1 :  190,000) :  p.  434. 

5.  Environs  of  Litton  (1 :  260,000):  p.  538. 

6.  Environs  of  Oporto  (1 :  66,500):  p.  582. 

b.  Plans  of  Towns.  • 

1.  Alicante  (1 :  15,000).  —  2.  Aranjut%  (1 :  19,300).  —  3.  Avila 
(1  :  12,500).  —  4.  Barcelona  (1 :  37,000).  —  5.  Barcelona^  inner 
town  (1 :  15,000).  —  6.  BUhao  (1 :  15,000).  -  7.  Burqos  (1 :  11,000). 

—  8.  Cadiz  (1  :  10,000).  —  9.  Cartagena  (1  :  28,000).  —  10.  Coim- 
bra  (1  :  9000).  —  11.  Cordova  (1  :  15,000).  —  12.  Escorial 
(1 :  14,000).  —  13.  Gibraltar  (1 :25,000).  —  14.  Qranada(i  :  8700). 

—  15.  La  Granja  (1  :  15,000).  —  16.  Lisbon  (1 :  15,000).  —  17. 
Madrid  (1  :  36,000).  —  18.  Madrid,  inner  town  (1  :  12,000).  — 
19.  Malaga  (1  :  13,000).  —  20.  Oporto  (1 :  15,000).  —  21.  Sagunto 
(1  :  9500).  —  22.  Salamanca  (1  :  13,500).  —  23.  San  Sebastian 
(1  :  18,000).  —  24.  Santander  (1  :  13,200).  —  25.  Santiago  de 
Compostela  (1  :  13^000).  —.26.  Saragossa  (1  :  13,000).  —  27.  Se- 
govia (1  :  20,000).  —  28.  SevUle  (1  :  10,000).  —  29.  Tangiers 
(1  :  6500).  —  30.  Tarragona  (1 :  13,700),  —  31.  Toledo  (1  :  10,000). 

—  32.  Valencia  (1 :  8750).  —  33.  Valladolid  (1  :  16,000). 

c.  Plans  of  Buildings. 

1.  Cathedral  of  Burgos.  —  2.  Prado  Museum  at  Madrid.  — 
3.  The  Escorial.  —  4.  Cathedral  of  Toledo.  —  5.  Cathedral  of  Bar- 
celona. —  6.  Mosque  of  Cordovct.  —  7,  Cathedral  of  Granada.  — 
8.  The  Alhambra.  —  9.  Alcdxar  ofSeviUe.  — 10.  Cathedjral  of  SeviUe. 

—  11.  Convent  of  Batalha.  —  12.  Cathedral  of  Leon.  —  13.  Cathe- 
dral of  Santiago  de  Compostela. 


Abbbetiations. 


R.  =  Room,  Route. 

A.  =  Attendance. 
L.  =  Ligbt. 

B.  =  Breakfast. 

D.  =  Dinner. 

D4j.  =»  dejeuner,  luncheon. 
Pens.  =  Pension,  i.e.  board  and 

lodging. 
K.  =  North,  Northern,  etc. 
S.   =  South,  etc. 

E.  =  East,  etc. 
W.  =  West,  etc. 


M.  =  Engl.  mile. 

omn.  =  omnibus. 

fr.  =  franc. 

p.  =  peseta. 

c.  =  centimes,  centimos. 

rs.  =  reis. 

ft.  =  Engl.  foot. 

min.  =  minute. 

hr.  =  hour. 

comp.  =  compare. 

r.  =  right. 

1.  =  left. 


The  letter  d  with  a  date,  after  the  name  of  a  person,  indicates  the 
year  of  his  death.  The  number  of  feet  given  after  the  name  of  a  place 
shows  its  height  above  the  sea-level.  The  number  of  miles  placed  before 
the  stations  on  railway-routes  indicates  their  distance  from  the  starting- 
point  of  the  route.  

Asterisks  are  used  as  marks  of  commendation. 
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offtcUU  irill  somedmea  try  to  take  adTantoge  of  the  ansuapecting 
stranger  by  pBtetng  l)B8e  money  minglefi  wHh  the  good. 


xli  PASSPORTS. 

English  Banknotes  may  be  advantageously  changed  at  any  of  the  large 
towns  or  seaports  of  Spain,  and  Fren<^  Banknotes  are  eqnally  available  in 
the  N.  part  of  the  country.  Sovereigns  are  accepted  almost  everywhere 
for  25  p.,  bat  sometimes  realize  28-30  p.  at  a  money-changer's.  For  a  long 
stay  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  have  a  Letter  of  Credit,  addressed  to 
some  reputable  banker. 

The  tourist  should  always  carry  an  ample  supply  of  coppers  and  other 
small  change  (pp.  xxiv,  xxv).  It  is  convenient  to  have  the  money  required  for 
the  day  in  a  purse  by  itself.    Coppers  are  best  carried  loose  in  the  pocket. 

Laj^ouaoe.  It  is  quite  possible  to  trayel  in  Spain  without  a 
knowledge  of  Spanish  (lengua  eastellana),  as  either  English  or  French 
is  pretty  sure  to  he  spoken  in  the  hotels  generally  frequented  by 
tourists.  Those,  however,  who  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  language 
will  often  he  exposed  to  inconvenience  and  extortion,  while  they 
will  hardly  he  in  a  position  to  form  an  adequate  judgment  of  the 
country  or  to  derive  the  full  measure  of  pleasure  and  profit  from 
their  journey.  Even  a  superficial  knowledge  of  Spanish  is,  there- 
fore, highly  desirable,  t 

Passpobts  are  not  essential  in  either  Spain  or  Portugal,  though 
travellers  leaving  Portugal  by  sea  require  a  special  authorisation 
(comp.  p.  503).  Nevertheless  the  traveller  is  strongly  advised  to 
provide  himself  with  a  passport  before  starting  and  to  have  it  visi 
at  a  Spanish  consulate.  Post-office  officials  generally  insist  upon 
seeing  the  passport  before  delivering  registered  or  money  letters ; 
and  it  is  often  useful  in  proving  the  identity  of  the  traveller,  in 
securing  admission  to  collections  at  other  than  the  regular  hours, 
and  in  many  other  ways.  In  excursions  in  the  less-frequented 
regions  of  the  interior  a  passport  is  practically  indispensable;  and 
it  is  obvious  that  the  countenance  of  the  British  and  American  con- 
suls can  be  extended  only  to  those  who  can  prove  their  nationality. 

The  chief  passport  agents  in  London  are  Zee  &  Garter ^  440  West  Strand; 
W.  J.  Adams,  59  Fleet  Street;  C.  Smith  &  Son,  63  Charing  Cross;  and 
E.  Stanford^  26  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross. 

Custom  Housb.  The  custom-house  examination  on  the  inland 
frontiers  is  generally  lenient;  but  passengers  by  sea  have  their 
luggage  examined  every  time  they  land  and  sometimes  again  at  the 


+  Satter^s  Spanish  Conversation  Grammar  (5th  edit.;  Heidelberg^  1891) 
and  The  Interpreter  Superseded  (Part  IV,  English-Spanish  j  Dulau  &  Co., 
London  \  price  is.)  will  be  found  useful  aids  for  the  beginner.  —  The  following 
notes  on  the  pronunciation  may  be  serviceable :  in  the  middle  of  a  wocd 
h  often  sounds  like  v:  before  e  and  i  c  is  pronoui^ced  like  th  in  thin,  in 
other  cases  like  k;  en  sounds  as  in  church;  d  final  is  almost  inaudible; 
g  is  hard,  except  before  e  and  i,  when  it  resembles  the  Scottish  guttural 
ch  in  loch;  h  is  almost  inaudible;  J  =  ch  in  loch  (Qti</o^e  =  kiohote; 
reloj  s=  reloch);  II  sounds  like  the  Italian  gl  or  like  lli  in  postillion 
(lluvia  =  lyuvia)i  ti  like  the  French  gn  idma  =  dSnya);  r,  somewhat 
sharper  than  in  English ;  <  s  ss ;  a;  is  now  used  only  in  such  Latin  words 
as  examen  and  sounds  as  in  English;  y  between  vowels  as  in  Englith,  at 
the  end  of  a  word  like  ee  (rey  =  re-ee,  reyes  =  re-yes);  «  is  pronounced 
like  c  before  e  and  i  (see  above).  The  vowels  are  pronounced  a9  in 
Italian  (a  =  ah,  «  =s  ay,  <  ss  ee,  o  =  oA,  u  =  oo)  \  it  is  silent  between  g 
and  e  or  i,  unl^a  it  is  provided  with  a  ^crema'  (Sigtienxa). 


PLAN  OF  TOUR.  xlii 

railway-station.  The  chief  ohjects  sought  for  are  tobacco  and  cigars, 
hut  many  other  articles  are  liable  to  duty  if  the  officer  does  not  pass 
them  as  'used  effects'  (efeetoi  vaados).  Bribery  should  not  be  at- 
tempted. Receipts  should  be  preserved.  —  In  many  places  the  log- 
gage  is  subjected  to  a  second  examination  by  the  officers  of  the 
'  octroi ,  either  at  the  exit  of  the  railway-station  or  at  the  gate  of 
the  city.  This  is  often  extended  in  the  most  ruthless  manner  even 
to  the  hand-bags  of  the  tourist. 

n.   Travelling  Season.   Plan  of  Tour. 

The  best  seasons  for  travelling  in  the  elevated  interior  of  Spain 
are  from  the  middle  of  Sept.  to  the  end  of  Not.  and  from  May  1st 
to  June  15th ;  for  Andalusia  and  the  Spanish  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean the  best  months  are  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  (especially)  from 
March  15th  to  May  loth. 

Seville  attracts  an  enormous  crowd  of  English  and  other  strangers 
during  Holy  Week  and  its  Feria  or  annual  fair.  Pleasant  summer 
quarters  are  afforded  by  San  Sebaatidn,  Zarauzy  Laa  ArenaSj  San- 
tandety  and  other  bathing-resorts  on  the  N.  coast,  but  these  are 
frequented  almost  solely  by  Spaniards.  The  months  of  July  and 
August  are  not  favourable  travelling-seasons  for  either  Central  or 
S.  Spain.  It  is  true  that  nature  is  then  seen  in  her  most  gorgeous 
dress  and  also  that  the  long  days  give  unlimited  scope  for  sight- 
seeing, but  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  intense  heat  and  continued 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere  deprive  the  stranger  of  the  energy  and 
serenity  necessary  for  a  satisfactory  enjoyment  of  his  trip. 

Plan  op  Toub.  The  following  skeleton-plans  will  give,  to  those 
tourists  who  prefer  not  to  be  bound  down  by  the  limitations  of  a  cir- 
cular ticket  (p.  xvii),  an  idea  of  the  most  interesting  places  described 
in  the  Handbook;  while  they  can  easily  be  modified  as  the  season, 
the  weather,  or  the  preferences  of  the  traveller  may  determine. 

a.  Two  Months  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Days 

San  BebasHdn  (R.  1),  with  journey  to  Zumdrraga  and  BiU>ao  (RR.  1,  2)  iVz 

Bilbao  (B.  2),  with  journey  to  Miranda  de  Ehro  and  Burgos  (RR.  1,  2)  iVz 

BuTffos  (B.  3) 1 

Journey  to  Medina  del  Campo  and  Salamanca  (night-journey,  RR.  1,  50)  — 

Salamanca  (R.  50) i 1 

To  Friigeneda  and  Oporto  (RR.  5,  66)  ........  • 1 

Oporto  (B.  64) 2 

To  Pampilho$a  Cwith  digression  to  Bustaco)  end  Coimbra  (R.  68)     .   .  IV2 

Coimbra  (R.  62) IV2 

To  AlfartUoi,  Amieira^  and  Leiria  (RR.  69,  60) V2 

By  carriage  or  diligence  to  Batalha  and  Alcoba^a  (R.  60) 1 

Ma/ra,  with  journey  to  Cacem  and  Cintra  (RR.  59,  58) 1 

antra,  and  journey  to  Lisbon  (R.  56) 2 

Lisbon  (B.  55) •  .  .  . 3 

To  Torre  das  Vcargens  and  Badajoz  (R.  54)     •   .  ' 1 

Badqfoz.  and  thence  to  M^rida  (R.  48) 1 

Mirida  CB.  48) * 
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Days 

To  Zafra  &nd  Seville  (R.  49) 1 

SevilU  (R.  43) 4 

To  Cadit  (R.  45) Va 

Cadis  iR.  46) 1 

By  steamer  to  Tangiert  (R.  41) 1 

Tangien^  with  excursion  to  Cape  Spartel  (R.  41) 2 

By  steamet  to  OibraUar  (R,  41) V« 

Qibrcatar  (R.  40) 1 

To  Algecircu  and  Ronda  (R.  40) V* 

iJonda  (R.  40) V« 

To  Bobadilla  and  Granada  (RR.  40,  47) >/« 

Granada  (R.  39) 3 

To  5o  -adilla  and  Afatoj^a  (RR.  38,  36) »/« 

Jfaiogra  (R.  37) IV2 

To  Bobadilla  and  Cordova  (R.  36) V« 

Cordova  (R.  35) '   .   .  1 

To  CuitilUjo  and  Tofedo  (night-journey;  BR.  33,29) V« 

roJ*<fo  (R.  9) !«/« 

To  Cattillejo  and  ^ror^/i/ee  (R,  29) .  V» 

i4ra»v«e*,  and  thence  to  Madrid  (RR.  9,29) 1 

Madrid   (R.  8) 5 

Excursion  to  Escorial  (R.  9) 1 

To  Saragoua  (R.  10) 1 

SaragoiM  (R.  11) 2 

By  Puebla  de  Hijar  and  Revt.   or  by  Lirida  and  /?«f/«,   to  Tarragona 

(night-journey ;  RR.  14,  22) V2 

Tarragona^  and  thence  to  Barcelona  (RR.  21,  20) 1 

Barcelona  (E.  16) 2 

Excurdion  to  the  ifontserrat  (RR.  17, 18) 1-2 

From  Barcelona  to  Gerona  and  Cerbhre  (R.  15) »/.« 

b.  Six  or  Seven  Weelts  in  Spain.. 

8an  Sebaitidn  to  Burgos  as  above 4 

By  Medina  del  Gampo  to  Avila  (by  day  or  night  •,  RR.  1,6) 1/2 

Avila  (R.  6),  and  thence  to  Eecorial  (R-  6) IV2 

Eteorial.  and  thence  to  Madrid  (RR.  6,  9) 1 

iradr«d(R.  8) 5 

By  Aranjuez   (V2-I  day)  and  Castillejo  to  Tofedo  (RR.  29,  9) !»/- 

Tofedo  (R.  9) 2 

By  Cattillejo  to  Cordova  (night-journey,  RR.  29,  33) V2 

Cordova  (R.  35) 1 

To  Seville »/« 

Seville^  Cadiz,  Tangiera^  Gibraltar^  Ronda^  and  Granada  as  in  Tour  a  12V2 

By  carriage  or  diligence  to  Guadix  and  Baea  (R.  32) 1 

By. Zorca  to  Murcia  (R.  32) 1 

Murda  (R.  31) 1 

By  Elche  (»/«  day)  to  J«ca»<«  (R.  30) 1 

Alicante  (R.  29)  .... 1 

By    carriage    or   diligence    to   Alcoy^    and    by    railway    to    Granada 

(RR.  %  27) 1 

Denia  (R.  27)  .   . •.   .  1 

By  Gandia  and  Carcagente  to  Valencia  (RR.  27,  26) 1 

Valencia 1 

By  Sagunto  (V?  day)  to   Tarragona  (RR.  24,  23) 1 

Tarragona^  Barcelona^  Montserrat,  Gei'ona^  and  Cerbire  as  in  Tour  a  4V2-5V2 

c.  One  Month  in  Spain. 

San  Sebastidn  (R.  1) 1 

To  Bnrgoa  (R.   1) '.   .    .  Vt 

Burgoi  (R.  3) 1 

By  Medina  del  Campo  and  Avila  to  Escorial  (night-journey;  R.  6)  .    .  1 
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Among  the  expressions  that  the  railway  traveller  will  find  con- 
venient to  understand  are  the  following :  viaJeroM  al  tfm^  take  yo«r  seftts  ; 
te  cdn^a  el  tren  (el  coche^  la  linea)^  change  carriages ;  par<tda «  halt,  stop- 
•pBkge ',  parada  y  fonda^  halt  for  a  meal;  e»trada^  entrance,  #(XMda,  ent, 
way-  out;  detpadw  de  hilletes^  tioket-offioe *,  Je/i  de  estaeidny  statieu-master. 

At  nearly  all  railway-junctions,  frontier- stations,  and  so  on  there 
are  fbir  railway-restaurants  (/ondcu)^  where  table-d'hdte  luncheon  (aimmerzo) 
or  dinner  (eomida)  is  ready-  for  the  passengers  (S'SVz  p-,  wine  included ; 
comp.-  p.  zxi).  Those  who  prefer  to  eat  in  a  more  leiMrely  fiasbion 
may  provide  themselves  with  food  and  wine  te  consume  in  ike  railway 
carriage.  In  this  case  Spanish  custom  demands  the  fonni^ity  of  asking 
your  fellow-passengers  to  share  with  you  CUtted  gusto'). 

Passengers  by  the  night-trains  may  hire  pillows  {eamoJ^ttden)  mud 
rugs  (mantat)  at  the  larger  stations  (1  p.  each).  These  are  left  in  the 
carriages  when  done  with. 

In  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Saragossa ,  Granada ,  Malaga,  and  some 
other  large  towns  the  traveller  may  take  his  ticket  (tomar  el  biUete) 
and  check  his  luggage  (facturar  el  equipaje)  1-2  hrs.  before  the  depar- 
ture of  the  train  at  the  Despacho  Central,  in  the  middle-  of  the  town. 
The  Omnibtia  General  also  starts  from  this  point,  but  alwajTJB  a  good 
deal  sooner  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  ticket  and  luggage 
offices  at  the  large  stations  open  1  hr.  and  close  ^4  hr.  before  the  de- 
parture of  the  train,  at  smaller  stations  ^2  lir.  and  5  minutes.  The 
service  is  so  defective  that  it  is  advisable  to  reach  the  station  early, 
though  the  waiting-rooms  are  always  poor  and  sometimes  non-exist- 
ent. Passengers  are  generally  not  allowed  to  enter  either  waiting- 
room  or  platform  unless  they  have  their  railway-tickets  or  a  ticket 
of  admission  (billete  de  andSn^  25-50  c).  If  possible,  the  traveller 
should  have  the  exact  fare  ready  at  the  ticket-office.  The  railway- 
ticket  has  to  be  shown  in  booking  luggage.  The  fare  is  6,  9,  and 
12  c.  per  kilometre  according  to  class.  In  addition  there  Is  a  stamp- 
duty  of  10  c.  on  tickets  above  10  p. 

LuooAQK  to  the  amount  of  66  lbs.  (30  kg.)  is  free.  On  short  journeys^ 
however,  the  traveller  is  advised  to  limit  himself  to  a  small  portman- 
teau that  he  can  take  into  the  carriage  and,  if  necessary,  wield  himself, 
as  the  treatment  of  trunks  in  the  luggage-van  is  not  very  gentle,  and 
generally  a  long  delay  takes  place  on  arrival  before  the  baggage  is  dis- 
tributed. Articles  of  value  should  not  be  entrusted  to  trunks,  as  robbery 
en  route  is  not  unknown,  and  the  railway-company  does  not  hpld  itself 
responsible  for  losses  of  this  kind.  —  A  hand-bag  is  called  tnaleta,  a 
trunk  bcttil,  the  luggage^check  tcOdn  or  loleHn  de  equipage.  The  pontr 
(tnozo)  receives  jX)  c.-l  p.  fot  carrying  the  baggage  from  the  train,  to  tiic 
cab  or  vice  versi.  In  checking  small  baggage  at  the  left  luggage-office, 
passengers  should  see  that  the  correct  number  of  articles  (bulUu)  is 
entered  on  the  receipt. 

At  the  frontier-stations  of  Hendayej  Itun,  Ceibftre,  and  Port-Bou 

there  are  Monbt  Ohanobrs  ,  who  can  supply  Spanish  money  "to  a 

moderate  amount.  —  The  trains  all  run  on  Madrid  time  (comp. 

p.  H),  and  the  difference  between  railway  and  local  time  is  often 

considerable.  —  Carriages  have  always  to  be  changed  on  the  frontier 

owing  to  the  difference  between  the  gauges  of  France  and  Spain, 

but  the  trains  are  run  alongside  of  each  other  and  the  inconvenience 

is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  —  Information  as  to  the  Tbains  db  JtuiB  i 

(p.  xv)  and  Sleeping  Cabs  (salont-UU)  on  the  express-trains  ia 
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giren  in  t^e  text  in  connection  witk  the  Ttrious  routes.  The  trtint 
OQ  the  main  tines  are  also  provided  with  first-class  view-rompart- 
ments  (berUnas) ,  with  so-called  sleeping  compartments  (herUnoi* 
eamas;  seats  only),  and  sleeping  compartments  with  toilet  accom- 
modation (camaf'tocadores).  The  fare  on  the  first  of  these  is  raised 
10  j^ei  cent,  with  a  minimum  of  27^2  p.  Three  or  four  passengers 
may  secure  the  whole  of  a  sleeping  compartment  for  a  minimum 
of  82*/j  or  nop.  The  fare  for  the  camas-trocaderos  is  60 per  cent 
above  first-class  fare  (minimum  42  p.),  hut  a  whole  one  may  he 
secured  for  four  ordinary  fares. 

Betubn  Tickets  (hiUetti  de  ida  y  vueltaj,  available  for  1-2  days, 
are  issued  on  a  few  lines  only,  and  the  reduction  in  the  fare  is  gener- 
ally insignificant. 

OmcuLAB  TouB,  TicKBTS  (viojcs  circulares)  may  he  obtained 
for  eitiier  Spain  or  Portugal,  but  none  is  issued  embracing  the  chief 
cities  of  both  countries.  Their  use  is  attended  by  considerable  restric- 
tions on  &e  traveller's  liberty ,  but  those  who  do  not  shun  this  in- 
convenience may  best  procure  them  at  Madrid.  A  circular  ticket  for 
Andalusia  (Madiid,  Alcazar,  C6rdova,  Granada,  Malaga,  Jerez,  Cadiz, 
Seville ,  and  Toledo)  is  available  for  50  days  (fares  184  p.  35  c, 
139  p.  40  c.);  for  Portugal  (Madrid,  VaUadolid,  Palencia,  Oporto, 
Goimbra,  Lisbon,  Caceres,  Plasencia)  for  60  days  (140  p.  10  c,  112 

p.  66  c).  For  details,  see  the  Quia  general  de  FerrocarriUs  (p.  xv). 
The  circular  tickets  for  combined  tours  in  France  and  Spidn  have 
been  discontinued  owing  to  the  instability  of  the  Spanish  currency. 

Tramways  (iramvids)  are  found  in  all  the  larger  towns,  but 
steam  or  the  electric  motor  is  used  for  them  only  in  a  few  places  in 
N.Spain.  The  cars  are  called  coches.  Smoking  is  almost  universal. 

Bili|penc68,  in  the  form  of  large  omnibuses  drawn  by  6-12  mules 
or  horses,  are  now  of  comparatively  little  importance  to  the  tourist. 
The  front  seats  in  the  herlina  are  better  and  a  little  dearer  than  the 
seats  in  the  interidr.  Places  should  be  secured  in  good  time.  A 
small  fee  is  usually  given  to  the  driver  (mayoral). 

Steamboats.  A  voyage  on  the  Mediterranean  is  a  charming  ex- 
perience in  good  weather,  but  off  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  peninsula 
the  sea  is  generally  rough  and  sea-sickness  is  apt  to  spoil  all  plea- 
sure. There  are  several  lines  of  steamers  between  England  and  the 
Iberian  Peninsula. 

Fkom  London.  HalVs  Line  every  Wed.  to  Lisbon  (6  days;  fare  Bl.  8«., 
return  10/.  10».),  Gibraltar  (7Vs  days^  7/.  7<.,  ret.  12/.  12<.),  JIalaga  (11  days ; 
Si.  8*.,  ret.  15/.  15«.)»  and  Cadiz  (14  days  ^  9/.  9*.,  ret.  15/.  15<.),  occasion- 
aDy  calling  also  at  Vigo  (3  days;  6/.  6».).  General  Steftm  Navigation  Co. 
every  three  weeks  to  Oporto  (3  days;  4/.  is.,  ladies  lOi.  extra).  Peninmlar 
itnd  Oriental  Co.  weeklv  and  Oriental  and  Pacific  Co.  fortnightly  to  Gibral- 
tar (4  days;  1st  cl.  10/.,  ret.  16/. ;  2nd  cl.  6/.,  ret.  10/.).  MacAndrew  A 
CoJ'a  cargo-steamers,  with  room  for  a  few  passengers,  fortnightly  to  Seville 
(ca.  18  days;  10/.  .  -       .         ,       .^ 

calling  more  or  ] 

(fare  Of.),  CJonmna,     „_, „  ..„  ^ 

(10*.),  Cartagena,  Valencia,  and  Alicante  (12/).  —  From  Soothampton. 

Bakdekbr's  Spain.  b 
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Roj/al  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  every  alternate  Wed.  to  "Vigo  (48  hra.  \  ifit 
cl.  6«.  10».,  ret.  9/.  16«.;  2nd  cl.  5/.)  and  Lisbon  (60  hrs.^  »!.,  ret.  12/.,  2nd 
cl.  bl.).  —  Fbom  Liverpool.  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  fortnightly  to 
Yigo  {91.  10«.,  4;.)  and  Lisbon  (82.,  bl.).  Singlehurst't  and  Booth's  steamers 
monthly  to  Lisbon;  Cunard  Co.  and  Mou  Line  at  intervals  to  various  ports. 

The  most  important  of  the  French  steamers  plying  to  the  penin- 
sula are  those  of  the  Compagnie  GeneraU  Traruatlantiquej  leaving 
Marseilles  fortnightly  for  Malaga,  Gibraltar,  and  Tangier  (comp. 
p.  380).  —  American  travellers  may  sail  from  New  York  to  Gibral- 
tar by  one  of  the  fine  steamers  of  the  North  German  Lloyd,  start- 
ing once  a  fortnight  (8-9  days;  fare  $  90-$  175)  and  going  on 
from  Gibraltar  to  Genoa  (agents  in  Gibraltar,  Onetti  4r  Sons,  En- 
gineer Lane).  The  opening  of  the  new  railway  from  Algeciras  to 
Bobadilla  (junction  for  Madrid,  Cordova,  Granada,  etc. ;  comp.  R.  40) 
makes  this  a  very  convenient  mode  of  entering  the  peninsula  for  the 
tourist  from  the  United  States  or  Canada.  —  German  steamers  rim 
to  various  Spanish  ports  from  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  —  The  SparUsh 
Coasting  Steamers,  generally  small  and  poorly  equipped,  are  duly 
mentioned  in  the  text  (comp.  pp.  252,  299,  380,  387,  435,  etc.). 

Tickets  shotild  be  taken  personally  from  the  agents  (conngnalarioe). 
As  the  hoars  of  departure  are  very  uncertain,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  less  important  lines,  it  is  well  to  defer  this  until  the  steamers  are 
actually  in  the  harbour.  Ladies  should  always  travel  in  the  saloon,  but 
gentlemen  of  modest  requirements  will  find  the  second  cabin  quite  en- 
durable. 

LuooAGE  is  usually  free,  but  must  be  confined   to  articles  of  per-  ' 
sonal  ijtse. 

The  Steward  expects  a  tip  of  V2-I  ?•  per  day,  and  more  if  he  has 
to  perform  special  services  for  the  traveller. 

Embabkation  and  Disembarkation.  Among  the  disadvantages  of  a  sea- 
journey  to  Spain  are  the  annoyance  of  the  custom-house  formalities  (comp. 
pp.  xii,  xiii)  and  the  most  inadequate  arrangements  for  embarking  or 
disembarking.  The  steamboat  companies,  instead  of  providing  boats  for 
the  landing  or  at  least  insisting  on  some  decency  from  the  Spanish  boatmen 
(boteros),  wholly  abandon  their  helpless  passengers  to  the  insolence  and 
extortion  of  the  latter.  In  some  ports,  such  as  Gibraltar,  Cadiz,  and 
Malaga,  the  boatmen  are  absolutely  shameless  in  their  demands,  es- 
pecially in  bad  weather  or  if  the  passengers  are  ladies  travelling  alone. 
The  traveller  should  not  enter  the  boat  until  a  complete  understanding 
has  been  reached  as  to  the  inclusive  fare  for  himself  and  his  impedi- 
menta, and  he  should  never  pay  until  every  article  of  his  luggage  has 
been  safely  landed  on  the  deck  or  on  shore.  In  cases  of  dispute,  appli- 
cation may  be  made  to  the  Capitan  del  Puerto,  who  lives  at  the  harbour. 
-*•  Small  articles  may  be  kept  in  the  state-room,  but  trunks  are  deposited 
in  the  hold.  The  passenger  should  see  that  the  latter  are  properly 
labelled  for  their  destination. 

Cycling.  Cyclists  entering  Spain  obtain  a  pass  available  for 
six  months  on  payment  of  1  p.  and. a  deposit  of  84  c.  per  kilogramme 
on  the  weight  of  their  machines.  The  deposit  is  returned  if  the 
cyclist  leaves  the  country  within  the  prescribed  period.  Used  cycles 
are  admitted  into  Portugal  free  of  duty.  The  roads  vary  greatly ;  the 
best  are  to  the  N.  of  Madrid.  Cyclists  will  find  useful  hints  in  Mr. 
^  Mrs.  Workman^  'Sketches  awheel  in  Fin  de  Siecle  Iberia'  (Lon- 
don, 1897). 
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lY.  Post  Office.  Telegraph  Office. 

The  Post  Office  (CorrSo)f  even  in  large  towns,  is  generally  open 
for  a  few  hours  only,  while  special  branches  of  business,  such  as  the 
distribution  of  poste  restante  letters  (cartas  en  lUta)  or  the  despatch 
of  registered  letters  (cartas  ceriificadaa),  are  carried  on  at  different 
and  often-changed  parts  of  the  day.   Time  and  trouble  may,  there-  ' 

fore,  be  spared  by  having  one's  letters  addressed  to  a  hotel.    Ad-  f 

dresses  should  be  short  and  simple  and  are  best  written  in  Spanish, 
with  the  words  Senor  Don  (Senora  Dona}  before  the  proper  name 
(thus :  8enor  Don  Samuel  WeUer ,  H6tel  de  Paris,  Sevilla,  Spain). 
The  affix  Esquire  should  be  omitted.  In  claiming  letters  at  the  post- 
office,  the  showing  of  a  visiting-card  (tarjeta)  is  much  more  effi- 
cacious than  a  verbal  utterance  of  the  name.  —  Stamps  (sellos)  are 
sold  by  tobacconists  only,  not  at  post-offices.   Letter-boxes  (Jntsdnes) 
are  to  be  found  only  at  the  post-office,  in  the  larger  hotels,  and 
at  tobacconists'.   Important  letters  should  be  posted  by  the  writer 
himself.    Registered  letters  must  be  sealed  on  the  back  with  five 
seals,  and  endorsed  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 

The  Letteb  Rate  for  the  town  of  posting,  Gibraltar,  and  Portugal  is 
10  c.  per  V2  oz.  (15  grammes),  for  the  rest  of  Spain  and  Tangier  16  c,  for  the 
couotries  of  the  postal  union  (para  el  extranjero)  25  c.  In  case  of  insufficient 
postage,  double  the  deficiency  is  charged.  —  Post  Cards  (tarjeta  postal) 
lor  both  Spain  and  abroad  10  c;  for  Gibraltar  or  Portugal  5  c.  —  Pbinted 
Mattrb (itnpresos)  for  Spain  1/4  c.  per  lOgr.,  abroad  6  c.  per  50 gr.  —  Commbb-  I 

ciAL  Samples  (muestras  de  comercio)  5  c.  per  20  gr.,  abroad  5  c.  per  50  gr. 
—  Begistbation  Fee  25  c.  —  Postal  money  orders  are  not  issued,  but 
Lettebs  of  Value  (cartas  eon  valore*  declarados)  may  be  sent  to  Spanish 
and  foreign  addresses.  —  Registered  letters  and  letters  with  valuables  are 
not  given  up  unless  the  addressee  shows  his  passport  or  is  identified  by 
two  witnesses  known  to  the  post-office  officials.  It  is,  therefore,  better 
to  have  letters  of  this  kind  sent  to  a  hotel.  —  The  postman  (cartero) 
receives  5  c.  for  every  Spanish  letter  he  delivers,  but  is  bound  to  leave 
foreign  letters  without  charge. 

Postal  Parcels  (paquetes  pottales)^  not  exceeding  7  lbs.  in  weight, 
may  be  sent  abroad  but  not  in  Spain.  Such  parcels  must  be  handed  in 
at  the  Despacho  Central  (p.  xvi)  of  the  railway. 

Telegpramfl  (TeUgramas)  may  be  written  in  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
English,  French,  German,  or  Italian.  The  rate  for  a  domestic  tel- 
egram is  1  p.  for  16  words,  and  10  c.  for  each  additional  word,  but 
only  half  that  rate  between  places  in  the  same  province.  Telegrams 
to  Great  Britain  cost  46  c.  per  word,  Gibraltar  19,  Portugal  13, 
France  26,  Belgium  33,  Holland  38,  Switzerland  33,  Germany  33, 
Austria  and  Hungary  42,  Italy  36,  Sweden  47,  Russia  73,  Turkey  80  c, 
United  States  1  p.  60  c.  Words  of  more  than  16  letters  count  as 
two.  In  addition  to  the  rate  per  word  a  fee  of  6  c.  is  paid  on  each 
foreign  despatch,  and  it  is  advisable  to  take  a  receipt  (recibo)^  which 
costs  10  c.  Urgent  telegrams  (telSgramas  wrgentes),  taking  precedence 
of  all  others,  may  be  sent  for  thrice  the  ordinary  rates.  —  Telegrams 
are  paid  for  with  postage-stamps  {sellos^  see  above);  but  money  is 
accepted  at  railway-offices.  The  smaller  railway-stations  generally 
have  private  telegraph-offices  only,  the  rates  of  which  are  higher. 

b* 
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V.  Hotels.  Bestaurants.  Beer  Honses.  Cafis.  Cigan. 

Hotels  with  the  oomfort  and  international  character  of  the  large 
first-class  hotels  in  the  leading  European  countries  do  not  exist  in 
Spain,  with  a  very^  few  exceptions  in  such  towns  as  Madrid  or  Se- 
ville, and  hence  the  traveller  must  not  expect  too  much  from  the 
houses  advertised  by  their  landlords  as  'hotels  de  primera  clase'. 
In  most  of  the  frequented  resorts,  however,  there  are  now  very  fair 
hotels,  corresponding  to  the  better  second-class  houses  of  France  or 
Italy ;  their  proprietors  are  often  Italians  and  do  all  in  their  power 
to  satisfy  the  reasonable  requirements  of  foreign  guests.  The  uni- 
versal custom  is  to  charge  a  round  sum  per  day  for  room  and  full 
board  (as  on  the  'American  plan'),  even  if  the  stay  does  not  exceed 
24  hours.  The  first  breakfast  is,  however,  often  charged  extra.  The 
food  is  generally  good  and  plentiful,  especially  at  dinner,  and  the 
bedrooms  are  clean  and  well  cared  for.    The  public  rooms  on  the 
other  hand  are  as  a  rule  small  and  uncomfortable,  and  in  many 
houses  there  is  no  general  sitting-room  at  all.  The  waiters  are  often 
Italians  and  sometimes  Germans.  English  and  French  are  generally 
understood  and  spoken  after  a  fashion.  —  In  the  smaller  towns  not 
specially  frequented  by  tourists  the  traveller  has  to  be  content  with 
unpretending  Fondas  of  a  genuine  Spanish  cast.   The  cuisine  in 
these  is  not  to  everyone's  taste;  the  equipment  and  cleanliness  of 
the  bedrooms  are  often  inadequate  for  even  moderate  requirements; 
the  sanitary  arrangements  are  abominable;  the  servants  are  fre- 
quently lazy,  disobliging,  and  wholly  deaf  to  all  requests  involving 
the  slightest  deviation  from  the  usual  national  routine.  The  guests 
are  mainly  Spaniards,  whose  smoking  and  other  unprepossessing 
habits  at  table  must  be  endured  with  as  much  equanimity  as  pos- 
sible.  The  charges  are,   of  course,  much  lower  than  in  the  large 
hotels.  —  On  a  similar  level  stand  the  Casas  de  HuispedeSf  or  board- 
ing-houses, which  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  town  and  are 
frequented  mainly  by  natives.   They  afford  a  good  insight  into  the 
domestic  life  of  Spain,  but  that  and  their  inexpensiveness  are  their 
only  advantages.  Few  of  them  are  fit  for  foreign  ladies.    A  know- 
ledge of  Spanish  is  indispensable.  —  The  Posadas  in  the  towns 
and  the  Ventas  in  the  country  are  miserable  taverns  with  which  the 
tourist  need  have  nothing  to  do. 

.  At  most  railway-stations  the  trains  are  met  by  private  omnibuses 
(cochesjj  either  belonging  to  the  hotel,  in  which  case  a  charge  of 
V4"l'/2  P«  is  made  in  the  bill,  or  to  a  livery-stable,  in  which  case 
the  fare  is  paid  direct  to  the  driver  or  guard  (V*-^  p.,  each  trunk 
^A^VzP-  i  bargaining  advisable).  In  the  larger  towns  the  traveller  may 
use  the  Omnibus  General  (p.  xvi)  or  a  cab  (eoche  deplaxa^  or  de  pun- 
to),  both  of  which  have  the  advantage  of  enabling  the  traveller  to  drive 
from  house  to  house  until  he  finds  rooms  to  suit  him,  while  those 
who  arrive  in  the  hotel-omnibus  have  practically  to  take  what  is 
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offered  them.  In  each  case  the  fare  should  he  agreed  upon  hefore 
starting.  If  desired,  luggage  may  be  deposited  at  the  despacho 
central  (p.  xvi)  until  rooms  are  secured. 

The  first  step  at  tbe  hotel   should  be  to  settle  with  the  landlord  or 
his  representative  on  the  daily  rate  (^ca«nto  pago  por  diaT')-^  if  the  de- 
mand seem  excessive,  a  lower  sum  may  he  offered  without  offence.    In 
Madrid  the  rates  are  8-90  p.    per  day,  in  provincial  towns  6-10  p.;  in 
places   off  the  beaten  track  the  charge  is   sometimes  only  i-b  p.    The 
charge  varies  according  to  the  equipment  and  position  of  the  rooms;  those 
on  the  upper  floors  or  facing  the   court  are  usually  much  cheaper.    It 
should  be  noticed  that  in  Madrid  and  a  few  towns  of  K.  Spain  the  floora 
are  named  primer  pito^  pi$o  principal,  and  pito  segundo^  so  that  the  last 
is  equivalent  to  our  third  story.  —  The  repose  of  the  traveller  is  disturbed 
in   almost  all  Spanish  towns  by  the  cry  of  the  sereno  or  night-watchman. 
Other  enemies  of  repose  may  be  repelled  by  Persian  or  Heating's  insect 
powder,  a  supply  of  which  should  be  brought  from  England.   In  Malaga,  \ 

Seville,  and  other  parts  of  8.  Spain  the  JfosquitoM  are  often  troublesome, 
and  the  traveller  should  be  careful  to  close  the  window  before  introduc- 
ing a  light  into  his  bedchamber.   In  the  best  hotels  the  beds  are  protected  ■ 
by  mosquito-nets  (mosquitero).  —  The  Spaniard  generally  takes  his  first                   : 
breakfast  (detayuno)  in   his  own  room,  and  the  public  dining-room  is 
hardly  ready  for  visitors  till  somewhat  later  in  the  day.  The  dejeuner  or                  I 
second  breakfast  (almuerto)^  consisting  of  egg-dishes  and  one  or  two  kinds 
of  meat,   is   generally  ready  from  11  to  1.     Dinner  (comida)  is  usually 
served  at  6,  6.30,  or  7,   but  in  Castile  and  the  Basque  provinces  the  fa- 
vourite hour  is  8  p.m.    The  table-wine  (vino  comun  or  de  mesa)^  generally                   ' 
Valdepenas  (p.  30f),  is  generally  palatable,  but  somewhat  heavy;  it  may 
be  mixed  with  seltzer-water.     The  ordinary  drinking-water  is   not  safe                   • 
except  in  a  few  towns  supplied  with  proper  water- works.  —  A  few  English  | 
or  French  journals  will  usually  be  found  in  the  hotel  reading-rooms.  ' 

The  guest^s  departure  should  be  notified  in  good  time  at  the  office 
(despacJw),  as  otherwise  the  day  of  departure  may  be  reckoned  as  a  full 
day.  As  a  rule  no  allowance  is  made  for  absence  from  meals.  —  For 
fees,  comp.  p.  xxiv. 

The  following  expressions  may  be  found  useml  in  dealing  with  the 
washerwoman  (la  planehadora) :  soiled  linen,  la  ropa  $ueia  ;  clean  linan, 
la  ropa  Umpia;  shirt,  eamita;  night-shirt,  camisa  dedormir;  collar,  ctUUo; 
cuffs,  phfhs;  under-shirt,  chemise,  camitdta;  drawers,  calzoncilloi ;  stock- 
ings, calzetines^  midiat;  handkerchief,  pafiu^lo. 

BeBtauiantt.  Good  restaurants  are  found  only  in  a  few  of  the 
larger  towns ;  tbe  cuisine  is  generally  Spanish ,  but  occasionally 
French.  The  traveller  need  not  now  fear  the  obtrusion  of  oil  or 
garlic,  except  in  very  out-of-the-way  places.  One  may  order  either 
a  regular  meal  (comida  del  dia)  or  selected  dishes  (platos)  \  la  carte 
(lista).  Ordinary  table-wine  is  seldom  charged  for.  The  waiter 
(eamarero)  expects  a  tip  of  25  c.  The  traveller  should  count,  his 
change.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  ordinary  dishes. 

Ordubre$,  hors  d'oeuvres.  Caldo^  broth. 

Tortilla,  omelette.  CocidOy  boiled  beef  (au  naturel). 

HiUvos^  eggs  (Jblandoi,  boiled;  mtiy  Came,  meat. 

eocidoi ,  hard-boiled ;  ptuados  por  Frito,  fried  or  baked. 

agita,    soft-boiled;  friios,    fried;  Asado,  roast. 

ettrellados,  poached).  Asado  de  temera,  roast  veal. 

Sopa,  soup.  BoOtif,  roast  beef. 

Sopa  de  perbat,  soup  with  green  veg-  Biftec  d  la  parrilla,  broiled  steak. 

etables  and  bread.  GhuUta  de  eerdo,  -porls.  chop. 

Sopa  de  arrdz,  rice  soup.  Camiro,  mutton. 
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Oordiro^  lamb.  Lent^at^  lentils. 

Tiambre,  cold  meat.  Espdrragos^  asparagus. 

Lengua,  tongue.  Col\fl6i\  cauliflower. 

Ri%in,  kidney.  Judia$^  habichuilas,  beans. 

Bigado,  liver.  Mosldza^  mustard. 

Puchero  (or  Olla)^  a  stew  of  beef  or  Ajo^  garlic. 

mu'ton.  bacon,  chicken,  garbanzos  Aceite,  oil. 

(see  below),   and  other  vegetables  Vindgre^  vinegar. 

(the  national  dish  of  Spain).  Aziicar^  sujar. 

Boquerones^  baked  anchovies.  Sal,  salt. 

Bacalao,  ling;  dried  cod.  PimUnta,  pepper. 

Lengvddo,  sole.    .  Aeeitiincu,  olives. 

Salmdn,  salmon.  RdbanoSj  radishes. 

Merhtia^  a  kind  of  cod.  Frvta,  fruit. 

Langos'a,  lobster.  Cerezcu,  cherries. 

La'igostinoSy  shrimps.  Fretcu^  strawberries. 

TruclM,  trout.  Pera,  pear. 

Osti'os,  oysters  (good  in  winter  only).  Manzdna,  apple. 

Jamdn  ciitdo,  raw  ham.  Albaricoque,  apricot. 

Jamdn  en  dulce,  ham  cooked  in  sweet  Melocotdn,  peach. 

wine  (cold).  UvcUy  grapes. 

Salchich6n,  sauage.  Pascu,  raisins. 

Polio,  fowl.  Almendras,  almonds. 

Pavo,  turkey.  MeUfn,  melon. 

Perdiz,  partridge,  Limdn,  lemon. 

Pichdn,  paldma,  pigeon.  Naranja,  orange.\ 

Codomiz,  quail.  Postres,  dessej-t. 

LegtimhreSy  vegetables.  Pan  frances  or  de    Viena,   French  or 
PatdUu,  potatoes.  Vienna  bread. 

AlcachofcUy  artiihokes.  Mant'ca  de  vaca,  butter. 

OuUdntes,  peas.  Queto,  cheese. 

Oarbanzos,    chick-peas    (a    national  Vino,    wine    (dulce,    sweety    bla.-ico, 

dish).  white  \  tinto,  red ;  generoso,  dessert\ 

Beer  Honses  (CeroecerCas).  English  or  German  beer  on  draught 
is  found  only  at  a  few  seaports,  such  as  Barcelona  and  Valencia,  but 
bottled  beer  may  be  obtained  in  most  hotels  and  caf^s.  The  use  of 
Spanish  beer,  especially  in  summer,  is  almost  certain  to  produce 
diarrhoea  in  the  unacclimated  foreigner.  Excellent  and  refreshii»g 
summer-beverages,  such  a,6  horchata  (oigeait)  de  chufas,  agrdz,  agua 
de  cebada,  limdn  helado ,  and  zarzaparrilla ,  are  furnished  by  the 
horchaterCas. 

Caf^B,  except  at  Madrid  and  Barcelona,  are  usually  very  late  lu 
opening  and  frequented  almost  entirely  in  the  afternoon  and  evening. 
They  are  often  deficient  in  comfort  and  cleanliness,  and  in  winter 
the  dense  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke  are  apt  to  be  unpleasant.  The 
waiter  (camafero)  expects  a  tip  of  10  c. 

CoflFee  is  taken  either  with  milk  (eqfi  con  lecTte)  or  without  Ccfl^/'^  iolo). 
The  favourite  drink  of  the  Spaniard  is,  however,  chocolate  (chocolate;  A 
la  franeesa,  with  whipped  cream).  Cows'*  milk  (kcTte  de  vaca)  is  very  dear 
and  not  safe  unless  boiled.  Gjats^  milk  (leche  de  caibra)  is  much  more 
used  and  is  considered  very  wholesome,  but  it  is  apt  to  produce  diarrhoea 
in  the  ujiaccustomed  drinker.  The  caf€s  also  furnish  rolls  (panecillos), 
biscuits  (bizcochos),  pastry  (bollosh  seltzer  water  (agua  de  SeltZf  Hf6nh 
brandy  (copita  de  eofSac,  a  glass  of  l>randy),  etc.  —  The  selection  of  ices 
is  large  {htlado  de  limdn,  freea,  vainilla,  etc.  \  5(^75  c.  per  portion).  Ice 
i''  hielo. 
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newspaper*  ( Fiwiddieot)  a^  seldom  furnished  in  the  cftf^,  bat  may  be 
bought  at  the  entrance  or  from  the  newsboys  (osnal  price  5  c).  The 
Madrid  papers  mentioned  at  p.  57  circnlate  throughout  the  whole  oonntry. 

Tobacco  and  Cigars  are  a  monopoly  of  Oovernment.  The  ordin- 
ary varieties  are  sold  in  the  so-called  EstancoSy  while  good  Havanna 
cigars  may  be  obtained  in  the  special  depots  of  the  company. 

The  domestic  cig&ra  (pvro*  venimularet)  sell  from  3  to  20  c.  apiece.  — 
Havannas  (Habanos)  cost  from  25  c  to  2  p.,  and  those  at  30  and  35  c.  are 
very  popular.  —  The  cigars  from  the  Philippines  (Filipinos)  cost  6-60  c, 
those  chiefly  smoked  costing  20  or  25  c. 

dgarettei  (Cigarrillas)  are  generally  very  strong.    Those  known  as  de 
Valencia  cost  40-60  c.   a  packet  (c<^fita\  with  mouthpiece  (entboquilladot) 
'50  c.     Those  from  Cuba  and  the   Philippines  cost  from  50  c.   a   packet 
upwards. 

Smoking  Tobacco  (tdbaeo  picadoj  hebra)   is   sold   at  40  c.   per  ounce. 
Wax  Matchu  (cerilUu)  are  sold  at  all  tobacco  shops  (5-10  e.  per  box). 


VI.    Chnrohet.  Xnteiuiis.  Shops. 

The  larger  CHiarolies  are  generally  open  till  11  or  12,  and  again 
after  3  p.  m. ;  some  are  open  all  day.  Many  of  the  smaller  churches, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  closed  for  the  day  at  8  or  9  a.  m.  The  stranger 
should  be  careful  not  to  disturb  the  worshippers,  but  he  may  silently 
inspect  the  objects  of  interest  even  during  service,  provided  he 
avoids  the  altar  at  which  mass  is  actually  being  said.  Many  of  the 
works  of  art  are  in  closed  chapels  or  concealed  by  curtains,  but  the 
sacristano  will  show  these  for  a  small  gratuity  (p.  xxiv). 

Masenms  and  Picture  Oalleries  are  generally  open  on  week- 
days from  10  to  3,  but  most  of  them  are  closed  on  Sundays  and 
public  holidays.  Many  are  open  only  on  Sat.  or  some  other  week- 
day, but  the  stranger  will  usually  gain  admittance  at  other  times 
for  a  fee  (comp.  p.  xii). 

Many  Shops  claim  to  have  fixed  prices  (pricios  fijos),  but  a  re- 
duction of  the  first  demand  will  generally  be  made,  especially  in 
purchases  of  considerable  value.    In  shops  not  advertising  fixed 
prices  the  traveller  should  never  offer  more  than  two -thirds  or 
three-fourths  of  the  price  asked  [regatear,  to  chaffer,   to  bargain), 
and  if  necessary  should  walk  quietly  out  of  the  place  without  buying. 
The  presence  of  valets  de  place  or  the  assistance  of  hotel-employees 
should  be  avoided,  as  they  invariably  receive  a  commission  that 
comes  ultimately  out  of  the  traveller's  pocket.   It  will,  however,  be 
found  advantageous  to  make  purchases  in  the  company  of  a  native 
acquaintance.     The  best  goods  come  mostly  from  abroad  and  are 
therefore  dear. 
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yn.   Chratnities.   Ooides.  Fnblie  Seonrity.  Beggmn. 

Gratuities  are  not  customary  in  the  few  national  or  municipal 
collections  where  a  charge  is  made  for  admission,  but  in  all  other 
cases,  and  especially  in  private  galleries,  the  conserjes  expect  a  tip. 
Ihe  custom  of  giving  fees  is,  indeed,  universal  in  Spain,  and  the 
traveller  need  never  fear  that  a  small  gratuity  will  be  taken  amiss. 
Drivers,  guides,  and  donkey-boys  all  look  as  a  matter  of  course  for 
a  small  pourboire  (propina)  in  addition  to  the  charge  agreed  on,  and 
this  may  vary  from  25  c.  to  1  p.  or  more  according  to  the  nature 
of  their  services.  In  museums  a  fee  of  1/2-I  P*  is  enough  for  two 
persons,  while  double  should  be  given  for  a  party  of  three  or  four. 
In  churches  the  sacristan  expects  26-50  c.  for  such  small  services  as 
drawing  curtains  or  opening  locked  doors,  but  more  (V2-IV2PO  ^^^ 
more  protracted  attendance. 

In  the  better  hotels  the  gratuities  may  be  reckoned  at  about  1  p. 
per  day  for  each  person.  Half  of  this  should  be  given  to  the  head- 
waiter,  while  the  other  half  should  be  divided  equally  between  the 
bedroom-waiter  or  chambermaid  (muchacha)  and  the  'boots'  (mozo). 
The  portier  (portero)  need  not  be  tipped  unless  he  has  performed 
some  special  service  for  the  visitor.  In  smaller  hotels  and  in  the 
country  60-76  c.  per  day  is  enough. 

Guides  (el  guia,  guia^)  are  superfluous  for  most  travellers.  Nqne 
should  be  employed  except  those  recommended  at  the  hotels.  Pur- 
chases should  never  be  made  in  their  presence  (p.  xxiii),  and  it  is 
better  to  make  bargains  with  drivers  and  the  like  without  their 
assistance.   Their  pay  is  about  5  p.  per  day. 

Public  Security  in  the  towns  of  Spain  is  on  the  same  level  as 
in  most  other  parts  of  Europe.  For  excursions  into  the  interior,  es- 
pecially in  S.  Spain,  it  is  advisable  to  make  previous  inquiries  at 
the  barracks  of  the  gendarmes  (Casa  Cuartel  del  Ouardia  Civil)  as  to 
the  safety  of  the  route.  The  Oudrdia  Civil  (dark-blue  coat  with  red 
facings  and  a  three-cornered  hat)  is  a  select  body  of  fine  and 
thoroughly  trustworthy  men,  whose  duties  resemble  those  of  the 
Irish  Constabulary.  They  have  succeeded  in  making  highway  rob- 
bery (handolerismo)  practically  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  stranger 
may  place  implicit  confidence  in  them.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
seldom  advisable  to  call  in  the  help  of  the  ordinary  police  (Ouardia 
Municipalj  Ckiardia  de  Orden  Publico).  In  the  case  of  a  riot  or  other 
popular  disturbance,  the  stranger  should  get  out  of  the  way  as 
quickly  as  possible,  as  the  careful  policemen,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  guilty,  jne  apt  to  arrest  anyone  they  can  lay  their 
hands  on.  If  the  stranger  himself  is  the  victim  of  an  accident,  he 
can  hardly  count  upon  help,  so  universal  is  the  fear  of  arrest.  — 
A  special  licence  is  necessary  for  carrying  weapons. 

Begging  is  the  national  pest  of  Spain.  Innumerable  practi- 
tioners of  this  art  beg  from  pure  laziness,  finding  it  an  easy  and 
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profitable  profession ;  others  beg  to  pass  the  time ;  many  do  so  for 
charitable  purposes;  and  there  are  but  few  who  beg  from  the  pres- 
sure of  real  necessity.  Beggars  accost  the  stranger  on  the  streets, 
follow  Mm  into  shops,  caf^s,  and  hotels,  and  sit  in  swarms  at  all 
cburch-doors.  In  Valencia  and  S.  Spain  they  even  besiege  the 
railway  ticket-of flees  and  the  passing  trains  at  wayside  stations.  In  ■ 

many  cases  the  trayeller  is  almost  forced  to  part  with  a  few  coppers  } 

in  order  to  enjoy  the  Tiew  or  the  work  of  art  without  molestation ;  i 

but  as  a  general  rule  beggars  should  be  as  far  as  possible  ignored.  ' 

Nothing  should  ever  be  given  to  children.  J 

Tin.  IntercouTte  with  the  People. 

In  educated  circles,  particularly  in  S.  Spain,  the  stranger  is  at 
first  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  the  lively,  cheerful,  and  obliging 
tone  of  society,  by  the  charming  spontaneity  of  manner,  and  by  , 

the  somewhat  exaggerated  politeness  of  the  people  he  meets.  He 
should,  however,  avoid  turning  the  conversation  on  serious  matters, 
and  should  above  all  refrain  from  expressing  an  opinion  on  religious  [ 

or  political  questions.  The  national  pride  of  the  Spaniard  and  his 
ignorance  of  foreign  conditions  render  a  collision  in  such  cases  al-  ', 

most  inevitable.  The  stranger  should  confine  himself  to  the  r6le  of 
an  uncritical  and  amiable  visitor.  ! 

The  Spaniard  of  the  lower  classes  is  not  devoid  of  national  pride,  t 

but  he  possesses  much  more  common  sense  and  a  much  healthier  1 

dislike  of  humbug  than  his  so-called  superiors.   The  tactful  stranger  t 

will  not  find  it  difficult  to  get  into  touch  with  him.  Two  points, 
however,  must  be .  carefully  remembered.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
necessary  to  maintain  a  certain  courtesy  of  manner  towards  even  the 
humblest  individual,  who  always  expects  to  be  treated  as  a  *cabal- 
\4to\    In  the  second  place  the  traveller,  while  maintaining  his  ^ 

rights  with  quiet  decision,  should  avoid  all  rudeness  or  roughness,  t 

which  simply  serves  to  excite  the  inflammable  passions  of  the  un- 
educated Spaniard.  Common  intercourse  in  Spain  is  marked  by  a 
degree  of  liberty  and  equality  which  the  American  will  find  easier 
to  understand  than  the  European,  to  whom  the  extreme  independ- 
ence of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  as  exemplified,  e.  g.,  in  the 
demeanour  of  shop-keepers,  will  often  seem  to  border  on  positive 
incivility. 

The  traveller  has  to  rely  more  on  himself  in  Spain  than  in  al- 
most any  other  country  of  Europe.  Full  and  accurate  information 
as  to  means  of  communication,  the  postal  arrangements,  the  hours 
at  which  galleries  and  museums  are  open,  and  the  like  can  seldom 
be  obtained  even  in  the  hotel-offices.  Waiters,  portiers,  and  other 
servants  are  of  absolutely  no  use  in  this  matter,  partly  owing  to 
their  illiteracy  and  partly  to  their  complete  indifference  to  anything 
beyond  their  own  particular  sphere.  Enquiries  In  the  street,  unless 
of  the  very  simplest  nature,  should  be  made  only  to  well-dressed 
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people.    It  is  desirable  to  avoid  all  contact  with  the  members  of 

the  lowest  class,  who  haunt  the  footsteps  of  the  stranger  in  towns 

like  Burgos,  Avila,  Toledo,  and  Granada,  offering  their  advice  and 

services  as  guides.    Children  who  act  in  this  manner  should  be 

ignored  or  answered  simply  with  *anda'  (go  away).     Though  the 

ordinary  man  in  Spain  has  a  very  clear  notion  of  right  and  wrong 

and  is  as  a  rule  fairly  honest  and  honourable,  it  is  better  not  to 

trust  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  cabmen  and  the  like.    In  all  cases, 

even  where  there  is  a  fixed  tariff,  it  is  advisable  to  come  to  a  clear 

understanding  beforehand.    The  gratuity  should  not  be  forgotten  at 

the  end  of  the  trip  (p.  xxiv). 

An  interesting  report  published  by  the  Spanish  govefrnment  in  1896  - 
shows  that,  in  a  population  of  about  19,000,000,  no  fewer  than  8,T27,519 
persons  profess  no  occupation.  Agriculture  employs  4,033,491  men  and 
828i531  women.  There  are  97,267  active  officials  and  64,000  on  Ihe  retired 
list,  44,564  schoolmasters  or  teachers  (of  whom  19,910  are  females),  90,179 
medical  doctors,  91,227  mendicants  (of  whom  51,948  are  females),  48,328 
members  of  the  clergy,  and  28,549  nuns.  The  number  of  absolutely  un- 
lettered persons  is  6,101,470,  including  2,686,615  females. 

IX.  Theatres.  Bull  Fights.  Jnego  de  Pelota. 

Theatres.  In  the  larger  theatres  the  performance  generally  lasts 
from  8  or  8.30  p.m.  to  midnight.  A  few  small  theatres  in  Madrid, 
Barcelona,  Seville,  and  some  other  places  give  only  *hour  pieces' 
(funciones  por  hora)^  short  popular  pieces  with  songs  (zarzuelas)^ 
operettas,  farces,  and  the  like.  The  piece  and  the  audience  are 
both  changed  at  9,  10,  and  11  p.m.,  and  thus  several  theatres  of 
this  kind  may  be  visited  on  the  same  evening.  Tickets  are  usually 
bought  at  the  despacho  on  entering,  but  some  of  the  larger  theatres 
have  also  a  box-office  (contaduria)j  where  tickets  may  be  bought 
beforehand  at  an  advanced  price.  In  many  cases  an  entrance-ticket 
(entrada)  must  be  obtained  as  well  as  that  for  the  particular  seat. 
Gentlemen  usually  frequent  the  parquet  (btUdcia)^  which  is  also 
quite  comme  il  faut  for  ladies.  Parties  of  3-4  or  more  may  take  a  box 
(palco).  Only  a  few  of  the  most  fashionable  theatres  have  a  cloak 
room  or  *gardeTobe'.  —  The  Spaniard  is  passionately  fond  of  the 
theatre,  but  absolute  quiet  is  seldom  observed  during  musical  per- 
formances. In  some  of  the  smaller  provincial  theatres  smoking  goes 
on  the  whole  evening.  The  intervals  between  the  acts  are  apt  to 
be  very  long. 

Boll  lights  were  instituted  for  the  encouragement  of  proficiency 
in  the  use  of  martial  weapons  and  for  the  celebration  of  festal  oc- 
casions, and  were  a  prerogative  of  the  aristocracy  down  to  the  16th 
century.  As  the  mounted  Caballero  encountered  the  bull  armed 
only  with  a  lance,  accidents  were  very  frequent.  No  less  than  ten 
knights  lost  their  lives  at  a  single  Fiesta  de  Toros  in  1512.  The 
present  form  of  the  sport,  so  much  less  dangerous  for  the  man  and 
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so  mucli  more  crael  for  the  beast,  was  adopted  aboat  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  centary.  The  constractlon,  in  1749,  of  the  first  great 
Plaza  de  Toros  In  Madrid  definitely  converted  the  once  chivalrous 
sport  into  a  public  spectacle,  in  which  none  took  part  but  profes- 
sional Toreros,  In  Central  and  S.  Spain  bull -fights  (Corrtlas  de 
Toroa)  are  now  held  on  every  Sunday  and  holiday  from  Easter 
till  November.  Those  held  during  the  dog-days  and  after  the 
middle  of  O^ober  are,  however,  the  so-called  NooiUddaSy  an  in-  ■ 

feiioi  and  especially  brutal  variety  of  the  sport,  taken  part  in  by  r 

young  bulls  (nomUos)  and  inexperienced  fighters  and  attended  only  II 

by  the  lower  classes.   In  N.  Spain  and  Catalonia,  where  trade  and  j 

industry  flourish,  bull-fights  are  held  only  on  a  few  special  festivals 
and  during  the  annual  fair  (firia).  The  total  number  of  'Plazas  de 
Toros'  in  Spain  is  now  about  220,  and  in  these,  during  the  season  of  • 

1896,  were  held  478  fights.  No  fewer  than  1218  bulls,  valued  at 
60,000^.,  and  6730  horses,  valued  at  20,000^.,  were  killed  during 
the  exhibition. 

The  Bull  Ring  is  generally  of  the  shape  its  name  indicates.  The 
arena  (redondU)  is  separated  from  the  seats  of  the  spectators  by  a 
wooden  barrier  about  5  ft.  high,  behind  which  runs  a  narrow^  passage. 
The  front  and  exposed  rows  of  seats  are  nhvaed  Asiintos  de  Barrira, 
de  Contrabarrera,  and  de  Tendfdo,   The  upper  and  protected  rows  | 

are  called  Oradai,  and  are  divided  into  Delan'6ras  and  AsiMos  de 
Grada,  Above  the  gradas  are  the  Palcos  (boxes)  and  the  Andanidas, 
The  gradas  are  the  best  places  for  gentlemen.  When  ladies  are  of 
the  party  it  is  advisable  to  sit  either  in  a  palco  or  in  the  delanteras 
de  grada,  as  exit  is  then  possible  at  any  moment  without  attracting 
attention.  The  visitor  should  be  careful  to  secure  a  ticket  for  the 
shady  side  of  the  arena  (boletin  de  somhra).  —  Each  bull-ring  has 
an  hospital  for  the  wounded,  and  most  also  have  a  chapel,  where 
the  fighters  prepare  for  the  combat  by  prayer  and  partiking  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist. 

Most  of  the  Bulls  are  reared  in  Andalusian  establishments 

i'oae&ias),   those  of  the  Duke  of  Veragua  and  Sefior  Mi6ra  having 

the  greatest  reputation  at  present.   They  must  not  be  more  than 

five  years  old.  Their  value  is  from  1000  to  1500  p.  (40-60^.).  From  j 

their  pastures  they  are  either  sent  to  their  destination  in  cages  by  j 

railway  or  are  driven  along  the  highroad  with  the  aid  of  trained  I 

oxen  (caheslros).   At  the  ring  they  are  kept  and  fed  in  open  corrdUs 

or  yards.    About  4  or  5  hours  before  the  exhibition  they  are  placed 

in  the  dark  Torilet  adjoining  the  arena,  whence  they  are  finally 

driven  into  the  ring,  wearing  the  badge  (devisa)  of  their  breeder 

and  goaded  into  as  great  a  state  of  excitement  as  possible.  —  The 

Bull  Fightbbs,  like  their  victims,  are  usually  Andalusians  and  are 

recruited  almost  entirely  from  the  rural  population.    Outside  the 

ring  they  are  recognizable  by  the  short  pig-tail  in  which  they  wear 

their  hair.   The  annual  income  of  an  expert  amounts  to  8-15,000 
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pesetas,  and  a  popular  Etpada  will  sometimes  clear  ten  or  even 
twenty  times  as  much.  Thus  Rafail  Guerra,  born  at  Cordova  in 
1862,  killed  225  bulls  in  the  season  (temporada)  of  1894  and  netted 
no  less  than  76,000  duros  (15,000^.). 

The  buU-flghts  are  held  under  the  superintendence  of  some 
provincial  or  municipal  official,  who  gives  the  signal  to  start  with 
a  handkerchief.  The  Algiuiciles  (police-officers)  then  ride  into  the 
arena,  clad  in  an  old  Spanish  dress  and  accompanied  by  the  sound 
of  drums  and  trumpets,  and  drive  the  people  to  their  seats.  They 
are  followed  by  the  brilliant  processional  entrance  of  the  buU-fij^hters 
(Paaio  de  la  CuadriUa),  during  which  the  band  plays  a  military 
march.  At  the  head  of  the  procession  walk  the  Espddcu,  with  the 
Sohreaaliinte  who  takes  their  place  in  case  of  accident ;  afterwards 
come  the  BanderilUros,  the  mounted  PiccMres,  and  the  attendants 
on  foot  (Chulos  or  Monot),  with  the  team  of  mules  used  in  dragging 
off  the  dead  horses  and  bulls.  After  greeting  the  president  the 
supernumerary  fighters  retire,  while  the  others  retain  their  places. 
The  president  throws  the  key  of  the  toril  into  the  ring;  an  alguacil 
picks  it  up  and  hands  it  to  the  ToriUro;  the  torilero  opens  the 
den ;  and  the  bull  dashes  into  the  arena. 

The  Fight  (Lidia)  consists  of  three  parts  (Suirtes),   In  the 
Suerte  de  Picdr^  or  first  act,  the  picad6res  receive  the  charge  of  the 
bull,  prod  him  in  the  neck  with  their  pike  (garrdcha),  and  endea- 
vour to  withstand  his  onset  with  their  whole  strength.    In  most 
cases,  however,  the  worn-out  old  hack  which  the  picador  bestrides 
is  cruelly  wounded  by  the  bull  and  overthrown  with  his  rider  in 
the  sand.   To  avoid  more  serious  consequences  the  chulos  attract 
the  attention  of  the  bull  by  dexterous  waving  of  their  cloaks  (capio) 
and  so  draw  him  off  to  the  other  side  of  the  ring.    When  the  bull 
has  been  sufficiently  wearied  (caatigado)  by  the  picadores,  the 
Suerte  de  Banderilledr^  or  second  act,  begins.    The  banderilleros 
meet  the  bull  in  full  charge,  jump  cleverly  to  one  side  as  he  nears 
them,  and  stick  the  banderillas  in  his  neck  as  he  passes.  If  pursued 
too  closely  by  the  infuriated  animal,  they  escape  by  springing  over 
the  barrier.    The  banderillas  are  barbed  darts,  ornamented  with 
streamers  of  coloured  paper.    Usually  they  are  about  30  inches 
long,  but  the  banderillas  d  cuarta  are  just  one-fifth  of  this.    The 
planting  (paredr)  of  the  banderillas  takes  place  from  the  side  (al 
cuartio  or  seago)  or  de  (rente  (from  the  front).    The  most  dangerous 
modes,  especially  when  the  short  darts  are  used,  is  when  the  bande- 
riUero  stands  still  (al  quiebro)  or  even  sits  in  a  chair  (enailla)  until  the 
darts  are  planted.  'Cowardly'  or  *sluggish'  bulls  are  'enlivened'  by 
banderillas  provided  with  explosive  crackers  (de  fuego).  Unusually 
'brave'  or  vicious  bulls  are  tired  out  by  all  kinds  of  manoeuvres  with 
the  cloak  (florioi)^  or  the  performers  leap  between  his  horns  (al 
trascuemo)  or  vault  over  his  back  with  a  pole  (de  la  garrocha).  When 
this  has  lasted  long  enough,  the  president  gives  the  signal  for  the 
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Suerte  de  Matdr,  the  third  and  last  act  of  the  drama.  The  Espada, 

armed  with  a  red  cloth  (muUta)  and  a  sword  (esUfqae)^  approaches  the 

box  of  the  president  and  dedicates  to  him  the  death  of  the  bull  (brin- 

ddr).  He  then  teases  the  bull  by  waving  the  cloth  and  endeavours  by 

yarious  devices  {jpiutt  naturtUes^  altos,  depeeho^  reddndoa^  eambiados, 

etc.)  to  get  it  into  the  proper  position  for  the  death-blow  (estocdda). 

The  usual  method  is  termed  d  volapiS;  the  Espada  meets  the  rash 

of  the  bull,  steps  nimbly  aside  at  the  proper  moment,  and  plunges 

the  Bword  downwards  through  the  animaVs  neck  into  its  heart.   If 

this  stroke  is  properly  dealt,  the  bull  falls  at  once,  but  it  seldom 

succeeds  at  the  first  attempt.    Another  mode  is  the  so-called  ir- 

dhUndOy  in  which  the  Espada  receives  the  bull  standing  and  allows  | 

it  to  run  on  the  point  of  the  sword.   The  eowp  de  grace  is  given  to  * 

the  fallen  animal  by  a  PuntilUro,  who  pierces  the  spinal  marrow  I 

with  a  dagger.    The  dead  bull  and  horses  are  dragged  out  by  teams 

of  mules  with  jingling  bells,  the  traces'  of  blood  are  covered  up 

with  fresh  sand,   and  the  show  begins  again  with  a  fresh  bull. 

Generally  six  or  eight  bulls  are  disposed  of  before  twilight  puts  an 

end  to  the  sport. 

All  attempts  to  abolish  bull-fighting  have  been  vain.  Neither 
pope  nor  clergy,  neither  monarchy  nor  republic  has  been  able  to 
eradicate  this  passion  of  the  Spanish  people.  It  is  bound  to  endure, 
until  a  general  elevation  of  the  standard  of  public  taste  and  morals 
rebels  against  the  brutal  and  bloody  spectacle. 

Many  visitors  will  agree  with  Mr.  Finck,  who  writes:  *Six  bulls 
were  to  be  killed ;  I  left  after  the  third  had  been  butchered,  and 
his  carcass  dragged  out  by  the  mules  —  equally  disgusted  and 
bored;  and  nothing  could  ever  induce  me  to  attend  another;  not 
only  because  of  its  brutal  and  cruel  character,  but  because  it  is  the 
most  unsportsmanlike  and  cowardly  spectacle  I  have  ever  seen'. 
And  again:  'No  man  who  has  a  sense  of  true  sport  would  engage 
with  a  dozen  other  men  against  a  brute  that  is  so  stupid  as  to  expend 
its  fury  a  hundred  times  in  succession  on  a  piece  of  red  cloth,  ignor- 
ing the  man  who  holds  it\ 

The  'Literatura  Taurfna''  is  very  extensive.  Among  the  best  books 
on  the  subject  are  Moratin'i  *Origen  y  Progreso  de  las  Fiestas  de  Toros\ 
Bedoyda  'Historia  del  Toreo',  Sanchez  de  Neira's  'Diccionario  Taur(5mico\ 
and  the  'Annales  del  Tor^o'  of  Velazquez  y  Sanchez.  In  *Wild  Spain\  by 
A.  Chapman  and  W.  T.  Buck^  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  bull  -  fighting.  —  The 
most  widely  read  journals  devoted  to  buU-iighting  are  El  Torio^  El  Endno^ 
and  La  Lidxa,  all  published  at  Madrid ;  the  last  is  admirably  illustrated. 
Leopoldo  Vdzqaez"*  'Beglamento  vigente  para  las  Corridas  de  Toro'  gives 
the  official  regulations  of  bull-fighting  in  the  province  of  Madrid.  —  En 
La$  Aztas  del  Toro,  Pan  y  Toros,  Pepe  HillOy  and  El  Padrino  del  Nono  are 
four  popular  plays  relating  to  buU-flghting. 

The  Jnego  de  Pelota,  or  ball-game  of  the  Basques  (comp.  pp.  3, 
4),  is  an  interesting  form  of  sport  which  the  stranger  should  not  fail 
to  see.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  century  it  has  almost  ceased 
to  be  played  as  a  village  game,  and  it  is  now  known  mainly  in  the 
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form  of  a  public  spectacle  given  by  professional  players  (pdotdris). 
It  is  played  in  Navarre,  Catalonia,  and  Madrid  as  well  as  in  the 
Basque  Provinces}  but  the  police  restrictions  on  the  amount  of 
betting  allowed  to  the  spectators  have,  from  the  Spanish  point  of 
view,  robbed  the  game  of  most  of  its  charm.  The  game  belongs  in 
a  broad  general  way  to  the  tennis  family  and  has  its  nearest  analogue 
in  the  pallone  of  the  Italians.  It  is  played  in  large  halls  called 
front6ru8,  36  ft.  wide  and  210-260  ft.  long.  One  side  of  the  hall, 
which  is  often  roofless,  is  occupied  by  the  court  (cancha)  and  its 
annex  (contracancha)j  while  the  other  side  and  one  end  are  occu- 
pied by  the  seats  for  the  spectators.  The  connoisseurs  and  experts 
affect  the  seats  in  the  contracancha,  behind  the  umpires,  but  strangers 
should  select  the  entresuelos  or  palcos.  Each  side  or  party  (bando)^ 
distinguished  by  its  colour  (red  or  white),  consists  of  a  delanUro, 
or  forward,  and  two  zagueros,  or  backs.  Each  player  wears  a  kind 
of  cestus  (cesta)  on  his  right  hand,  attached  to  a  leathern  gauntlet. 
The  balls  are  of  indiarubber,  covered  with  leather,  and  weigh  120 
grammes  (rather  over  4  oz.).  The  serve  is  termed  el  sdque.  The 
delant^ro  strikes  the  ball  against  the  high  wall  bounding  one  side 
of  the  court,  in  such  a  way  that  it  rebounds  within  a  given  area  on 
the  other  side  of  the  net.  One  of  the  opposite  zagu^ros  drives  it 
back  in  the  same  fashion,  and  so  on  da  capo.  Each  failure  counts  a 
point  (tanto)  to  the  opponents,  and  the  side  first  making  the  required 
number  of  tantos  wins.   The  scores  are  marked  on  the  wall  of  the 

contrecancha.    The  players  are  invariably  Basques  or  Navarrese. 

Details  will  be  found  in  'La  Peldta  y  los  Pelotaris'  by  PtHa  y  GoHi 
(1892),  the  'Teorfa  del  Jut'go  dePel(5t.a'  by  JT  (1893),  and  'ElJu^gode  Pelota' 
by  Mirallat  (1893). 

Cock  righting  (Combdtes  or  Rifias  de  OalloSj  Funciones  OaUis- 
ticas)  is  also  popular  in  Spain,  especially  among  the  less  reputable 
classes,  but  it  is  attended  by  so  much  disgusting  brutality  that  the 
tourist  is  advised  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

X.  Climate  and  Health.    Physicians  and  Chemists. 

Climate.  As  in  population,  configuration  of  soil,  and  character 
of  scenery,  so  also  in  climate  the  Iberian  Peninsula  shows  the  most 
striking  contrasts.  The  central  plateau,  surrounded  by  mountains, 
has,  as  indicated  at  pp.  26,  62,  all  the  characteristics  of  a  con- 
tinental climate :  cold  winters  and  hot  summers,  great  variations 
in  temperature,  little  rain  or  moisture.  The  mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  Madrid  is  66<»  Fahr.  TLondoii  49.5^  New  York  52.9**) ;  the 
mean  temperature  of  Jan.  is  40®,  of  July  76**.  The  lowest  tem- 
perature on  record  is  12®  (20^1)610 w  freezing-point),  the  highest  111°. 
The  annual  rainfall  of  Madrid  is  15  inches  (London  241/2,  New  York 
^172)7  *^**  of  Salamanca  11  inches. 

In  the  basin  of  the  Ebro  the  variations  of  temperature  are  less 
violent.    8arago88a  has  a  mean  temperature  of  58®,  with  a  min- 
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A  very  different  set  of  conditions  pTe^ails  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Spain ,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Galicia  (comp.  p.  2).  The  rainfall, 
which  is  hy  no  means  confined  as  in  the  S.  to  the  cool  seasons, 
rises  from  43  inches  at  Bilbao  and  59  inches  at  San  Sebiutian  to 
65  inches  at  Santiago,  Bilbao  has  163  rainy  days;  Oviedo,  where 
the  mean  relative  humidity  is  81 .5,  has  only  52  cloudless  days  in  the 
year.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  days  when  a  hot  wind  hlows,  the 
N.  provinces  enjoy  a  cool  and  agreeahle  summer.  The  average 
summer  temperature  of  San  Sehastian  (67°)  is  not  so  very  much 
higher  than  that  of  the  S.  of  England  (Totnes  61**),  while  its  winter 
climate  is  little  colder  than  that  of  Catalonia. 

While  the  N.  coast  thus  offers  the  best  summer-quarters  for  those 
in  search  of  relief  from  the  heat,  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Spain 
may  he  strongly  recommended  as  a  winter-resort.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  climatic  advantages  of  such  places  as  Alicante,  Alme- 
ria,  and  Malaga  are  largely  counterbalanced  by  their  dirt,  dust,  and 
general  lack  of  comforts.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  foreign 
visitors  is  the  surest  way  to  bring  about  a  change  for  the  better. 

In  the  interior  of  Spain  the  visitor  from  N.  Europe  should  alter 
many  of  his  customs,  without  indiscriminatingly  adopting  the  habits 
of  the  natives.  In  particular  he  should  be  careful  to  wear  somewhat 
warmer  clothing  than  he  would  in  similar  temperatures  at  home. 
In  winter  he  should  never  go  out  without  an  overcoat  and  should 
never  fail  to  put  it  on  at  sunset.  In  the  towns  lying  near  the  sierras 
a  cold  is  apt  to  be  followed,  not  merely  by  a  cough,  but  often  by 
severe  inflammation  of  the  lungs  (the  pulmonta  so  dreaded  by  the 
Spaniards  themselves).  The  summer  wear  should  also  not  be  too 
light,  and  a  woollen  undershirt  is  desirable.  A  rest  in  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day  is  distinctly  advisable,  if  possible  in  the  form  of  a 
siesta.  At  midsummer  one  should  take  care  not  to  expose  himself 
to  the  sun  and  should  avoid  all  violent  bodily  exercise.  An  over- 
indulgence in  fruit  or  alcohol,  and  other  dietetic  peccadillos  may 
easily  bring  on  fever.  Unpleasant  effects  consequent  upon  over-exer- 
tion in  the  sun  are  helped  by  Vermouth  di  Torino  or  the  Italian 
liqueur  Femet'Branca,  mixed  with  seltzer-water. 

Foreign  Physicians  are  found  only  in  a  few  towns,  but  are 
always  to  be  preferred  when  accessible.  The  medicines  of  the  Spanish 
Apothecaries  (Farmacfas)  are  often  made  up  differently  from  those 
of  N.  Europe.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  be  provided  with  a  small 
travelling  medicine  chest,  the  contents  of  which  should  include  qui- 
nine pills  (for  slight  feverish  attacks),  Hoffmann's  drops,  rhubarb, 
tincture  of  opium,  and  the  like. 
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1212.  Moors  defeated  by  Alfonso  YIII.  at  the  great  battle  of 

Las  Na^as  de  Tolosa. 
1236-61.  Cordova,  Murda,  Seville,  Jerez,  Cadiz,  etc.,  conquered 

by  Ferdinand  III.  Moorish  power  in  Spain  now  confined 

to  the  kingdom  of  Granada. 
1492.  Granada  taken  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  an  end 

put  to  the  Moorish  domination  in  Spain. 

b.  The  Cheistian  Kingdoms. 

739-757(?).  Alfonso  I.  of  Asturias  unites  Galicia  and  Cantabria  with 

his  kingdom. 

778.  Charlemagne  invades  Spain.   Battle  of  Roncesvalles. 

801.  Barcelona  recovered  from  the  Moors  by  Louis  of  France. 

ca.  880.  Navarre,  under  Garcias  Ifiiguez,  becomes  independent. 

910.  Asturias  divided  into  the  kingdoms  of  Galicia,  Asturias, 

and  Leon,  -which  become  re-united  under  Fruelall.  (924). 

931-950.  Ramiro  II.,  King  of  Leon,  wars  successfully  with  the 

Moors. 
1025  (?).  Birth  of  the  Cid,  Rodrigo  Diz  de  Bivar. 
1037.  Ferdinand  I.  unites  Leon  and-  Castile. 
1072-1109.  Alfonso  VI.  of  Castile  assumes  the  title  of  Emperor  of 
Spain.    Capture  of  Toledo  (1085)  and  Valencia  (by  the 
Cid ;  1094).   Death  of  the  Cid  (1099). 
1189.  First  Cortes  meet  at  Burgos. 
1212.  Battle  of  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa. 

1230.  Final  union  of  Castile  and  Leon  under  Ferdinand  III. 
1252-84.  Alfonso  X.   Promulgation  of  the  Siete  Partidas, 

1340.  Battle  of  the  Salado. 
1350-69.  Pedro  the  Cruel  of  Castile,  aided  by  the  Black  Prince, 
defeats  his  brother  Henry  of  Trastamara  at  Naj era  (1367). 
1469.  Marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
1479.  Union  of  Castile  and  Aragon. 

HI.  From  the  Union  of  Oastile  and  Aragon  to  the  War  of  the 

Spanish  Bncceesion. 

1480-84.  Inquisition  established  in  Castile  and  Aragon. 

1492.  Granada  captured,  and  the  Moorish  dominion  in  Spain 

ended. 
1492.  Discovery  of  America. 
1501-2.  Moors  expelled  from  Castile  and  Granada. 
1504.  Conquest  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 
1516-56.  CJiarles  I.  (Emp.  Charles  V.),  son  of  Philip  of  Austria 

and  the  Infanta  Joanna. 
1519-21.  Conquest  of  Mexico. 

1520.  Comuneto  Rebellion  (p.  63). 

1625.  Battle  of  Pavia.   Capture  of  Francis  I. 
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1531-41.  Conquest  of  Peru  and  Chili. 
1535.  Capture  of  Tunis. 
1556.  Abdication  of  Charles  V.  (d.  1558). 
1556-98.  PMlip  IL    The  Spanish  monarchy  atUins  its  greatest 
extent. 
1568.  Insurrection  in  the  Netherlands. 
1568-70.  First  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes. 
1571.  Battle  of  Lepanto. 
1580.  Occupation  of  Portugal. 
1588.  Destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
"T59S^T551.  Philip  III.   Beginning  of  the  decline  of  Spain. 
1609.  Final  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes. 
1616.  Death  of  Cervantes  de  Saavedra  (b.  1547). 
1621-65.  Philip  IV. 

1640.  Loss  of  Portugal.  Insiirreotion  in  Catalonia. 
1648.  Independence  of  the  Netherlands  recognized. 
1659.  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees. 
1665-1700.  Charles  II. 

1668.  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
1678.  Peace  of  Nymwegen. 
1688-97.  War  with  France. 
1697.  Peace  of  Ryswyck. 

1700.  Death  of  Charles  II.,  the  last  of  the  Austrian  (Hapsburg) 
— - —  dynasty. 

lY.   Spain  under  the  Bonrbont. 

1701-46.  Philip  V. 

1701-14.  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  between  Philip  and  Arch- 
duke Charles  of  Austria. 
1704.  Gibraltar  taken  by  the  British. 
1713.  Salic  Law  introduced. 
1715.  Peace  of  Utrecht. 
-    1746-59.  Ferdinand  VI. 
1769-88.  Charles  m. ' 

1767.  Expulsion  of  the  Jesuits. 
1779-83.  Great  Siege  of  Gibraltar. 
1788-1808.  Charles  IV. 
1792-95.  War  with  France. 

1796.  War  in  alliance  with  France  against  Great  Britain. 

1797.  Spanish  fleet  defeated  at  Cape  St.  Vincent. 
1802.  Peace  of  Amiens. 

1805.  War  with  England.   Battle  of  Trafalgar. 

1808.  French  enter  Spain.  Charles  IV.  abdicates.  Ferdi- 
nand VII.,  his  son,  renounces  his  rights  in  favour  of 
Napoleon.  Joseph  Bonaparte  declared  king.  Rising  of 
Spain  against  the  French. 

c» 
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1808-14.  Peninsular  War.     Battles  of  Coronna  (1809),  Talatera 
1809),  Albuera  (1811),  Salamanca  (1812),  and  Vitoria 
1813).   Sieges  of  Saragossa  (1808  and  1809),  Gerona 
1809),   Cadiz  (1810-12),  Badajoz  (1811  and  1812), 
Valencia  (1812),  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo  (1812). 
1812.  Constitution  of  Cadiz.    Suppression  of  the  Inquisition. 
1814.  Expulsion  of  the  French  and  end  of  the  War  of  Libera- 
tion.  Ferdinand  VII.  is  restored,  but  abolishes  the  con- 
stitution and  re-establishes  the  Inquisition. 
^  1818-19.  Chili  and  Columbia  declare  their  independence. 
1819.  Florida  sold  to  the  United  States. 
1820-23.  Revolution.   New  Constitution.    Civil  war. 

1823.  The  French  intervene  and  overrun  Spain.    The  Cortes 
take  Ferdinand  to  Cadiz,  but  are  compelled  to  dissolve 
and  to  liberate  the  king  (Sept.  28th).    Period  of  reac- 
tionary rule. 
'C  1824-25.  Peru  and  Mexico  become  independent. 

1830.  Birth  of  Isabella  II.   Abolition  of  the  Salic  Law. 
1833.  Death  of  Ferdinand  VIL 
1833-40.  Regency  of  the  Queen-Mother  Maria  Christina. 
1834-39.  First  Carlist  War,  in  favour  of  Don  Carlos,  brother  of 
Ferdinand  VII. 
1837.  Revised  Constitution  promulgated. 
1841-43.  Espartero  regent. 

1843.  Isabella  II.  declared  of  age  and  assumes  the  reins  of 

government. 
1845.  Revision  of  Constitution  of  1837. 
1854.  Constitution  of  1837  restored. 
1859-60.  War  with  Morocco. 
1865-66.  War  with  Chili. 

1868.  Revolution  and  expulsion  of  Isabella. 
1868-70.  Provisional  Government  (Serrano). 

1870.  Amadeus,  son  of  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy,  elected  King 

of  Spain. 
1873.  Amadeus  abdicates.     Republic  proclaimed  (Castellar, 
Serrano). 
1872-76.  Second  Carlist  War. 
1874-85.  Alfonso  XII.,  son  of  Isabella  II.,  reigns. 

1885.  Accession  of  Alfonso  XIII.,  under  the  regency  of  his 
mother  Christina,  Archduchess  of  Austria. 
1895-98.  Insurrection'^in  Cuba. 
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Zn.  Bibliogmphy. 

The  following  is  a  small  selection  of  easily  accessible  books  on 

subjects  of  interest  to  the  tourist  in  Spain. .  Other  works  of  local 

yalue  are  mentioned  throughout  the  Handbook. 

"Workft'on  Art.    Some  Accoant  of  Gothic  ArchitectuVe   in  Spain,   by 
Q.  E.  Street  (Murray;  1865),   with    numerous   illustrations   and   plans.  — 
Annals   of   tlie   Artists  of  Spain,   by  Sir   William  Stirling  Maxwell  (new 
edition,  1^1).  —  Spanish  andoFrench  Painting,  by  G.  W.  Smith  (London, 
1884).   —  French  and  Spanish  Painters,  by  /.  Stothert  (London,  1876).  — 
The  Early  Portuguese  School  of  Painting,   by  Sir  J.  C.  Robinson  (London, 
1866).  —  The  Industrial  Arts  of  Spain,  by  Juan  F.  RicMo  (London,  1879).  — 
La  Peinture  Espagnole,  by  P.  Lefort  (1893).  —  Baudenkmaler  in  Spanien 
und  Portugal ,   by   C.  tlhde  (Berlin ,  1889-92).   —  Die  Baukunst  Spanlcns, 
by'  M.  Jnnghdndel  (Dresden,  1889-93).  —  Espana,  sus  monumentos  y  artes,  by 
7.  Quadrado,  M.  Jfvrguia^  etc.  (Barcelona,  1885-^8).  —  Die  Baukunst  der 
Benafssance  in  Portugal,  by  A.  Haupt  (Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1890-95).  — 
^  Geschichte  der  Baukunst  in  Spanien,  by  /.    Caveda  (Stuttgart,  1808).  — 
Monumentos  de  Portugal,  by  Vilhena  Barbasa  (Lisbon,  1886).  —  The  Mon- 
umentos Arquitectonicos  de  Espana  is  a  huge  illustrated  work  in  course  of 
publication  by  the  Spanish  Government. 

Historical  Worka.  Among  the  leading  Spanish  historians  are  Mariana. 
Oayangos,  Orlit^  and  Lafvente.  A  Hittoria  General  is  now  in  course  of 
publication,  by  the  Spanish  Academy  of  History. 

Englisl;  readers  will  pot  foi^et  the  works  of  Dunham^  Preeeott^  Roberi- 
<on,  and  Waehington  Irving.  Short  and  useful  English  works  are  the 
History  of  Spain  to  the  Death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  "by  UUei  Ralph 
Burke  (2  vols.;  London,  1896);  Spain,  by  /.  A.  Harrieon  (Boston,  1881); 
The  Story  of  Spain,  by  E.  E.  and  Susan  Hale  (1886);  The  Story  of  the 
Moors  in  Spain,  by  Stanley  Lane-Poole  (1886);  and  The  Christian  Recovery 
of  Spaiji,  by  H.  E.  Watte  (1894;  these  three  in  'The  Storv  of  the  Nations' 
series).  The  ^Geschiehte  Spaniena',  by  0.  Diereke  (Berlin,  1894-95),  is  a  recent 
German  work. 

Works  on  Literature.  Besides  the  large  works  of  Ticknor^  Bouteneeiy 
and  Sismondi  (*Literature  of  Southern  Europe' ;  Engl,  by  Roscoe),  the  trav- 
eller may  consult  the  well-written  compendium  of  JT.  Butler  Clarke  ('Spanish 
Literature';  London,  1893). 

Works  of  Description  and  Travel.  Spain,  by  Rev.  Wentworth  Webster 
(London,  1882).  —  Spain  and  Morocco,  by  Henry  T.  Finck  (NewYork,  1891). 
—  Untrodden  Spain,  Among  the  Spanish  People,  both  by  Httgh  James  Rose 
(London,  1875  and  1877).  —  The  Bible  in  Spain,  by  George  Borrow  (London, 
5th  ed.,  1894).  —  The  Zincali :  an  Account  of  the  Gipsies  of  Spain ,  by 
George  Borrow  (new  ed.,  1888).  —  Spain,  by  H.  Willis  Bar iey  (London,  1875). 
—  Spanish  Vistas,  by  George  Parsons  Laihrop  (New  York,  1883).  —  Spanish 
Cities,  by  C.  A.  Stoddard  (New  York,  1892).  -  Cosas  de  Espana,  by  Mrs. 
W.  Put  Byrne  (London,  1866).  —  The  Land  of  the  Castanet,  by  H.  C. 
Chatfield-Taylor  (Chicago,  1896).  —  Glimpses  of  Spain,  by  S.  T.  Wallis 
(Baltimore,  1896;  vol.  3  of  Works).  —  Sketches  Awheel  in  Fin  de  Siftcle 
Iberia,  by  F.  B.  and  W.  H.  Workman  (London,  1897),  a  record  of  a  bicycling 
tour.  —  In  Northern  Spain,  by  Dr.  Hans  Gadow  (London,  1897).  —  Voyage 
en  Espagne,  by  TkiopMle  Gautier  (1881).  —  Aus  dem  heutigen  Spanien 
und  Portugal,  by  L:  Passarge  (Leipsic,  1884).  —  Ein  Winter  in  Spanien, 
by  F.  W.  Hackiander  (Stuttgart,  1855).  —  Die  Halbinsel  der  Pyrenaen, 
by  M.  Willkomm  (Leipsic,  1855).  —  Wanderungen  durch  die  nordostlichen 
und  centralen  Provinzen  Spaniens,  by  M.  Willkomm  (Leipsic,  1852).  — 
Spagna,  by  Edmondo  de  Amicis  (Florence,  1878):  —  The  sportsman  and 
naturalist  should  consult  Wild  Spain,  an  admirable  work  by  A.  Chapman 
and  W.  T.  Buck  (London,  1893). 
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Glossary  of  Spanish  Terms  used  in  the  Handbook. 


Ae^quia^  irrigation  channel. 

AJimez  Window  (Arab.  them^Jeh), 
Moorish  arched  window  subdivided 
by  colonnettes. 

Alameda,  public  promenade. 

Alcdxar,  Alcazdba,  Moorish  tower  or 
castle. 

Almindr  (Arab.  cU-mindr ,  tower, 
column),  minaret. 

Arrttbdl  (Arab,  ar-rdbad),  suburb. 

Arroba,  a  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
weight  containing  25  libras  or 
pounds. 

Artetonado  (from  arleton,  a  trough), 
coffered  or  cassetted  ceiling  (used 
mainly  of  the  Moorish  honeycomb 
ceilings). 

Atril,  lectern,  reading-desk. 

Audiencia,  court  of  appeal,  supreme 
court. 

AyunUxmientOy  town-council. 

Azotia,  roof-terrace,  flat  roof. 

Azulijot  (Arab.  €U-XfUe%dJa^  small 
stones,  mosaic),  glazed  tile. 

Barrio^  suburb, 

Capilla  MayoTy  chancel,  chapel  con- 
taining the  high-altar. 

Capitdn  General  ^  governor  of  one  of 
the  14  military  districts  of  Spain. 

Cata  de  ApnntamientOy  town-hall. 

Casa  Connstorialy  town-hall. 

CemerUerio  (Port,  Cemiterio)^  cemetery. 

Cimbdrio^  dome  or  lantern  over  the 
crossing  of  a  church. 

Clattstro,  cloisters. 

Colegiata^  collegiate  church. 

Colegio,  college,  common  table  at  a 
university. 

CorOy  choir  (usually  in  the  middle 
of  the  nave). 

Cwwtel  (Port,  quartet)^  barracks. 

Ctutddia^  monstrance,  pyx  (box  in 
which  the  Host  is  kept  and  ex- 
hibited). 

D<p«/ac»dnPr(H;inc«aZ,provinciallegis- 
lature. 

Empalnie  (Port.  Entroncamento\  rail- 
way junction. 

Ermita  (Port,  ermxda)^  small  rural 
church,  pilgrimage-chapel. 

Estacidn  (Port,  eitagdo)^  station. 

Esto/adOy  painting  and  gilding  of 
sculpture  in  imitation  of  the  actual 
material  or  *stuflr  (estofa). 

Facistdly  chorister's  desk. 

Firia  (Port,  feira),  annual  fair. 

Oloriela,  round  space,  rondel. 


Oobernaddr  Civile  civil  governor  of  a 

province. 
Orotesque  Style^  see  p.  lii. 
JSerrera  Style^  see  p.  xliv. 
Huerta,  fertile  tilled  land  resembling 

a  garden. 
Leguoy  Spanish  league  (about  4  Engl. 

miljBs). 
Lonja^  exchange. 
MaJOf  MdjOy  members  of  the  lower 

class    in    their    gala   attire    (old- 
fashioned  expression). 
Mezqvita  (Arab.  me»djid\  mosque. 
Mihrdhy  prayer-niche  in   a  mosque. 
MiraddVy  roof-terrace,  balcony. 
Mudijar  Style^  see  p.  xliy. 
NacimientOy  source. 
Oracidn^  Angelus,  bell  for  the  Ave 

Maria. 
Palacio  Episcopal  (Obispal)  or  Arzobiz- 

paly  bishop's  or  archbishop''8  palace. 
PcsrrdqmOy  parish-church. 
PcuiOy  public  promenade. 
Patio  (Port.  pateo\  court. 
Plateresque  StyUy  see  p.  1. 
PretidiOy  penitentiary. 
Puerto  del  Perddn  ('door  of  pardon") 

is  the  name   of  the  main  door  of 

several    cathedrals,    because    its 

passage  ensured  absolution. 
PuertOy  mountain-pass,  harbour. 
QuintOy    park   (villa  in  the    Roman 

sense). 
Quintaly  hundredweight  (4  arrobas). 
Rambla  (Arab.  ramlUy  sandy  place), 

river-bed,  dry  except  during  the 

rainy  season. 
ReJOy  screen,  railing,  parclose. 
RezpaldoSy  outer  side-walls  of  a  choir 

(coro). 
Retdblo  (Port.  retaibulo)y  reredos. 
Riay  submarine  mouth   of    a    river, 

fjord. 
Romeriay  pilgrimage,  church-fair. 
Sec  (Port.  86;  from  Lat.  sedeZy  a  seat), 

cathedral. 
Sierra  (PoTi.Serra;  *saw''),  mountain 

chain. 
Silleria.  choir-stalls. 
Tapia  (Port.    tdipa)y    Moorish  wall, 

made  of  earth. 
TrazcovOy  outside  of  end-wall  (back) 

of  choir  (coro). 
Vega  (Arab,  trail-fa),  see  Huerta. 
VentOy  VentorillOy  tavern  (Ital.  ozteria). 
Zaguan  (Arab.  zahn)y  vestibule. 
Zarzuelay  see  p.  xxvi. 
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Historical  Sketch  of  Spanish  Art. 

By  Profttiot  Carl  Juati. 

A  visit  to  Spain  will  ensure  the  lover  of  art  at  least  one  thing  — 
a  new  leaf  in  the  album  of  his  experiences.  A  peninsula  at  the  far 
end  of  JSarope)  protected  by  stormy  seas  and  a  precipitous  range  of 
mountains ;  a  history  that  has  no  analogy  with  that  of  any  other  oc* 
cidental  nation ;  a  people  of  strong  Individuality  and  still  stronger 
self-appreciation ,  always  antagonistic  to  what  is  foreign  and  con- 
vinced of  its  own  superiority;  a  literature  that  includes  the  most 
original  of  modem  books :  —  elements  such  as  these  cannot  but 
arouse  our  curiosity  as  to  the  achievements  of  Spain  in  the  technical, 
pictorial,  and  plastic  arts. 

Those  who  pick  their  way  for  the  first  time  through  the  laby- 
linthine  streets  of  an  old  Spanish  town  may  find  it  difficult  to  detect 
traces  of  a  genuine  Spanish  art,  and  will  be  inclined  to  ask  what  is 
the  Spanish  style,  and  whither  and  to  what  century  are  we  to  look  for 
the  national  schools  of  Spain.  The  monuments  before  us,  numerous 
as  they  are,  remain  dumb  to  questions  such  as  these.  Sometimes  it 
would  almost  seem  as  if  all  the  schools  of  the  rest  of  Europe  had 
given  each  other  a  rendezvous  in  Spain  at  the  expense  of  the  Spanish 
purse.  The  ancient  prelates  and  grandees,  the  magistrates  and  guilds 
present  themselves  as  patrons  of  art  of  the  most  varied  and  im* 
partial  tastes,  but  they  appear  to  have  shown  their  enthusiasm,  as 
the  Orientals  do  their  delight  in  dancing,  merely  by  looking  on. 

The  Romanesque  and  Gothic  cathedrals  seem  the  direct  outcome 
of  French  mediaevalism ;  the  tombs  and  retablos  of  the  14-1 5th  cent, 
are  full  of  reminiscences  of  Tuscany  and  Flanders ;  the  Renaissance 
in  Spain  suggests  a  transplanted,  luxuriant,  and  overgrown  Italian 
garden.  The  cinquecento  ^tyle  is  there  reproduced  with  the  most 
scrupulous  conscientiousness ;  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  were  re- 
vered as  demigods ;  Spanish  artists  did  their  best  to  Italianize  them- 
selves in  the  studios  of  Roman  and  Florentine  masters ;  even  the 
Venetians  were  by  no  means  without  their  imitators.  Finally  came 
the  Italian  naturalistic  movement ;  but  Spanish  artists  could  imitate 
this  only  by  abandoning  imitation  and  by  painting  what  lay  before 
their  eyes  —  vis,  Spanish  nature ;  and  thus  it  was  the  Italians  who 
showed  the  Spaniards  how  to  be  ^natural'  for  the  first  and  last  time. 
To  this  naturalistic  impulse  we  owe  Velazquez,  Zurbaran,  andMurillo. 
The  traveller  who  is  already  familiar  Trith  France,  Flanders,  and 
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Italy  is,  therefore,  In  the  most  fayourahle  position  to  enjoy  an  art-tour 
in  Spain.  His  sensations  will  often  he  comparahle  to  those  of  an 
enthusiastic  collector,  who  helieves  he  possesses  a  complete  set  of 
his  favourite  master's  works  and  suddenly  comes  upon  a  forgotten 
corner,  where  he  discovers,  amid  many  copies  and  pasticcios,  a 
numher  of  hitherto  unknown  originals.  But  this  analogy  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory. 

Travellers  who  have  never  visited  the  Orient  will  discover  in 
Spain  an  entirely  novel  field,  and  many  will  prohahly  find  that,  amid 
all  their  Iberian  experiences,  their  interest  is  most  powerfully  excited 
by  what  the  Spaniards  have  left  intax^t  of  the  creations  of  their  an- 
cient conquerors.  In  Spain  the  art  of  the  Moors  and  Arabs  may  be 
traced  from  its  first  dependent  steps  to  its  highest  stage  of  refine- 
ment, and  its  monuments  may  be  more  easily  studied  and  enjoyed 
there  than  anywhere  else. 

All  those  imported  art-methods,  whether  introduced  by  the  for- 
eigner himself  or  by  the  Spaniard  schooled  in  foreign  parts,  naturally 
awakened  imitation.  Each  new  phenomenon  called  into  existence 
some  kind  of  school,  the  style  of  which  showed  some  more  or  less 
distinct  trait  that  might  be  called  Spanish.  There  is  no  lack  of  in- 
teresting creations  on  which  an  individual  character  has  been  im- 
pressed by  the  stamp  of  a  national  spirit  In  most  cases,  however, 
this  Spanish  impress  is  seen  rather  in  sentiment  and  temperament 
than  in  any  specifically  artistic  element.  The  treatment  is  more 
sketchy,  the  taste  less  fine,  the  forms  more  empty.  The  feebleness 
of  the  forms  is,  however,  compensated  by  an  air  of  earnest  truth- 
fulness, a  strong  and  genuine  pathos.  Along  with  this  goes  a 
tendency  to  unbridled  fantasy,  to  exaggeration  approaching  cari- 
cature, to  a  heaping  up  of  parts,  to  astounding  combinations  of  the 
Oothic  and  the  Moorish,  the  mediaeval  and  the  modem. 

Acclimated  styles  of  this  kind  seldom,  however,  have  any  long 
continuance.  A  new  phenomenon  in  the  meantime  appears  in 
foreign  parts  to  arouse  once  more  the  tendency  to  imitate;  a  new 
wave  obliterates  all  traces  of  the  old.  That  which  had  scarce  taken 
root  disappears  at  once  and  without  resistance.  Spanish  art  is 
wanting  in  continuity  of  development ;  its  changes  are  invariably 
stimulated  from  without. 

It  would  carry  us  too  far  to  attempt  to  explain  this  lack  of 
initiative  and  creative  power  by  racial  qualities,  by  political  history, 
or  by  the  ancient  social  canker  of  contempt  for  the  worker  with  his 
hands.  Similar  phenomena  are  seen  to  this  day  among  the  nations 
that  lie  at  a  distance  from  the  main  focus  of  European  civilization ; 
they  show  the  same  zeal  to  'keep  up  with  the  procession'  by  a 
prompt  adoption  of  new  methods  and  inventions,  and  to  keep  step, 
at  least  ostensibly,  with  their  more  favourably  situated  sisters. 
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a.  Aroliitaetare. 

These  obserratidDB  seem  to  the  visitor  to  Spain  nowhere  so 
peitinent  as  in  the  domain  of  architecture.  ^Tbe  singularity  is,  that, 
though  endovred  -with  the  love  of  architecture,  and  an  intense  desire 
to  possessB  its  products,  nature  seems  to  have  denied  to  the  Spaniard 
the  inventive  faculty  necessary  to  enable  him  to  supply  himself 
with  the  productions  so  indispensable  to  his  intellectual  nature* 
(Fergusson). 

The  extant  ruins  give  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  wealth  of 
public  buildings  of  all  kinds  that  covered  Spain  in  the  days  of  the 
Boman  Empire.  Minda,  the  military  colony  founded  by  Augustus 
and  afterwards  the  capital  of  Lusitanla,  is  still  richer  in  remains 
than  any  other  spot.  Its  great  bridge  (once  of  81  arches),  its  two 
aqueducts,  the  theatre,  the  amphitheatre,  the  naumachia  and  circus, 
the  temple  of  Mars  (now  a  church),  the  triumphal  arch,  the  forum, 
the  therms,  the  villas,  and  the  camps  still  afford  a  very  fair  picture 
of  what  went  to  compose  a  great  town  in  the  days  of  Trajan,  Hadrian, 
and  Marcus  Aurelius.  At  Santiponce  (Italica),  Tarragona  ^  and 
Sagunto  nothing  is  to  be  found  but  shapeless  masses  of  concrete 
walls.  The  most  imposing  single  Roman  monument  in  the  peninsula 
is  the  aqueduct  of  Segovia, 

Numerous  elaborately  fitted  up  churches  were  erected  in  the 
Visigotliie  Period  (414-711),  but  the  small  basilica  at  Banoss  at> 
tributed  hy  an  inscription  to  King  Recceswlnd  (661),  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  one  of  these  now  intact.  The  arcades  show  a  tendency  to 
the  horseshoe  form ;  the  apse  or  sanctuary  is  rectangular.  Some 
idea  of  the  decorative  style  of  this  period  is  afforded  also  hy  the 
capitals  of  columns  and  other  architectural  fragments  in  the  mosque 
of  Cordova  J  at  Toledo ^  at  M4rida,  and  elsewhere.  Part  of  the  city 
walls  of  Toledo  dates  from  the  Visigothio  period. 

After  their  conquest  by  the  Moors  the  vanquished  Goths  estab- 
lished a  new  Christian  kingdom  among  the  mountain-fastnesses  of 
Attuxias,  which  formed  the  basis  for  the  gradual  recovery  of  the 
peninsula.  Here  pilgrimages  may  be  made  to  the  cavern  of  Cova- 
donga,  the  tomb  of  Pelayo,  and  to  the  churches  of  San  Miguel  de 
Lino  and  Santa  Maria  de  Naranco,  near  Oviedo.  Both  of  these 
ehurches  are  ascribed  to  Ramiro  1.  (843-50),  and  the  latter  was 
prohably  once  his  palace.  Of  a  similar  date  and  style  are  Santa  Cristina 

de  Lena,  and  San  PAdrn  And  g^n_  f  ^j^lq  ^t  Barcelona.^ 

Bomanesque  Btyie.  The  Pyrenees  form  no"  ethnographical 
harrier;  one  and  the  same  Iberian  race  occupies  Gascony,  Navarre, 
and  the  Basque  Provinces.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the 
new  architecture  of  Spain  was  closely  akin  to  that  of  France  in 
general  and  Aquitaine  in  particular.  The  influence  of  the  great 
orders  of  Oluny  and  Citeaux,  and  of  the  numerous  prelates  whom 
they  ftirnished  to  Spain,  tended  in  the  same  direction. 
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Most  of  the  ohnrches  of  the  ll-12th  cent,  were  of  moderate  size. 
TheTr  type  was  that  of  the'frjrsitlca  wifh'nav^  and  atsTes,  a^weil-^mked  ^ 
teftse^t^  a  triapsidal  terminsttipn  j  and  a  iCTtgilDSLSfllBJ^oVerthe 
crossing.  The  roof  was  at  first  flat ,  but  afterwards  the  naTejgaa^ 
covered  With'  b'arrel-vauTHng  and 'Ihe  aisles  with  guadranrorsemi- 
"harrel  vaulting.' "The  most  important  monument  oi  the  early  Ito- 
manesque  period  is  the  church  of  Santiago  de  Comvostela,  a  some- 
what simplified  copy  of  St.  Semln  at  Tbulower  Tlie  Auvergne 
arrangement  of  radiating  chapels  was  also  reproduced  here  for  the 
first  time.  Sau  Isidore  at  Leon.  San  Millan  and  other  churches  at 
Segovia ,  San  Vicente,  and  San  Pedro  at  Avila,  Santa  Maria  and 
^htiago  at  Corunna  are  additional  exampIeToTThe  same  style. 
— "  The  custom  of  removing  the  choir  from  the  sanctuary  to  the 
nave  began  at  an  early  date,  and  at  the  close  of  the  middle  ages  it 
had  become  the  regular  practice.  One  consequence  was  that  the  £. 
part  of  the  church  lost  its  importance  and  lagged  in  development. 
As  the  choir  (core)  was  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  high  walls, 
the  unity  of  the  interior  of  the  church  was  wholly  destroyed.  De- 
corated within  and  without  with  the  most  elaborate  sculpturing, 
these  choirs  furnish  us  with  the  richest  specimens  of  the  work  of 
the  ecclesiastical  artist ;  but  they  form  as  it  were  a  church  within 
a  church  and  reduce  the  latter  to  the  functions  of  a  hall  of  shelter. 
The  Spanish  cathedrals,  as  compared  with  those  of  France  and 
England,  have  had  the  inestimable  good  fortune  of  seeing  their 
mediaBval  contents  and  stamp  preserved  from  the  destruction  of  a 
later  age,  and  indeed  they  are  often  less  changed  than  those  of 
Italy.    The  cathedrals  are  the  true  museums  of  Spain. 

In  the  12th  cent,  the  Cistercian  order  introduced  the  Burgund- 
ian  type  of  church,  the  noble  and  severe  forms  of  which  contained 
the  elements  of  the  Pointed  or  Gothic  Style.  Examples  of  this  are 
the  churches  of  Veruela  (ca.  1146)  and  of  Las  HuelgaSy  near  Burgos. 
Groining  gradually  supplants  waggon  or  barrel  vaulting.  Large 
churches,  such  as  those  at  SalamancOj^  Tarrq^QQ^  LSrida,  and 
Tudela  jihough  begun  in  the  llomanesqu'eperiod,  assume  an  early- 
^otliic  character  before  their  building  is  completed.  These  churches 
are  the  first  edifices  in  which  the  Spanish  spirit  has  expressed 
itself  architecturally,  and  their  characteristics  are  noble  simplicity, 
solidity  of  construction,  clearness  and  precision  of  form,  delicacy  of 
ornamentation,  and  proportions  that  make  an  impression  of  solemn- 
ity and  earnestness.  Especial  value  was  attached  to  tiie  indis- 
pensable Cimborio  (over  the  crossing),  which  at  Zamora,  TorOf  and 
Salamanca  assumed  the  form  of  a  lofty  dome,  with  a  drum  pierced 
by  windows.  The  external  colonnades,  extending  from  the  W.  front 
along  the  K.  and  S.  sides,  form  a  peculiar  feature ;  examples  of 
this  may  be  seen  at  Segovia^  where  a  Templar  church  has  also  been 
preserved. 

Even  before  the  completion  of  these  early -Gothic  btiildingt 
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the  developed  Fiencli  cathedral  style  of  the  13th  cent,  was  intro- 
duced Into  Spain,  probahly  by  French  architects.  It  is  first  seen  in 
the  large  cathedrals  of  Bumoi  ri2211  and  ToUdo  0227),  and  a  Uttle 
later  in  that  of  Leon,  Scarcely  a  trace  of  a  native  element  is  visible 
in  these  stiuotures.  The  device  of  chapels  radiating  from  the  apse 
is  no^lieTe  so  popular  as  in  Spain.  The  interior  of  AvUa  Caihe' 
dral,  vriih.  its  double  ambulatory,  is  especially  graceful.  The  richer 
style  of  the  14th  cent,  is  marked  by  the  use  of  carved  flowers 
in  its  ornamentation,  by  its  finely  articulated  profiles,  and  by  its 
complicated  tracery.  The  final  artistic  development  took  place  in 
the  15-16th  cent.,  partly  under  German  and  Flemish  influence. 
Johaim  of  Cologne  and  his  son  £Etmon  were  the  dominant  architects 
in  the  diocese  of  Burgos ;  and  the  cathedral  of  Burgos  then  received 
its  poetic  silhouette  by  the  addition  of  the  caps  to  its  towers,  the 
eimborio,  and  the  chapel  of  the  Gondestabile.  The  15th  cent, 
opened  with  the  foundation  of  Semlle  CathedrcU,  which  covers  a  larger 
area  than  any  other  Christian  church  except  St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 
This  cathedral,  which  is  conterminous  with  the  old  mosque,  is,  per- 
haps, the  work  of  Germans.  All  the  buildings  of  the  time  of  the 
'CathoKc  Kings'  are  distinguished  by  their  uniformity  of  style  and 
their  romantic  magnificence.  Inscriptions  are  used  after  the  Arab 
fashion  as  ornamental  motives.  Some  of  the  finest  Gothic  buildings 
in  Spain  (as  at  Salamanca  in  1613  and  at  Segovia  In  1623)  were 
begun  and  finished  after  the  Renaissance  had  already  made  itself  felt. 

In  Catalonia  the  evolution  of  the  interior  of  the  churches  took 
a  course  of  its  own.  In  the  effort  after  spaciousness  the  naves 
were  gradually  made  wider  and  wider,  until  the  aisles  disappeared 
and  were  represented  merely  by  a  series  of  separate  chapels,  as  in 
the  churches  of  Anjou.  Good  examples  of  these  aisleless  churches 
are  the  Cathedral,  ^anta  Maria^  del  Mill,  and  Santa  Maria  del  Pino 
at  Barcelona^  the  cathedral  of  Palma  (Majorca),  and  the  cathedral 
of  Verona. 

The  plan  of  imitating  the  large  windows  of  the  cathedrals  of 
N.  l?iance  was  soon  found  to  be  unsuitable  for  the  sun-burnt  land 
of  Spain ;  hence  the  windows  were  first  walled  up  (as  at  Avild)  and 
afterwards  replaced  by  very  low  or  very  narrow  ones.  Small  churches 
of  a  later  date,  in  which  the  idea  of  a  Spanish  temple  finds  its  full 
expression,  are  almost  windowless.  Their  exterior  is  simple  and 
bare  like  the  buildings  of  the  Orient.  Within,  a  *dim  religious  Mght' 
is  shed  upon  the  altar  and  its  immediate  environment,  while  the 
whole  of  the  apsidal  ending  is  shut  off  by  the  sculptured  *retablo', 
reaching  to  the  roof. 

t 

When  the  Arabs  came  to  Spain,  they  possessed  no  architecture 
properly  so  called.  As  a  race,  they  were  as  deficient  as  the  Span- 
iards in  constructive  ingenuity ;  their  whole  strength  lay  in  their 
ornamentation.    The  Jdosgue  of  Cordova^  the  oldest  and  largest 
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Moorish  monument  in  Spain,  is  a  many-colnmned  and  originally 
flat-roofed  structure,  the  components  of  which  were  collected  from 
other  buildings,  while  its  plastic  and  mosaic  ornamentation  was 
entrusted  to  artists  from  Byzantium.  From  this  Byzantine  begin- 
ning was  evolved  that  characteristic  grammar  of  form  used  to  the 
present  day  in  all  Mohammedan  countries  and  apparent  in  all 
the  other  Moobish  Monumbnts  of  Spain.  These  monuments,  of 
world-wide  celebrity,  are  various  in  kind,  including  mosques  and 
synagogues,  royal  castles,  baths,  towers,  and  city-gates.  The  most 
striking  edifice  is,  perhaps,  El  Oristo  de  la  Luz  in  Toledo^  the  mosque 
in  which  Alfonso  YI.  caused  the  first  mass  to  be  read  after  bis 
capture  of  the  city  in  1085,  3  bold  and  brilliant  cabinet-piece  of 
Arab  construction.  Other  specimens  are  the  Casa  de  Mesa  and  .the 
Taller  del  Moro  in  the  same  city,  the  Aljaferia  at  Saragossa.  The 
monumental  creations  of  the  last  period  of  the  Moorish  dominion 
in  Seville  exist  only  in  fragments  or  in  metamorphosis.  Of  the 
mosque  all  that  remains  is  the  minaret  (La  Giralda ;  1196)  and  theN. 
portal  of  the  Court  of  Oranges.  The  Alcazar  was  renewed  by  Pedro 
the  Cruel  in  the  14th  cent.,  and  again  in  the  16th  by  the  Italian 
architects  of  Charles  V.  After  the  conquest  of  Seville  (1248)  Ibn 
al-Ahmar  made  Chranada  the  capital  of  the  last  Moorish  kingdom 
in  Spain,  and  to  this  fragmentary  relic  of  the  Arab  power,  which 
clung  to  the  Soil  for  250  years  more,  Spain  owes  the  Alhambra, 
that  gem  of  the  delicate  fancy  of  the  Moor,  that  realised  vision  of 
the  Arabian  Nights. 

Even  after  the  conquest  of  Granada  the  same  style  was  carried 
on  by  the  Moresco  subjects  of  the  Christian  rulers,  and  its  forms 
were  applied  to  the  buildings  of  the  new  kingdom.  The  Spaniards 
name  this  blending  of  Moorish  and  Christian  art  the  Estilo  MuD]gjAB. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  new  style  or  even  a  new  modification  of  a 
style ;  it  is  simply  an  external  application  of  somewhat  incongruous 
elements  to  any  kind  of  structure.  The  Arab  taste  has,  however, 
exercised  a  strong  influence  upon  purely  Gothic  or  Renaissance 
creations.  The  most  interesting  examples  of  this  Muddjar  style  are 
the  two  synagogues  at  Toledo,  Santa  Maria  la  Blanca  of  the  12th 
cent,  and  El  Traiisito  of  the  14th.  At  Seville  the  palaces  of  the 
Jlarguis  of  ^arifa  (Casa  de  Pilatos)  and  the  Duke  of.AlbaTJTJasajF" 
las  Duenas)  show  Moorish,  mi^ed  with  Gothic  and  plateresque, 
elements. 

The  &enai88ance  Style  will  be  discussed  under  the  heading 
of  Sculpture.  At  first  it  showed  itself  only  in  the  ornamental  parts 
of  buildings.  The  use  of  Corinthian  columns  and  other  classical 
features  in  Gothic  churches  led  architects  like  Diego  db  Silos  and 
Yaldblyiba  to  the  erection  of  much-admired  buildings,  such  as 
San  Salvador  at  Ubeda  and  the  cathedrals  of  Qranada,  Malaga^ 
and  Jaen.  This  golden  age  with  its -saturnalia  of  ornamentation  was 
followed  by  the  CiNavscBNTo  or  Hbbbbba  Style,  which  is  marked 
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by  severity  and  sobriety,  sbans  all  decoration,  and  seeks  its  effects 
simply  by  size  and  proportions.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  creator 
of  its  typical  monnment,  the  Eaeorial.  The  BABoaim  Sttls  is 
woitMly  represented  by  the  Royal  Palace  of  the  BourboffU,  which 
dominates  the  view  of  Madrid  as  seen  from  the  N. 

b.  Bcnlptiire. 

The  scnlptnre  of  Spain  is  the  branch  of  national  art  least  known 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  country.    Its  beginnings  mast  be  sought 
in  the  early  Christian  period.  Built  into  the  walls  of  the  presbytery 
of  the  church  of  San  Feliu  at  Oerona  are  four  eariy-Ghristian  sarco- 
phagi and  two  Roman  ones.    But  then  follows,  as  in  Italy,  a  long 
night  of  which  nothing  is  known.  There  are  few  sculptures  left  that 
can,  on  any  serions  grounds,  be  referred  to  the  Visigothic  period ; 
and  specimens  shown  here  and  there  as  Visigothic  have  no  claim 
whatever  to  the  epithet.  The  only  important  works  of  art  of  that 
period  are  the  golden  crowns  of  Guarrazar,  preserved  at  the  Muscle 
de  Gluny  in  Paris  and  in  the  Archaeological  Museum  of  Madrid. 
Those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  relics  of  the  first  centuries  of 
-  the  Reconquista  should  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Asturias  and  study  the 
contents  of  the  Gamara  Santa  at  Oviedo  (from  which  a  few  objects 
have  been  brought  to  the  Madrid  Archaeological  Museum),  and  they 
should  also  examine  the  ivory  crucifix  of  the  Gid  at  Salamanca  and 
the  reliquary  of  St.  Millan  in  the  Rioja  (1035). 

The  existence  of  works  in  stone  can  hardly  be  proved  before 
the  11th  cent.,  and  the  barbaric  mason's  work  on  portals,  fonts, 
and  tombs  hardly  allows  us  to  speak  of  an  art  of  sculpture  before 
the  second  half  of  the  12th  century.  Even  then  it  is  long  before 
the  Canteros  and  Eintalladorea  reach  anything  but  a  very  low  level. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  the  better  products  of  the  13-14th  cent. 
are  almost  all  of  Fkbnoh  or  Italian  Obioin,  even  when  (as  is 
often  the  case)  no  foreign  names  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
them.  And  this  assumption  is  supported  by  the  practical  identity 
of  these  sculptures  with  those  of  countries  in  which  they  are  the 
outeome  of  a  continuous  history,  by  the  want  of  a  similar  continuity 
in  Spain,  and  by  the  inferior  level  of  the  general  development, 
above  which  only  a  few  isolated  instances  of  better  work  emerge. 

The  first  attempts  in  sculpture  in  stone  are  found  in  the  N.  W.  and 
in  the  district  of  the  Pyrenees,  as  in  San  Salvador  de  Leire  in  Na^ 
varre,  in  San  Pedro  in  Huesca  (lunettes),  at  BipoU  (portada),  and  in 
San  Pablo  del  Campo  at  Barcelona.  Quaint  reliefs  are  immured  in 
the  facade  of  San  Isidoro  at  Leon  and  on  the  S.  side  of  the  cathedral 
of  SanLiago.  The  figures  of  the  12th  cent,  are  generally  mere 
puppets,  even  those  on  the  royal  monument  at  Najera,  erected  by 
Sancho  III.  (1157)  in  honour  of  Dona  Bianca.  Barcelona  was  a 
wealthy  city,  dominating  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean ;  but 
the  sarcophagus  of  St.  Eulalia  (1327),  with  its  Pisan  reminiscences 
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shows  how  easily  its  art-cravings  were  satisfied  at  the  beginniag 
of  the  14th  century. 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  influences  from  the  N.E.  was  that 
of  the  Gebat  Ecclbsiastioal  Obdbbs,  especially  that  of  Clunt.  It, 
therefore,  need  not  astonish  us,  if  we  find  works  of  great  excellence 
standing,  as  it  were  miraculously  and  without  intermediary,  along- 
side the  barbarous  attempts  just  noted.  The  Puerta  de  la  Gloria  of 
Santiago  de  Compostela  is  undoubtedly  as  foreign  in  origin  as  the 
church  itself;  the  name  of  the  architect  is  recorded  as  Maestre 
Mateo  (d.  after  1188).  The  admirable  terracotta  statuettes  in  the 
S.  portal  of  S.  Vicente  at  AvUa  belong  to  the  13th  cent.,  to  judge 
from  the  identity  of  their  style  with  that  of  the  rich  stone  area  in 
the  interior  of  the  church.  This  area  is  the  finest  work  of  its  kind. 
The  imagination  of  the  Romanesque  stone-cutters  may  be  admired 
in  the  cloisters  and  churches  of  the  12-13th  centuries.  It  fairly 
ran  riot  in  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  where  Biblical  scenes  and 
purely  decoratire  motives  alternate  with  beast-fables,  fantastic 
monsters,  and  scenes  from  human  life  (Tarragona,  Lirida,  BipoU, 
ElnCj  San  Cugat  near  Barcelona). 

The  cathedral  of  Tarragona  furnishes  a  unique  opportunity  for  • 
an  almost  complete  survey  of  Spanish  art-styles  from  the  early- 
Ghristian  days  (sarcophagus  in  the  facade)  down  to  the  baroque 
period.  Even  the  Moorish  mihrltb  (?)  is  represented.  The  door  to 
the  cloisters  is,  perhaps,  the  most  notable  pre-Gothio  work  in  marble 
in  the  province. 

Though  it  is  true  that  Romanesque  or  even  quite  rude  figures 
are  found  in  monuments  of  a  pronounced  Gothic  style  as  late  as  the 
14th  cent.,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  Nobth  Fbbnoh  Sttlb 
had  made  its  mark  here  and  there  in  the  second  half  of  the  13th 
century.  Its  entire  development  may  be  followed  from  that  period 
onwards,  often  in  examples  of  undeniable  excellence.  —  Now,  the 
outworn  forms  of  a  tradition  of  a  thousand  years  were  at  last  shaken 
off;  now,  a  modern  style  arose  for  the  first  time  based  upon  a 
genuinely  creative  activity  and  inspired  by  models  taken  from  life ; 
and  now,  for  the  first  time,  it  is  possible  to  hope  for  real  artistic 
delight. 

The  cloisters  and  portals  of  the  cathedral  of  Bvrgoa  form  an  admir- 
able museum  of  French  Gothic  art,  from  the  still  somewhat  stiff 
and  self-conscious  style  of  the  13th  cent.  (Apostles'  Door)  down  to 
the  graceful  ease  of  the  14th  century.  The  exact  dates  are,  however, 
unknown.  Both  dates  and  stone-cutters'  names  are  knowa  in  the 
case  of  Maestre  Bartolomfs  Apostles  (1278)  at  the  main  door  of  the 
cathedral  of  Tarragona  y  which  Caalayls,  a  century  later  (1375), 
could  complete  only  by  clumsy  imitations.  They  are  crude  and  stiff 
as  columns  in  their  attitude,  but  are  not  destitute  of  new  elements 
both  in  features  and  drapery.  Those  in  the  W.  portal  of  S.  Vicente 
aX  Avila  are   mummy-like  caricatures;  even  those  on  the  external 
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wall  of  the  choir  of  Toledo  Cathedral  are  comparatiTely  rough  and 
jejune. 

This  French  style  also  preyailed  in  Navarre  (Olite^  SanffiUda, 
Estella),  The  Glanstro  of  Pampeluna  is  little  inferior  to  that  of 
Burgos.  The  style  spread  over  the  whole  peninsula.  It  is  seen  at 
once  in  the  cathedrals  of  Basque  Vitoria  and  of  Leon  and  Valeneia 
(N.  portal). 

The  best  of  the  ideal  works  are  the  statues  and  statuettes  of  the 

Madonna.    St.  Ferdinand's  ivory  Yirgen  de  las  Batallas  at  SevilU  U, 

perhaps,  the  earliest  work  of  this  kind  brought  to  Spain.   Among 

these  Madonnas  are  works  full  of  dignity  and  sweetness,  of  genuine 

beauty  and  plastic  conception.    They  are  to  be  seen  over  the  altars 

of  chapels,  in  gateways,  or  in  large  retablos,  as  at  Tortosa  and  Palma 

(behind  the  modern  altar).    The  cathedral  at  PUueneia  and  many 

other  churches  contain  several  images  of  the  Virgin.  €k)od  examples 

are  found  at  Toledo,  Siguenxa,  Oandiaj  and  Sagunto.    Gems  among 

smaller  works  of  art  are  the  reliquary  at  StviUe,  known  as  the  Tablas 

AlfoDsinas  (1274),  and  the  silver  plating  of  the  high-altar  in  the 

cathedral  at  Oerona  (1348). 

Statues  on  tombs  are  very  numerous,  but  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  15th  cent,  they  generally  have  rude,  typical  features.  The 
finest  specimen  of  portrait-sculpture  is  the  tomb  of  St.  Ferdinand 
and  Beatrice  of  Swabia,  in  the  cloisters  of  Bwrgoa.  The  statue  of 
Diego  de  Anaya  (d.  1437),  in  one  of  the  cloister  -  chapels  of  the 
cathedral  at  Salamanca,  is  still  quite  ideal  in  its  treatment.  The 
monument  of  Archbp.  Lopez  de  Luna  (d.  1382)  in  the  Seo  of  Sara- 
gossa,  is  a  classical  masterpiece.  Leon,  Palma,  and  PiUg  are  rich  in 
similar  monuments. 

In  the  last  third  of  the  15th  cent,  there  took  place  a  Revolution 
m  Sttlb,  helped  by  the  now  widespread  mastery  of  the  technical  part 
of  sculpture.  The  characteristic  features  are  more  emphasized,  the 
gestures  more  spontaneous  and  more  individual.  Waved  lines  give 
place  to  broken  ones,  rounded  surfaces  to  sharp-edged  ones.  The 
realistic  tendency  is,  however,  not  as  yfet  marred  by  a  loss  in  in- 
tellectual and  ffisthetic  content;  so  far  it  rather  heightens  the  faculty 
of  representation. 

We  now  for  the  first  time  find  genuine  portraits,  though  un- 
doubtedly an  attempt  at  portraiture  is  evident  in  many  earlier 
works.  For  those  who  are  more  or  less  conversant  with  Spanish 
hist(wy  the  tombs  of  this  period  afford  inexhaustible  entertainment. 
They  present  to  us  with  the  greatest  vitality  and  distinctness  the 
men  of  a  time  when  the  activity  of  the  nation  was  at  its  highest  and 
its  gro^h  in  full  development.  In  the  long  line  of  tombs  in  the 
great  cathedrals  it  is  often  easy  to  pick  out  one  which,  as  it  were, 
fixes  and  embodies  the  zenith  of  the  nation's  life.  At  Seville  the 
first  perfect  portrait-statue  is  that  of  Archbp.  Juan  de  Cervantes 
(d.  14^),  by  Lortnto  Mercadante  de  Bretana. 
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A  selection  of  the  most  admirable  tombs  would  alone  make  a  long 
list.  A  few  tbat  may  be  mentioned  are  those  of  the  learned  Bishop 
Alonso  de  Cartagena  (d.  1466),  by  OU  de  SiloCy  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Visitation  in  the  cathedral  of  Burgos;  Bernardo  Diaz  de  Fuente 
Pelayo  (d.  1492),  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Anne;  Charles  III.  of  Navarre 
and  his  wife  in  Pampekma;  Don  Alvaro  de  Luna,  by  Pablo  Ortiz 
(1489),  at  Toledo;  Juan  de  Grado,  at  Zamora;  Card,  de  San  Eus- 
taquio,  in  Sigiienza;  Raymond  LuUy,  by  Sagrero,  in  San  Francisco 
at  Palma.  Among  the  numerous  idealized  figures  may  be  mentioned 
the  13  statues  of  the  Chapter  House  at  Tarragona,  those  of  the  Lonja 
of  Palma,  and  those  in  the  convent-church  of  Ona. 

In  the  Mediterranean  districts  lyhere  the  Limousin  dialect  is 
spoken,  the  Influbnoe  of  Italy  is  stronger  than  that  of  France. 
After  the  end  of  the  14th  cent,  a  style  became  prevalent  here,  which, 
while  clearly  showing  its  Pisan  origin,  has  also  a  distinct  local  flavour. 
The  numerous  ret^blos  are  generally  of  moderate  size  and  contain 
several  reliefs  enclosed  in  flat  frames  of  rich  Gothic  ornamentation. 
The  insignificant  church  of  San  Lorenzo  at  LSrida  possesses  three 
such  retablos;  there  is  a  good  one  at  Tarragona.  The  alabaster 
panels  of  the  trascoro  of  the  cathedral  of  Valencia  (1466)  recall  the 
works  of  Ghiberti.  The  museum  of  Lirida  contains  the  fragments 
of  noble  works  that  bear  testimony  to  the  flourishing  state  of  this 
branch  of  art  in  Catalonia  at  the  close  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
plastic  talent  of  the  Aragonese,  afterwards  so  astonishingly  illustrated, 
here  already  shows  proofs  of  its  existence.  Great  things  were  ac- 
complished in  the  creation  of  idealistic  and  profoundly  sympathetic 
forms,  which  at  the  same  time  were  completed  with  the  help  of  the 
most  naive  and  individual  studies  of  nature.  At  the  head  of  their 
class  stand  two  works  of  Pere  Johan  de  Tarragona:  the  retablo 
mayor  of  the  cathedral  of  Tarragona,  with  its  colossal  statues  of 
the  Madonna,  St.  Thecla,  and  St.  Paul  (begun  in  1426),  and  that 
of  the  Seo  of  Swragossa,  with  the  Adoration,  Transfiguration,  and 
Ascension. 

The  Castilian,  Andalusian,  and  Portuguese  works  of  this  period 
present  a  strong  contrast  to  these  creations ,  so  simple  in  their  ar- 
rangement and  inspired  by  such  an  Italian  feeling  for  form.  The  dry 
and  meagre  figures,  the  jejune  and  often  even  repellent  conception 
would  be  enough  to  betray  the  presence  of  colonies  of  Northbbn 
Abtists,  even  if  their  names  were  wanting.  A  classical  example  is 
the  Door  of  the  Lions,  by  Armequfn  de  Egas  of  Brussels,  in  the 
cathedral  of  Toledo. 

The  principal  works  in  this  genre  of  sculpture  —  low-German 
in  origin  but  quickly  acclimatized  —  are  the  huge  retablos  •  of  the 
cathedrals  of  Toledo  (by  Enrique  de  Egaa  and  Pedro  Oumiei)  and 
Seville  (by  Dancarty  They  represent  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  creative  thought  and  power  of  representation,  and  could  not  be 
overlooked  in  any  satisfactory  history  of  early-Flemish  sculpture. 


Italian  misters,  who  eitber  came  to  ine  country  o 
misBionB  in  lt»ly,  and  partly  by  Spanieh  masters,  who  learned  Iteir 
B*sdieeb's  Spain.  i 
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art  in  Italian  studios.  The  commissions  were  mostly  executed  for 
the  Mendozas,  Fonsecas,  Riberas,  Velascos,  and  other  families, 
to  which  the  ecclesiastical  princes  of  Spain  belonged.  Sculptors 
like  Felipe  Vigami  and  Berruguete^  architects  like  Diego  de  Siloe^ 
Enrique  de  Egos,  and  Alonso  CovarrHbias,  and  goldsmiths  like  the 
Arphes  created  the  so-called  Plateresque  Style  t,  that  brilliant  ex- 
pression of  the  Spanish  spirit  in  the  time  of  the  'Catholic  Kings' 
and  Charles  V. 

_— '  The  effect  of  this  style  on  those  who  are  susceptible  to  pictorial 
charm  in  architectural  and  plastic  works  may  almost  be  described 
as  dazzling.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  associations 
with  the  word  Renaissance  might  easily  lead  to  mistake.  It  is  not 
a  'new  birth',  for  the  art  affected  was  in  full  possession  of  its  life 
and  creative  faculty ;  it  is  simply  a  change  of  dress.  It  is  not  a 
'revival  of  the  past',  for  it  is  really  a  new  departure.  The  pla- 
teresque style  is  merely  a  metamorphosis  of  the  latest  and  pictorial 
phase  of  Gothic,  just  as  the  latter  may  be  in  some  sense  regarded: 
as  a  metamorphosis  of  and  substitute  for  the  Alhambraic  and  Mu- 
d^jar  styles.  The  grammar  of  form  in  these  three  styles  is  as 
distinct  as  possible ;  the  principle  of  covering  superficial  spaces  with 
the  richest,  finest,  and  most  fantastic  ornamentation  is  common  to  all. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  figure-sculptures  of  the  new 
dispensation  were  on  a  distinctly  higher  plane  than  their  prede- 
cessors. The  new  elements  of  taste  and  study  (e,g,  the  classical 
style,  anatomy)  made  their  way  but  slowly;  neither  in  observation 
of  nature,  nor  in  expression  and  character,  nor  in  the  gift  of  story- 
telling or  the  power  of  adaptation  to  the  space  at  command,  and  least 
of  all  in  the  harmony  of  its  spirit  with  the  environment,  is  the  Re- 
naissance sculpture  entitled  to  look  down  on  what  had  gone  before 
it.  Indeed  the  Renaissance^  of  this  period  is  responsible  for  the 
most  baroque  aberrations  of  taste  that  the  art  has  to  offer. 

The  number  of  works  by  the  early-Renaissance  artists  of  Italy 
that  came  to  Spain  is  not  large.  The  cathedral  at  Badajoz  contains 
a  relief  of  the  Madonna  in  the  style  of  Donatello  (also  to  be  seen 
elsewhere)  and  a  Venetian  brass  with  a  figure  in  relief  of  Diego 
Suarez  de  Figueroa,  the  ambassador.  The  first  and  richest  work  of 
the  Lombard  school  in  Spain  is  the  chateau  of  Calahorra,  near 
Guadix,  built  about  1510  by  the  Marques  del  Zenete.  The  Italian 
marble-cutters  were  mainly  occupied  in  the  production  of  imposing 
Monumental  Tombs.  The  mural  monument  of  Archbishop  Men- 
doza  in  the  cathedral  of  Seville  (Capilla  de  la  Antigua)  was  executed 
by  Miguel  of  Florence  about  1509,  and  is  probably  the  quaintest  of 
all  in  its  figures.  By  the  same  artist  is  the  terracotta  relief  over 
the  Puerta  del  Perdon,  representing  in  stormy  fashion  the  Expul- 


t  JEstilo  platerescOf  so  called  because  of  tke  resemblance  of^its  delicate 
ornamentation  to  silver-plate  (plata). 
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sion  of  the  Money  Changers  from  the  Temple  and  the  Annuneiation 
(1519).    A  similar  work  is  the  monument  of  P.  Gonzalez  de  Men- 
doza  (d.  1495)  in  the  capilla  mayor  of  the  cathedral  at  Toledo^  with 
the  Madonna  in  the  lunette.  The  richest  examples  of  this  class,  and 
indeed  o£  Benaissanee  sculpture  in  general,  are  the  two  Lombardic 
monuments  by  Genoese  Mastere  in  the  University  Church  of  SevUle: 
that  of  Pedro  Enriquez  de  Ribera  (d.  1492),  by  AfUonh  de  Aprile, 
and  that  of  his  wife  Catalina,  by  Pace  Oatbu.     The  altar  of  the 
Capilla  de  Escalas,  in  the  cathedral,  erected  by  Bait,  de  Rio  in 
1539,  is  also  of  Genoese  workmanship.    The  statues  of  the  Con- 
stable and  his  wife  at  Burgos  are  mainly  admirable  for  the  in- 
dustry dffiplayed  in  the  representation  of  their  dress.  The  cathedral 
of  Murcta^  the  tower  of  which,  built  by   Card.  Matthias  Lang, 
transports  us  into  the  time  of  Pope  Julius  11.,  contains  a  large 
relief  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds ;  the  figure  of  the  Virgin 
in'  the  baptistery  is  later. 

There  is  a  whole  series  of  monuments  of  prime  historical  interest 
in  which  all  the  forms  and  motives  of  this  style  are  represented : 
—  medallion-reliefs,  statuettes,  garlands  of  fruit,  winged  lions  and 
griffins  at  the  comers.  These  various  details  were  often  executed  by 
specialists  of  unequal  skill  under  the  superintendence  of  one  artist- 
in-chief.  DoMBNico  Fancblli  of  Floronce  was  summoned  to 
execute  the  monument  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  the  Capilla 
Real  at  Orarhoda  and  that  of  their  only  son,  Don  Juan  (d.  1497),  in 
the  church  of  St.  Thomas  at  Aoila.  The  latter  is  distinguished  by 
the  purity  and  beauty  of  its  style.  Perhaps  by  the  same  hand,  and 
certainly  of  the  same  school,  are  the  Altar  of  St.  Catharine  and  the 
seated  figure  of  Bishop  Alfonso  Tostado  de  Madrigal  (d.  1455)  in 
the  cathedral  of  Avila.  These  monuments  met  with  such  approval 
.  that  the  executors  of  Card.  Ximenez  (d.  1617)  decided  to  employ 
the  same  artist  for  that  statesman's  monument  in  the  chapel  of  the 
university  at  Alcald.  On  FancelU's  death  the  execution  of  this  work 
was  entrusted  to  Babtolom^  Obdonbz,  who  resided  usually  at 
Baicelona  but  undertook  this  task  at  Carrara,  with  the  help  of  Ita- 
lians. Ordofiez  died  in  1520  at  Carrara  and  left  three  other  un- 
finished monuments,  which  were  completed  by  Italian  marmorari 
and  shipped  to  Spain.  One  of  these  was  that  of  Philip  the  Hand- 
some and  Juana  la  Loca  in  the  Capilla  Real  at  Oranada,  Similar 
works  are  the  monument  of  Archbp.  Alfonso  de  Fonseca  (d.  1512) 
in  the  Ursullne  church  at  Salamanca  (now  pulled  down),  the  four 
Fonseca  monuments  at  Coca^  and  the  monument  of  Francisco  Ra- 
mirez and  Dofia  Beatrice  in  the  Concepelon  Jer6nima  at  Madrid. 
There  afre  two  fine  reliefs  by  Ordofiez,  whom  Francisco  de  Holanda 
called  the  'Eagle  of  Relief ,  on  the  trascoro  of  the  cathedral  of  Bar" 
celona ,  which  promised  to  be  a  Spanish  counterpart  of  the  Cap- 
pella  del  Santo  in  Padua,  but  unfortunately  remained  a  fragment. 
Otheif  contemporary  Lombard  masters  are  authors  of  the  monuments 
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of  Bishop  Albornoz  of  Avila  (d.  1514),  in  the  cathedral  of  Toledo,  of 
^         Bishop  Francisoo  Ruiz  (d.  1528) ,  in  the  church  of  San  Juan  de  la 
V       Penitencla  in  the  same  city,  and  of  the  altar  with  the  monuments 
^         of  the  Ayala  family  in  San  Lorenzo  at  Santiago, 
<  Dbcosatiye  Soulptubb  "was,. as  might  have  been  expected  from 

r,  the  Oriental  bent  of  the  national  taste,  that  branch  of  the  art  in  which 
^^\>  the  new  style  was  adopted  with  the  most  ardour  and  most  speedily 
^  -  practised  by  native  artists.  The  facades,  doorways,  and  windows  of 
*->  Gothic  buildings  were  used  as  fields  for  the  application  of  Renaissance 
/<  ornamentation,  the  forms  of  which  were  at  first  akin  to  the  beautiful 
and  intelligent  style  of  the  early  Renaissance  in  Lombardy.  The 
spring  of  invention  seemed  inexhaustible;  there  are  hardly  two 
^  buildings  decorated  on  the  same  system.  The  college  of  Santa  Cruz 
in  VaUadolid  (1480-92)^audJ;he%gspitalof  the  s^  name  in  Toledo 
^^{1^)4),  botE  byJ^NRJuuB.  de  Egas  or]?ruSSeTS,_^te  th^  earliest 
knoWlT'TinJiiuments  of" the  style.  The^eatestTTiowever,  of  the 
foreigners  who  made  the  Renaissance  style  at  home  in  Spain  was 
a  Burgundian,  Philip  Vigabni,  surnamed  db  Boagona  (d.  1543). 
He  received  his  training  as  a  carver  of  images  in  France,  and  it 
was  by  travelling  that  he  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  forms  of 
the  Italian  style  and  his  insight  into  their  grace  and  dignity.  He 
seems  to  have  made  his  first  appearance  in  Spain  jjLSmv^aSjL.^^^^^ 
he  executed  the  many-figured  reliefs  of  the  Jassion  on  thejraagprj^ 
perhaps  the  most  pregnant  work  of  this  period  of  transition.  A 
kindred  work  by  an  unknown  hand  is  the  retablo  of  the  Constable's 
Chapel^  which  charms  by  its  naive  realfsm  and  the  beauty  oTlts^ 
heads.  The  cjioir-stalls  (1507)  seem  to  be  the  first  example  of  the 
'grotesque'  style.  In  the  dome^  with  its_  statues,  Vigarnf  a^pearsjxi^^ 
jti[e  capacity  of  arehiteet.  Later  he  was  employed  by  Card,  Ximenez 
in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Toledo ,  and  designed  the  retablo 
of  the  Capilla  Real  at  Granada,  The  facade  of  the  lunatic  asylum 
in  the  latter  city  (1536)  is  in  the  same  style.  —  The  palace  of 
Charles  V.  in  the  Alhambra,  begun  in  1526,  is  a  work  of  the  Spa- 
niard Ped^ro  Machuca,  The  ornate  S.  portal  was  executed  by  NiceoU) 
da  Corte  of  Genoa ;  the  N.  portal  exhibits  the  sober  style  of  Herrera, 
The  forms  of  the  15th  cent,  were  quickly  superseded  by  those  of 
the  Grotesque  Style  or  Estilo  Monstmoso.  The  works  of  this  style 
are  characterized  by  an  inexhaustible  fantasy,  a  rhythmical  stream 
of  movement,  a  unity  of  general  effect  combined  with  a  constant  flux 
of  motives,  ebullient  vitality,  and  a  whimsical  use  of  details  bor- 
rowed from  natural  history.  Diego  de  Silob  (d.  1563),  the  most 
honoured  architect  of  the  early-Spanish  Renaissance,  was  also  one 
of  its  most  able  decorative  artists.  The  EsjjaJa  Porada  of  Archbp. 
Fonsecai.  in  the  N.  transept  of  the  catlicdral jaf  Burgps  ( l6T?)rme 
monument  of  Bishop  Acuna,  anff  the  retablo.  pfiJie  chapel  of  St.  AnnB"^ 
arelillbyhim.  His  activity,  however,  founiits  chief  field  JaG?ofifid^_j_r 
(1529  et  seq.).   The  transept  and  the  cloister-portals  of  San  Jer6- 
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nimo,  the  ohaTch  of  the  Gran  Gftpitan,  and  some  of  the  doort  of  the 
cathedral  were  the  modelB  for  numeroas  facades  and  portaU  (such 
aa  that  of  Santa  Ana)  to  which  Granada  owes  not  a  little  of  its  pic- 
turesque physiognomy. 

So  num^eious  are  the  examples  of  this  taste  that  it  is  difllcult  to 
make  even  a  small  selection  of  the  most  excellent.  SeviUe  is  the 
richest  field  of  the  style.  The  city-hall  (hegun  hy  Diego  de  Ritmo  in 
15^7)  is  one  of  its  finest  monuments ;  every  detail  of  its  ornament 
and  every  statue  repay  inspection.  For  interiors  of  importance,  such 
as  the  sacristy  and  the  royal  chapel  in  the  cathedral,  a  new  scheme 
of  decoration  was  devised,  in  which  the  main  emphasis  was  laid  on  the 
statuary.  In  addition  to  the  reliefs  in  friezes  and  on  the  shafts  of 
pilasters,  the  soffits  of  the  arches,  the  spandrels,  the  half-domes, 
and  the  domes  were  all  covered  with  statues.  In  the  last  case  they 
were  arranged  as  ladiating  from  the  centre.  These  light  and  colour- 
less  room&,  enlivened  with  a  world  of  fantastic,  historical,  and  sacred 
forms ,  are  the  triumph  of  the  Spanish  enthusiasm  for  the  plastic 
art.  The  Capilla  Real  was  designed  by  Martin  Oainza  in  1541.  Its 
waUs  are  articulated  with  massive  pilasters,  resembling  candelabra; 
the  apse  and  dome  are  adorned  with  coffers  and  busts.  The  sacristy 
was  erected  by  the  same  artist  after  a  plan  by  Riario.  A  remarkable 
analogy  in  another  domain  of  art  is  afforded  by  the  bronze  ten- 
ebrario  with  its  15  statuettes.  The  barrel-vaulting  of  the  sacristy  of 
the  cathedral  of  Siguenza  is  adorned  with  rosettes  and  with  300  heads, 
no  one  of  which  is  a  repetition  of  another  —  probably  the  ^bravura 
piece'  of  the  principle  of  versatility.  The  pulpit  of  the  same  church 
Is  one  of  the  best  of  the  style  in  Spain. 

In  other  towns  of  Andalusia  may  be  mentioned  the  facade  of 
Santa  Maria  at  Ubeda,  by  Valdelvira^  with  a  sacristy  in  the  style  of 
that  of  Seville,  and  the  town -hall  of  Jeriz^ .  by  Andres  de  Ribera, 
The  N.  facade  of  the  transept  of  the  cathedral  of  Plasencia  belongs 
to  the  same  class. 

In  Castile  the  classic  places  are  Salamanca,  Alcald  de  Henarea, 
and  Oaenca.    Thoughmany  of  ih^  mOOiJJSitsitsX  bnildl^c*  ofJStUa^ 
mgjacflweredestroyedj^^  city  still  jos- 

sesses^an  Est^BJEt^Tlhe  EspTritu  S%nto,  the^Coleglo  3el  Xrzobispo^^ 
knd3;^Tgg8Cflrtas:!9p!^^      TEe^gem^oY  tHe  stytrts  the  fiigade  o£ 

jella.^A  cumus  feature  is  the  correction  of  the^^fitflRestiye  ^J  ill"- 
creasing" thfe  scal<i  ifP  tH^.  nTnafpft^tfaygetaiistagards  th^top^  Alcald 


leti  

shows  itseir  t)xe  peer  of  Salamanca  in  tneCoUege  of  Card.  Ximenez, 
by  Alonso  de  CovarrHbias.  The  same  artist  is  responsible  for  the 
archiepiscopal  palace  at  Alcala  and  the  chapel  of  the  Reyes  Nuevos 
and  the  Alcazar  at  Toledo.  The  wooden  doors  of  the  Portal  of  the 
Lions  at  Toledo  Cathedral  were  carved  by  Diego  Copin  Hhe  Dutch- 
man\  while  the  bronze  outside  is  by  Franeieeo  de  ViUalpando.  The 
doors  and  cabinets  of  the  sacristy  are  by  Qvillen,  More  imposing  in 
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conception  and  delicately  fanciful  in  detail  are  the  works  of  Xamete 
in  the  cathedral  of  Cuenca  (1646),  the  carved  doors  of  which  may 
he  descrihed  as  Flemish  pictures  in  wood.  A  group  of  artists  were 
husy  under  Juan  de  Badajoz  at  Leon  (convent  of  San  Marcos)  and 
Carrion  de  los  Condea.  The  style  was  introduced  to  Santiago  through 
the  Fonsecas.  Madrid^  also,  has  a  specimen  of  the  style,  though 
not  one  of  its  masterpieces,  in  the  Capilla  del  Obispo  in  the  church 
of  San  Andres  (monument  and  retablo,  1624-36). 

The  Influbnob  of  Michael  Angblo  is  perceptible  even  in  the 
first  epoch  of  the  Spanish  Renaissance,  but  in  the  second  half  of 
the  16th  cent,  it  attained  a  height  elsewhere  unknown  out  of  Italy. 
His  works  appealed  to  the  Spanish  feeling  for  the  serious,  the 
dignified,  and  the  deeply  emotional.    The  name  of  Alonso  Ber- 
rugnete  (ca.  1480-1661),  thanks  to  his  position  at  the  court  of 
Charles  V.  in  Valladolid,  has  become  typical  for  this  whole  period, 
and  especially  for  the  Grotesque  Style,  though  that  was.  known  in 
Spain  (1520)  at  least  twelve  years  before  his  return.    Of  his  stay 
in  Italy  we  know  little  beyond  a  casual  mention  in  the  letters  of 
Michael  Angelo  relating  to  the  Pisan  cartoon.   Like  other  wander- 
ing artists,  however,  he  seems  to  have  been  very  susceptible  to  the 
strongest  artistic  influences  of  the  country  he  visited.    He  com- 
pleted a  St.  Jerome  by  Filippino  Lippi ;  his  paintings  show  that  he 
was  an  admirer  of  Raphael's  grace.    Some  of  his  sculptures  (in  the 
church  of  his  native  town,  Paredea  de  Nava^  reveal  him  as  a  student 
of  the  antique ;  his  St.  Leocadia,  now  at  the  little  church  of  El 
Cristo  de  la  Vega  at  Toledo,  is  a  reproduction  of  a  Muse.    In  the 
bust  of  Juanelo,  the  engineer,  and  in  the  statue  of  St.  Secundus 
(Avila)  he  appears  as  a  maker  of  portraits  in  marble.  In  the  interim 
he  fell  into  the  most  extravagant  mannerism,  and  his  statuettes  at 
San  Benito  in  Valladolid  are  like  the  creations  of  a  madman.  In  all 
these  works  his  personality  appears  to  us  in  faltering  outlines.  But 
his  chief  work,  the  alabaster  statuettes  in  the  coro  (Epistle  side ; 
1648)  of  the  cathedral  of  Toledo,  shows  how  deeply  he  had  steeped 
himself  in  the  spirit  of  Michael  Angelo.    His  power  of  inventing 
expressive  attitudes,  arranged  according  to  the  principle  of  contra- 
position, marks  him  as  far  superior  to  the  monotonous  and  exhausted 
Borgofia.  A  similar  vein  of  fertility  is  shown  in  the  countenances  of 
the  busts  with  which  he  adorned  the  court  of  the  Colegio  del  Arzo- 
bispo  at  Salamanca.  The  monument  of  Archbp.  Tavera  in  the  Afuera 
Hospital  at  Toledo  was  finished  after  the  death  of  the  subject,  and 
the  head  was  modelled  from  a  death-mask.    The  scenes  on  the 
sarcophagus  are  examples  of  a  then  widely  current  and  mannered 
style  of  bas-relief,  which  was  probably  derived  from  a  study  of  Dona- 
telle.  Of  a  similar  nature  are  the  rich  wooden  panels  in  the  sacristy 
of  Murcia  (1526).    Probably  the  most  admirable  work  of  this  style 
is  the  many-figured  alabaster  retablo  of  St.  Barbara  in  the  sacristy 
of  the  cathedral  of  Avila,  in  which  the  Scourging  of  Christ  is  the 


jrB7l),"se^«ii7i680-8T),"and  Vo«adoiid  (1B90).    He  w»a  »l80  the 
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author  of  a  didactic  poem  (Yaria  Oonmensnracion ;  Seville,  1585). 
The  custodia  of  Paleneia,  by  Juan  de  Benavente  (1582),  is  in  the 
late-Renaissance  style.    The  largest  in  Spain  is  that  of  Cadkt, 


A  curious  page  in  the  history  of  sculpture  is  filled  by  the 
dom  of  Aragon.  No  other  instance  is  known  of  a  land  where  sculp- 
ture flourished  so  long  while  the  sister-art  of  painting  was  prac- 
tically neglected.  The  continuous  development  of  the  art  through 
four  generations  is  also  unusual  for  Spain.  We  can  here  trace  the 
transition  from  the  later  medisBval  style,  with  its  solemn  serious- 
ness and  dignified  realism,  to  the  sensuous  feeling  for  beauty  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance ;  we  can  farther  note  the  influence  of  the  great 
forms  of  antique  art  and  of  the  violent  poses  of  Michael  Angelo, 
and  finally  study  an  acclimated  national  style  built  up  of  all  these 
elements,  of  which  the  base  is  formed  at  one  time  of  strong  emotion, 
at  another  of  a  cold  and  measured  dignity.  The  ornamental  element 
here  remains  somewhat  in  the  background,  but  this  province  shared 
in  the  general  enthusiasm  for  the  ^grotesque  style',  as  is  evinced, 
e,g.j  in  the  Gasa  Zaporta  at  Saragossa  (1550). 

The  most  prominent  figure  in  the  Aragonese  school,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  sculptors  of  Spain,  was  Daioan  Fobmbnt  (d.  1533), 
said  to  be  a  native  of  Valencia,  where  he  appears  as  one  of  the 
purest  representatives  of  the  Italian  taste.  His  short  career  gave 
him  time  for  only  two  large  works  in  alabaster,  and  of  these  only 
one  shows  him  in  the  maturity  of  his  power.  In  the  rotable  of  the 
Virgen  del  Pilar  at  Sa/ragossa  (1511),  with  its  three  large  groups, 
and  a  predella  containing  seven  smaller  ones,  it  is  evident  that  his 
talent  is  still  plastic ;  between  the  two  parts  of  the  work  he  has  made 
a  complete  revolution  in  style.  The  larger  groups  (Birth,  Purifi- 
cation, and  Assumption  of  the  Virgin)  are  characterized  by  a  bold 
and  candid  realism  ;  the  figures  are  heavy  and  closely  packed ;  the 
drapery  is  painfully  studied.  It  is  obviously  intended  as  a  contrast 
to  the  emaciated  and  spiritual  forms  of  the  Gothic  style  and  to 
eclipse  the  retablo  in  the  sister-church  of  La  Seo.  In  the  predella, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  surprized  to  meet  a  free  style  marked  by 
cool  and  smooth  elegance,  cheerful  and  beautiful  forms,  rounded 
ovals,  light  and  clinging  drapery,  melting  charm,  and  perspicuous 
grouping.  This  complete  change  was  explained  by  his  contemporaries 
as  being  due  to  the  return  of  Berruguete  from  Italy.  —  The  second 
retablo,  at  Huesca,  is  marked  by  a  wholly  modern  vein  of  refined 
and  sensuous  charm,  such  as  obtains  in  scarcely  any  other  work  of 
Spanish  art.  Master  Damian  appears  to  have  possessed  not  only 
the  classic  training  of  the  Humanists,  but  also  their  self-apprecia- 
tion J  he  calls  himself  'the  rival  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles',  and  the 
fact  that  he  was  allowed  the  unheard-of  privilege  of  inserting  life- 
size  medallions  of  himself  and  his  wife  in  the  base  of  both  works 
shows  that  the  popular  estimation  of  him  coincided  with  his  own. 
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The  solemnity  of  tlie  scenes  of  the  Passion  is,  as  it  were,  veiled 
by  the  sense  of  the  beantifal  and  the  pleasing  that  prevails  in  these 
groups.  He  seems  to  have  paid  little  attention  to  the  decorative 
part  of  the  work ;  and  the  frame  is  in  the  Gothic  style. 

Alongside  of  Fonnent  stands  Dixoo  Moillamxs,  who  completed 
the  portal  of  the  convent-church  of  Santa  Engracia  at  Saragoita^ 
l>eguu  \>y  his  father  Juan  in  1505.    It  is  adorned  with  nobly  indi- 
vidualized statues  of  the  Madonna  and  the  ^Catholic  Kings*,  and  is 
conceived,  both  as  to  figures  and  ornamentation,  in  a  style  of  classic 
dignity.  The  Chapel  of  St.  Bernard  in  the  Seo,  with  the  monument  ■ 

of  Archbp.  Fernando  de  Aiagon  and  his  mother,  is  the  best  example  ' 

of  his  opulent  style,  in  which  the  figures  and  the  decoration,  fancy 
and  realism,  the  ideal  and  the  individual  all  receive  a  well-balanced 
measure  of  attention.  Different  hands  are,  however,  recognizable 
in  the  execution ;  the  tomb  of  the  bishop  is  perhaps  by  Ferment, 
the  Last  Judgment  in  the  lunette  is  ascribed  to  Beeerra,  The  works 
of  TvdeliUa  (trascoro)  are  plastic  decoration  of  a  mannered  and 
professional  stamp,  with  a  mingling  of  the  sacred  and  the  profane. 

The  church  of  the  convent  of  Poblet  was  once  a  treasure-house 
of  mediaBval  and  modem  sculptures.  Since  1835,  however,  this 
miracle  of  princely  piety  and  pomp  has  been  merely  a  monument  | 

of  a  suicidal  lust  for  destruction.  A  few  works  were  carried  off 
safely  to  Tarragona.  The  lower  part  of  the  enormous  alabaster  re- 
tablo  of  1525  has  been  sadly  mutilated.  Fresher  and  more  attract- 
ive is  the  sumptuous  portal  of  the  church  of  the  Virgin  at  Calatayud 
(1528),  by  Jtum  de  Talavera  and  Eiienne  Veray. 

After  the  middle  of  the  16th  cent,  a  style  was  evolved  which 
corresponded  more  or  less  to  the  Deyeloped  Benftiisance  of  Italy. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  art  Aragon  and  Castile  now  form  one 
large  territory.  This  epoch  was  marked  by  a  revolution  in  ecclesiast- 
ical taste  that  is  peculiar  to  Spain.  The  enthusiasm  for  figure 
sculpture  almost  wholly  expelled  the  decorative  element,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  predilection  for  bulk  and  multiplicity  of  detail 
continued  to  increase.  One  result  of  this  was  that  stone-carving 
was  practically  abandoned,  and  the  artist  confined  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  Wood  (pine,  cedar,  linden,  larch)  as  a  cheaper  and 
more  easily  worked  material.  Colouring  was  not  used  at  first.  The 
plateresque  style  had  created  its  most  brilliant  productions  in  An- 
dalusia and  New  Castile,  but  in  the  new  style  it  was  N.  Spain 
(Navarre,  the  Basque  Provinces,  Old  Castile,  Galicia)  that  came  to 
the  front.  Now  arose  those  huge  Rbtablos,  which  cover  a  choir 
wall  reaching  up  to  the  vaulting  with  a  Jacob's  Ladder  of  statues. 
All  that  had  been  expressed  in  the  14-15th  cent,  by  small  painted 
groups  and  panels  was  now  translated  into  lifesize  statues  and  into 
the  dialect  of  those  massive  forms  which  the  free  marble  sculpture 
of  Italy  had  created. 
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A  view  of  these  astonishing  works,  to  which  the  whole  art  of 
the  period  in  N.  Spain  was  devoted,  suggests  many  far-ieaching 
reflections.  The  church  had  begun  hy  being  suspicious  of  plastic 
representations,  and  in  the  Christian  Byzantine  empire  of  the  E. 
painting  had  been  the  orthodox  art.  Now,  in  the  extreme  W.,  a 
state  of  things  had  come  to  pass  in  which,  probably  as  a  reaction 
against  Islam's  hostility  to  images,  an  almost  exclusive  preference 
was  given  by  the  church  to  the  art  of  scdlpture. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  this  adaptation  of  the 
mediaeval  reredos  to  the  forms  of  modern  Italian  sculpture  is  the 
retablo  of  Tafalla  in  Navarre,  by  Miguel  de  Ancheta.  This  contains 
35  statues  and  groups,  in  which  all  stages  of  relief  are  employed 
with  great  technical  dexterity.  Studies  of  ancient  statues  are  here 
combined  with  'contrasts*  in  the  style  of  Michael  Angelo  and  in- 
stances of  exaggerated  emotion  in  mien  and  gesture.  These  qualities 
are  in  part  even  more  strongly  accentuated  in  the  retablo  of  Cos- 
cante,  by  Pedro  Gonzalez  de  San  Pedro  and  Ambroaio  de  Bengoechea. 
San  Vicente  in  San  Sebastian  contains  some  noteworthy  statues  by 
the  last-named  artist. 

In  Castile  perhaps  the  most  noted  carver  in  wood  was  Gaspab 
Becebba  (1520-70),  a  painter  and  sculptor,  who,  like  his  pre- 
decessor Berruguete,  had  spent  many  years  in  Rome,  working  under 
Vasari  in  the  Cancellerfa  and  under  Daniel e  da  Volterra  in  the 
Trinita  de'  Monti.  He  was  also  a  learned  anatomist  and  furnished 
the  plates  for  Valverde's  Anatomy  (Rome,  1554).  On  his  return  to 
Spain  he  painted  frescoes  in  the  Royal  Palace  and  the  Pardo  at 
Madrid  J  but  his  chief  works  were  in  the  field  of  sculpture.  In  the 
retablo  of  the  Descalzas  Reales,  of  which  his  designs  only  remain 
to  us,  the  three  arts  were  represented  in  about  equal  measure.  His 
masterpiece  is  the  retablo  of  Astorga  (1558-69).  His  chief  merits 
are  an  ideal  beauty  and  dignity,  and  a  happy  knack  in  pleasing  the 
eye;  in  expression  and  composition  he  is  less  satisfactory,  and  he 
made  Michael  Angelo  and  the  antique  the  substitutes  for  a  study  of 
nature.  His  Asunta  is  a  Niobe,  his  Cardinal  Virtues  are  modelled 
on  the  Day  and  Night  of  the  Medici  Chapel.  This  imposing  work  is 
a  good  example  of  the  discreet  'estofado'  painting,  which  was  resus- 
citated after  the  colourless  episode  of  the  Renaissance.  Of  kindred 
spirit  is  the  retablo  of  Burgos  (1577-93),  by  Rodrigo  and  Martin 
de  Haya. 

Perhaps  the  boldest  erection  of  this  kind  is  the  retablo  of  Santa 
Clara  at  Briviesca^  begun  by  Diego  OuUlen  in  1526,  completed  by 
Pedro  Lopez  de  Oamiz  of  Miranda;  but  that  of  St.  Oasilda,  in  the 
colegiata  of  the  same  place,  is  finer  in  detail.  For  the  retablo  of 
San  Asensio  in  the  Rioja  the  main  group  of  the  Last  Judgment  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel  was  translated  into  sculpture  by  Pedro  Arbulo 
Marguvete  (1569).  Another  Maestre  Guillen  furnished  the  retablo 
of  C&ceres  and  the  doors  and  cabinets  of  the  sacristy  of  Seville, 
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The  muoli  OTer-eatimated  Juan  de  Juni  (d.  ca.  1686),  who  came 
to  Yalladolid  from  Oporto  and  Osma,  carried  the  Michael  Angelo 
cult  into  the  realm  of  distortion  and  caricature.    His  succeaaor, 
GB.BOOBI0  Hebnakdbz  of  Galicia  (1566-1636),  warned  hy  Junius 
extravagances,  studied  nature  with  great  care  and  purged  the  plastic 
art  of  these  scholastic  mannQrism«.    His  works  at  Yalladolid  and 
elsewhere  deserve  our  admiration  for  their  simplicity,  nohility  of 
form,  perspicuity,  and  depth  of  feeling.    EsUban  Jordan  was  a  fol- 
lower of  moderate  talent    This  school  of  sculptors  was  essentially 
aristocratic  hut  remained  in  touch  with  the  devout  multitude  hy 
its  groups  from  the  Passion  (  VaUadoUd  Mxtseum), 

In  Sbtille,  as  in  Andalusia  in  general,  the  imposing  works  of 
the  plateresque  style  and  the  Italianizing  school  of  painting  had 
forced  the  more  popular  style  of  sculpture  into  the  background.  It 
was  not  until  the  Renaissance  had  died  out,  ahout  the  heginning 
of  the  17th  cent.,  that  a  resuscitation  of  the  medisval  polychrome 
sculpture  took  place.  This  was  due  to  the  energy  of  one  man, 
Martinez  MoNTANis  (d.  1649),  whose  numerous  works  form  a 
prime  element  in  the  picture  of  artistic  and  ecclesiastical  Seville. 
In  the  works  of  this  master  and  his  school  every  trace  of  the  Italian 
style,  with  its  mixture  of  Biblical  Christianity  and  fantastic  pa- 
ganism, has  vanished.  Their  art  is  the  result  of  an  essentially  Spanish 
attitude  of  mind,  while  the  sense  of  form  through  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed is  probably  peculiar  to  Seville.  Among  its  characteristics 
are  the  earnest  and  melancholy  heads  with  their  classical  features, 
the  slender  and  well-built  figures,  the  quiet  dignity,  and  the  bril- 
liant painting  in  oil,  shimmering  with  gold  yet  used  with  discre- 
tion. Such  a  flat  treatment  of  the  colouring  as  is  exemplified  by 
Pacheco  (p.  Ixvii)  occurs  but  seldom.  The  statues  are  usually  placed 
in  niches  framed  in  restrained  cinquecento  ornamentation.  In 
purity  of  taste  and  artistic  harmony  they  probably  surpass  all  other 
works  of  their  class;  in  life,  fancy,  and  individuality  they  are, 
however,  inferior  to  those  already  named.  The  most  successful  of 
all  are  the  single  statues  by  Montafi^s.  Some  of  the  best  and  most 
characteristic  of  these  are  in  the  museum  (e,g,  St.  Dominic)  and  in 
the  cathedral  (Madonna,  Crucifix).  Of  rarer  occurrence  are  large 
groups  in  relief  (Jeris)  and  portrait-statues  (Guzman  el  Bueno  and 
his  wife  at  Santiponce),  The  figures  of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  St.  Igna- 
tius and  St.  Francis  Xavier,  in  the  University  Church,  are  idealized 
portraits,  marked  by  noble  severity  of  form  and  pathos  of  expres-  ^ 

sion.  To  the  people  Montafi^s  appealed  most  forcibly  in  his  groups 
from  the  Passion  (pasos),  which  were  carried  in  the  processions  of 
Holy  Week. 

The  large  and  numerous  works  of  his  contemporaries  and  imi- 
tators, like  Roldan^  Delgado^  and  Jerdmmo  Hernandez,  produce  a 
purely  material  effect. 

Among  the  pupils  of  Montafi^s   in  the  art  of  sculpture  was 
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Alonso  Cano  (1601-67),  whose  early  works  (e.g,  in  Santa  Paula) 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  his  master,  though  a  degree  warmer  and 
unapproached  in  delicacy  of  treatment  and  colouring.  His  large 
and  small  Conceptions  (sacristy  of  Oranada)  are  reproductions  of 
the  same  originals.  The  head  of  St.  Paul  and  the  busts  of  Adam 
and  ^ve  in  the  same  place  and  the  St.  Antony  in  San  Nicolas  of 
Murcia  are  gems  of  polychrome  sculpture. 

Cano  found  several  successors  in  Gbanada.  Jo86  de  Mora  (1638- 
1725),  in  contrast  to  the  somewhat  unindividualized  and  monotonous 
expression  of  Montafi^s,  carried  the  religions  pathos  in  his  plastic 
figures  almost  to  the  verge  of  the  painful.  In  some  cases,  such  as 
his  Mater  Dolorosa  and  his  statue  of  St.  Juan  de  Dios  (p.  346),  the 
result  is  successful ;  in  many,  however,  his  lank  figures  and  doleful 
miens  make  an  impression  of  tiresome  mannerism.  Pbdbo  db  Mena 
(d.  1693)  of  Granada,  on  the  other  hand,  excelled  all  the  artists 
already  named  in  invention  and  graphic  power  (El  Angel  at  Ora- 
nada, Madonna  in  Santo  Domingo  at  Malaga').  The  unpainted 
wooden  statuettes  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Malaga  are  among 
the  most  singular  and  significant  products  of  Spanish  art,  if  not  of 
all  modern  sculpture.  They  form  an  entire  heaven  of  those  saints 
and  founders  of  religious  orders  who  were  most  popular  in  Spain. 
The  more  we  inspect  them,  the  greater  Is  our  astonishment  that  he 
was  able  to  make  such  living  and  intelligible  personifications  of 
42  different  characters,  with  no  material  to  inspire  him  but  the  dry 
records  of  their  lives.  Though  nowhere  recalling  the  model,  yet 
carefully  individualized  in  every  way  and  making  the  naive,  un- 
conscious impression  of  true  saints,  these  statuettes  are  probably  the 
last  word  of  Spanish  art  in  plastic  characterisation.  The  St.  Francis 
in  the  cathedral  of  Toledo,  a  ghastly  ascetic  type  formerly  ascribed 
to  Cano,  is  also  by  Pedro  de  Mena 

In  the  last  third  of  the  il7th  cent,  the  Baroque  Style  pene- 
trated the  Iberian  peninsula.  The  overloaded,  extravagant,  and 
ugly  decoration  of  Chubbioubba  (d.  1725)  is  especially  distaste- 
ful to  the  lover  of  art  because  it  was  the  signal  for  the  blind 
lust  for  the  destruction  of  the  older  altar-pieces,  not  only  of  the 
Gothic  period  but  also  of  the  classic  style  of  the  16th  century. 
Even  Montafi^s  had  at  times  to  give  way  to  this  later  art.  Hand 
in  hand  with  this  pest  went  the  subserviency  of  the  clergy  to  the 
popular  desire  for  the  coarsest  materialization,  a  tendency  which 
the  modem  fashions  in  religion  have  enhanced.  The  apparatus  for 
moving  the  head,  the  eyes,  and  the  mouth,  the  wooden  dolls,  with 
real  hair  and  real  dresses,  in  which  the  head  and  hands  alone  are 
carved,  mark  the  lowest  level  of  the  plastic  art. 

The  'Trasparente'  of  Nardso  Tomi  In  Toledo  Cathedral  is  a 
notorious  example  of  the  brazen  desecration  of  one  of  the  noblest 
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temples  in  Spain  by  an  effect  suitable  only  for  the  stage.  The  royal 
statues  executed  for  the  palace  of  the  Bourbons  at  Madrid^  now  in 
part  lining  the  walks  of  the  Bueno  Retiro,  are  mere  caricatures. 

Even  in  this  period,  however,  there  are  not  a  few  instances 
wMcb  prove  that  character  and  training,  though  hampered  by  the 
pTescriptions  of  a  degraded  taSte,  can  produce  genuine  works  ap- 
pealing to  the  sympathy  of  generations  with  a  very  different  stand- 
ard of  art.    The  earnestness  of  Spanish  devotion  has  sometimes  in- 
spired baroque  forms  with  a  spirit  quite  unlike  the  sensual  and 
frivolous  tone  of  the  Italians. 

Among  works  of  this  kind  may  be  mentioned  the  statue  of 
St.  Bruno  by  Manuel  Pereira  (d.  1667)  in  the  Cartuja,  near  Burgos; 
that  of  St.  Andrew  on  the  portal  of  San  Andres  in  Madrid  i  the 
emotional  and  realistic  groups  of  Salvador  Carmona  in  Salamanca; 
and  the  statues  otLuisa  Roldan  in  the  Escorial.  One  of  the  richest 
and  most  tasteful  of  the  rococo  monuments  is  the  facade  of  the 
cathedral  of  Murcia,  where  some  restraint  was  placed  upon  the 
artists  by  the  adjacent  models.  The  Madonna  over  the  high-altar 
ot  Cucnea  is  a  plastic  picture.  The  statues  in  the  park  of  San  Ilde- 
fonso  are  the  work  of  a  colony  of  French  marble-cutters.  The  works 
in  the  sacristy  and  santuario  of  the  Cartuja  of  Qranada  are  a  de- 
corative delirium  of  the  baroque  style  of  S.  Spain,  but  in  spite  of 
their  utter  lawlessness  they  produce  a  certain  effect  by  the  cost- 
liness of  their  material  (marble  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  etc.). 

One  of  the  chief  figures  in  the  history  of  Spanish  sculpture 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century.  Francisco  Zarcillo 
(1707-48),  the  son  of  a  Neapolitan,  was  born  at  Murcia^  and  his 
works  there  repay  of  themselves  a  visit  to  that  town.  Many  of  his 
statues  will  seem  to  the  superficial  observer  to  be  simply  the  usual 
wares  of  the  baroque  style.  We  should  not,  however,  allow  our- 
selves to  be  misled  'by  the  confused  drapery  and  the  excited 
gestures ;  the  careful  eye  will  see  a  wealth  of  reality  taken  from 
life,  not  without  depth  of  feeling  and  nobility  of  treatment.  In 
this  way  those  groups  from  the  Passion,  intended  primarily  for 
materialistic  effects  and  often  designed  with  reference  to  their 
motion  in  a  procession,  are  raised  to  the  dignity  of  true  works  of 
art.^  Those  who  have  not  seen  the  groups  in  the  Ermita  de  Jesus, 
the  retablo  with  the  angels  in  San  Miguel,  and  that  of  Santa  Maria 
de  Gracia  in  Cartagena^  have  no  complete  idea  of  Spanish  sculp- 
ture. Groups  such  as  that  of  the  Agony  in  the  Garden  and  the  Kiss 
of  Judas  may  for  the  moment,  through  the  captivating  truth  and 
inwardness  of  their  curious  conception,  throw  all  other  known  re- 
presentations into  the  shade  —  and  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Saviour  wears  an  embroidered  velvet  mantle. 

Zarcillo,  though  the  chief  of  his  kind,  was  by  no  means  isolated. 
Until  quite  recently  a  room  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  at  San 
Sebastian  contained  a  small  collection  of  similar  works  by  native 
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Basque  artists,  such  as  Arimiendi  and  Ron.  In  1880,  however,  the 
room  being  required  for  school  -  purposes ,  the  church  authorities 
had  them  bu/rned,  —  A  short  episode  of  pseudo-Oreek  sculpture 
ensued,  of  which  the  Dos  de  Mayo  Monument ,  by  Josi  Alvarts^ 
and  the  Prado  Fountain  at  Madrid  may  be  taken  as  examples.  The 
most  recent  masters  have  returned  to  realism.  Attractive  works  in 
terracotta  are  produced  by  VaUmitjana  of  Barcelona  and  others. 
Large  bronze  monuments  are  successfully  cast  in  the  same  city. 

c.  Fainting. 

No  paintings  of  the  Visigothic  period  are  extant.  It  may  be 
assumed,  however,  that  the  Miniatures  dating  from  the  first  cen- 
turies after  the  Arab  conquest  of  Spain  are  the  straggling  and 
degenerate  offshoots  of  the  Visigothic  traditions.  The  richest  col- 
lections of  illustrated  manuscripts  are  those  of  the  Escorial  and  of 
the  National  Library  and  Academy  of  History  at  Madrid.  The  bar- 
barously degraded  Latin  style  of  the  drawing  (still  known  in  Spain 
as  'Byzantine')  is  associated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  missals  of  the 
Franks,  with  northern  (Irish)  ornamental  motives.  The  human 
face  is  sometimes  indicated  merely  by  calligraphic  lines  and 
flourishes ;  in  some  of  the  Andalusian  codices  the  drawings  of  the 
human  form  are  scarcely  recognisable.  An  entirely  new  element  — 
that  of  the  Arab  Style  op  Building  —  meets  us  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  San  Millan  in  the  Rioja  (11th  cent,  and  later).  In  the 
Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  by  Brother  Beatus  (copies  at  Gerona 
and  in  the  Madrid  Academy  of  History)  occur  full-page  illustra- 
tions of  magnificent  palaces  with  horseshoe  arches  and  battlements. 
Thus,  in  the  very  beginnings  of  Spanish  culture,  we  detect  the  first 
notes  of  that  Oriental  taste  which  continues  during  five  centuries 
and  reaches  its  climax  in  the  resounding  harmonies  of  such  crea- 
tions as  the  council-room  of  the  Cardinal's  Palace  at  AlcalA  (1424). 

Of  mural  paintings  before  the  era  of  the  pointed  style  the  re- 
mains are  very  scanty.  The  chief  are  the  figures  of  saints  in  the 
niches  of  the  little  church  of  El  Gristo  de  la  Luz  at  Toledo  (see 
p.  xliv)  and  the  extensive  vault-paintings  *al  secco'  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  Catharine  in  San  Isidore  of  Leon,  with  scenes  ftom  the 
Passion.  The  latter,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  12th  cent.,  are 
the  most  important  specimens  of  the  'Byzantine'  style  in  Spaiiu  The 
interiors  of  the  Romanesque  churches  in  the  mountain-districts  in 
the  N.  and  N.E.  of  the  peninsula  were  frequently  adorned  with 
paintings  (12th  cent,  et  seq.),  just  as  In  the  central  European 
countries.  Several  cases  have  been  found  In  Asturias  and  Aragon. 

The  Introduction  of  the  Abohitbcturb  op  N.  Fbancb  was 
quickly  followed  by  the  style  of  drawing  evolved  from  it.  Remains 
may  be  seen  in  Navarre  (Tudela  and  Pampelvna)  and  on  the  mon- 
uments In  the  old  cathedral  of  Salamanca.  Of  the  three  large 
mural  paintings  of  the  Virgin  in  Seville^  those  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de 
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Segovia,  may  represent  one  of  his  compositions.  Of  the  early- 
Netherlandish  altar-pieces  still  occupying  their  original  positions 
the  following  are  the  most  important :  the  Crucifixion  by  Dibbick 
Bouts  in  the  Capilla  Real  at  Granada ;  an  Oratorium  by  the  same 
artist  in  the  Colegio  del  Patriarca  at  Valencia;  the  great  high-altar 
of  Palencia  by  Juan  de  Fiandes  (beginning  of  the  16th  cent.) ;  the 
retablo  of  St.  John's  at  Marchina;  and  the  small  and  attractive 
Dutch  retablo  of  Bishop  Fonseca  by  Juan  de  Holanda  (1507).  Of 
the  three  Descents  from  the  Cross  attributed  to  Rogbb  van  dbr 
Wbydbn  that  in  the  Eaeorial  is  the  original.  The  large  Altar  of 
St.  Aubert  of  Cambrai,  now  in  the  Prado  Museum,  is  the  work  of 
pupils.  Akin  to  Van  der  Weyden  is  the  painter  of  the  altar-piece 
of  Flemallen  (panels  at  Frankfort-on-tbe-Main) ,  who  is  also  the 
artist  of  the  wings  by  Master  Werlis  (Nos.  1352  et  seq.)  and  the 
panel  with  the  story  of  Joseph  (and  tie  Annunciation).  It  is  full 
of  Hispano-Moresco  types  and  costumes.  Many  large  and  small 
works  of  Gerabbt  David  are  found  from  the  Balearic  Isles  to 
Portugal,  and  his  masterpiece  is  at  Evora.  A  Spanish  imitator  is 
illustrated  at  Segovia  (San  Esti^an)  and  in  Madrid  Museum, 

These  works  by  prominent  Netherlandish  masters  belong  to  the 
later  part  of  the  15th  century.  The  most  remarkable  work  of  the 
Hispano-Flemish  style  in  the  peninsula,  however,  dates  from  1445, 
i.e.  scarcely  ten  years  later  than  the  completion  of  the  masterpiece 
of  the  brothers  Van  Eyck.  This  is  the  retablo  with  the  portraits  of 
the  five  Consejers,  painted  by  Luis  db  Dalhau  for  the  old  chapel 
in  the  city-hall  of  Barcelona.  In  this  work  the  oil  technique,  the 
forms,  and  even  the  actual  singing  angels  of  the  famous  Ghent 
altar-piece  appear  in  a  Catalonian  guise.  In  Catalonia  it  is  unique 
of  its  kind ;  but  somewhat  later  Castile  produced  the  prolific  Fer- 
nando Qallegos  (d.  1550),  whose  panels  at  Zamora  and  Salamanca 
may  be  compared  to  the  works  of  the  Cologne  ^Master  of  the  Holy 
Relationship'.  The  court-painter  Antonio  del  Rincon  (1466-1500) 
also  belongs  to  this  category,  if  he  be  really  the  author  of  the  little 
picture  in  the  church  of  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes  at  Qranada,  with  its 
portraits  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  His  large  work  at  Robledo  de 
Chavela,  with  its  numerous  sections,  has  been  repainted  and  ruined. 

Those  who  pass  from  village  to  village  in  almost  any  Spanish 
province  will  receive  the  impression  that  in  the  15th  cent,  every 
church  possessed  one  or  more  painted  Rbtablos,  so  great  is  the 
number  that  have  escaped  (mostly  in  the  poorer  places)  the  'Ohur- 
rigueresque'  mania  for  restoration.  Most  of  these  works  date  from 
the  second  half  of  the  century  and  show  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  early-Flemish  school :  —  the  figures  are  lean,  the  outlines 
sharp,  the  colours  rich  and  aided  by  gold.  Local  types  and  customs, 
peculiarities  of  dress  and  ornamentation  are  frequently  used.  The 
legends  are  represented  with  drastic  vigour,  and  the  painter  is  often 
quite  unique  in  his  way  of  relating  Biblical  events.   In  delicacy  of 
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workmanship  and  charm  of  colour  they  are,  however,  inferior  to  the 
Flemish  worlds  of  the  same  kind.  In  Navarre,  Aragon,  and  Kous- 
sillon  a  French  element  is  noticeable;  in  Catalonia  we  see  French, 
Gei^man,  and  Italian  influences  at  work  side  by  side }  in  Valencia 
and  the  Balearic  Isles  the  Italian  influence  is  predominant. 

Those  who  have  no  time  to  visit  the  provinces  may  study  the 
different  schools  in  the  galleries  of  the  larger  cities.  The  Aragonese 
school  is  represented  in  the  Archsological  Museum  at  Madrid; 
Catalan  works,  of  a  bewildering  variety  of  styles,  are  collected  in 
the  cloisters  of  the  Seo  of  Barcelona;  Valencian  and  Balearie  works 
may  be  seen  In  the  museums  of  Valencia  and  Palma,  Leonese  works 
at  Lfon,  and  Gastilian  works  at  Avila  and  Segovia.  There  are  also 
many  Oastilian  paintings  in  the  Prado  Museum  —  among  them  the 
charming  Yirgen  de  la  Rosa  from  the  convent  of  Ucl^s.  The  ceiling 
paintings  in  the  Alhanibra  (beginning  of  the  loth  cent.)  may  belong 
to  one  of  these  provincial  schools,  probably  that  of  Valencia. 

From  the  stand-point  of  historical  evolution  the  most  notable 
phase  is  the  influence  of  the  early-Flemish  school  on  the  painters 
of  Seville,  the  most  important  centre  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
Spanish  painting.  Juan  Sanchez  db  Casteo,  whose  St.  Christopher 
(retouched)  in  San  Julian  dates  from  1484,  is  the  earliest  known  ot 
these  Seville  painters,  and  he  stands  at  the  head  of  a  chain  that 
extends  without  a  break  to  Murillo.  An  easel-painting  by  him  of  the 
Virgin  with  SS.  Peter  and  Jerome,  lately  discovered  in  St.  Julian's, 
proves  that  he  formed  his  style  under  Netherlandish  influences. 
He  was  followed  by  Albjo  Fesnandez,  who,  with  his  brother  Juan 
Fernandez  Albman,  was  summoned  from  Cordova  to  execute  some 
works  in, the  cathedral.  His  masterpiece  in  Cordova  has  disap- 
peared, but  the  large  panels  he  painted  for  the  Sacristia  Alta  of 
the  cathedral  of  Seville  (1525),  and  now  transferred  to  the  more 
favourable  light  of  the  Archbishop's  palace,  form  one  of  the  most 
important  pages  in  the  history  of  early-Spanish  art.  They  are  distin- 
guished from  most  works  of  the  period  by  a  vein  of  dignity,  serious- 
iiess,  and  simplicity.  The  stranger  will  at  first  find  himself  em- 
haiassed  in  his  attempt  to  classify  these  works.  Some  of  the  heads 
suggest  Quinten  Matsys,  others  have  an  Italian  purity  of  line,  still 
others  are  popular  types  of  a  semi-Afi-ican  cast.  A  little  familiarity 
with  the  works  of  the  school,  however,  reveals  that  a  Spanish  style 
is  beginning  to  be  evolved  from  this  eclecticism.  But  this  was 
soon  afterwards  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  system  of  mannerism  ,,, 

imported  from  Italy.   Probably  the  most  attractive  work  both  of  the  \f 

master  and  of  the  time  is  the  Madonna  and  angels  in  Santa  Ana  in 
the  suburb  of  Triana,  Akin  to  the  works  of  Fernandez  are  the 
retablo  in  the  Colegio  del  Maese  Rodrigo,  that  of  St.  Bartholomew  | 

in  the  chapel  of  St.  Anna  in  the  cathedral  (1407),  the  repentant 
St,  Peter  in  the  museum  of  Cordova,  and  the  noble  figures  of  holy 
women  in  the  rotables  of  Marchena  and  Ecija.   The  tempera  panels, 
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of  saints  and  founders  of  orders  in  San  Benito  de  Calatrava  seem  to 
belong  to  another  school. 

The  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  mostbrilliaut  epoch  of 
Spanish  history,  could  not  fail  to  give  a  strong  impulse  to  the  arts. 
From  about  1470  to  1520  a  group  of  painters  flourished  in  Castile, 
who  compare  more  or  less  favourably  with  the  Tuscan  Quatro- 
centists.    The  earliest  and  most  extensive  enterprise  of  this  group 
was  the  frescoes  in  the  cloisters  of  the  cathedral  of  Leon,  executed 
under  Bishop  Venier,  an  Italian  (1464-70);  but  of  this  only  frag- 
ments remain.    A  much  more  distinct  Idea  of  the  art  of  Juan  db 
BosaoNA  (d.  ca.  1533)  is  given  by  his  mural  paintings  in  the 
chapter-room  at  Toledo,  while  his  frescoes  in  the  cloisters  and 
elsewhere  have  vanished.    He  probably  formed  his  style  as  the 
assistant  of  Florentine  painters,  perhaps  of  Ghirlandajo.  The  works 
at  Toledo  are  scenes  from  the  New  Testament,  painted  in  a  clear 
and  bright  fresco-tone,  firm  and  broad  in  drawing ;  a  certain  stiffness 
and  crudity  in  types  and  gestures  alone  indicate  that  their  natire 
soil  is  not  Italy.  This  Bnrgundian  painter,  who  was  a  brother  of  the 
sculptor  Philip  Vigarnf,  found  an  assistant  and  successor  in  F^anciseo 
de  Amheres,  of  whose  works  the  churches  of  Toledo  contain  many 
examples.   He  adapted  the  style  to  the  small  panels  of  the  retablos 
and  sometimes  enhanced  the  charm  of  the  scenes  by  setting  them 
in  rich  and  sunny  landscapes  (e.g.  San  Andres).   That  Borgofia  was 
a  skilful  painter  in  oils  is  proved  by  the  panels  in  the  Prado  Museum 
(Nos.  2178  et  seq.),  which  are  probably  firom  his  hand,  and  by  the 
J[et^lQ^of  the_cathedral  of  AvUa  (1508).  In  the  latter  place  he  bad 
as  his  colleagues  the  c^TlftHpainter  Pedro  Berrugtiete  and  Santos 
Cntz.    In  fact  two  hands  besides  his  own  are  recognizable  in  thi8 
important  retablo  —  one  that  of  a  follower  of  Pietro  Perugino,  the 
other  that  of  a  purely  Castilian  artist.   The  realistically  conceived 
racial  types,  the  vigorous  colouring,  the  firmness  of  the  drawing 
and  perspective,  and  the  skilful  handling  of  the  gilded  surfaces 
make  BorgoHa's  retablo  at  Santo  Tomfis  in  ^vila  and  the  Dominican 
legends  in  its  cloisters  (now  in  the  Prado  Musearn)  take  rank  /imong 
the  most  characteristic  and  pithy  performances  of  early-Spanish 
art.    One  of  the  offshoots  of  the  school  is  Dieoo  Gosbea,  in  whonij 
({^  "   however,  the  influence  of  Raphael  also  is  noticeable ;  his  pictures, 
coming  partly  from  Guisando  and  now  almost  all  collected  in  the 
Ptado  Museum,  are  vigorously  painted  and  show  a  pleasing,  though 
somewhat  uniform  inventive  faculty. 

The  national  character  which,  like  the  woof  in  the  Italian  warp, 
is  more  or  less  visible  in  the  pictures  of  this  period,  both  in  subject 
and  conception,  disappeared  almost  wholly  after  1540  or  there- 
abouts. The  fame  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  attracted  in»"y 
Spaniards  to  Rome,  where  they  spent  either  the  whole  (as  PwcioM 
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or  a  great  part  of  their  lives  —  enough,  in  any  case,  to  thoroughly 
Italianize  themselTes.  What  they  painted  in  Italy  is  andistingnish- 
ably  drowned  in  the  frescoes  of  the  wholesale  decorators  likftTasari 
and  Zuccari,  to  whom  ^ey  serred  as  assistants.  "^  \\j    - — 

The  first  of  these  Mannbbists  was  Alonw^  ^^Bi^TtTrmmrw^iflift  son 
of  Pedro,  one  of  the  most  eonspicnons  names  in  the  art-Mstory  of 
Spain  (comp.  p.  liv).     The  paintings  attribated  to  him  at  iSolo- 
mancay  VaUadolid,  and  PaUncia  show  a  strange  and  yet  intelligent 
reprodnction  of  Raphaelesque  forms.  His  followers,  with  much  less 
individuality,  were  Gaspar  Becerta  (p.  Iviii),  the  hopelessly  man- 
nered ViUoldOj^las  del  Ptado,  and  the  feeble  Luis  de  VeUueo  (these 
two  at  Toledo^f?\iVi8  db  Moralbs  Tea.  1508-86)  of  Badajoz  painted 
pious  pictureS"^with  applause,  but  his  later  figures  of  the  Mater 
Dolorosa  and  Ecce  Homo  are  lamentable  caricatures  which  show  to 
what  a  depth  the  taste  of  the  period  had  sunk.  In  Seville  the  Italian 
influence  seems  to  have  been  at  first  transmitted  through  glass 
painters  from  the  Netherlands,  such  as  Amao  de  Flcmdes  (1525 
et  seq.).  The  'good  manner*  was  afterwards  represented  by  Luis  db 
Yabgas  (1502-68),  who  painted  large  frescoes  with  some"7Scces8 
(fliraltia).   The  work  known  as  *La  Gambi^'  seems  to  indicate  that 
he  also  was  a  member  of  Yasarl's  circle.    Aloruo   Vtuque%  has  a 
certain  Flemish  flavour.     The  most  prominent   of  all  is  Pbdb<;l> 
CAMPANA^de  Kempeneer;  1503-80)  of  Brussels,  who  lived  24  years 
In  i^ndffllTifliffi   B\^  PfifffifiTit  firnm  thfi  Cimgp  fifjlfl)  %\i^  hip  Puri^ca- 
tion  |p  ^hfi  cathedral  of  Sevi^  are  the  most  pregnant  and  fndlviduah 
works  of  the  whole  sctioo/.   The  last  representative  of  this  class  was 
Fbancisco  pACHEgo  (1571-1654 ;  p.  lix),  the  teacher  and  father- 
'm^aw  of  Velazquez,'  originator  of  a  collection  of  portraits  of  emin- 
ent Sevillians  and  author  of  a  valuable  text-book  of  painting. 

The  style  of  ornamentation  used  by  CKovanni  da  Udine  in  the 
logge  of  the  Vatican  was  afterwards  successfully  introduced  by  Julio 
de  AquiUs  of  Rome  and  Alexander  Mayner  in  the  Alhambra  PaviUon 
and  in  the  Infanj^gjJikJRaJj^Sft.  at  Otmdalajara.  Cincirmati  continued 
this  style  in'tfee^h apter-room  and  in  the  prior's  cell  at  the  Eseorial, 

When  Philip  II.  undertook  to  adorn  this  gigantic  building  with 
frescoes  and  altar-pieces,  he  had  so  little  confidence  in  Spanish 
painters  that  he  entrusted  almost  the  whole  work  to  Italians.  Fede- 
bioo  Zuccabi,  Luoa  Camblaso  (of  Genoa),  and  other  masters  ans- 
wered his  summons ;  but  the  performances  of  these  rapid- working 
decorators  were  so  little  in  harmony  with  their  reputation  that  the 
Spaniards  fancied  th&t  in  the  new  climate  they  worked  under  an  evil 
star.  Pellegbino  Tibaldi  had  greater  success  in  the  library,  though 
his  works  could,  it  is  true,  seem  imposing  only  to  those  who  had 
not  seen  the  Sistine  Chapel.  The  stamp  of  true  art  was  better  seen 
in  the  few  efforts  of  Bart,  Cardudho  (in  the  Prado)^  which  still  show 
something  of  the  style  and  charm  of  Andrea  del  Sarto.  Most  of  these 
Italians  settled  in  Spain;  and  they,  their  younger  brothers,  their 
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dons,  and  their  hangers  on  (like  Nardi)  supplied  the  artistic  wants 
of  the  churches  and  castles  of  Castile  (the  Pardo,  the  Alcazar  of 
Segovia)  down  to  the  time  of  Velazquez.  The  most  prolific  was  Vin- 
CBNCio  Caeducho  ,  the  author  of  a  well-bitten  little  work  on  his 
art  (DialogOB,  1633).  His  style  and  that  of  his  compeers  recalls  the 
second  Florentine  school  of  the  16th  century.  Their  merit  is  to 
have  placed  the  standard  of  artistic  training  on  a  higher  level. 

The  CouBT  Portrait  Painters  deserve  special  mention.  Sir 
Anthony  More  (Ant,  Mor)  was  greatly  admired  by  Philip  II.,  and  the 
Prado  Museum  possesses  from  his  hand  some  well -characterized 
portraits  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  and  a  series  of  excellent  pictures 
of  ladies.  Alonso  Sanchbz  Goello  (d.  1590)  formed  himself  in 
More's  school  and  often  nearly  equals  his  master.  He  was  followed 
bypANTOJA  DE  LA  Cruz  (1651-1610),  the  court-painter  of  Philip  III., 
who,  though  stiff  and  conventional,  possesses  some  interest  on 
account  of  his  elaborate  studies  of  the  dress  of  his  time.  The  cold 
and  precise  manner  of  these  painters  corresponds  closely  with  the 
reserved,  formal,  and  etiquette-bound  personages  they  painted. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  the  adornment  of  the  Eacorial  and 
the  Palace  of  Madrid  was  the  Venetian  Paintings.     These  were 
mainly  furnished  by  Titian  to  the  order  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II. 
Their  number  was  afterwards  increased  by  the  two  Bacchanalian 
scenes  from  Ferrara  and  by  numerous  works^of  Ja>c.  Tintoretto  and 
Paolo  Veronese.   Thus  the  Prado  Gallery  to  this  day  contains  the 
greatest  collection  of  Venetian  paintings  outside  Venice.  The  Vene- 
tian school  was  the  most  congenial  to  Spain  of  all  the  Italian  schools, 
and  its  influence  may  be  traced  even  in  the  16th  century.   Juan 
Fernandez  Navarrete  (1526-79),  the  dumb  painter  of  Navarre, 
at  first  showed  himself  akin  to  the  mannerists  above  described  j  but 
after  the  king  had  commissioned  him  to  paint  the  Apostles  (in  the 
church)  and  other  extensive  works  at  the  Escorialj  he  remodelled  his 
style  by  a  study  of  the  paintings  by  Titian  he  saw  there,  and  showed 
that  he  understood  the  grand  old  master  better  than  many  of  his 
immediate  pupils.  He  died,  however,  while  engaged  in  these  tasks. 
In  Toledo^  about  the  same  time,  appeared  that  curious  Greek  artist, 
DoMENico  Theotoc6puli  (1548-1625),  a  pupil  of  Titian.  His  Christ 
on  Calvary,  in  the  large  hall  of  the  sacristy,  shows  a  power  of  intel- 
ligent characterization  and  a  mastery  of  artistic  materials  that  prom- 
ised great  things.    Afterwards,  through  a  craving  for  originality,  he 
developed  an  incredible  mannerism;  that  this  was  not  without  its 
admirers  is  shown  by  the  numerous  works  by  him  in  the  churches  of 
Toledo  and  Castile.  In  his  portraits,  however,  in  spite  of  all  affecta- 
tions, he  has  delineated  the  peculiar  dignity  of  the  Castilian  hidalgos 
and  the  beauty  of  Toledan  dames  with  a  success  attained  by  few. 

In  Srville  also  the  short  reign  of  the  mannerists  was  followed 
by  a  return  to  a  more  healthy  style  of  art.    In  the  paintings  of  the 
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clen'c  Juan  de  la.s  Boblas  (ca.  1560-1625)  already  sound  all  the 

strings  to  wMeh  the  painting  of  the  17th  cent,  owes  its  soeeess.  They 

contain  the  death-sentence  of  that  pretentious  mannerism  which 

affected  to  look  down  upon  life,  colour,  and  chiaroscuro.  The  hroad, 

free,  and  yet  fioft  drawing,  the  light  and  warm  key,  the  yelk  wish 

hrown  tones  have  led  to  the  supposition  that  Roelas  also  studied  in 

Yenice.   In  his  Death  of  St.  Isidore  he  produced  an  ecolesiaitical 

scene,  which  Zorbaran  himself  has  not  excelled  for  sureness  of  touch 

in  the  delineation  of  Spanish  character.  His  Liberation  of  St.  Peter 

resembles  Honthorst,  his  Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew  recalls  Ribera; 

his  angelic  concerts  of  voice  and  instrument  are  full  of  an  Audalus- 

ian  gaiety  not  unworthy  of  Murillo.    The  Madonna  over  the  altar 

of  the  university-church  has  a  gracious  sweetness  that  is  all  her 

own.   Roelas  may  also  be  studied  to  advantage  in  the  Mercenarlan 

Church  at  8an  Lucar  de  Barrameda. 

The  bizarre  Francisco  Hbbreba  (ca.  1576-1656)  is  often  looked 
upon  by  the  Spaniards  as  the  originator  of  their  national  style  on 
account  of  the  breadth  and  *fury'  of  his  brush.  In  his  earlier  and 
hotter  pictures  (such  as  the  Last  Judgment  in  San  Bernardo)  he  is, 
however,  nothing  more  than  a  vigorous  pupil  of  Roelas.  The  interest 
he  arouses  is  of  a  personal  kind.  He  evinces  the  earnestness,  the 
energy,  the  Are  of  a  strong  nature,  which  despises  the  artificial, 
but  finally  sinks  into  an  extravagant  decorative  style  of  painting. 

School  of  Valbncia.  Ne?t  to  the  Andalusians  the  Yalencians 
seem,  of  all  provincials  of  Spain,  to  possess  the  greatest  aptitude  for 
painting.  The  history  of  their  school  is,  however,  less  well  known, 
though  it  reaches  back  farther  into  the  middle  ages.  It  can  be  traced 
from  the  14th  till  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  The  prolific 
schools  of  retablo-painters  that  flourished  here ,  as  in  the  neigh- 
bouring district  of  Catalonia  and  the  Balearic  Isles,  show  a  distinctly 
original  strain,  coupled  with  considerable  resemblance  co  the  Tre- 
centists and  Quattrocentists  of  Tuscany.  The  names  mentioned  in 
the  documents  seem  all  of  native  stock.  An  idea  of  the  former 
wealth  of  paintings  in  this  province  may  be  obtained  from  some  of 
the  chance  survivals.  Thus  in  Jdtiva^  the  native  place  of  the  greatest 
painter  of  the  province,  more  than  a  dozen  altar -pieces  of  the 
15th  cent,  have  survived  the  iconoclasm  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession.  The  visitor  to  Valencia  may  study  the  different  styles 
of  the  province  in  the  museum. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  cent,  the  Borgias  brought  many 
Italian  works  of  the  golden  period  into  their  native  province  of 
Valencia.  The  first  place  among  these  is  taken  by  the  large  rotable 
of  the  Seo  at  Valencia,  with  its  sixteen  panels  by  Fbrrando  db 
Almedina,  a  pupil  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Fbreando  db  Llanos. 
Both  Valencia  and  Mureia  contain  other  Leonardesque  works.  Heman 
Tafiea,  the  master  of  the  two  altars  in  the  Albornoz  chapel  of  the 
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cathedral  of  Cuenca^  has  been  identified  with  the  Spaniard  Fer^ 
randoj  named  in  Da  Vinci's  biography.  Paintings  of  Pinturiechio 
and  other  members  of  the  Umbrian  school  were  also  brought  into 
the  province  by  the  Borgias  (e.g.  the  Madonna  with  Card.  Rodrigo 
Borgia  in  the  museum  of  Valencia),  Those  in  the  cathedral  of 
Siguenza  were  imported  by  othei  hands. 

Such  models  may  account  for  the  well-known  and  over-estimated 
YiOBNTB  JoANBS  Maoif  {Viccnte  Joancs ,'  1523-79),  who,  perhaps, 
visited  Italy.  His  numerous  and  generally  small  pictures  are  attract- 
ive through  their  warm  and  deep  colours,  their  vigorous  handling, 
and  their  rich  landscapes.  These  properties,  however,  cannot  conceal 
their  poverty  of  invention  nor  the  uniformity  of  the  types,  attitudes, 
expression ,  and  grouping.  His  Holy  yamilies  are  cramped  and 
awkward  copies  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Raphael.  They  owe  their 
reputation  to  their  devout  piety ;  many  of  them  refer  to  the  cult  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament  so  zealously  furthered  by  the  pious  Archbp. 
Ribera.  The  widely  scattered  Last  Suppers  and  ^gures  of  Christ 
were  intended  for  the  doors  of  the  Sagrario.  On  a  higher  level 
stands  the  Baptism  of  Christ  at  the  entrance  of  the  Seo,  which 
suggests  a  study  of  Sebastian  del  Piombo  and  was  probably  paint- 
ed immediately  after  Joanes's  return  from  Italy. 

More  important  was  the  earlier  Pablo  de  San  Lbooadio,  highly 
appreciated  by  his  contemporaries  but  overlooked  by  the  writers 
of  biographical  dictionaries  and  encyclopaedias.  His  large  rotable  at 
Qandia  and  the  now  dismembered  letablo  of  Villarrtal  reveal  him 
to  us  as  a  painter  who  did  for  Valencia  what  Juan  de  Borgofia  did 
for  Castile.  He  is  distinguished  by  deep  culture,  nobility  of  form 
and  expression,  delicate  sensibility,  and  close  observation  of  life. 
An  artist  of  similar  tendencies  has  left  several  works  at  Segorbe, 

Till  the  second  half  of  the  16th  cent,  the  Valencian  painters 
adhered  to  the  well-coloured,  but  somewhat  over-elaborated  man- 
ner of  the  mediaeval  retablo,  in  which  the  accessories  were  depicted 
with  disproportionate  care.  The  first  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
'broad  manner'  of  the  Italians,  and  at  the  same  time  the  first  to 
give  forcible  expression  to  the  Valencian  nature  and  point  of  view, 
was  Fbancisoo  Ribalta  (155?-1628).  He  trained  himself  by  trav- 
elling in  Italy  and  followed  the  tendency  which  produced  the 
school  of  Bologna.  His  retablo  in  Carcagente  shows  that  he  was 
familiar  with  Correggio  and  Schidone.  He  is  the  first  who  used 
chiaroscuro  as  the  tone-giving  element  of  Ms  work  and  emphasized 
the  plastic  modelling  of  his  figures  by  a  strong  light  from  one  side. 
The  violent  attitudes  and  foreshortenings  of  Correggio  are  not  want- 
ing, but  in  other  respects  his  rude,  coarse,  and  sometimes  tasteless 
art  has  little  in  common  with  the  Parmesan  master.  His  figures  are 
big-boned  and  muscular. 

Ribalta's  best  pupil  was  the  prolific,  pleasing,  and  adroit  Jacinto 
Jerdnimo  de  Espinosa  (1600-1680),  who  is  easily  recognizable  by  his 


geniaB  that  showed  to  tbo  painters  of  tha  ITth  cent,  the  naUonsl 
way  to  originality  and  greatness. 
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The  paintings  of  Ribera  were  Introduced  into  Seville  (p.  Ixvlii} 
by  the  Andalusian  grandees  and  viceroys  of  Naples,  such  as  "the 

•^  Osunas  and  the  Alcalls,  and  they  were  received  there  with  acclama- 
tion by  the  younger  talents ,  who.  hastened  to  forget  their  local 
teachers  and  to  advocate  the  principles  of  realism  as  the  foundation 
of  all  things.  ^IrW^z^  Zurbarak,  Antonio  del  CaatiUo,  Alonso  Cano^ 
[  MuriUOj  and  jTb.  atMayno  {{jAStile)"m\icla.  as'tHey  afterwards  dlf- 
fered,  all  "began  in  this  severe  school.  The  best  works  of  the  last 
and  very  rare  master  were  brought  from  San  Pedro  Martir  of  Toledo 
to  the  old  National  Museum  (Ministerio  del  Fomento),  where  they 
astonished  connoisseurs  by  their  striking  resemblance  to  the  first 
style  of  Cararaggio.  Unfortunately  one  only  of  these  important 
works  of  the  Spanish  school  has  been  admitted  to  the  Prado  Mu- 
seum, where  room  might  easily  have  been  made  for  them  by  the 
exclusion  of  some  of  the  late-Italian  mediocrities. 

^  Franciseo  Znrbaran  (1598-1661),  of  Estremadura,  has  In  his 

,  •  earlier  and  most  interesting  works  pushed  the  realistic  method  to 
a  strange  and  even  painful  extreme.  He  seems  to  pride  himself  on 
being  freer  from  fancy  or  imagination  than  'any  other  painter  who 
ever  existed.  Even  his  angels  and  other  heavenly  personages  look 
like  photographs  of  the  ugly  boys  and  girls  he  placed  on  his  modePs 
stand,  dressed  in  white  linen  drapery  fresh  from  the  laundry.  His 
female  martyrs  wear  half-fashionable,  half-fantastic  costumes  ar- 
ranged on  a  scheme  of  three  colours,  and  their  fashionably  flat 
bosoms  and  pointed,  bird-like  faces  resemble  the  curious  figures 
of  saints  produced  by  Netherlandish  artists  at  the  end  of  the  middle 
ages.  On  the  other  hand  he  is  seen  to  advantage  in  his  scenes  from 

^        monkish  legends,  where  he  depicts  the  cowled  members  of  the  great 
establishments  that  patronized  him  with  unexampled  truthfulness 

**        and  'grandezza'.  In  facthe  raised  this  previously  insignificant  branch 

^  of  art  to  new  importance.  The  Carthusian  scenes  in  the  museum  of 
«.-,  Seville  and  the  Mercenarian  scenes  in  the  cathedral  are  among  the 
earliest  of  these  works;  of  less  importance  are  the  Carthusian  pieces 
from  Jer^z  (now  in  the  museum  of  Cadiz) ;  among  the  best  of  all  are 
the  Hieronymite  scenes  in  the  sacristy  of  Guadalupe.  These  works 
form  a  priceless  gallery  of  characteristic  popular  types.  Nobody  else 
has  ever  had  so  sharp  an  eye  for  monkish  life  and  gestures,  discrimi- 
nating subtly  among  the  various  orders  and  the  various  ranks  of  the 
brothers  of  the  tonsure.  In  most  of  his  works  all  the  light  comes 
from  one  side,  throwing  sharply  defined  shadows,  relieved  by  re- 
flections. At  a  later  period  he  acquired  a  softer  manner,  with  dark 
*8fumato'  shadows  on  a  ground  glowing  with  light.  In  this  later  style 
he  imitated  the  composition  of  the  Italians,  but  with  little  success. 
The  Painting  op  C6rdova  followed  a  course  similar  to  that  of 
Seville.  Of  the  existence  of  the  early  schools  we  have  a  striking 
proof  in  the  large  Annunciation  in  the  cathedral,  by  Pedro  de  Cor- 
doba (1475).   It  was  Cordova  that  furnished  Alejo  Fernandez  (p.  Ixv) 
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to  Seville  and  Bart.  Bermejo  to  Barcelona  (chapter-hoote;  Pietl,  | 

of  1490).  The  Italian  style  of  the  16th  eent  was  represented  by 

the  able  fresco-painters  Cetar  de  Arbasia  (Sagrario),  Pedro  CampaAa 

(p.  IxYii),  and  Pabi.o  db  Cbspbdbs  (153o-1608),  a  learned  master, 

-who  has  also  earned  a  literary  reputation  by  his  melodious  didactic 

poem  on  the  ait  of  painting.  Cespedes  spent  a  considerable  time 

in  Rome,  helping  the  firesco-painters  there,  and  he  brought  home 

Mvitli  Mm  a  conception  of  the  grand  and  ideal  style,  which  he  tried 

to  realize,  though  with  quite  inadequate  powers  (Last  Sapper  in 

the  Mezquita).    The  school,  however,  owes  its  most  conspicuous 

names  to  the  naturalistic  tendency.    The  numerous  ecclesiastical 

pictures  of  Antonio  db  Saaybd&a  t  Castillo  are  all  recognizable 

by  their  vigorous  chiaroscuro,  by  the  curiously  harsh  types  of  the 

long  faces,  and  by  the  solid  impasto.    He  was  most  successful, 

however,  in  his  landscapes  with  historical  accessories,  his  pastoral 

pieces  (cabanas) j  and  his  Biblical  scenes,  the  last  sometimes  treated 

in  the  spirit  of  the  genre-painter  and  resembling  the  compositions 

of  the  Dutch  school  (Denial  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  museum).    This 

class  is  also  represented  at  the  museum  of  Madrid  in  the  scenes 

from  the  history  of  Joseph,  there  catalogued  under  the  name  of  the 

insignificant  mannerist  Pedro  de  Moya.    His  pupil,  the  capable 

though  mannered  Juan  db  Yald^s  Lbal,  spent  most  of  his  career 

at  Seville,  but  produced  his  masterpiece  (in  the  Carmen)  before 

leaving  Cordova. 

The  School  of  Qbanada  is  the  youngest  of  all  the  provincial 
schools.    The  first  religious  pictures  after  the    conquest  (Capilla 
Real)  belonged  to  the  Flemish  school.    The  first  original  figure 
meets  us  in  the  17th  cent,  in  the  shape  of  Alonso  Cano  (pp.  Ix, 
Ixxil),  who  was  a  prebendary  (racionero)  of  the  cathedral  in  his 
old  age.  That  he  painted  from  the  same  point  t>f  view  as  the  artists 
above  described  is  shown  by  his  St.  Agnes  in  the  Berlin  Museum. 
He  began  his  career  in  Seville,  where  he  practised  ^estofado'  sculp- 
ture in  connection  with  Montan^s,  thereby  securing  a  good  founda- 
tion for  his  drawing  and  modelling.   He  has  been  characterized  as    ' 
the  only  man  of  his  time  who  represented  the  ideality  of  form, 
showing  himself  a  spiritual  affinity  of  the  Carracci;  but  this  is 
doing  him  too  much  honour.    The  national  indolence  was  in  his 
case  so  deeply  engrained,  that  he  could  seldom  rouse  himself  to  a 
thorough  or  carefully  thought-out  piece  of  work.   This  is  the  ex-  J  i 

planation  of  his  borrowings  from  the  compositions  of  others,  his  ' 

endless  repetitions  of  a  few  motives,  his  unsolid  brush-work  and 
misuse  of  the  reddish-brown  ground,  and  the  often  decorative  super- 
ficiality or  even  emptiness  of  his  forms.  His  masterpiece  is  his  Life 
of  the  Vitgin  Mary  in  the  dome  of  the  cathedral. 

More  attractive  are  two  Grenadine  painters,  who  are  said  to 
have  been  his  pupils :  Fbay  Atanasio,  surnamed  Booanboba 
(d.  1688),  and  Juan  de  Sevilla.    The  former  is  easily  recognizable 
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by  his  well-built  figures  and  by  tbe  noble  types  of  Ms'  Madonnas, 
who,  with  their  broad  brows,  large  oval  eyes,  and  heavy  eye-lashes, 
form  a  charming  supplement  to  Murillo's  S.  Spanish  women.  His 
Rest  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  in  the  Cartuja,  is  possessed  of  an 
ineffable  charm.  To  do  justice  to  this  very  prolific  master  we  must 
disregard  many  of  his  slighter  works. 

While  Bocanegra  Is  lacking  n  versatility,  no  such  verdict  can  be 
passed  on  Juan  de  Sevilla,  who  was  not  uninfluenced  by  MuriUo. 
His  numerous  works  in  the  churches  of  Granada  repay  inspection. 


If  Velazquez  is  the  chief  magnet  for  the  artist  and  the  connois- 
seur^  gitrtoXam^  Est^bai^  Murillo  (1617-82)  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  popular  of  Spanish  pairiters  and  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
all  who  ever  wielded  brush.  It  is  singular  that  MurillO,  one  of  the 
few  artists  who  never  quitted  Spain,  who  was  never  happy  except 
in  his  own  province,  and  who  painted  nothing  but  what  he  found 
close  to  his  hand,  has  triumphantly  marched  through  Europe 
during  the  past  two  centuries  as  the  first  of  Spanish  painters.  So 
many  works  of  the  master  are  now  in  foreign  lands,  that  the  visitor 
to  Spain  will  greet  him  as  an  old  friend ;  indeed  his  genre-scenes 
are  almost  unrepresented  in  Spain.  Jhe  cathedral  and  the  Caridad 
^f  Spillejf^^  the  Capucfein  churgh^^t  t'adzV'are'almost  the  only 
places"  where  Murillo's  works  still  occupy  their  original  positions. 
The  collection  jn  the_  museum  of  Seville  is  more  important  for  an 
appreciafion  of  the  master  than  that  at  the  Pracio. 

It  has  lately  become  fashionaBTerKT'crepreciale  Murillo  in  con- 
trast with  Velazquez,  partly  in  reaction  against  his  popularity  with 
the  layman  and  partly  on  technical  and  artistic  grounds.  It  appears 
to  us  that  neither  reason  is  justified.  The  two  masters  should  not 
be  compared  —  the  one  holds  the  mirror  to  nature  and  his  period, 
the  other  shows  us  what  lies  behind  the  brow.  Murillo,  who  lived 
in  a  fanatically  Roman  Catholic  provincial  town  and  painted  for 
conventual  churches ,  hospitals ,  and  sacristies ,  had  to  represent, 
like  the  contemporary  Italians,  the  subjects  that  pleased  the  devout 
of  his  day,  such  as  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  visions  of  the 
monk's  cell,  the  mysteries  and  ecstasies  of  asceticism.  He  could  not 
devote  his  entire  energy  to  the  reproduction  of  the  mere  visual  phe- 
nomenon. He  had  to  depict  what  was  never  seen ;  he  had  to  wrestle 
for  years  with  such  a  problem  as  how  to  paint  successfully  a  human 
face  set  against  a  background  of  glowing  light.  But  his  critics 
shut  their  eyes  to'  his  marvellous  mastery  of  the  illustrative  appar- 
atus, in  which  he  vies  with  the  Italians  of  the  Academic  School. 
They  assert  that  his  effects  are  purely  materialistic,  though  hundreds 
of  artists,  already  forgotten  or  quickly  passing  into  oblivion,  have 
produced  precisely  similar  effects  so  far  as  the  material  outside  is 
concerned.  The  fact  that  we  speak  of  Murillo's  St.  Antony  and 
his  Purfsima  as  if  he  had  created  them  is  itself  a  proof  that  he  does 
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not  owe  everything  to  hla  material.    It  is  more  probable  that  the 

depieciation  of  Murillo  —  which  sounds  especially  un^acious  in 

the  months  of  Spaniards  —  has  its  real  ground  in  the  modern 

materialist's  dislike  of  the  mystical  subjects  of  the  painter.    He 

has  represented  things  which  the  power  of  Velazquez  refused  to 

grapple  with;  but  to  give  reality  to  the  neyer-seen  is  also  legitimate 

art.  He  depicts  the  miraculous  in  so  naVve  and  intimate  a  way,  that 

it  loses  its  unnatural  character ;  and  his  pictures  are  so  simple  and 

so  truthfully  felt  that  even  the  sceptic  can  appreciate  their  charm 

and  read  into  them  purely  human  ideas. 

Murillo  was  originally  as  essentially  a  realist  as  Zurbaran  or  Velaz- 
quez. If  jre  consider  his  portraits  of  the  churchmen,  8t.  Ildefonso  and 
8t,  Bernard^  at  Madrid,  which  affect  us  so  soberly  in  their  legendary 
setting,  or  those  canons  of  Seville,  whom  he  has  represented  as  , 

8t.  Leander  and  8t,  IddorCy  we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  their  in- 
dividual truthfulness  is  purer,  freer  from  the  conventional  pattern , 
and  sometimes  even  more  ruthless  than  that  of  many  highly  esteemed  j 

portrait-painters  of  the  century. '•  Where  his  task  was  merely  to  re-  I 

produce  the  actual,  as  in  his  famous  Cfroups  of  Boys  and  in  the 
rendering  of  accessories  such  as  animals,  ecclesiastical  vessels,  or 
the  contents  of  a  library,  he  has  combined  his  characteristic  broad-  , 

ness  of  touch  with  due  attention  to  the  accuracy,  form,  and  pleas-  i 

ingness  of  the  external  appearance.  His  artistic  greatness,  the 
secret  of  his  wonderful  success  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  recognized  \ 

the  unique  character  and  special  charm  of  the  human  nature  of  \ 

8.  Spain,  adapted  it  to  the  palette  and  the  brush,  and  ventured  to  ] 

introduce  it  into  paintings  of  religious  subjects.     This  accounts  ^ 

for  those  elastic  figures,  the  soft  and  supple  forms  of  which  lend  j 

themselves  much  more  readily  to  painting  than  to  sculpture;  this  'A 

is  the  source  of  the  deep  brown  of  the  large  eyes  and  hair,  set  off  li 

hy  a  warm  flesh-tone  reflecting  the  light.   To  many  this  seems  a  ,^ 

thing  of  no  great  importance ;  but  he  was  the  first  to  discover  It,  ;i 

and  none  of  his  imitators  has  reached  his  level.  The  Andalusian 
saints  and  Madonnas  seen  elsewhere  might  just  as  well  have  been 
painted  iu  Naples  or  in  Holland.  It  is  not  enough  merely  to  copy 
the  models ;  Zurbaran  has  done  so,  but  remains  frosty  and  alien.  | 

Murillo  has  beaten  all  competitors  in  his  grasp  of  the  feeling  of  the  |  ^ 

CathoUc  Christian.  Like  Rembrandt,  he  recognized  with  the  insight 
of  genius  that  Biblical  history  and  the  legends  of  the  saints  could 
be  best  narrated  in  the  dialect  of  the  people. 

There  are  no  Authenticated  examples  of  Murillo's  ^prentice 
works,  the  so-called  Pacotillas  for  the  Feria  and  the  Indian  adven- 
turers. Of  the  cycle  of  Franciscan  Legends,  with  which  he  sur- 
prized the  Sevillians  on  his  return  from  his  later  sojourn  in  Madrid 
(1645),  only  two  have  been  left  in  Spain :  —  the  Heavenly  Violinist 
and  the  Charity  of  8t.  Diego,  both  in  the  Madrid  Academy.  The 
latter,  a  beggar-piece,  is  the  most  unpretending  of  the  series,  but 
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is  full  of  truth,  pathos,  and  humour.  The  other  pieces  of  the  cycle, 
in  which  he  allowed  his  talent  for  depicting  the  miraculous  to  play 
in  the  most  unfettered  and  most  marvellously  versatile  manner,  arQ 
now  scattered  in  Paris,  Toulouse,  New  York,  and  England. 

Murillo,  the  pupil  of  a  careless  and  incorrect  academician  lik« 
Juan  de  Castillo,  would  not  have  become  what  he  was,  if  he  had  not 
also  undergone  the  purging  of  both  phrase  and  manner  offered 
by  the  naturalism  of  the  period.   His  study  of  Ribera  is,  e.g. ,  shown 
by  his  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  and  by  his  earliest  system  of  light. 
Many  of  his  earlier  paintings  (such  as  the  Annunciation)  ait 
cold  and  sombre  in  tone,  sad  in  colouring,  black  in  the  shadows, 
jejune  and  trivial  in  character  and  expression.     The  picture  of 
St.  lldefonso^  with  its  chattering  angels,  rather  resembles  the  choice 
of  a  gown  at  a  couturier's  than  an  investiture  with  the  celestial 
casulla.   This  early  style  is  known  as  the  Estilo  Fbio  (cold  style). 
Such  generalizations,  however,  must  not  be  applied  in  too  sweeping 
a  manner,  as,  f.y.,  the  Rebecca  at  the  Well  belongs  to  this  period. 
Murillo  is  never  more  attractive  than  in  his  scenes  of  patriarchal 
life;  his  home,  indeed,  was  semi-Oriental. 

His  next  phase,  known  as  the  Estilo  Calzdo  (warm  stylo),  is 
marked  by  deeper  colouring  and  strong  contrasts  of  light  and 
shadow ;  but  the  light  is  actual  light,  and  the  plastic  forms  are 
well  defined.  Good  specimens  of  this  style  are  the  charming  Virgin 
and  Childy  the  St.  Bernard^  and  the  Holy  Family  in  the  Carpenter's 
Shop.  It  is  only  here  and  there  that  we  find  proof  of  his  study  of 
the  nude,  as,  e.g.,  in  his  Resurrection  at  the  Academy,  the  interest 
of  which  is  mainly  technical.  His  St.  Antony  in  the  baptistery  of 
Seville,  denoting  the  high-water  mark  of  his  art,  dates  from  1666, 
or  scarcely  a  decade  after  his  artistic  new  birth. 

Murillo's  last  style,  peculiar  to  himself,  is  known  as  el  Vapo- 
Boso,  from  a  certain  vaporous  or  misty  effect  that  it  produces.  He 
here  shows  the  unmistakable  influence  of  Rubens ,  whom  he  had 
studied  in  engravings.  The  struggle  of  all  great  colourists  to  over- 
come the  heaviness,  opacity,  and  hardness  of  matter  led  Murillo  to 
his  last  system.  Although  still  of  solid  impasto  (hence  the  enduring 
quality  of  his  painting),  his  brush-work  is  now  loose  and  free ;  he 
produces  his  effect  by  a  variety  of  tints  melting  into  one  another ;  be 
arranges  the  drapery  now  in  sharp  folds,  now  in  flat  He  models 
in  the  light  without  the  aid  of  grey  shadows ;  his  palette  is  full  of 
cheerful  and  warm  colours ;  his  figures  are  overflowing  with  life 
and  sensibility ;  he  has  found  the  secret  of  so  dematerializing  them, 
partly  through  their  gestures  and  partly  through  his  handling  of 
drapery,  chiaroscuro,  and  accessories,  that  they  seem  to  float  in  the 
air;  his  visions  are,  as  it  were,  woven  of  light  and  air. 

To  this  last  style  belongs  the  great  Cycle  in  the  Church  of  the 
Ciiridad,  of  which  the  Moses,  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand, 
and  the  St.  Juan  de  Dies  are  still  in  «tu,  while  the  St.  Elizabeth  is  in 
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half-length  figures,   are  painted  in  the  spirit  of  Caravaggio  and 
Honthorst  and  with  a  carefulness  seldom  exhibited  in  this  period. 


Probably  there  is  no  other  instance  in  which  the  works  of  a 
great  master  can  be  studied  under  such  favourable  conditions  as 
■^^  those  otl^egoVelazqnez  (1599-1660)  in  the  Prado  Museum  at 
Madrid.  Though  nol'conraining  all  his  works,  this  collection  yet 
contains  so  many  of  them,  including  all  his  larger  compositions, 
that  the  student  can  obtain  an  adequate  idea  of  this  painter  without 
leaying  the  building.  And  all  these  paintings  are  still  in  the  place 
where  they  were  originally  executed  and  are  still  surrounded  by  a 
living  commentary  of  man  and  nature.  Velazquez  is  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  artistic  genius  that  the  school  of  Seville  has  produced, 
though  he  was  of  Portuguese  origin  and  properly  named  De  Silva. 
He  owed  his  thorough  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  his  art  to  his 
father-in-law  Pachboo  (p.  Ixvii),  while  differing  from  him  widely 
in  talent  and  spirit.  Like  Cervantes  in  letters,  so  he  in  art  was  the 
only  master  to  elevate  the  element  of  realism  in  the  Spanish 
character  to  the  sphere  of  genius ;  neither  can  be  compared  with  the 
great  men  of  any  other  nation.  From  the  greatest  painter  of  Holland 
the  Spaniard  is  distinguished  by  his  want  of  fancy.  While,  however, 
Rembrandt  often  translates  us  to  a  foreign  world  by  his  lighting, 
costume,  and  highly  accentuated  subjectivity,  Velazquez's  represent- 
ations on  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  the  intensity  of  their  purely 
Spanish  essence,  can  yet  be  used  for  all  time  as  a  standard  of  free- 
dom from  conventionality  and  subjectivity,  and  for  the  unfettered 
vision  of  nature  which  grasps  the  whole  truth  of  the  optical  pheno- 
menon without  either  addition  or  loss. 

Of  his  earliest  studies  in  the  so-called  Tavern  Pieces  (Bodt- 
gones)  none  remain  in  Spain ;  of  his  early  Religious  Pieces  one 
i>^ ,  only,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  at  the  Prado  (1619).  These  pictures 
^^  are  of  interest  as  showing  that  Bihera  was  his  first  model,  though 
his  Magi  are  portraits  of  Sevillian  gentlemen  and  his  Madonna  is 
merely  an  Andalusian  peasant,  entirely  destitute  of  the  beauty 
and  poetry  of  the  Valencian  master's  conception.  His  praise  of 
Luis  Trisian  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  this  master  wns  great 
in  chiaroscuro ;  the  Prado  possesses  nothing  by  this  painter,  but 
there  are  several  large  works  by  him  in  the  churches  of  Toledo  and 
"Yepes.  Feeling  "very  rightly  that  he  was  not  in  his  proper  place 
at  Seville,  where  painting  flourished  solely  by  the  patronage  of  the 
church  and  the  convent,  Velazquez  strove  to  gain  a  footing  at 
court,  succeeding  on  his  second  attenipt  (1623).  The  success  of 
his  first  efforts  to  please  his  new  circle,  especially  of  his  Equtitrian 
Portrait  of  Philip  IV,  (now  lost),  was  immediate  and  permanent. 
He  was  also  brought  into  personal  contact  with  the  king  and  his 
all-powerful  minister  through  holding  a  series  of  court-offices,  cul- 
minating in  that  of  Marshal  of  the  Palace.   His  many  engrossing  oc- 
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cnpations,  the  propinquity  of  the  monarch  (who  often  Tidted  him  in 
his  studio),  and  a  dash  of  Spanish  indolence  partly  explain  hit 
later  style,  remarkahle  for  its  inoredihle  simplidty  and  speed.  This 
quality  appeals  to  the  craftsman  as  distinct  ^m  the  artist,  and  it  has 
raised  an  army  of  imitators,  who  acquired  his  technique  superflcially 
but  utterly  failed  to  fathom  the  purpose  for  which  he  had  formed  it 

His  £abi<t  Pobteaits  (painted  between  1623  and  1629),  in- 
cluding those  of  the  King,  Don  Carioa,  Oongora,  and  the  Jnfanta 
Maria,  are  of  a  rare  plastic  power,  but  also  show  a  certain  degree 
of  hardness,  with  narrow  shadows  on  an  empty,  often  ligtit-coloured 
background.  The  only  extant  Composition  in  this  first  style  is  The_ 
^Topers  (Los  BorrdchoaJ,  a  kind  of  parody  of  the  initiation  cere- 
mony of  an  Order,  the  knights  of  which  are  tramps  and  peasants. 
The  modelling  of  the  nude  youth,  the  expression  of  drunken  satis- 
faction in  the  heads  of  the  old  men,  the  truth  to  life  of  these 
popular  Castilian  types  (resembling  the  satyrs  of  Greek  art)  make 
this  piece  the  gem  of  all  southern  *bambocciate\ 

Plastic  and'spacial  truthftilness  was  ttie  goal  that  Velazquez 
held  steadfastly  in  yiew ;  colour  was  with  him  merely  a  means  to 
an  end  and  was  strictly  confined  to  this  function.  If  at  first  he  at- 
tained this  goal  through  the  easier  and  yet  effective  methods  of  the 
naturalist,  he  afterwards  grappled  with  the  more  difficult  problem 
of  modelling  in  pervasive  and  reflected  day-light.  The  turning- 
point  is  marked  by  his  FmsT  Jou&nby  to  Italy,  the  fulfilment  of 
a  long-cherished  wish. 

Soon  after  completing  the  ^Borrachos'  Velazquez  set  out  for 
Italy  (1629).  His  first  visit  was  to  Venice^  whose  masters  Titian  and 
Tintoretto  attracted  him  more  than  all  other  Italians  and  alone  ex- 
ercised a  practical  influence  on  him.  His  stay  in  Italy  was  cut  short 
by  a  summons  from  the  king,  but  he  succeeded  in  making  a  Sboond 
JoiTENBT  thither  on  the  pretext  of  buying  pictures  for  the  royal  col- 
lection. In  Borne  he  Uved  at  the  Villa  Medici,  and  abandoned  himself 
freely  to  the  quaint  landscape-charms  of  the  Roman  gardens.  The  two 
large  pictures  that  he  painted  here  (  VtUcan^s  Forge  and  The  Coat  of 
Many  Colours)  prove,  however,  that  neither  the  antiques,  by  which 
he  was  surrounded,  nor  the  Vatican,  where  he  often  sketched,  were 
able  to  move  him  one  hair's  breadth  from  the  course  he  had  pre- 
viously pursued.  The  Vulcan  scene  was  obviously  selected  as  an 
opportunity  for  the  delineation  of  nude  figures,  which  here,  in  spite 
of  the  cave  and  the  furnace,  are  painted  almost  without  shadow. 
In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  grouping  and  in  its  dramatic  in- 
tensity, this  work  stands  almost  without  a  rival.  The  trivial  con- 
ception of  the  mythological  material,  in  the  style  of  the  Spanish 
comedy,  was  for  him  a  mere  humorous  accompaniment. 

To  this  Second  Style  belong  a  number  of  his  best  Poetraits, 
including  those  of  the  Young  King,  his  brother  Ferdinand,  and  the 
Infante  m  Hunting  Dress  (hastily  painted  for  the  chateau  of  Pardo  1 
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His  unique  and  many -figured  Hunting  Pieces  are  represented 
in  Madrid  solely  by  a  copy  of  the  Boar  Hunt  now  in  the  London 
National  Gallery;  here  every  figure  would  afford  material  for  a 
large  picture.  —  A  little  later  came  the  large  Equestrian  Portraits 
of  Philip  IV.,  Prince  Balthasar,  and  Olivares,  the  Portrait  of  Count 
Benavente,  and,  lastly,  the  five  Dwarfs  and  the  Buffoons  (Truhanes), 
completing  a  truer  and  more  exhaustive  series  of  illustrations  of 
social  life  than  any  other  modern  court  can  show.  —  The  blue 
ocean  of  light,  the  silvery  tone  of  the  wide  slopes  of  lonely,  sparsely 
wooded  valleys,  contrasting  with  the  warm  red,  brown,  and  yellow 
tints  of  the  mounted  figures,  produce  an  Ineffable  effect.  Velazquez 
poses  his  characters  in  the  most  ordinary  and  conventional  way ; 
he  considers  it  needless  to  enliven  them  with  picturesque  attitudes; 
their  expression  is  that  of  men  who  believe  themselves  unobserved. 
Their  attractiveness  lies  in  their  unflinching  truthfulness.  Velaz- 
quez is  of  all  portrait  painters  the  one  who  puts  least  of  himself 
into  his  pictures.  He  carries  his  individualization  into  complexion, 
habitual  expression,  and  nervous  tension.  He  emphasizes  rather  than 
softens  individual  character! stica,  even  when  they  are  unpleasing. 
His  style  is  redolent  of  the  pride  which  recks  not  how  it  may  look 
to  others.  With  a  thin  impasto  he  attains  a  relief  and  a  play  of 
light  in  the  equable  illumination  of  his  skies,  compared  with  which 
even  the  Venetians  seem  heavy  and  untrue. 

All  the  qualities  of  his  large  equestrian  portraits  are  found  iti 
his  most  important  historical  composition ,  the  Surrender  of  Breda. 
When  we  compare  it  with  the  earlier  representation  of  the  ©vent  as 
seen  from  the  ordinary  Spanish  view-point  by  Jos^  Leonardo,  we 
are  struck  by  the  innate  superiority  of  Velazquez  and  by  the  true 
nobility  of  his  way  of  thinking.  This  scene  of  the  victor  wishing 
well  to  the  vanquished  is  like  a  final  and  friendly  note  signalizing 
the  end  of  eighty  years  of  international  enmity.  The  great  war  was 
never  so  vividly  depicted  as  in  the  military  figures  compressed 
within  this  narrow  area.  To  appreciate  it  fully,  we  must  try  to 
imagine  how  others  would  have  treated  the  same  subject. 

After  his  second  Italian  journey  a  Third  Manner  becomes 
apparent  in  his  way  of  painting.  With  a  still  more  delicate  spirit 
of  observation  he  endeavours  to  realize  the  visual  phenomenon  and 
to  fix  the  general  effect  with  quick  strokes  of  the  brush,  without 
for  a  moment  losing  sight  of  the  whole.  In  the  Family  of  Philip  IV. 
or  Las  Memnas  he  has  chosen  the  twilight  of  a  large  and  deep 
room.  The  movement  of  the  figures  in  their  different  and  yet  nearly 
touching  planes,  their  almost  stereoscopic  fulness,  the  definite 
materialization  of  the  indefinite ,  the  perpetuation  of  a  single  mo- 
ment —  all  this  gives  the  work  a  dreamlike  charm.  It  is  as  if  we 
were  looking  through  some  magic  telescope  into  the  domestic  in- 
terior of  the  Hapsburg  prince.  In  Las  Hiladeras,  probably  the  first 
view  of  a  manufactory  ever  painted,  he  grappled  with  a  different 
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problem  and  solved  it-mth  a  mastery  which  has  not  been  approached 
unto  this  day.  Here  he  depicts  the  effect  of  a  strong  beam  of  Ban- 
light  in  a  closed  room,  showing  its  reflections,  dazzles,  and  contrasts, 
and  the  -way  in  which  it  brings  out  the  colonrs  of  the  rich  stuffs 
it  falls  upon.  Luca  Giordano  named  the  Meninas  the  ^Theology 
of  Painting* ;  Mengs  asserted  that  the  Hiladeras  seemed  to  be  painted 
by  pure  thought,  without  the  aid  of  the  hand.  These  pictures  are, 
indeed,  the  non  plus  ultra  of  painting. 

Yelazqnez  founded  no  school;  his  art  was  an  emanation  of 
qualities  too  personal  to  be  taught  to  others.  His  view  of  nature, 
the  versatile,  improvisatore-llke  inspiration  of  bis  hand  could  not 
be  transmitted.  Still  he  trained  a  few  assistants,  among  whom  hit 
son-in-law^  J.  R.  dbi.  Mazo  (d.  1687),  takes  the  first  place.  Mazo^s 
portraits  and  landscapes  with  accessories  are  often  difficult  to  distin- 
guish from  those  of  his  master.  They  may  usually  be  recognized  by 
their  more  sombre  tones,  the  more  confused  brush-work,  and  small 
errors  in  drawing.  His  talent  lay  in  the  delineation  of  landscapes, 
which  he  peopled  with  mythological  groups.  Some  are  in  the  manner 
of  Salvator  Rosa.  His  best  piece  is  the  View  ofSaragosaa,  the  acress- 
ories  of  which  are  by  his  father-in-law.  The  only  specimen  in  the 
museum  from  the  brush  of  Yelazquez's  emancipated  slave  Juan 
Pabbja  (1606-70)  is  the  Calling  of  St  Matihew.  The  man  who 
could  produce  so  admirable  a  work  as  this  must  have  painted  many 
others;  but  all  have  disappeared.  The  BapHmi  of  Christy  his  only 
canvas  in  the  old  national  museum,  has  been  banished  to  Huesca. 


In  the  Second  Half  of  the  17th  Centuby  Madrid  had  absorbed 
nearly  all  the  talent  of  the  country,  and  quite  a  group  of  skilful 
painters  were  then  at  work  there.  They  may  be  termed  the  Madrid 
School.  Their  artistic  genealogy  is  of  little  importance.  They  owe 
their  manner,  not  to  their  generally  obscure  teachers,  but  to  the 
study  of  Titian,  Rubens,  and  the  otiier  great  Italian  and  Flemish 
colourists  in  the  royal  residences.  A  trace  of  the  influence  of  Velaz- 
quez also  is  perceptible  here  and  there.  Almost  all  possessed  the 
talent  of  colour;  their  touch  is  dexterous  and  light;  they  may 
generally  be  known  by  their  beautiful  golden  and  blue  tints,  the 
latter  due  to  the  ultramarine  furnished  them  by  the  court  Their 
drawing  is  sometimes  careless.  In  their  subjects,  in  their  animated 
composition,  in  invention  and  sensibility  they  resemble  their  Italian 
contemporaries;  their  feeling  for  the  picturesque  is  on  a  higher 
level  and  more  Flemish  than  Italian.  Few  paintings  by  these 
masters  are  to  be  seen  in  the  great  galleries ;  their  works,  scattered 
amid  numerous  smaller  places,  are  difficult  to  find,  and  when  found 
often  difficult  to  see  on  account  of  dust  and  bad  light.  As  the  circles 
that  set  the  fashion  took  no  interest  in  the  earlier  Spanish  schools, 
many  good  pictures  in  the  old  Fomento  Museum  were  dispersed 
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among  the  provincial  museums;  and  of  many  our  knowledge  is 
confined  to  the  lists  of  their  names  in  Palomino  and  Oean  Bermudez. 
A  few  important  works  have  lately  found  their  way  back  to  Madrid 
from  the  former  collection  of  the  Infante  Sebastian  at  Pau. 

Juau^Carreno  (1614-86)  was  the  successor  of  Velazquez  as 
court-painter.   His^ portraits  of  Charles  II.,  his  mother  Marianne  in 
nun's  dress,  and  the  second  Don  John  of  Austria  are  akin  to  those 
of  Velazquez  in  conception,  though  painted  in  a  somewhat  duller 
style.  They  also  show  suggestions  of  Van  Dyck.  They  narrate  with 
sad  eloquence  the  gloomy  story  of  the  fall  of  a  royal  house  and  of 
the  period  of  the  deepest  degradation  of  the  Spanish  state.  No  other 
painter  has  so  nearly  rivalled  Rubens's  glow  of  colouring  as  Ma^bo 
Gbbbzo  (1635-75),  whose  masterpiece  is  in  the  chapter-house  of 
PcUencia.  Closely  akin  to  him  are  Josi  AntoHnez  (1639-76)  and  Esca- 
lante  (1630-70;  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes  at'Puig,    near 
Valencia).    The  dream-like  effect  of  Cerezo's  visions  sometimes 
suggests  the  school  of  Rembrandt.  The  numerous  sketchy  works  of 
Franciico  Rhi  (1608-85)  have  something  of  the  shimmering  colour 
effect  of  an  Oriental  textile  fabric.     These  artists  often  painted 
scenes  for  the  theatre  at  the  Buen  Retiro,  and  this  practice  In- 
fluenced their  styles.    Diego  Polo  (1620-66)  tries  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  at  home  in  Titian's  later  manner.   Cahezalero  (1633-73) 
A  —     is  pithy  in  modelling  and  colour.   Much  promise  is  contained  in  the 
historical  works  of  Josi  Leonardo  (1616-66),  who  died  young.    One 
of  the  most  scholarly  of  the  group  was  Sebastian  Munoz  (1664-90), 
who  achieved  great  success  in  chiaroscuro.    Arias  Fernandez  and 
Francisco  Camilo  are  of  less  importance.    The  court  also  employed 
flower  painters  like  Arellano. 

Only  a  few  held  fast  to  the  severely  naturalistic  and  individu- 
alizing method  of  the  great  masters  of  the  first  half  of  the  century, 
with  their  delight  in  details.  Among  these  is  Aktonio  Pbbbda 
(1599-1669),  whose  allegorical  and  ascetic  compositions  showed 
that  he  was  meant  for  a  painter  of  still-life ;  his  chief  work  is  his 
Lament  at  Pau.  Another  is  F&ay  Juan  Rizi  (1595-1675),  the  great 
monkish  painter  of  the  school,  a  Castilian  Zurbaran,  whose  master- 
pieces must  be  sought  in  San  Millan  de  la  CoguUa,  The  outside  of 
the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Burgos  is  also  adorned  with  interesting 
paintings  by  him,  bearing  the  genuine  Castilian  stamp. 

The  latest  and  most  eminent  of  the  group  is  Claudio  Cobllo 
(163?-93),  who  recalls  the  Flemings  by  the  gorgeousness  of  his 
light  and  colouring  and  by  his  somewhat  coarse  forms.  His  most 
remarkable  work  is  the  Festival  of  the  Santa  Forma  at  the  Escorial, 
a  cabinet-piece  of  realism.  Here  we  see  the  perspective  of  the 
sacristy,  as  well  as  of  the  altar  which  serves  as  screen,  in  a  kind  of 
fairy  mirror  which  reflects  the  figures  of  the  past  with  a  ghostly 
actuality.  With  Coello,  who  died  of  grief  over  the  summoning 
of  Luca  Giordano,  the  old  Spanish  school  may  be  said  to  have  ended. 
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a  Bosch  or  a  Brueghel.  In  his  Dos  de  Mayo  he  has  fixed  for  ever, 
with  demonic  power,  two  teirihle  moments  of  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence ;  In  the  blood-curdling  Desastres  de  la  Otterra  he  has  held  the 
mirror  up  to  war.  At  the  same  time  no  one  has  so  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  irrepressible  and  intensive  gaiety  of  the  Spaniard's  enjoy- 
ment of  life  in  his  festive  moments. 

Goya  was  followed  by  the  Spanish  David,  JbsiS  db  Madbazo 
(1781-1869),  the  dictator  of  art  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand  VII.  and 
the  first  director  of  the  newly  founded  picture-gallery.  His  old- 
Roman  comedians,  with  their  limbs  functioning  like  semaphores,  and 
other  works  of  a  similar  calibre  (like  the  Aparicio\  can  be  compared 
at  the  Prado  with  the  works  of  Goya  and  duly  laughed  over.  Spain 
was  then  influenced  by  the  romantic  school,  and  great  things  were 
hoped  from  Qalofre  and  Federigo  de  Madrazo  (1815-94).  The  latter 
afterwards  turned  his  attention  to  portraits  with  considerable  success. 

The  Contemporary  Spanish  School  shows  that  the  artistic  vein 
revealed  by  the  nation  in  the  17th  cent,  is  by  no  means  exhausted. 
The  masters  who  may  be  grouped  together  under  this  title  have 
been  trained  in  Paris  and  prefer  to  paint  there  or  at  Rome  rather 
than  at  home.  Their  merits  were  also  first  recognized  and  rewarded 
by  foreigners.  The  Academy  of  San  Fernando  has  little  responsibil- 
ity for  them,  but  they  are  essentially  Spanish  for  aU  that.  Their 
best  pictures  have  made  the  tour  of  the  exhibitions  of  Europe  and 
have  recalled  the  almost  forgotten  Spain  to  an  honourable  position 
in  the  world  of  art.  Their  strangeness  and  novelty  have  met  with  a 
highly  favourable  reception  and  criticism.  Their  large  historical 
works  have  proved  the  continued  existence  of  the  old  Spanish  taste 
for  the  serious,  the  dignified,  the  tragic,  and  even  the  horrible.  They 
accord  well  with  the  interest  in  the  great  national  past  that  is  so 
carefully  cultivated  on  Spanish  soil.  The  subjects  are  often  sensat- 
ional episodes  from  Spanish  history,  but  scenes  from  Shakespeare 
and  other  poets  are  also  popular.  The  most  prominent  masters  of  the 
day  are  Fbancisco  Pbadilla  (b.  1847)  and  Jos6  Bbnllitjbb  (b. 
1856).  Their,  technical  qualities  are  often  on  a  par  with  those  of  the 
modern  French  school.  The  brush-work  is  almost  always  marked  by 
a  broad  impasto  pushed  to  the  verge  of  brutality  or  to  an  affectation 
of  insolent  'bravura'.  The  misleading  bye-paths  are  easy  to  detect. 
Many  of  these  painters  would  feel  themselves  disloyal  to  the  national 
spirit,  if  they  discovered  themselves  exercising  care  or  industry  in 
drawing  and  execution.  The  most  earnest  study  is  devoted  to  the 
archsBological  apparatus ;  costume  and  artistic  accessories,  the  dress 
of  the  past,  are  reproduced  with  knowledge  and  artistic  feeling.  The 
figures  are  of  more  questionable  import,  while  it  is  obvious  that 
the  faces  and  expressions  form  the  hardest  problem  of  the  painter, 
over  which  he  hurries  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Another  tendency,  the  fugleman  of  which  was  the  Catalan  Ma- 
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BiANO  FoBTUNY  (1839-74),  concerns  itself  with  representations 
of  the  small  details  of  modem  life.  It  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  above-mentioned  school;  the  only  thing  it  had  in  common  with 
it  is  the  taste  for  hric-k-hrac,  easily  referred  to  the  Parisian  training 
of  each  set  of  artists.  Fortnny  possessed  a  feeling  for  harmony  and 
pungency  of  Colouring  like  that  of  the  weavers  and  carpet-makers 
of  Persia  and  Cashmere.  His  masterpiece,  the  Battle  of  Tetnan,  in 
the  city-hall  of  Barcelona,  was  unfortunately  left  unfinished.  A  few 
specially  gifted  masters  know  how  to  comhine  the  painting  of  small 
details  with  that  of  great  historical  subjects.  Of  the  Spaniards  it 
may  be  asserted  that,  on  the  whole,  they  know  better  than  (c.p.l  the 
Italians  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  artistic  yalue  of  their  national 
costumes,  types,  and  manners.  They  are  also  irresistibly  attracted 
by  the  fashionable  elegance  of  the  ^capital  of  the  world';  Paris  Is 
their  Mecca.  Some  modern  Spanish  painters  move  with  success  in 
this  world  of  .fWvolity.  —  The  church  goes  empty-handed  away  f^om 
the  modem  painter,  if  we  overlook  the  common  pieces  seen  in  the 
sacristy.  A  collection  of  modern  works  purchased  by  the  state  has 
been  begun  in  the  new  national  museum. 

English  readers  who  wish  to  follow  up  this  subject  may  consult  Sir 
William  Stirling -MaxwelV*  *Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain'  (new  edit., 
London,  1891)  and  Sir  Edmond  W.  EeacTt  'Handbook  of  the  History  of  the 
Spanish  and  French  Schools  of  Painting'  (London,  1848).  'Les  Husees  d'Es- 
pagne',  by  L.  Yiardot  (3rd  ed.,  Paris,  1860),  is  also  useful.    Comp.  p.  xxxvu. 
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The  Basque  Provinces. 

•  The  Cantahrian  Range,  abutting  on  the  Pyrenees  near  the  river 
tidassoa,  runs  thence  in  an  almost  due  W.  direction,  forming  two 
]larallel  chains,  the  lower  of  which  is  next  the  coast.  It  attains 
m  almost  Alpine  elevation  in  the  snow -clad  Perias  de  Europa^ 
(|B745  ft.)  in  Asturias,  and  in  Galicia  is  finally  dissipated  in  a 
number  of  low  hills.  The  £.  part  of  this  range  is  included  in  the 
lliree  Basque  provinces  (Las  Brovincias  Vaacongadas)  of  Ouipiizcoa,' 
Vitcaya'(Bi8cay),  a-ndAUiva,  with  an  area  of  2780  sq.  M.  and  510,400' 
ifihabitants.  The  highest  point  within  these  provinces  is  the  Pena 
^orvea  (5016  ft.)  in  Vizcaya. 

The  prevalent  winds  in  this  coast -district  blow  from  the  N. 
jind  N.W.  and  are  abundantly  charged  with  the  moisture  of  the 
(icean.  It  is  comparatively  seldom  that  these  give  place  to  the  S. 
wind,  which  resembles  the  Fohn  of  Switzerland  and  is  cold  in 
winter  and  dry  and  wafm  in  summer.  The  whole  district  is  richly* 
^othed  with  chestnuts,  oaks,  and  other  deciduous  trees.  The  hill 
slopes  are  covered  with  ferns,  the  meadows  remain  fresh  and  green 
0veii  at  midsummer,  and  the  lower  grounds  display  groves  of  fruit 
Irees  and  walnuts.  The  vine  is  also  diligently  cultivated,  and  the 
native  wine  (chacoli),  though  inferior  to  the  more  generous  vin- 
tages of  the  Ebro  and  S.  Spain,  enjoys  considerable  local  popularity. 
The  rivers  are  short  but  generally  copious,  and  some  of  them  (such 
ss  the  Bidassoa  and  Neroion)  are  navigable  at  high  tide  even  by  sea- 
going vessels.  The  climate  is  so  mild  that  oranges,  palms,  arau- 
aarias,  And  other  sub-tropical  trees  thrive  in  a  few  sheltered  nooks 
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of  the  river- Yall6yfi;  bat  the  general  character  of  thU  pioturesqiM 
dlfitrict  is  so  thoroughly  that  of  Central  Europe,  that  it  is  easy  to 
fancy  onueself  among  the  lower  parts  of  the  Bavarian  or  Austrian  Alps. 

The  Batquet  (Euskaldunac,  Spanish  Voatongadot),  who  occupy 
these  provinces  and  also  the  adjoining  parts  of  Navarre  (Baztan  v^- 
ley)  and  the  N.W.  spurs  of  the  Pyrenees  as  far  as  Bayonne  and  the 
Crave  d'Oloison,  claim  proudly  that  they  are  the  oldest  race  in  Europe ; 
and  indeed,  as  the  only  and  almost  unmixed  descendants  of  the  pre- 
Aryan  ahoriglnes  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  they  are  well  entitled 
to  regard  theooselves  as  unique.  Their  language  (Euskaraj  Span.  El 
Yatcuenst),  which  still  survives  throughout  Spain  in  numerous 
geographical  names,  is  wholly  unintelligible  to  the  modem  Span- 
iard, apd  is  still  in  many  respects  a  riddle  to  the  student  in  spite 
of  tho  efforts  of  William  von  Humboldt  and  numerous  succeeding 
scholars.  The  difficulty  of  its  scientific  investigation  is  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  the  Basque  literary  monuments  are  very  scanty, 
eoDsisting.  of  a  few  religious  writings,  some  popular  poetry  (mainly 
of  an  epic  character,  Uke  the  Cardo  de  los  CarUabros,  published  by 
Hmboldt),  dirges  (eraiacj^  and  dancing  songs  (xortzicoaj  t.  The 
Basque  dances,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  villages  on  holidays  and 
festivals,  are  of  very  early  origin  and  totally  different  from  those  in 
other  parts  of  the  peninsula.  The  music  is  furnished  by  the  village 
pipers,  who  play  a  kind  of  clarinet  (dulsinya)  and  also  beat  time  on 
«k  drum.  These  village-festivals  afford  the  best  opportunity  of  study- 
ing the  natives  themselves.  The  men  are  strong  and  well-built; 
the  women  >  who  a^  also  broad-shouldered,  are  often  fresh  and 
pretty  when  youi^g,  but  are  on  the  whole  inferior. to  other  Spanish 
women  in  beauty  and  grace.  The  features,  with  the  pointed  chin 
&nd  prominent,  curved  nose,  are  strongly  marked.  The  prevalent 
hrown  haix,  often  quite  light  in  the  mountain- villages ,  forms  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  usual  raven  locks  of  the  Spaniard.  The  local 
costumes  have,  as  in  other  parts  of  Spain,  largely  disappeared.  Al- 
loogt  the  only  survivals  are  the  bright-coloured  kerchiefs  of  the 
women,  especially  in  Vizcaya,  and  the  dark-blue  Boina  of  the  men, 
A^Mnd  of  biretta  or  cap  of  wool,  also  worn  by  the  French  Basques 
and  lately  introduced  into  the  French  army  as  the  headgear  of  the 
Alpine  chasseurs  and  some  other  regiments. 

In  the  larger  towns,  such  as  San  Sebastian,  Bilbao,  and  Yitoria, 
the  local  peculiarities  are  gradually  disappearing,  though  the  national 
gameof  p«Zoto(comp.  p.xxix)  is  still  zealously  cultivated.  In  Bilbao, 
in  Alava^.and  in  Imb  Encartaciones^  or  the  portion  of  Vizcaya  to  the 

t  The  student  should  consult  W.  von  Hwnboldi,  Prufung  der  Unter^ 
suchungen  ^ber  die  tJrbewohner  Spaniens  (Berlin,  1821);  LarramencU, 
IMceionaiio'  trillngiie  del  castellano,  bascuenstt,  y  Utin  (San  debastiaa, 
174fii)v  Yanl^i  J)ictl0nnaire  basque-franjais  (Paris,  1873)*,  Arhuro  Campion^ 
Gramdtica  euskara;  and  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte^  La  Langue  Basque  et  les 
Langoes  Finnoises.  See  also  the  excellent  article  on  the  Ba*qtte$  (by 
^Ao*.  Dmidsim)  in  the  last  edition  of  'Chambers's  Encyclopaedia'  (1888). 
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W.  of  the  Nervion,  the  Basque  langtiage  itself  has  largely  given  way 
to  Spanish  and  is  seldom  heard  even  among  the  lower  classes.  The 
case,  however,  is  entirely  different  in  the  kernel  of  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces, Guiptizcoa  and  W.  Vizcaya.  Here  the  peasant  clings  per- 
tinaciously to  all  his  local  customs ;  here,  as  in  the  days  of  yore,  he 
still  lives  on  his  solitary  mountain  or  valley  farm  (caserCo)j  of  which 
he  is  himself  the  landlord  and  master ;  his  house  is  built  in  the  old 
fashion  of  stone,  with  broad,  flat  tiled  roofs ;  he  still,  to  a  lar^'e 
extent,  breaks  up  the  stony  soil  with  the  laya^  a  kind  of  clumsy 
mattock  t ,  instead  of  with  a  plough,  and  he  still  climbs  the  steep- 
est hills  and  rides  to  market  in  a  heavy  two- wheeled  ox*-catt,  with 
an  elaborately  carved  yoke  covered  by  a  sheepskin. 

The  people  Of  the  Basque  provinces  stand  on  a  much  higher  level 
of  civilisation  than  the  peasantry  of  the  fest  of  Spain,  and  their 
means  of  communication  ar6  proportionately  better.  Excellent  high- 
roads and  a  number  of  small  local  railways  facilitate  trade  and  the 
successful  exploitation  of  the  huge  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  Vizcaya 
and  the  other  mineral  treasures  of  the  district.  The  violent  moun-' 
tain-torrents  are  bridled  and  forced  to  use  their  strehgth  in  the  service 
of  industry ;  and  the  universal  activity,  diligence,  and  comfort  find 
their  only  parallel  on  Spanish  soil  in  Catalonia. 

The  History  of  the  Basque  provinces  is  a  record  of  the  deter^ 
mined  efforts  of  the  people  to  preserve  their  immemorial  liberties. 
A  passionate  love  of  independence  has  been  the  main  impulse  of 
the  Basque  ever  since  the  days,  when,  backed  by  the  rugged  nature 
of  his  country,  he  aided  the  remnants  of  the  Visigoths  to  stem  the 
tide  of  the  Moorish  invasion,  or  beat  back  the  ambitious  hordes  of 
Franks  who  entered  Spain  from  the  north.  He  is  now,  as  of  yore, 
''Oantaber  serd  domitus  catend\  The  incorporation  of  the  provinces 
with  Leon  and  Navarre,  and  afterwards  with  Castile  (1202),  was 
not  accomplished  until  their  Fuiros ,  or  special  privileges ,  had 
been  solemnly  ratified.  These  fuiros,  of  which  we  possess  a  list  (for 
Vizcaya)  dating  from  1342,  provided  for  a  republican  constitution 
in  the  three  provinces  and  for  immunity  from  taxes  and  military 
service.  They  survived  all  the  storms  of  the  ages,  until  the  Carlist 
sympathies  of  the  Basques  in  our  own  times  brought  disaster  iii 
their  train.  The  Basque  volunteers  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 
both  the  Carlist  wars,  a  few,  as  ChapelgorrU,  donning  the  red  boina 
and  fighting  on  the  constitutional  side,  but  most  of  them,  as  Chapel^ 
churn,  wearing  the  white  cap  of  Don  Carlos.  The  end  of  the  first 
war  saw  a  slight  curtailment  of  their  privileges;  and  in  1876,  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  war,  the  victorious  Alfonso  XII.  abrogated 
almost  the  whole  of  the  fuiros,  introducing  the  salt  and  tobacco 
monopolies  into  the  provinces  and  forcing  them  to  submit  to  the 
hated  QuirUa^  or  compulsory  military  service.  The  Basque  soldiers, 

i  It  is  said  that  a  strong  man  will  often  use  two  of  these  at  once, 
one  in  each  hand  ('Spain',  by  Rev.  Wmttcorth  Webtter). 
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wearing  bine  blouses  and  red  trousers  and  caps,  still  form  but  a 
small  band  and  are  mainly  employed  in  the  service  of  the  custom- 
house or  to  help  the  Spanish  Guardia  Civil  (p.  xxiv)  as  the  country 
constabulary.  In  Guipdzcoa  they  are  named  MiqwleUiy  in  Alava 
and  Yizcaya  Minones.  The  local  government  has  also  been  as- 
similated to  that  of  the  other  provinces.  The  estates  meet  in  the 
Palacio  de  la  DiptUacidn  Provincial  of  the  three  provincial  capitals, 
under  the  presidency  of  a  Oobemaddr  Civil  appointed  by  the  national 
government;  and  their  decrees  require  confirmation  by  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior  at  Madrid. 


Old  and  New  Castile. 

The  traveller  usually  thinks  of  Spain  as  a  country  with  a  mild 
climate,  luxuriant  vegetation,  a  lively  population,  and  ample  relies 
of  Moorish  architecture.  This  conception,  however,  is  realised  only 
^nthe  S.  and  E.  portions  of  the  peninsula  and  in  the  exceptionally 
foimed  valley  of  the  Ebro,  and  even  there  only  in  part.  Almost 
the  whole  of  the  interior  of  Spain,  amounting  to  at  least  three 
foorths  of  the  peninsula,  is  a  bleak  and  often  arid  land,  with  few 
traces  of  picturesqueness  or  beauty.  The  central  district  embracing 
Bstremadura  and  the  old  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  the  Castiles  forms, 
ia  particular,  a  plateau  with  an  average  elevation  of  2500  ft.,  which 
lesembles  N.  Africa  or  the  steppes  of  Russia.  Alexander  von  Hum- 
Mdt  compared  Spain  with  the  tableland  of  Mexico.  In  each  case 
the  higher  Tierra  Fria^  or  inner  plateau,  is  surrounded  by  a  lower 
»nd  flatter  coast -district,  the  Tierra  Caliente;  in  both  countries 
mountain-ranges  or  isolated  peaks  rise  above  the  central  plateau, 
^hile  deep  gorges  lead  down  from  it  to  the  coast.  The  whole  of  the 
interior  plateau  of  Spain  may  be  thought  of  as  a  large  tart  or  pie 
▼ith  a  raised  and  jagged  edge,  or  as  a  conglomeration  of  several 
such  tarts.  The  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Old  Castile  form  one  of  these 
^rtg,  its  raised  edge  on  the  N.  being  formed  by  the  Cantabrian  Mts., 
ott  the  S.  by  the  Guadarrama  Mts.,  the  Sierra  de  Gredos,  and  the 
Siena  de  Gata ;  another,  to  the  S.  of  these  mountains,  consists  of 
New  Castile  and  Estremadura,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Sierra 
Morena.  In  their  natural  boundaries  Old  Castile  and  Leon  correspond 
to  a  former  vast  fresh-water  lake,  now  constituting  the  district  drained 
hy  the  Douro  (Du^ro).  New  Castile  and  Estremadura  correspond  to  a 
similar  lake  between  the  Sierras  de  Gredos  and  Guadarrama  on  the 
N.  and  the  Sierra  Morena  on  the  S.,  and  now  drained  by  the  Tagus 
(Tajo)  and  the  Guadiana ;  or,  rather,  to  two  lakes  within  these  limits, 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  Montes  de  Toledo  and  the  Sierra  de 
Guadalupe.  It  is,  indeed,  patent  even  to  the  untrained  eye  that 
these  plateaux  of  Central  Spain  occupy  the  beds  of  former  lakes. 
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Near  the  mountains  the  ground  often  swells  into  new  hilly  plateaux, 
the  so-called  Parameras^  notoriolEis  for  the  rawness  of  their  cli- 
mate, almost  uninhabited,  and  strewn  with  erratic  blocks  deposited 
by  the  ancient  glaciers.  The  traveller  who  expected  to  feast  his 
eyes  on  groves  of  oranges  and  olives  gazes  with  astonishment  at 
these  interminable  Tierrajs  de  CampOy  with  their  corn  fields  and 
scanty  vineyards;  he  may  journey  for  hours  without  seeing  a  tree 
except  a  few  meagre  black  poplars  in  the  valley  of  some  dried-up 
brook. 

With  few  exceptions,  Central  Spain  possesses  no  forests,  and 
isolated  trees  grow  only  where  they  can  be  artificially  watered.  The 
Castilian  peasant  is  an  enemy  of  trees  because  they  give  shelter  to 
the  small  birds  that  eat  his  grain.  No  tree  shades  his  house,  which 
is  built  of  unbaked  brinks  (ad/Sbeif)  and  shares  the  dusty  hue  of  the 
ground  on  which  it  stands.  The  towns  situated  on  the  sun-burnt 
hills  of  New  Castile  look  like  stony  growths  from  the  arid  soil. 
The  whole  scene  is  reduced  to  a  weird  and  gloomy  tone  of  brownish 
gray.  In  La  Mancha  (p.  276)  there  are  extensive  districts  where 
nothing  exists  that  can  properly  be  termed  a  tree,  and  thousands 
of  the  natives  live  and  die  without  ever  seeing  a  tree.  According  to 
the  native  proverb,  the  lark  has  to  bring  his  provisions  with  him 
when  he  visits  such  treeless  and  sparsely  peopled  districts  as  tbose 
which  formed  the  scene  of  the  adventures  of  Cervantes'  famous  hero, 
the  Ingmioso  Hidalgo  de  la  Mancha. 

Large  tracts  of  these  tablelands ,  the  so-called  Deapohlados  and 
DehesaSj  are  actually  deserts ,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  them  would 
be  so  were  it  not  for  the  system  of  Irrigation.  It  was  from  the 
Moors  that  the  Spaniards  learned  how  to  convert  this  dura  tellus 
of  the  Romans  into  a  fertile  landscape  by  the  help  of  artificial 
watering.  The  Moorish  works  still  subsist,  to  excite  the  astoni^ment 
and  admiration  of  the  traveller.  In  the  more  favoured  districts  the 
scanty  rainfall  percolates  at  once  through  the  surface  layers  of  the 
ground,  but  is  prevented  from  sinking  deeply  by  a  subsoil  of  tena- 
cious loam.  The  water  thus  arrested  moistens  the  superincumb- 
ent soil  by  a  constant  process  of  evaporation,  and  renders  possible 
the  growth  of  abundant  harvests.  Among  the  districts  of  this  kind 
are  the  large  grain-growing  plains  of  Palencia,  Valladolid,  and 
Zamora  in  Leon,  and  the  Mesa  (table)  de  Oeana  in  New  Castile. 
The  ground  here  always  seems  to  be  dry,  but  the  crops  of  wheat, 
rye,  and  saffron  draw  sufficient  moisture  from  the  subsoil  and  pro- 
duce abundant  fruit.  The  seed  is  sown  in  parallel  furrows  in  order 
to  leave  room  for  the  destruction  of  the  weeds  in  spring.  These 
Tierras  de  Campo  y  Secanos,  which  have  so' little  value  on  the  coasts 
of  Valencia  and  Alicante,  are  therefore  rightly  regarded  in  Castile 
as  Tierrai  de  gran  llevar^  or  tracts  of  great  returns.  In  other 
districts  the  chief  crop  is  the  Oarbanzo^  or  chick-pea,  which  Lin- 
n»u8  named  eicer  arietinum  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  the 
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head  of  a  ram.    This  forms  the  main  ingredient  of  the  puchno,  the 
present  representative  of  the  well-known  oUa  podrida. 

When  the  ground  is  unable  to  bear  any  farther  crop,  it  is  used 
as  pasture  for  sheep,  large  flocks  of  which  migrate  in  summer  from 
Estremadura  (p.  444)  to  the  uplands  of  Castile.  In  the  few  forests 
swine  are  fed  on  the  acorns,  and  their  sugar-cured  hams,  though 
far  inferior  to  those  of  tbe  Sierra  Nevada  and  Galicia,  enjoy  a  con- 
siderable reputation  among  the  Castilians. 

The  methods  and  implements  of  Castilian  agriculture  recall  those 
of  classical  antiquity  and  of  the  East.  The  peasant-farmer  (labrador) 
turns  up  the  soil  with  the  6Xamo  ntgto^  a  rough,  home-made  wooden 
plough ,  and  leaves  the  lion's  share  of  the  work  to  the  8ol  criador^ 
or  'fertilizing  sun*;  in  his  threshing-floor  he  separates  his  grain  with 
a  simple  roller  (trilla)  or  treads  it  out  by  the  feet  of  oxen.    Strongly 
opposed  to  all  innovations,'  he  sits  on  his  clod,  wrapped  in  bis  tra- 
ditional dignity  (grandeza)  and  deeming  no  man  his  superior  save 
tlieking ;  his  frank  independence  knows  no  limit,  but  his  hospitality 
is  great  and  his  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond.    If  one  diverges  a 
IMe  from  the  beaten  track  it  is  still  easy  to  find  such  characters  as 
^ojat  has  described  in  his  *Del  Rey  abajo  Ninguno'  ('Garcfa  del 
Gastafiar'),  Mortio  in  his  'Vuliente  Justiciero',  or  (best  of  all)  Col- 
deron  in  the  'Alcalde  de  Zalam^a*.    It  was  peasants  such  as  these 
and  the  shepherds  of  Estremadura  that  produced  the  Conquistadores^ 
who  conquered  powerful  kingdoms  with  a  handful  of  men;  they 
were  the  raw  material  of  the  soldiers  who  terrorized  Europe  in  the 
middle  ages  and  beat  back  the  French  invasion  in  more  recent  times. 
For  the  Spaniard  is  always  ready  to  cultivate  and  to  defend  his 
native  soil;  aratro  et  ense,  to-day  with  the  plough,  to-morrow  with 
the  sword. 

The  extension  of  the  railway-system  has,  of  course,  made  great 
changes  here  as  elsewhere.  In  former  times  the  peasant  of  Castile 
and  Estremadura  could  not  dispose  of  his  grain,  as  there  were  practic- 
ally no  meaoB  of  transport ;  now  he  begftn  to  export  it  to  Pottugal 
and  other  foreign  lands.  In  1873  Spain  exported  about  120  million 
quarters  of  wheat,  whfle  importing  only  about  44,000  quartets. 
The  appearance  of  the  phyldxera  in  France  opened  out  a  new  market 
for  Spanish  agriculture.  The  farmer,  who  used  often  to  let  his 
wine  run  off  on  the  ground  for  lack  of  casks  and  purchasers,  now 
converted  a  great  part  of  his  corn-flelds  into  vineyards,  and  in  1891 
supplied  France  with  'vino  comun'  to  the  value  of  248  million  francs 
(9,920,000i.).  This  outlet  has,  however,  been  seriously  hampered 
hy  the  recent  protective  policy  of  France  and  by  the  Increase  of 
wine-growing  in  Algeria,  so  that  the  value  of  the  export  of  Spanish 
vino  comun  in  1894  was  only  60  million  francs ,  of  which  about 
two-thirds  went  to  France.  The  farmer  has  therefore  had  to  turn 
his  attention  once  more  to  tbe  comparatively  neglected  cultivation  of 
cereals  (export  in  1894  only  200,000  qrs. ,  import  268  million  qrs.). 
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The  History  of  the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Castile  is  substan- 
tially that  of  Spain.  These  lands  always  formed  the  'robiirHispa- 
niaB',  or,  as  the  Castilians  themselves  termed  it,  ^elcorazon  y  ctistiUo\ 
Hhe  heart  and  stronghold*,  of  the  peninsula.  After  Pelayo  had  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  Astnrias  against  the  Moois,  the  conquest  of  the 
S.  part  of  the  central  plateau  was  only  a  question  of  time.  Le6n^  so 
named  after  the  Seventh  Roman  Legion ,  along  with  the  important 
mountain-town  of  Zamora ,  was  the  first  part  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Christians,  and  afterwards  continued  to  subsist  as  an  inde- 
pendent Reino  alongside  the  more  powerful  kingdom  of  Castile,,  of 
which  Burgos  was  the  focus.  The  second  great  stroke  was  the  capture 
of  Toledo  (p.  126),  which  led  to  the  formation  of  a  New  Castile,  and  the 
battle  of  Lew  Navas  de  Tolosa  (p.  302).  The  conquest  of  the  penin- 
sula was  not,  however,  completed  until  the  two  great  kingdoms  of 
Castile  and  Aragon  were  united,  through  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  under  the  sceptre  of  these  'Catholic  Kings'. 

The  name  of  Castile  is  derived  from  the  numerous  castles  (casiil- 
los)  erected  as  defences  against  the  Moors.  The  castle  of  Qormat^ 
on  theDouro,  is  a  good  example  of  these  fortresses,  while  the  walls 
of  Avila  (p.  48),  with  their  semicircular  towers  (cubos) ,  afford  a 
clear  idea  of  the  town- fortifications  of  jthe  times.  The  character  and 
history  of  Castile  are  incarnated  in  the  Cid  (p.  26),  the  great 
champion  of  the  Christians  against  the  Moors,  and  in  Philip  II, , 
one  of  the  most  national  of  Spanish  rulers.  It  is  no  mere  accident 
that  the  Escorial  (p.  108)  of  the  latter  stands  on  the  dividing  line 
between  the  two  Castiles.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors ,  the 
defeat  of  the  Comuneros  (p.  63),  and  the  abrogation  of  the  Aragon- 
ese  fu^ros  (p.  162),  the  chivalry  of  Old  Castile  was  succeeded  by 
the  religious  and  political  unity  of  which  the  capital  of  Madrid  ,  in 
the  heart  of  New  Castile,  was  the  outward  expression  as  the  'corte* 
of  the  new  absolute  monarchy. 

1.  From  (Hendaye)  Iron  Yi&  Zum^rraga,  Miranda  de 
Ebro,  Burgos,  and  Yalladolid  to  Medina  del  Campo 

(Lisbon^  Madrid), 

269  M.  Railway  (Caminos  de  Hierro  del  Norte)  in  11  V«-19>/4  lira.  f(far€s 

49  p.  70,  97  p.  90,  22  p.  40  c.).    There  are  one  express  train  (two  in  xnid- 

summer)  and  two  ordinary  trains  daily.    To  (383  Dl.)  Madrid  the  express 

takes   178/4  hrs.,   the  ordinary  trains  23-27»/2  hrs.  (fares  72  p.  60,  54  p.  46, 

32  p.  70  c).    A  ''Train  de  Luxe*  (8ur  Expreso),  consisting    of  first-class 

carriages  at  one-and-a-half  the  ordinary  fares,  runs  from  (Paris)  Iran,  to 

Madrid  (comp.  p.  45)  on  Tues.  and  Sat.  (in  the  reverse  direction  on  Thurs- 

and  Sun.),  taking  ISVaiirs.   (to  Medina   iOyt  hrs.).    A  similar  train  runs 

from  CParis)  Irun  to  Lisbon  (comp.  p.  464)  on  Thurs.  and  Sun.  (returning 

from  Lisbon  on  Wed.  and  Sat.),  taking  27>/4  hrs.    The  additional  fare  for 

a  sleeping  berth  on  the  ordinary  express  from  Irun  to   Madrid  is  23  p. 

Carriages  are  changed  and  the  custom-house  examination  takes  place  at 

Irun  on  the  journey  to  Madrid  and  at  Hendaye  on  the  journey  to  Paris. 

Both  stations  have  good  restaurants  and  'bureaux  de  change".  The  only  b»n 
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for  meals  between  Iron  and  Medina  is  made  at  Miranda.  —  For  the  Spanish 
railways,  railway-time,  and  railway-restaarants,  see  pp.  xv,  xvl.  One  of 
the  timC'tables  there  mentioned  should  be  obtained  as  soon  as  possible. 

fiendaye  (*Orand  Hotel  de  France ;  *  Railway  Re$taufani)^  Span. 
Endaya^  the  last  Freneh  station,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bidassoa, 
which  here  expands  and  forms  a  kind  of  bay  (ria).  As  we  start,  "we 
see  to  the  right,  beyond  theBidassoa,  Fuenterrdbid  (see  below)  and 
Cape  HiguSr ;  in  front  is  the  plain  of  /run,  with  the  lofty  Pena  de 
Aya  (p.  10).  To  the  left,  in  the  river,  lies  the  neutral  hie  of  Pheas- 
antSj  also  called  the  He  de  Conference  since  the  meeting  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin  and  Count  deHaro,  the  plenipotentiary  of  Philip  IV.  (1659). 
Farther  on,  to  the  S.E.,  is  the  Ermita  de  San  Marcial  (see  below j. 

We  cross  the  river  by  the  Bidassoa  Bridge,  145  yds.  in  length,  the 
middle  of  which  marks  the  frontier  of  Spain,  where  we  enter  the 
province  of  Quipuzcoa, 

ly^M.  InVB.  —  Hotels  (comp.  p.  xx).  Fonda  DEVAsgoNU;  Ecuek- 
iQCE;  San  Joan^  Istdeta.  —  Railway  Restaurant. 

Teamwat  into  the  town  10  c,  each  article  of  Inggage  10  c. 

Iriin,  a  charmingly  situated  and  comparatively  modern  town, 
Mth  5200inhab.,  affords  opportunity  for  many  attractive  excursions. 
The  church  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Juncal,  an  unadorned  Renaissance 
edifice  witli  a  nave  140  ft.  long  and  92  ft.  wide,  contains  an  over- 
decorated  reredos  (retahlo)  and  several  tombs,  among  them  that  of 
Admiral  Pedro  di  Zuhiaur.  In  the  picturesque  Piaza  Mayor  or  Plaza 
de  la  Constitucidn,  as  the  principal  square  in  almost  every  Spanish 
town  is  now  named  in  memory  of  the  outcome  of  the  long  revolu- 
tionary struggle,  stands  the  Casa  Consistorial,  or  town-hall,  erected 
in  the  ITth  century.  A  fine  view  is  obtained  from  the  Ermita  de  San 

Marcial,  near  the  town. 

Those  who  wish  to  add  a  glimpse  of  the  departed  glories  of  heroic 
Spain  to  their  enjoyment  of  the  green  and  smiling  landseape  should  not 
omit  to  visit  Fnenterrabia  (3  M.  \  tramway  from  Irun  station  in  15  min.,  fare 
^c).  Tbe  little  frontier-town  (900  inhab.),  though  repeatedly  besieged, 
bombarded,  and  taken  by  storm,  still  preserves  its  quaint  mediaeval  char- 
^ter.  The  JhHncipai  Churchy  Gothic  in  style,  has  had  its  exterior  modern- 
ized. The  Ca$Hllo,  overlooking  the  Bidassoa,  was  erected  by  Baneho 
^arca^  King  of  Navarre,  in  907;  the  more  modern  portion,  abutting  on 
tl»e  plaza,  is  known  as  the  Palaeio  dt  Juana  la  Loca  (p.  63).  The  palace 
of  Count  Torrealta  and  some  others  are  also  interesting.  The  Archive  del 
^tinieipio  contains  valuable  documents.  Fuenterrabia  is  nearly  40  M.  from 
Koncesvalles  (p.  165),  so  that  there  is  some  poetic  exaggeration  in  Scotfs 
'a blast  of  that  dread  horn,  on  Fontarabian  echoes  borne'*.  Milton  also  alludes 
■  to  Fontarabia  (Paradise  Losty  I.  6ST).  —  To  the  K.  of  Fuenterrabia  lie  the 
fishing-village  of  La  Madrina  and  the  Ccibo  de  ffisfuir  (French  Figuier)^ 
the  latter  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  coast.  —  It  was  nearly 
opposite  Fuenterrabia  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  effected  the  passage 
of  the  Bidassoa  (Oct.  8th,  1813)  in  the  face  of  the  French  under  Soult,  who 
occupied  a  strongly  fortified  position  on  the  right  bank. 

A  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  from  Fuenterrabia  to  the  N.W.  to  the 
Ermita  de  Cfuadalupe,  with  the  Fuerte  de  Guadalupe  (no  sketching  allowed ; 
fine  view),  and  thence  along  the  bare  sandstone  ridge  of  the  Jaizqwvil 
(2280  ft.),  surmounted  by  the  dilapidated  Fuerte  Enrique^  with  constant 
views  of  the  Cantabrian  Mts.  to  the  left  and  the  ocean  to  the  right,  to 
w-AJhirs.)  Pasajes  (p.  10),  which  lies  far  below. 
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The  PeSa  de  Aya  (French  Les  Trois  Cowrcwnes;  3245  ft.),  a  conspicuous 
and  rugged  mass  of  granite,  upheaved  through  the  surrounding  calcareous 
slate,  rises  to  the  S.  of  Iran,  whence  it  may  he  ascended  in  3-4  hrs.  Rid- 
ing is  practicable  as  far  as  the  (fZi/zhrs.)  mountain-pasture  ksown  as  the 
Prctdera  de  Laitangu.  The  *Vi6w,  deservedly  ^lebrated,  embraces  the 
Cantabrian  Mts.  of  Navarre  on  the  E.  and  8.,  the  valleys  of  Irun  and  Oyar- 
zun,  San  Sebastian,  the  ocean,  and  the  French  coast  as  far  as  Biarrito. 

Beyond  Irun  the  train  runs  to  the  S.W.,  skirting  (right)  the  bleak 
Jaizqxdvil  (p.  9)  and  traversing  a  picturesque  hilly  district  with 
fruit-trees  and  caserios  (p.  4).  The  pass  of  Qainchurisqutta  is 
penetrated  by  &  tunnel.  TYa  M.  Ltzo  -  BenttrCa ,  the  station  for 
Le«o,  with  a  wonder-working  image  of  the  Saviour,  and  for  Renteria 
(p.  13),  on  the  Oyarzvn.    Numerous  factories  are  now  passed. 

The  train  crosses  the  Oyarzun  hy  a  narrow  girder-bridge  (where 
heads  should  not  be  protruded  from  the  windows),  passes  by  a 
tunnel  through  a  peninsula,  with  the  lead-foundry  of  Capuchinos^ 
and  reaches  the  beautiful  and  almost  land-locked  ^Bay  of  PasajeSi 
which  resembles  an  Alpine  lake.  In  the  16-18th  cent,  this  was 
the  starting-point  of  the  hardy  Basque  whalers,  and  Lafayette  took 
ship  here  for  America  in  1776.  The  flshing-village  of  (91/2  M.) 
Pasajes,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oyarzun  (see  above),  is  divided  into  San 
Juan,  on  the  right  bank,  and  San  Pedro  and  Ancho,  on  the  left,  the 
last  containing  the  railway-station,  the  custom-house,  and  large 
warehouses  for  wine.  To  the  S.  are  the  forts  of  San  Marco9  and 
Choritoqueta.  —  Pasajes  is  most  conveniently  visited  by  the  tramway 
from  San  Sebastian;  a  boat  may  be  taken  to  the  Fuerte  de  Santa 
Isabelj  on  the  E.  side  of  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  harbour. 

Route  along  the  Jaizquivil  to  Fuenterrabia,  see  p.  9. 

The  train  runs  along  an  embankment  skirting  the  W.  arm  of  the 
bay  and  intersects  several  hills.  To  the  left  is  Aha;  to  the  right 
rises  the  Monte  JJUa,  at  the  foot  of  which,  on  the  bay  of  Zurrioia, 
lies  the  Barrio  de  Gros,  the  E.  suburb  of  (12  M.)  San  Sebaslidn. 


San  Sebastian.  —  Ballway  Stations.  1.  Estaddn  del  NorU  (PI.  G,  3 ; 
restaurant),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Urum^a,  '/2M.  from  the  town,  for 
the  trains  of  the  Northern  Railway.  —  2.  Estacidn  de  Zarauz,  in  the  Barrio 
de  Amara,  for  the  local  line  to  Zarauz  (p.  13).  —  At  the  first  of  these 
thev  traveller  will  find  the  omnibus  general  (p.  xvi),  the  hotel-omnibuses 
(fare  in  each  60  c.,  baggage  under  25 lbs.  2oc.,  trunk  60  c.),  cabs,  and 
tramways. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xx;  generally  crowded  in  summer  and  prices  raised). 
^Continental  (PI.  a;  F,  3),  Paseo  de  la  Concha,  beautifully  situated,  with 
lift;  ^HoTEL  DE  LoNoaES  (PI.  b •,  F,  3),  Avenida  de  la  Libertad,  with 
electric  light,  baths,  and  garden,  but  no  view  of  the  sea;  ^iNOLfis  (PI.  c; 
F,  3),  Paseo  de  la  Concha,  with  fine  view,  closed  in  winter;  these  three 
of  the  first  class,  pension  10-20  p.  —  Fonda  Ezgurra  (PI.  d;  0,2),  prettily 
situated  in  the  Paseo  de  la  Zurriola,  Spanish,  pens.  10 p.;  Hot.  de  Fbanck 
(P'-  ^iJ^i  2),  Calle  de  Caminos  2,  well  spoken  of;  Central,  Calle  Mayor  1, 
pens.  10  p.,  well  spoken  of;  Hot.  Berdejo  (PI.  f;  G,  8),  Calle  de  Guetaria?, 
commercial.  —  Private  Apartment^  about  l(KX)-3000  p.  for  the  season, 
n  ,-****»^'»n*«  (comp.  p.  xxl).  JUdllorquina^  Plaza  GuipAzcoa,  cor.  of  the 
Calle  Churruca;  Urbana^  Pla^'  Guipuzcoa  15;  Oriental,  Plaza  Vieja;  Sum- 
mer Restaurant  at  the  Rompeolas  (p.  1*2). 
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Gftfes  (comp.  p.  xxii).    Cftrfi  Svito  y  de  la  Marina^  in  the  Alamedft; 

Qteita^  by  ilie  Alderdi-eder  Park;   Oriental^  aee  p.  10;  Snropa^  opposite 

4he  Caaino.  —  Beer  Garden :    Cerveceria  Akmcma^  in  the  suburb  of  Gros ; 

Cerveceria  de  Strasbwgo^  in  the  suburb  of  Antigua,  at  the  tramway  terminus. 

Oab  per  drive  Q,  per  kr.  8p.  ^  outside  the  town  5  p.  for  the  Ist  hr., 
3Vs  P«  ^^  ^Acb  additional  fa»ur. 

Electric  Tramways.  1.  From  the  Plaza  Vieja  (PI.  F,  2)  to  Patajes  (40  c.) 
and  Renteria  (90  c.),  with  a  branch-line  to  the  Estacidn  del  KorU  (15  c.).  — 
3.  From  the  Plaza  VUja  to  Aittiguo  (PI.  C,  4;  30  c). 

Post  Oftce  (Corrw^  PI.  F,  2  \  comp.  p.  xviii),  in  the  Palaeio  de  la  I>i- 
put^cidn.  —  Telejpraph  Offloe  (PI.  F,  3).  Calle  de  Fuenterrabia  24. 

Concerts.  Bands  play  in  the  Alameaa  at  noon  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
in  "winter,  and  at  noon  and  9  p.  m.  during  the  season;  on  the  Casino 
Terrace  at  noon,  5  p.m.,  and  9  p.  m.  is  the  season.  After  the  evening 
concert  there  is  a  ball  in  the  Casino  (adm.  3  p.). 

Olubs.  Or  an  Casino  Easonense^  in  the  Casino,  1st  floor;  Club  Cantabrico^ 
above  the  Caf^  Oteiza  (see  above). 

Theatre  (comp.  p.  xxvi).  Teairo  PrinHp^l  (PI.  F,  2).  Calle  Mayor. 

Ball  Games  (Juegos  de  Pi^lota ;  comp.  p.  xxix).  Jai-Alai,  in  the  Camino 
de  Pasajes,  to  the  E.  of  the  Cerveceria  Alemana  (see  above),  with  room 
for  9000  spectators;  Beti-J^U^  in  the  Barrio  de  Salamanca. 

Bull  Fights  (comp.  p.  xxvi)  four  times  in  August  in  the  Plaza  de  Toros 
(1*1.  G,  3),  opposite  the  Estacidn  del  Norte. 

Baths  in  the  Casino^  in  the  Perla  del  Oceano  (PI.  E,  F,  3),  and  at  the 
P^zcaderia  (PI.  F,  2).  —  Sea  Baths  at  the  Piafa  de  BoHos  (PI.  E,  F,  8; 
26  c,  with  towels  50  o.)  and  the  Plapa  del  Antiffno  (PI.  B,  0,  3,  4). 

Physicians.  Dr.  Vicft^  French,  H6t.  de  Londres;  Dr.  VceUxyeia^  Plaza  de 
Gnfnuzcoa  15;  Dr.  ZarffUeta,  Calle  Reina  Regente  3;  Dr.  Moraiz^  Avenida  12. 
—  ClMBaists.  Carrion^  Calle  Hernani ;  Tomero^  Plaza  de  Guipuzcoa. 

Consulates.  British  Yice- Consul,  Mc^jor  Nutt^  Calle  Guetaria  8.  — 
U.  8.  Consular  Agent,  Julian  de  Salazar^  Calle  de  Fuenterrabia  3. 

Booksellers.     Francisco  Jomet,  Alameda  15;  72.  Nerecan^  Elcano  7. 

Banks.  Branch  of  the  Banco  de  Espafia^  Calle  Garibay ;  Jos4  Brunet  d:  Co.^ 
Avenida  de  la  Libertsd  20.  —  Money  Changers.  Carazeo,  Alameda,  next 
door  to  the  Casino ;  JLandaherea  y  Echeverria^  Alameda  21. 

8a/n  Sebastidn^  the  ancient  Basque  Hizurun  or  Easo  (?)  and  now 
the  floarifthing  capital  of  Gulpuzcoa,  is  the  most  fashionable  seaside 
resort  in  Spain  and  one  of  the  most  heantifnlly  situated  watering 
places  in  Europe.  It  Is  the  summer-iesldence  of  the  Queen-Regent 
Maria  Christina  and  of  the  young  King  Alfonso  XIII.  Pop.,  Incl.  the 
suburbs,  30,000. 

The  old  town,  reduced  to  ashes  in  1813  and  since  then  almost 
wholly  rebuilt,  lies  at  the  S.  base  of  the  Monte  TJrguUy  a  rocky  is- 
land now  connected  with  the  mainland,  between  the  mouth  of  the 
UrumSa  on  the  E.  and  the  bay  of  La  Concha  on  the  W.  The  new 
town,  which  we  reach  from  the  Estacion  del  Norte  (PI.  G,  3)  by 
crossing  the  Puente  de  Santa  CaiaUna  (PI.  G,  2),  arose  after  the 
removal  of  the  city-walls  in  1866  and  occupies  the  flat  sandy  penin- 
sula between  Mte.  Urgiill  and  the  mainland.  The  old  town  is  closely 
built  and  densely  populated ;  the  new  town  is  marked  by  its  wide 
streets  and  handsome  promenades. 

On  the  E.,  below  the  Urum^a  briclge,  the  town  is  bounded  by 
the  ♦Paseo  de  la  Zurriola  (PI.  G,  2),  a  ^acious  quay,  affording 
beautiful  yiews.  In  the  middle  of  the  quayf  surrounded  by  flower 
beds,  is  the  *  Monument  of  Antonio  de  OquendOj  the  Basque  com- 
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mandei  of  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  wars  with  the  Netherlands  in  1631 
and  1639.  The  monument,  designed  by  Marcial  de  Aguirre,  con- 
sists of  a  bionze  statue,  on  a  pedestal  adorned  with  trophies,  reliefs", 
and  allegorical  figures  of  courage  and  seamanship.  At  the  N.  end  of 
the  quay,  adjoining  the  Mte.  Urgull,  are  the  Rompeolaa  (restaurant, 
see  p.  10),  washed  continually  by  the  surf  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

The  Old  Town  contains  few  objects  of  interest.  In  its  centre 
■  lies  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitueidn  (PI.  F,  2),  surrounded  by  arcades 
and  formerly  the  scene  of  the  bull -fights.  It  contains  the  Casa 
Consistorial,  built  in  1828.  To  the  E.,  near  the  Pas^o  de  la  Zur- 
riola,  are  the  Mercado  de  la  Brecha  (PI.  E,  2 ;  meat  and  vegetable 
market),  the  Pescaderia  (PI.  F,  2;  fish-market),  and  the  church  of 
SanVicente  (PI.  F,  1),  a  Gothic  building  of  1507,  with  a  curious  W. 
porch  and  tower,  massive  buttresses,  and  some  excellent  statues  by 
Ambrosio  de  Bengoechea  (p.  Iviii).  Thence  we  proceed  to  the  S.W., 
through  the  Calle  del  Treintaiuno  de  Agosto,  to  the  church  of  8anta 
Maria  (Pl.  E,  2),  a  handsome  baroque  structure  (1743-64). 

The  focus  of  the  New  Town  is  the  beautiful  *  Plaza  db  Gui- 
ptJzcoA  (PL  F,  2),  with  its  luxuriant  vegetation.  On  its  S.W.  side 
rises  the  stately  Palacio  de  la  Diputaoi6n,  ^ith  the  finely  equipped 
rooms  of  the  Provincial  Diet  and  various  provincial  authorities 
(adm.  on  application  to  one  of  the  miqueletes  or  policemen;  fee 
1/2-1  p)'  On  the  staircase  is  a  fine  stained-glass  window,  designed 
by  Echerm  and  made  at  Munich,  representing  King  Alfonso  VIII. 
confirming  the  fu^ros  of  Guipuzcoa  in  1202. 

The  town  is  traversed  in  its  whole  breadth  by  two  wide  streets 
shaded  with  trees :  the  Avenida  de  la  Libertad  (PI.  F,  G,  3,  2)  and 
the  *  Alameda  or  Boulevard  (PI.  F,  2),  the  latter  occupying  the  site 
of  the  former  town  -  walls.  The  Avenida  leads  straight  from  the 
Urumea  bridge  to  the  ^Concha,  a  noble  bay  bounded  by  the  Mte, 
Vrgull  on  the  N.E.  and  the  Mte,  Jgueldo  on  the  W.,  while  the  small 
island  of  Santa  Clara  shelters  its  outlet  on  the  N.W.  Its  beach  is 
excellently  adapted  for  bathing  and  is  crowded  in  the  season  with 
thousands  of  bathers.  Some  of  the  largest  hotels  face  the  bay 
(comp.  p.  10),  and  at  Antiguo  (tramway,  see  p.  11)  is  the  un- 
pretending Palacio  Real  (PI.  C,  4),  built  in  1889-92  for  the  royal 
family  on  the  site  'of  the  Convento  del  Antiguo^  which  was  burned  in 
the  first  Carlist  war.  In  the  Avenida  (No.  40)  is  the  American 
International  School  for  Girls  (Jnstituto  International),  which  has 
done  much  for  the  higher  education  of  women  in  Spain.  —  At  the 
W.  end  of  the  Alameda  rises  the  imposing  Casino  (PI.  F,  2),  built 
by  Luis  Aladren  and  connected  with  the  Paseo  de  la  C5oucha  by  the 
grounds  of  the  Parque  de  Alderdieder  (PI.  F,  2,  3).  —  To  the  N.W. 
of  the  Casino  are  the  Aquarium  (adm.  50  c.)  and  the  small  Harbour 
( Puerto ;  PI.  E,  2). 

The  Monte  Urgull  (380  ft.),  a  mass  of  sandstone  rock  present- 
ing an  abrupt  face  on  every  side,  may  be  ascended  in  about  8/4  hr. 
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(Views).  £&87  footpaths,  reached  by  the  steps  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  (p.  12),  wind  up  the  hill  in  wide  ourres. 
On  the  N.  side,  halfway  up,  are  the  graves  of  the  British  officers 
who  fell  here  in  1813  and  1836.  The  summit  of  the  hill  is  crowned 
by  the  CastiUo  de  la  Mota,  which  was  occupied  by  the  French  under 
Oeneral  Rey  in  the  Spanish  War  of  Liberation  in  1813  and  not 
sarrendered  till  the  town  had  been  captured  and  burned  down 
(Aug.  31st)  by  the  British,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  troops  under 
Graham.  The  excesses  of  the  victorious  soldiery  on  this  occasion 
form  a  lasting  disgrace  to  the  British  army.  In  1835«36  the  town 
and  fortress  were  beleaguered  by  the  Oarlist  forces  and  heroically 
defended  by  the  citizens  with  the  aid  of  some  British  auxiliaries.  — 
Other  interesting  excursions  may  be  made  by  boat  to  the  island  of 
SofOa  Clara  (PI.  0,  2),  with  its  small  lighthouse  and  restaurant ;  by 
Toad  to  the  Mte.  Igutldo  (785  ft.),  with  the  old  lighthouse  and  an 
extensive  view ;  and  by  railway  or  tramway  to  the  Bay  of  Paaajes 
(p.  10)  and  BenteHd  (p.  10). 

Fbom  8 an  Sebastian  to  Zabadz,  16  H.,  brai^ch-railway  in  I-IV4  lir. 
(iaTQsSp.,  2  p.,  1  p.  20  c.).  —  Zaravs  (Orand  Hotel)  is  a  picturesquely 
aitaated  bathing-place  with  a* sandy  beach.  Diligences  run  hence  to  the 
W.  to  D^a  (p.  20;  railway  in  progress)  and  to  the  S.W.  to  Azpeitia  (/nn, 
plain),  a  small  town  of  2500  inhab.,  lying  on  the  Urola^  amid  hills,  with 
remains  of  ancient  walls  and  gates  and  interesting  churches.  A  little  to 
the  W.,  on  the  road  to  AzedUia,  is  the  imposing  convent  of  San  IgnaciQ  de 
Loydloy  with  its  lofty  domed  church,  erected  by  Fontana  in  1683  et  seq. 
on  the  site  of.  the  house  in  which  Loyola  (IHigo  Lopez  de  Recalde;  1491-1556), 
founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  (1540),  was  born.  From  Azpeitia  diligences 
ply  to  the  E.  to  Tolosa  (see  below)  and  to  the  S.  to  Zumarraga  (p.  14). 

The  Railway  To  Medina  del  Campo  turns  to  the  S.  at  San 
Sebastian  and  ascends  the  pretty  and  industrious  valley  of  the 
Vrumea.  We  cross  the  river,  thread  a  tunnel,  and  reach  (16  M.) 
Hemani,  a  small  town  situated  high  above  the  right  bank  of  the 
tJrumea,  with  several  sombre  old  palaces  and  a  large  Churchy  cel- 
ebrated for  its  wood  carvings.  Hernani  was  the  birthplace  of  Juan 
de  Vrbieta,  who  took  Francis  I.  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavla  (1525). 
Above  the  town  rises  the  old  Fort  Santa  Bdrbara^  bombarded  in 
vain  by  the  Oarlists  in  1874.  —  The  train  now  quits  the  valley  of 
the  Urumea  and  ascends  steadily  to  the  S.W. ,  passing  under  the 
hill  of  Burunza  by  a  tunnel.  20 72  M.  Station  for  the  high-lying 
Andoafn.  Beyond  another  tunnel  the  train  crosses  the  Leizaran, 
descending  from  the  left,  and  enters  the  fertile  and  well-peopled 
valley  of  the  Oria,  which  it  ascends  as  far  as  Ormaiztegui  (p.  14). 
23  M.  VUlahona-Cizur^uiL 

271/2  M.  Tolosa  (260  ft. ;  Fonda  Mendid),  the  ancient  Iturissa, 
prettily  situated  in  the  green  valley  of  the  Oria,  which  here  receives 
the  Aspiroz.  It  contains  5100  inhab.  and  was  formerly  the  capital 
of  Guipuzcoa.  The  chief  points  of  interest  are  the  tasteful  church 
of  Santa  Maria,  with  a  colossal  figure  of  John  the  Baptist  on  its 
facade  and  a  handsome  modern  marble  altar  in  its  interior;    the 
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Palado  Idiaquez^  on  the  road  to  {iavaire;  and  the  handsome  a¥enQei 
on  the  Oria  and  the  Berdstegui,  the  latter  known  as  the  FaUo  dt 
Igarondo.  Most  of  the  numerous  manufactories  are  engaged  in  mak*^ 
ing  paper  (^papel  contiwio'), 

DILI6ENCB8  run  from  Tolosa  to  the  W.  to  Azpeitia  (p.  13)  and  to  the 
8.E.,  vi&  Betelu^  with  celebriited  mineral  springs,  (o  Irttrzun,  a  station  on 
the  railway  from  Alsasua  to  Pampeluna  (p.  175). 

The  train  penetrates  the  foot-hills  of  the  mountains  to  the  S.  by 
several  tunnels  and  crosses  the  Oria  tfteen  times.  Numerous  well- 
to-do  villages  and  manufactories  are  passed.  To  the  left  rise  the 
conlfcal  peak  of  Atalar  (4836  ft.)  and  the  serrated  ridge  of  Aiaun. 
Beyond  (33  M.)  Legorreta  and  (So^/jM.)  ViUafranca  we  reach  (38  M.) 

Beasaih  (520  ft.). 

From  Beasain  two  direct  Roads  (1(K12  M.),  one  through  the  valley  of 
the  Segura  and  the  other  via  Cegatnoy  ascend  to  the  Puerto  de  ISaedbai 
(2160  ft.),  to  the  E  of  the  mount&in-paas  of  Otzaurte  (see  below),  which  the 
railway  reaches  by  a  long  detour.  In  making  this  attractive  excursion,  we 
may  either  return  to  Beasain  by  the  alt^native,  road  or  descend  on  the 
other  side  to  AUdsua  (see  below).  The  church  of  Cegawa  eootaiiui  the  tpmb 
of  the  celebrated  Caxlist  leader  Tomat  Zumalacdrreguif  who  was  bom  at 
Ormaiztegai  in  1788  and  fell  before  Bilbao  in  1834. 

The  train  continues  to  follow  the  Oria,  skirting  the  barren  lime- 
stone heights  of  the  Sierra  de  San  Adrian,  to  (41  M.)  Ormaiztegiiii 
the  frequented  Sulphur  Bath*  of  which  lie  to  the  left,  adjoining  tbe 
Viaduct  (330  yds.  long,  116  ft.  high)  over  the  valley.  It  th«n  turns 
nearly  to  the  N.W.,  ascends  along  the  Areria^  penetrates  the  Monte 
de  Eizaga  by  a  tunnel,  and  enters  the  valley  of  the  Vrola, 

47  M.  Zumirraga  (1170  ft. ;  Hotel  Ugalde,  Fonda  del  ParaisO, 
both  by  the  rail,  station),  picturesquely  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
CastUlo  de  Ipenarrieta,  built  in  1605  on  the  Irimo  (2930  ft.),  is  the 
junction  of  the  railway  to  Bilbao  and  Miranda  de  Ebro  (R.2;  car- 
riages changed)  and  the  starting-point  of  diligences  to  Azpeiiia^  Lo:- 
j/oto,  and  Zarauz  (p.  13 ;  twice  daily).  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Miguel 
L6pez  de  Legazpi^  the  conqueror  of  the  Philippines  in  1571,  to  whom 
the  province  has  erected  a  bronze  statue  designed  by  Marinas  (1897). 

At  Zumarraga  the  line  turns  abruptly  to  the  S.  and  ascends  the 
valley  of  Legazpia,  which  is  watered  by  the  Urola.  At  (p'^^ji  M.) 
Brincola  (1660  ft.)  it  penetrates  the  E.  wall  of  the  valley  by  the 
Tunnel  of  Oazurza^  which  is  3230  yds.  long.  On  emerging  from  this 
tunnel  we  find  ourselves  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  parallel  valley  of  Ce* 
gama  (see  above),  which  we  ascend  through  12  other  tunnels,  reach- 
ing the  culminating  point  of  the  line  (2015  ft.)  in  the  middle  of 
the  tunnel  beyond  (59  M.)  Otzaurte  (1998  ft.).  We  enjoy  a  series 
of  fine  views  of  the  fertile  valley  to  the  left,  and  of  the  limestone 
heights  of  the  Sierra  de  San  Adrian  to  the  right,  including  the 
Aitzgorri  (ca.  5250  ft.),  crowned  by  the  Ermita  di  Sm  Adriany  and 
the  savage  Monte  Araz  (3773  ft.). 

The  train  now  descends  through  brushwood,  leaving  the  Puerto 
de  Idiazabal  (see  above)  to  the  left  and  skirting  the  base  of  the  hills 
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of  Alxania,  to  (65  M.)  AlsisoA  (1740  ft. ;  RaU.  Bestaurant),  a  vil- 
lage of  Navarre  with  1800  inhab.,  prettily  situated  in  the  valley  of 
the  Araquil,  The  scenery  here  U  of  an  Alpine  character.  To  the 
N.  rises  the  Sierra  di  AzcUur  (4825  ft.),  to  the  S.  the  Sierra  de  Andea 
(4900  ft.);  farther  off,  to  the  E.,  are  the  Pyrenees. 

From  Alsasua  to  Pampeluna  and  Caste jon  (Saragoua)^  see  p.  175. 

The  Madrid,  railway  now  turns  to  the  W. ,  passes  (661/2  M.) 
Olasaguiia,  and  ascends  through  the  wide  valley  of  Borwida  to  the 
plateau  of  Aliiva,  which  forms  tiie  connecting  link  between  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  central  tableland  of  Spain.  Navarre  is  quitted  at 
Ciorda,  We  cross  the  watershed  almost  in^erqeptibly  and  rea^h  the 
valley  of  the  Zadorra^  which  carries  its  waters  to  th«  EbiQ^.  The 
scenery  is  very  desolate.  To  the  N.W.  we  see  the  Mt4.  Aroft  (p.  14); 
farther  on  the  Puerto  de  Arlaban  (p.  16)  comes  into  sights  and  the 
serrated  ridges  of  the  Peha  Qorvea  (p.  25)  and  the  Peha  de  Ambotu, 
which  separate  the  plateau  of  Alava  from  the  deeply  indented  val- 
leys of  Vizoaya.  —  72 V2  M.  Araya,  at  the  foot  of  Mte.  Araa;  77  M. 
SaUyatierra.  Tunnel.  To  the  left  is  the  Ermita  de  Estivarestj  to  the 
light  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Guevara^  built  in  the  ibth  cent, 
in  imitation  of  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo  at  Kome. 

At  (83  M.)  AlegrCa  the  train  reaches  the. fertile  Coneha  de  Alava^ 
watered  by  the  Zadorra  and  several  other  riven.  Thi«  was  formerly 
the  bed  of  a  lake  and  is.  now  a  wide  upland  plain,  bordered  by 
distant  mtountains.   It  cQntaius  manf  thriving  villages. 

92  M.  Vitoria.  *-  Hotels  (comp.  p.  xx).  ^onda  de  Quintanilla, 
Galle  de  la  EstaciiSii,  V*  ^'  from  tbe  rail,  station,  good  cuisine,  penf. 
61/2-9  p.*,  FonoA  Pallabss,  Calle  de  PoBtas,  cor.  of  the  Plaea  de  la  Inde- 
pendencia,  with  a  small  garden  and  baths  j  Fonda  de  PeSa,  adjoining 
the  last,  unpretending. 

Oaf^t.     Universal.,  Suiza^  both  in  the  Galle  de  la  £staci(5n. 

Post  ft  Telegraph  Office,  Plaza  de  la  Jndependencia.  —  Bull  Bing 
(Plaza  de  Toros)^  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  new  town. 

Vitoria  (1730  ft.),  capital  of  the  province  of  Alava,  lies  in  the 
centre  of  the  Concha  de  Alava.  Pop.  24,500.  It  was  founded  in 
681  by  Leovigild,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  after  a  victory  over  the 
Basques,  and  was  taken  in  1198  by  Alfonso  YIII.  of  Castile. 

The  Calle  de  la  Estaci6n  leads  to  the  N.  from  the  railway-station 
to  the  New  Town,  with  its  wide  thoroughfares  and  spacious  squares. 
From  the  end  of  this  street  the  Calle  de  Postas  leads  to  the  right  to 
the  Plaza  de  Bilbao  (p.  16)  and  to  the  Plaza  de  la  Independencia, 
with  Its  trees.  By  turning  slightly  to  the  left  at  the  end  of  the 
GaUe  de  la  Estaci6n,  we  reach  the  Plaza  Nveva,  the  market-place 
and  wint«r-promefnade  of  the  town.  It  is  surrounded  with  arcades 
knd  was  erected  in  1791  by  Antonio  de  Olagaibel  on  the  model  of 
the  famous  Plaza  Mayor  in  Salamanca.  On  the  N..side  of  the  plaza 
is  the  Casa  Coruistorial,  bearing  the  arms  of  Alava,  a  castle  sup- 
ported by  two  lions.  —  The  Plaza  Nueva  is  adjoined  on  the  W.  by 
the  Ptaza  Vieja,  with  the  Gothic  nhurch  of  San  Miguisl,  situated 
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on  the  slope  of  the  old  town.  The  high-altar,  carved  in  wood,  in  the 
Renaissance  style  of  the  16th  cent,  by  Juan  Velazquez  and  Oregorio 
Hernandez,  is  deservedly  celebrated  as  a  work  of  art.  On  the  out- 
side of  the  choir,  down  to  1841 ,  hung  the  well-known  Machete 
VHoriano  (now  in  the  town-hall),  by  which  the  Civil  Governor  of 
the  Basque  Provinces  took  his  oath  of  office :  'May  my  head  be  cut 
off  with  this  knife,  if  I  do  not  defend  the  fu6ros  of  my  fatherland'. 

Proceeding  to  the  N.W.  from  the  lower  end  of  the  Plaza  Vieja, 
we  soon  reach  the  Plaza  de  la  Provincia ,  adorned  with  a  bronze 
Statue  of  Mateo  Benino  Moraza,  the  zealous  upholder  of  the  fu^ros, 
unveiled  in  1896.  The  Palacio  db  la  Provincia,  built  in  1868, 
contains  a  fine  Orucillxion  (1643)  by  Ribera  (in  the  hall  of  the  pro- 
vincial diet)  and  paintings  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  (1637)  by  the 
same  hand  (in  an  adjoining  room ;  fee  V2"l  ?•)• 

We  now  proceed  by  the  back  of  the  palace  to  the  left,  through 
the  Oalle  de  Juego  de  Pelota,  to  the  pretty  Paseo  de  la  Florida,  with 
its  well-kept  grounds.  The  Pasio  de  la  Senda,  to  the  S.,  and  the 
Paseo  del  PradOy  beyond  the  railway,  call  for  no  remark.  A  little 
to  the  £.  of  the  latter  is  the  Convento  de  las  Salesas,  built  In  the 
Gothic  style  in  1880,  vrith  a  lofty  tower. 

The  Uppbb  Town,  known  as  La  Villa  Suso  or  El  CampiUo  8uso, 
situated  on  the  low  ridge  to  the  N.  of  the  new  town,  contains  lictle 
of  interest  It  is -most  easily  reached  from  the  Plaza  de  Bilbao 
(p.  15).  We  first  reach  the  Villa  Vieja,  a  girdle  of  six  streets  enclos- 
ing the  Villa  Suso.  At  the  N.  end  of  the  latter  stands  ^e  Oatub- 
D&AL  OF  Santa  Mabja,  an  unsightly  Gothic  edifice,  built  in  the 
12th  cent,  and  restored  in  the  14th,  with  a  modem  tower.  Its  only 
feature  of  interest  is  the  much-damaged  sculptures  of  the  portal. 
The  interior  contains  a  few  sadly  dilapidated  Gothic  tombs.  In  the 
sacristy  is  a  Pietk  ascribed  to  Murillo(?). 

Fbom  Vitoeia  to  Veegaba,  railway  undei*  construction,  open  as  far 
as  (12  M.)  Salinas  de  Liniz  (in  about  '/i  l^r- ;  fares  2  p;  20,  1  p.  60  c,  1  p.). 
—  The  train  passes  (8'/t  M.)  ViUarreal  de  Alcwa^  on  the  road  from  Vitoxia 
to  the  baths  of  Santa  Agueda  and  Mondragon.  crosses  the  mountains  a 
little  to  the  W.  of  the  Puerto  de  Arlaban  (1740  ft.)>  and  then  des^cends 
through  the  valley  of  the  Deva  to  (12  M.)  Salinas  de  Liniz.  Diligence  hence 
past  the  baths  of  Arechevaleia  and  Mondragon  to  Vergara,  see  p.  20. 

Our  line  continues  to  run  towards  the  W.,  intersecting  the  cel-> 
ebrated  BcUtlefield  of  Vitoria. 

The  battle  of  Vitoria  took  place  on  June  21st,  1813.  The  Ftench, 
under  King  Joseph  and  Marshal  Jourdan,  were  stationed  at  Tres  Fuentes 
and  Subejana  de  Alava,  to  the  N.  of  Nanelares  (see  below).  The  British, 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  advanced  through  the  pass  of  Puebla  (»ee 
below)  and  took  up  their  position  at  Svbejana  de  Morales.  The  engage- 
ment ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  French,  who  retired  to  Vitoria,  from 
which,  however,  they  were  soon  ousted.  Their  loss  amounted  to  6i(X) 
men  and  120  guns.    This  battle  practically  decided  the  war  in  Spain. 

We  now  cross  the  Zadorra  and  reach  (100  M.)  Nanelares  de  la 
Oca  (1590  ft.),  situated  amid  the  limestone  hills.  To  the  S.  we  see 
CasUllo  and  Puebla  de  Argnnzon ,   two  small   and  ancient  walled 
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towns,  lying  in  a  narrow  defile ,  through  which  the  lake  of  Alava 
(p.  15)  once  discharged  its  waters.  The  train  again  crosses  the 
Zadorra  and  passes  (107  M.)  Man%ano8y  the  last  station  in  Alava. 
We  now  enter  the  province  of  Burgos  and  the  broad  vaUey  of  the 
Ebro,  here  a  very  insignificant  stream.  The  train  crosses  the  railway 
to  Bilbao  (R.  2)  and  then  the  Banas^  an  affluent  of  the  Ebro. 

113  M.  Kiranda  de  Ebro  (1470  ft. ;  Fonda  de  Egana,  at  the 
rail,  station;  *BaiL  Bestaurani),  the  junction  of  the  lines  to  Bilbao 
(R.  2)  and  Saragossa  (R.  12).  Carriages  are  changed  for  these  places. 
—  The  town  of  Miranda ,  with  4100  inhab.)  old  walls  and  castle, 
and  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  lies  to  the  S.,  on  the  Ebro. 
^  Seats  should  now  be  taken  to  the  right  (as  far  as  Pancorbo).  To 
theW.  we  see  the  barren  Monte  BUibio,  the  last  summit  of  the 
limestone  ridge  of  the  Sierra  de  ToloOo^  and  the  Buradon^  which 
l)elongs  to  the  Sierra  de  Pancorbo  (Montea  Obarenes).  The  train 
crosses  the  Ebro,  leaving  the  town  of  Miranda  to  the  left,  and  sweeps 
round  to  the  E.  It  then  ascends  rapidly  to  the  ♦  Qarganta  or  Oorge 
of  PancorbOf  formed  by  the  Oroncillo  on  its  passage  through  the 
Vimestone  mountains.  At  the  mouth  of  the  ravine,  to  the  left,  are 
tlie  rains  of  the  convent  of  Bugedo.  Beyond  two  tunnels  we  reach 
tie  first  expansion  of  the  gorge,  where  we  obtain  fine  views  behind 
us  and  of  the  valley  of  Ameyugo  to  the  W.  We  then  cross  a  bridge 
and  thread  a  narrow  part  of  the  defile,  flanked  by  jagged  and  precip- 
itous cliffs.  Beyond  two  more  tunnels  the  train  enters  the  second 
expansion  of  the  rawine  and  stops  at  (124  M.)  Pancorbo  (2073  ft.), 
a  wretched  village,  with  the  ruins  of  two  castles,  Santa  Maria  and 
Santa  Engracia.  Fine  retrospect  of  the  serrated  cliffs  of  the  Montes 
Obarenes,  which  extend  towards  the  N.W, 

We  now  reach  the  upland  plains  of  Old  Caatile,  where  the  eye 
is  wearied  by  ^e  interminable  expanse  of  corn-fields.  The  train 
ascends  steadily,  at  first  along  the  Oca. 

138  Va  M.  BrivicBca  (2330  ft.),  an  unimporUnt  town  with  3100 
inhabitants.  A  meeting  of  the  Cortes,  held  here  in  1388,  decreed  that 
the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of  Castile  should  bear  the  title  'Prince 
of  Asturias',  a  style  that  is  still  adhered  to.  The  CapilUi  de  So- 
pragaj  in  the  Collegiate  Church,  and  the  suppressed  convent  of  Santa 
Clara  contain  admirably  carved  altars. 

About  15  M.  to  the  N.  ofBriviesca  (diligence)  lies  OSa,  with  the  cel- 
ebrated Benedictine  convent  of  8an  Salvador  (now  suppressed),  fonnded 
by  Count  Sancho  Oarcia  in  1011.  It  contains  the  interesting  tombs  of  fonr 
Uags.  About  3  M.  farther  on  is  La  Eoradada^  a  Roman  bridge  across 
the  Ebro. 

The  line  continues  to  ascend,  passing  Pr(5danos,  Ca^til  de  Peones, 
and  (148  M.)  Santa  Olalla.  It  then  sweeps  round  Piedrehita,  threads 
fourtunnels,  and  reaches  the  bleak  and  stormy  plateau  of  the  BrUjula 
(3160  ft. ;  highest  point,  to  the  W.,  3266  ft.),  forming  the  watershed 
between  the  Ebto  and  the  Douro.  We  then  descend  along  the  small 
y^ga  to  (157  V2  M.)  Quintanapalla.     In  the  little  church  of  the 
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village,  which  lies  about  1  M.  from  the  station,  Charles  n.  of  Spain 
was  married  in  1682  to  Marie  Louise,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  —  As  we  approach  Burgos  the 
country  becomes  flat  and  dreary.  To  the  right  appear  the  castle  and 
cathedral  of  Burgos,  to  the  left  the  Cartuja  de  Miraflpres ;  in  the 
extreme  distance  is  the  Sierra  de  la  Demanda  (p.  178).  Finally  we 
cross  the  Arlanzdn  and  skirt  the  Quinta  Promenade  (p.  33). 

168  M.  Burgos,  see  p.  25. 

Beyond  Burgos  we  see  the  convent  of  Las  Huelgas  (p.  34)  to 
the  right.  The  line  follows  the  Arlanz6n  as  far  as  Torquemada  (see 
below).  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  are  the  heights  of  the  Sierra  d« 
Covarr&bias.  174  M.  QuintanUleja;  180  M.  EstSpar;  186 1/2  M» 
VUlaquirdn;  193^2  M.  Villodriffo,  the  first  station  in  the  province 
of  Palencia,  once  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon.  We  cross  the  Arlanzon 
at  its  confluence  with  the  Arlanza,  which  descends  from  the  Sierra 
de  la  Demanda  (to  the  E.).  200  M.  Quintand  (^del  Puente'J. 

207  M.  Torquemada,  situated  a  little  below  the  point  where  the 
Arlanzon  joins  the  Pisuerga,  which' flows  from  N.  to  S.  We  soon 
cross  the  latter  river.   214^/2  M.  Magaz,  with  a  ruined  castle. 

220  M.  Yenta  de  Bafios  (*Hot.  Viuda  de  Barbotan,  opposite  the 
rail,  station,  R.  2Y2>  D.  3  p.;  Eail.  Restaurant),  the  junction  of  the 
railways  to  Santander  (R.  6),  Asturias,  and  Galicia  (R.  51).  Near 
Venta  are  the  Banos  de  Cerato,  the  medicinal  spring  of  which  cured 
Recceswind,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  of  the  stone.  The  small  basilica 
of  San  Juan  Bautista  was  erected  by  the  grateful  monarch  in  661. 

The  train  crosses  the  Carrion  and  follows  first  the  right  bank  of 
the  Pisuerga  and  then  the  Canal  of  Castile  (p.  36) ,  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  river  through  the  corn-growing  Tierra  de  Campos. 
To  the  left  lies  Tariego.  with  its  cave- dwellings ;  to  the  right  is  the 
convent  of  San  Isidro  de  Duenas.  At  (223  M.)  Duenas  Isabella  the 
Catholic  met  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  before  their  marriage.  —  The 
train  now  enters  the  province  of  ValladoUd,  also  belonging  to  the  old 
kingdom  of  Leon.  233  M.  Corco5-AputZar«jo;  236^2^1.  Cdbez6n, 
now  entirely  bereft  of  its  quondam  importance.  The  train  crosses 
the  Pisuerga  by  a  nine-arched  bridge,  and  then  the  Esgueva. 

243  M.  Valladolid,  see  p.  36. 

From  Valladolid  to  Ariza,  159  M.,  railway  (one  through-train  daily) 
in  9V4  hrs.  (fares  29  p.  45,  22  p.  10,  14  p.  75  c).  The  most  important 
intermediate  stations  are:  i2Vx  M.  Ttidela  de  Duero ;  STVzM.  PSHafiel;  62  M. 
Aranda  de  Duero,  a  picturesque  old  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  DourOy 
with  5(XX)  inhabitants.  —  i26V2M.  Almaz&n,  a  high-lying  town  of  2600  inhab., 
commanding  a  fine  mountain-view,  with  remains  of  the  old  walls  and 
gates  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1810,  and  a  famous  bridge  over  tbc 
Douro,  180  yda.  long  and  having  thirteen  arches.  Almaz^n  is  the  junction 
of  the  railway  from  Alcuneza  to  Soria  (p.  156).  —  159  M.  Ariza^  a  station 
on  the  railway  from  Madrid  to  Saragossa  (p.  155). 

A  branch-line  (25V«  M.,  in  2  hrs.)  runs  from  Valladolid  to  the  imall 
town  of  Medina  de  Rioseco. 

The  train  now  enters  a  monotonous  and  almost  treeless  plain, 
crosses  the  Douro  a  little  above  Puenie  de  Duero,  and  then  the  Cega, 
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an  affluent  from  the  S.,  at  (251  M.)  Yiana  de  Cega.  Beyond  (254  M.)  ^  J 
Valdestillas  we  cross  the  i4da/a  (p.  45).  258^8  M.  Matapottteloa.  *^  ^ 
At  (263^/2  M.)  Pozdldez  the  country  again  becomes  more  fertile.        .*-  """^ 

269  M.  Kedina  del  Campo  (2370  ft.;  Fonda  del  Nori€,  Fonda  ^0 
del  Comercio,  hoth  indifferent;  Rail,  Restaurant ,  tolerable),  an  »^" 
Important  railway  centre,  being  the  junction  (carriages  changed)  for  ^X  , 
the  lines  to  Salamanca  and  Portugal  (R.  50),  to  Madrid  vi&  Avila(R.6), 
to  Madrid  vi&  Segovia  (R.  7),  and  to  Zamora  (see  below).  The  town, 
an  old  place  with  5200  inhab.,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  left  f  ^ 
bank  of  the  Zapardiel.  The  collegiate  church  of  San  Anto^tn,  built  ^  , 
in  the  Gothic  style  in  1503,  contains  several  good  retabloB  and  aP>  ^ 
banner  of  the  kings  of  Castile.  The  Ccutillo  de  la  Mota^  now  partly  '  ' 
in  ruins,  was  erected  by  Feniando  de  Carrefio  in  1440  and  was  &-  -  '^ 
favourite  resort  of  Isabella  the  Catholic,  who  died  here  in  1504.       -  *&  *^ 

From  Msdina  pel  Campo  to  Zamoka,  56  M.,  railway  in  33/4-5  hrs.  v 
(fares  10  p.  35,  7  p.  80,  5  p.  20  c.).  The  chief  intermediate  stations  are  -J  ^ 
Nava  del  Rey^  GoMtro  Nufd)  (where  the  Douro  is  crossed),  and  Toro.  —  4  j 
Zamora^  see  p.  472.  -  ^  " 

Contmuaiion  of  the  Journey  vid  Avila  or  Segovia  to  Madrid,  see     ' 

pp.  45-50. 

2,  From  Zum&rraga  to  Bilbao  and  Miranda  de  Ebro. 

Fbom  Zumabkaga  to  Bilbao,  52  M.,  narrow-gauge  railway  in  3-4V4  hrs. 
(fares  9  p.,  6  p.  45  c,  4  p.).  Thi«  is  a  very  picturesque  trip;  best  views, 
M  far  as  M^bKaga,  to  the  left.  First-class  passengers  are  advised  to  use 
the  Coche  Buffet  or  dining-ear,  for  which  an  extra  charge  of  3  p.  is  made; 
tbe  food  is  simple  and  not  dear.  The  station  in  Zumarraga  is  opposite 
tbat  of  the  Northern  Bailway.  In  Bilbao  the  trains  arrive  at  the  Achnri 
station,  whence  a  tramway  runs  to  the  town. 

From  Bilbao  to  Mibanda  de  Ebbo,  64  M.,  railway  in  3'/t-4  hrs.  (fares 
12 p.,  9  p.,  5 p.  ^c.)«  Best  views  to  the  left.  Departure  from  the  Estacidn 
del  Norte. 

Zwmdrrojga^  see  p.  14.  —  The  train  for  Bilbao  follows  the 
Northern  Railway  for  a  short  distance  through  the  wide  valley  of 
the  Vrola,  then  ascends  to  the  W.  through  a  narrow  lateral  valley 
on  the  slope  of  Monte  Irimo  (p.  14),  which  divides  the  valley  of 
the  Urola  from  that  of  the  An%u6ld.  Near  the  Puerto  de  Descarga 
^e  penetrate  the  crest  of  the  mountains  by  a  long  tunnel.  The  line, 
commanding  many  fine  views  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Anzuola  valley, 
runs  along  the  N.  slope,  high  above  the  river.  Crossing  several  side 
^»Ueys  and  threading  five  tunnels ,  it  then  descends  to  (6  M.)  An^ 
zuola.  —  Beyond  this  point  the  railway  affords  a  good  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  Basque  provinces,  as  described  at  p.  2.  To  the  right 
*nd  left  rise  lofty  hills,  covered  with  chestnuts,  oaks,  and  ferns ;  the 
hottom  of  the  beautiful  valley  is  a  mass  of  fruit-trees.  Three  tun- 
nels. Vergara  appears  below  us  to  the  left.'  The  train  reaches  it  by 
another  tunnel  and  a  sharp  curve. 

10  M.  Vergara,  a  town  of  3200  inhab.,  is  finely  situated  among 
lofty  mountains,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Anzuola  vrith  the  Deva.  The 
^onvenio  df  Ye^gara  concluded  in  1839  between  the  Carlist  general 
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Maroto  and  the  Spanish  general  Espartero,  stipulated  that  the  Basques 
should  lay  down  their  arms  and  so  pat  an  end  to  the  first  Carlist 
war.  The  church  of  San  Pedro  contains  an  admirahle  statue  of 
Christ  by  MorUaney{^.  lix).  In  the  once  famous  Seminario,  founded 
in  1776 ,  is  a  statue  of  St.  Ignatius  by  Gregorio  Hernandez.  —  A 
diligence  runs  from  Yergara  to  Satinaa  de  Liniz,  whence  there  is  a 
railway  to  Vitoria  (see  p.  16). 

The  line,  sweeping  to  the  right,  crosses  a  side- valley  by  an  em- 
bankment and  then  descends  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Deva,  between 
low  hills,  to  (14 Y2  M.)  Placenda.  Tunnel.  On  the  high  mountain 
slopes  are  artificial  terraces  with  groves  of  chestnuts  and  fields  of 
corn.   We  cross  the  Deva  and  ascend  to  the  W.,  on  the  right  bank 

of  the  Ermua,  to  (I6V2  M.)  Mdlzaga. 

From  Mdlzaga  a  narrow-gauge  railway  (•/<  hr. ;  fares  2  p.  10,  1  p.  60  c., 
1  p.)  runs  to  (iOVa  M.)  Seva  (*J5W<.  Deva)^  a  sea-bathing  resort,  with  a  small 
harboar,  prettily  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Monte  Andut.  From  Deva  via 
Zarauz  (to  which  the  railway  is  to  be  prolonged)  to  Ban  Sebastian,  see  p.  13. 

18  M.  Eibarj  with  manufactories  of  small-arms.  Beyond  (20^2  M.) 
Ermua ,  the  first  station  in  Vizcaya  (p.  21) ,  we  ascend  through  a 
narrow,  richly-wooded  glen,  one  of  the  finest  points  on  the  line. 
Long  tunnel.  We  then  descend  on  the  S.W.  slope  of  the  mouhtains, 
through  fields  of  corn,  to  (241/2  M.)  Zaldivar,  with  8ulphur<-bathi, 
on  the  Azuhia,  —  25^2  M.  Olacueta. 

30  M.  Dorango  (Hot.  de  Olmedal)^  a  town  of  3200  inhab.,  pret- 
tily sittiated  on  the  Durango^  below  the  mouth  of  the  Azubla  ,  in  a 
wide  upland  valley  enclosed  by  lofty  mountains.  It  carries  on  some 
manufactures  and  contains  one  of  the  oldest  churches  (San  Pedro  de 
Tavira)  in  the  Basque  provinces. 

The  train  now  backs  out  of  the  station  and  descends  to  the  N.W. 
through  the  fertile  and  well^wooded  valley  of  the  Durango.  34  M. 
Euba.  —  37  M.  Amorebieta,  also  the  station  for  Zomoza, 

From  Amoeebieta  to  Pedebnales,  1572  M.,  narrow-gauge  railway  in 
1  hr.  (fares  2  p.  90,  1  p.  86,  1  p.  30  c).  —  Vf-z  M.  Zuffostieta;  7V2  M.  Mu- 
ffica.  —  91/3  M.  Onemica  {Fonda  at  the  rail,  station),  a  small  town  of 
22(X)  inhab.,  splendidly  situated  on  the  Munddca^  was  the  seat  of  the  diet 
of  Vizcaya  until  the  abolition  of  the  fu^ros  (p.  4).  The  deputies  met 
every  two  years  in  front  of  the  Casa  de  Juntas,  under  an  oak-tree  which 
is  celebrated  in  the  national  anthem  of  the  Basques.  —  Beyond  Guernica 
the  line  descends  through  the  pretty  valley  of  the  Mundaca,  passing  sev- 
eral small  stations.  To  the  right  is  a  small  chateau  of  tne  Empress 
Eug^ilie.  —  15V2  M.  Pedemales.  A  diligence,  connecting  with  the  trains, 
runs  hence  via  (7  M.)  Mundaca,  a  fishing-village  on  a  bay  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  to  (9  M.)  Bermeo,  the  most  important  fishing-station  in  Viz- 
caya (6(KX)  inhab.),  with  a  new  Insane  Asylum  for  the  Basque  provinces. 
The  hay  (playa)  commands  a  noble  prospect  of  the  sea  and  coast,  extend- 
ing to  the  Cabo  MacMchaeo^  with  its  lighthouse,  on  the  N.W.,  and  to  the 
hills  of  San  Sebastian  (p.  12)  on  the  S.E. 

The  railway  to  Bilbao  follows  the  valley  of  the  Durango. .  40  M. 
Lemona ;  46 Y2  M.  Zuazo,  with  a  dynamite  factory.  —  We  now  enter 
the  fruitful,  wine-producing  valley  of  the  Nervion,  —  47^/2  M.  Ariz- 
Dos-CaminoM  (p.  24).  —  52  M.  BiUMio. 
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Silbao.  —  Eailwfty  SUtiont.  1.  EttaHdn  del  Norte  (PI.  C,  4),  for  the 
line  to  Miranda  de  Ebro*,  3.  BstaeiSn  de  PortvgtiMe  (PI.  0,  4),  bj  fhe  prin- 
cipal bridge,  both  bi  the  Kew  Town.  ~  3.  Ettaeidn  de  San  Aifmtin  (PI. 
£,  S)y  behind  the  town-hall,  for  Las  Arenas  and  Pleacia;  4.  Ettaci&n  de 
Lezdma  (PI.  D,  5);  5.  Eitcuidn  de  Aehuri  (PI.  B,  C,  6),  for  the  line  to  Dn- 
rango  and  Zum^rraga.    These  three  in  the  Old  Town. 

Hotals  (comp.  p.  xx;  no  omnibuses).  *Hotbl  TsKMniua  (PI.  a;  C,  4), 
Calle  de  la  £staei(3n  3  (in  the  New  Town),  a  house  of  the  first  class,  with 
electric  light,  steam  heat,  lift,  and  covered  passage  to  the  Estaddn  del 
Norte,  pens,  from  10  p.  —  Hot.  d^Anoleterbe  (PI.  c^  D,  4),  Boul.  Arenri, 
entr.  at  Calle  de  Correo  25;  Hot.  Ahtomia  (PI.  d;  C,  4),  Calle  de  Bide- 
barrieta  14,  cor.  of  the  Boul.  Arenal,  unpretending ;  Hot.  Catalina  (PI.  e; 
D,  5).  Calle  de  Ascao  2,  unpretending.    These  three  are  in  the  Old  Town. 

seatanrants  (comp.  p.  xxi).  *Antiguo^  Calle  de  Bidebarrieta  7;  iViMfafia, 
Calle  de  la  Libvtad  1;  Campos  del  Olimpo  (p.  23). 

Oafis  (comp.  p.  xxii).  C<n/i  Suixo^  on  the  groundfloor  of  the  Hdt. 
Inglaterra  and  in  the  Plaza  Kueva^  *Bolsay  Boul.  Arenal;  Arriaga^  in  the 
theatre.    English  ale  and  Bavarian  beer  at  all. 

Oaba  with  one  horse,  for  1-2  i)eTS.,  '^  p.  per  drive,  2  p.  per  hr.,  each 
addit.  pers.  Vs  P*  more;  with  two  horses,  1-2  pers.  iVs  and  2Vt  p.,  8-4  pers. 
2  and  B  p.    Stand  on  the  Arenal,  in  front  of  the  theatre ;  supply  limited. 

Tramways.  1.  From  the  Eetacidn  de  Aehuri  (PI.  B,  G,  6)  by  the  Arenal 
(PI.  D,  4)  to  the  Mercado  del  Ensanche  (Pi.  C,  2).  2.  From  the  Plaza  Yieja 
(PI.  C,  5)  to  TivoU,  3.  From  the  Plata  Vieja  to  ZvibdJburu.  —  Eleotrio 
Tramways  from  the  Arenal  (PL  D,  4)  to  Algorta,  via  Deusto,Luchana,  De- 
«ierto,  and  Las  Arenas,  and  to  Banturce  vift  Olaveaga,  Luchana,  Desierto, 
Sestao,  and  Portugalete. 

Steamers.  1.  To  Caelro  and  Oijoh  (agent,  Rufino  de  Urdburu,  Colon 
de  Larreategui).  —  2.  Coasting  Steamer*  of  the  Ibarra  Co.  (agent,  Berge  &  Co., 
Oran  Via  5;  comp.  the  'Quia  para  los  viajeros'*,  mentioned  at  p.  xv). 

Theatre  (PI.  C,  4),  in  the  Arenal.  —  Circus,  Calle  Marqu^  del  Puerto. 

—  Bull  Eing  (Plaza  de  Toros),  outside  the  New  Town.  —  Ball  Game 
iPelota ;  comp.  p.  xxix)  :  Frontdn  Etukdlduna.  Ci^le  de  Hurtado  de  Am^zaga ; 
fV-oiiiihi  de  Abcmdo,  Frontdn  de  Detuto,  in  the  suburbs  of  those  names.  — 
Band  in  the  Arenal  every  summer-evening  at  7.80;  in  winter  on  Sun.  and 
festivals  at  midday. 

Physicians.  Dr.  Campbell^  Desierto,  Erandia;  Dr.  Sierra,  Calle  de  la 
Esperanza  2.  —  Druggists.  Bengoa,  Calle  de  la  Estacidu  12 ;  Pinedo^  Calle 
de  la  Cruz  10.  —  Baths.    El  Nervion,  Calle  Nueva  (with  medicinal  baths). 

Banks.  Banco  de  Eepc^,  Calle  del  Banco  de  Espana;  Banco  de  Bil- 
bao, Plazuela  de  San  Nicolas;  C.  Jacquet,  Calle  del  Correo  32. 

Booksellers.  Bttlfy  &  Co.,  Calle  Banco  de  Espana  8;  Belmat^  Calle  del 
Ck>rreo  24.  —  Phntegraphs :  Landdbttru  Hermanos,  Calle  de  la  Cruz  11. 

Post  Office  (Correo;  PI.  C,  3),  Calle  Ayala,  near  the  Estaci6n  del  Norte. 

—  Telegraph  Office,  Plaza  Nueva  16  (PI.  D,  5). 

British  Consul,  C.  S.  Smith,  Calle  de  Hurtado  de  Am^zaga  22.  —  U.  8.  A. 
Ckmanlar  AgMit,  Sydney  J.  Dyer,  Calle  del  Banco  de  Bilbao.  —  English 
Church  Service  at  Portugalete  (p.  24) ;  chaplain,  Rev.  Arthur  Bumell. 

Chief  Attractions  (one  day):  Arenal;  Paseo  de  Volantin;  Church  of 
Bego^;   excursion  to  Portugalete  and  Las  Arenas. 

BUhcu)  (20  ft,  above  sea-level),  Basque  Ibaizabal,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Vizcaya  and  ranking  with  Santander  as  one  of  the 
most  important  commercial  towns  on  the  N.  coast,  lies  finely  on  the 
Nervion^  amid  partly  wooded  hills ,  about  8  M.  from  the  sea.  Pop. 
66,000.  The  town ,  which  was  founded  by  Diego  Lopez  de  Haro, 
Lord  of  Biscay,  about  1300,  was  repeatedly  besieged  by  theCarlists 
in  the  wars  of  1833-35  and  1873,  but  was  never  captured.  The  Old 
Town^  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Nervion,  has  narrow  streets  and  is 
closely  packed  between  the  river  and  the  hills.   The  New  Town,  on 
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the  roomier  left  bank,  has  sprang  np  since  the  last  Carlist  war,  but 
it  is  already  mnfih  larger  than  the  old  town  and  is  steadily  attracting 
more  and  more  of  the  trade.  It  includes  an  English  colony  of  con- 
siderable size.  The  river  is  crossed  by  three  stone  bridges  and  two 
iron  ones.  Though  insignificant  in  itself,  it  has  been  so  much  im- 
proved by  a  process  of  canalization  that  ships  of  4000  tons  biurden 
can  enter  it  at  high  tide,  while  its  dangerous  inundations  are  a  thing 
of  the  past.  A  large  outer  harbour,  formed  by  two  breakwaters, 
one  on  the  W.  near  Santurce,  the  other  on  the  E.  near  Algorta, 
is  in  course  of  construction.  Bilbao  owes  its  prosperity  mainly  to 
the  extensive  deposits  of  iron  ore  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nervion. 
These  have  been  known  since  hoar  antiquity,  but  were  not  system- 
atically exploited  till  the  last  20  or  30  years.  In  1882-96  about 
55  million  tons  were  exported,  chiefly  to  Great  Britain  and  in  Brit- 
ish ships. 

In  the  middle  ages  Bilbao  was  so  celebrated  for  its  iron  and  steel 
manufactures,  that  the  Elizabethan  writers  use  the  term  bilbo  for  rapier 
and  bitboe*  for  fetters.  Thus  Falstaff  ('Merry  Wives  of  Windsor',  III.  5) 
describes  his  condition  in  the  buck-basket  as  'compassed,  like  a  good 
Bilbo,  in  the  circumference  of  a  peck,  hilt  to  point,  heel  to  head\ 

The  most  frequented  part  of  the  old  town  and  the  focus  of  the 
life  of  the  entire  city  is  the  shady  Abbnal  (PI.  C,  D,  4),  which  con- 
tains several  hotels ,  the  chief  caftfs ,  the  Teatro  Ifuevo ,  built  by 
Joaquin  Rucoba,  and  the  church  of  San  Nicolds^  dating  originally 
from  the  15th  cent,  but  entirely  remodelled  in  1743-66.  Adjoining 
the  theatre  is  the  small  Plaza  de  Arriaga  (PI.  G,  4). 

From  the  Calle  de  los  Fueros,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Arenal,  we  pass 
to  the  right  into  the  large  Plaza  Nubva  (PI.  D,  5),  a  square  in  the 
style  of  the  Plaza  Mayor  in  Salamarfca  (p.  465),  surrounded  by  lofty 
buildings  and  by  arcades  which  are  used  as  winter-promenades.  — 
From  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Plaza  Nueva  the  short  Calle  de  la  Libertad 
leads  to  a  small  plaza  with  the  high-lying  station  of  the  railway  to 
Lezama.  Here,  too,  is  the  Institute  (PI.  D,  5),  built  about  1844, 
with  a  Library  on  the  groundfloor  and  a  small  Collection  of  Natural 
History  on  the  first  floor.  The  steps  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  plaza 
lead  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Cemetery  and  to  Begona  (p.  23). 

The  CaUe  de  la  Cruz  leads  hence  in  the  opposite  direction,  pass* 
ing  (left)  the  church  of  Los  Santos  JuaneSj  to  the  church  of  San- 
tiago (PI.  C,  5),  a  Gothic  structure  of  the  14th  cent.,  with  a  modern 
facade  and  tower.  At  the  back  is  a  large  hall  with  pillars.  —  The 
Calle  Tenderia,  continuing  the  Calle  de  la  Cruz,  leads  to  the  Plaza 
ViBJA  (PI.  C,  5),  the  market-place  of  the  old  town.  On  the  E.  side 
of  this,  on  the  site  of  the  Alcazar  destroyed  in  1366,  is  the  church 
of  San  Antonio  Abady  a  Gothic  building  of  the  15th  cent. ,  partly 
modernized  in  the  interior.  Just  above  this  point  is  the  Puente  de 
Achuri ,  erected  in  1878  near  the  site  of  the  famous  old  bridge  of 
St.  Antony ,  which  was  taken  down  the  previous  year.  —  To  the 
S.E.  is  the  Achuri  Station  (p.  21). 
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The  new  pleasure-grounds  below  the  Pas<^o  del  Arenal  are  more 
attractive  than  the  parts  of  the  city  already  mentioned.  A  short  dis- 
tance to  the  N.  stands  the  Palado  de  Aynntuniento  (PI.  £,  3), 
or  town-hall,  a  handsome  baroqne  edifice  by  Joaqufn  Bueoba^  with 
a  lofty  tower.  The  flight  of  steps  in  front  is  adorned  with  marble 
figures  of  £quity  and  Law ;  the  interior  contains  a  fine  vestibule  in 
Carrara  marble  and  a  large  reception-hall  in  a  Moorish  style.  — 
Behind  the  town-hall  lies  the  Esiaci^n  de  San  Agustin  (p.  21). 

The  ♦Campo  i>b  Volantin  (PI.  E,  3,  2)  descends  along  the 
river  for  about  1/2  ^-  f^om  the  town-hall,  commanding  a  series  of 
beautiful  views.  At  the  end  of  it ,  on  the  hill  to  the  right,  is  the 
caf^-restaurant  known  as  the  Campos  del  OUmpo,  The  continuation 
of  this  street  (^eotric  tramway,  see  p.  21)  leads  past  the  (right) 
large  JesuU  College  to  the  suburb  of  DSustOj  which  contains  the 
Colegio  de  Sordos-Mudos  y  Ciegos  (asylum  for  deaf-mutes  and  the 
blind),  erected  in  1891.  Farther  on  the  road  leads  past  Luchanaj 
Puierto,  and  other  manufacturing  places  to  Lot  Arenas  (p.  24). 

The  Nbw  Town  (Eraanche),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nervion,  pos- 
sesses wide  streets  and  substantial  modem  buildings.  The  principal 
approach  to  it  is  formed  by  the  Puente  del  Arenal  or  de  Isabel  8e- 
gunda  (PL  D,  4),  erected  in  1878,  which  crosses  from  the  Arenal  and 
affords  a  good  view  of  the  shipping  in  the  river.  To  the  left,  just 
beyond  the  bridge,  is  the  Portugalete  Station  (p.  21).  Farther  on, 
at  the  end  of  the  Galle  de  la  Estaci6n,  is  the  Plaza  Giboulab, 
(PI.  C,  3)  or  Plaza  de  Isabel  Segunda^  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
fine  bronze  Statue  of  Diego  Lopez  de  Haro  (p.  21),  by  Benlliure. 
On  the  S.  side  of  tlie  plaza  is  the  Estaci6n  del  Norte  (p.  211.  On 
the  W.  side  begins  the  wide  Gran  Via  db  Lopbz  db  Habo  (Pl.  0, 

B,  A,  3,  2, 1),  the  finest  street  in  the  new  town ,  ending  for  the 
present  at  the  Pla%a  Eliptica  or  de  Lope%  de  Haro  (PI.  B,  2).  —  A 
little  to  the  N.  of  this  street  lies  the  Plaza  de  Albia^  with  its  pretty 
grounds,  adjoined  by  the  church  of  San  VicenU  Mdrtir  (PI.  D,  3), 
dating  originally  from  the  12th  cent,  but  in  its  present  form  a 
Renaissance  structure  of  the  16th  cent.,  with  eight  massive  round 
piers  and  fine  vaulting.  To  the  W.  is  the  Mercado  de  Ensanche 
(PI.  C,  2).  —  To  the  S.  of  the  Gran  Via,  at  the  corner  of  the  Ala- 
meda de  Urquijo  and  the  Calle  Ayala,  is  the  modern  Gothic  church 
of  La  Residencia  (PI.  C,  3).  At  the  corner  of  the  Gran  Via  and  the 
Calle  Astarloa  is  the  new  Palacio  de  la  Diputacidn  Provincial  (PI.  B, 

C,  2,  3),  in  the  baroque  style,  by  Luis  Aladren. 

Walks  (very  attractive).  To  tbe  English  Cemetery  (Cementerio  IngHs), 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nervion,  below  tke  Kew  Town.  Many  British 
officers  are  buried  here.  —  From  the  Instituto  (p.  22),  past  the  Catholic 
Cemetery  (Campo  Santo  de  Mallona;  PI.  E,  4,5),  to  the  (1  M.)  high-lying 
Church  0/  Beg^fk$y  a  building  of  the  l6th  cent.,  with  a  tower  added  in 
1870.  The  hill  afibrds  a  splendid  •View  of  Bilbao  and  the  valley  of  the 
Nervion,  seen  at  its  best  by  evening-light. 

From  Bilbao  to  SarUander,  see  p.  44. 
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FBOit  Bilbao  to  Poetdgalete,  71/2  M.,  lailway  in  25  min.  (24  trains 
daily;  fares  80,  65,  86c.).  Station  in  Bilbao,  see  p.  20.  —  The  train 
descends  the  rapidly  expanding  valley,  generally  cl05e  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Nervion.  It  passes  the  stations  or  Olaveaga^  with  numerous  vineyards, 
and  Zorroea.  We  then  cross  the  Cadaffua  and  reach  Luchana,  The  valley 
contracts.  —  4Vs  M.  Desierto,  with  numerous  iron  furnaces  and  foundries. 
Farther  on  we  cross  the  Galindo^  thread  a  short  tunnel,  and  reach  Sestao^ 
with  iron-works.  At  low  tide  the  broad  channel  of  the  river  here  is 
usually  dry.  —  7V2  M.  Portugalete  {H6tel-RetUmrant  Inza^  with  a'  view^ 
terrace^  Bath  Beakna'cmi^  with  hot  and  cold  sea-baths,  both  on  the  quay), 
a  small  seaport  with  4300  inhab.,  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nervion  in  the 
Bap  of  Bilbao.  The  narrow  streets ,  with  their  balconied  houses,  stretcb 
picturesquely  up  the  hillside.  At  the  top  is  a  tasteful  Gothic  church. 
The  EomefiaSy  or  church-festivals,  take  place  on  July  25th,  Aug.  15-16tk^ 
and  Sept.  9th.  There  is  a  small  English  Church  here,  used  by  the  Britisti 
residents  and  the  seafaring  community.  The  *Afuelle  de  GhurrucOy  a  fine 
quay  with  good  views,  extends  from  the  station  past  the  Puente  Vizeaya 
(see  below)  and  ends  in  a  mole,  2/,  m.  long,  erected  to  protect  the  harbour. 
The  LiffhtJiotue  at  the  end  of  the  mole  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the 
bay.  On  the  low  E.  bank  are  Las  Arentts,  Algorta^  and  the  Punta  de  OeUeaj 
and  on  the  steep  W.  bank  is  Santurce^  all  with  pretty  villas  and  commandea 
by  the  fort  on  the  Monte  de  Serantes  (electric  tramways  to  Bilbao,  see  p.  21>. 

The  intercourse  between  Portugalete  and  Las  Arenas  is  carried  on  by 
the  iron  *Pueate  Viseaya,  a  so-called  ^puente  trasbordador\  constructed 
in  1893  by  Palado  of  Bilbao  at  a  cost  of  800,000  p.  (32,000/.).  Two  massive 
double-piers,  204  ft.  in  height,  stand  on  stone  platforms  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  river  and  support  a  light  iron  bridge,  baO  ft.  long  and  150  ft.  above 
the  water.  From  this  bridge  hangs  a  flying-ferry,  about  16  ft.  above  the 
water,  moving  on  wheels  and  propelled  by  an  engine  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  E.  pier.  This  can  accommodate  200  persons  and  crosses  the  river 
in  1  min.  (fares  10  c,  5  c).  The  vehicle  is  steadied  by  a  net-work  of 
thin  wire-ropes,  and  the  stability  of  the  upper  bridge  is  also  increased  by 
wire-cables  passing  over  the  tops  of  the  piers  and  embedded  in  the  ground 
beyond.  —  Las  Arenas  {Fonda  y  Cafi  del  Recreo;  Fonda  Nueva;  HOt.  Ven- 
tura^ all  near  the  bridge)  has  an  excellent  bathing-  beach,  which  attracts 
numerous  Spanish  visitors  in  spite  of  the  somewhat  unsatisfactory  ac- 
commodation (season,  mid-June  to  end  of  Sept.).  There  are  an  unpretend- 
ing Gurhaus  and  numerous  lodging-houses.  Las  Arenas  is  connected  by 
electric  tramway  (see  p.  21)  with  Bilbao  (40  c.)  and  (1  M.)  Algorta  (20  c), 
another  small  sea-bathing  resort,  and  with  Bilbao  also  by  railway  (7V«  M. ; 
20  trains  daily ^  fares  60,  30  c.;  station  at  Bilbao,  see  p.  21).  Another 
narrow-gauge  railway  runs  via  Algorta  to  (9V2  M.)  Plencia^  a  seaside-resort 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name. 


The  Railway  from  Bilbao  to  Miranda  de  Ebbo,  starting  f^om 
the  Estacion  del  Norte,  passes  through  a  tunnel  and  ascends  l^e  left 
bank  of  the  Nervion.  On  the  slopes  are  many  iron  -  mines ;  the 
river  is  bridled  by  several  weirs. .—  ^Ysf  M.  Dos  Caminos  (p.  20). 

—  6  M.  ArrigorriagGj  with  a  paper-mill.  The  name  (Basque :  'red- 
dyed  stone')  oomm^norates  the  victory  of  the  Basques  of  Vizcaya 
over  Ordono,  son  of  Ramiro  I.  of  A^turias  (848).  —  9V2  M.  Mira- 
vaUeSy  with  a  machine-factory,  in  a  pretty  wooded  district.  The 
train  crosses  the  river  eight  times.  —  13  M.  Areta,  at  the  confluenee 
of  the  Orozeo  with  the  Nervion.   We  enter  the  province  of  Alava. 

—  133/4  M.  LlodiOj  amid  vineyards  and  groves  of  nut-trees.  To  the 
right  are.  the  small  ferruginous  baths  of  Luyando,  Near  by  is  a 
stone  cross,  on  the  site  of  the  Malaio  Trie,  which  marked  the  N. 
limit  of  the  recruiting  powers  of  Oastile  (corap.  p.  4).  —  We  cross 
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the  river  three  times  more.  —  ^1 V2  M.  Amurrio  (605  ft.).  On  the 
slopes  are  several  Basque  farms  (p.  4).  —  The  train  continues  to 
follow  the  left  bank  of  the  Nervion.  The  next  hit  of  the  line  is  the 
finest  of  all,  a  rise  of  1400  ft.  being  overcome  in  about  20  M.  To 
the  left  the  view  extends  to  the  crest  of  the  Oantabrian  Mts.  and  in- 
cludes the  Pma  Oorota  (5015  ft.),  the  highest  summit  in  Yizcaya. 
The  valley  contracts.  To  the  left ,  about  650  ft.  above  the  valley 
and  about  2  M.  distant  as  the  crow  flies,  may  be  seen  the  higher 
part  of  the  railway. 

25Vs  M.  Orduftft  (ca.  936  ft.),  an  ancient  town  of  3000  inhab., 
frequently  mentioned  in  Basque  history,  lies  in  the  uppermost  level 
of  the  Nervion  valley,  a  high-lying  plain  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
abrupt  limestone  cliffs  of  the  Ftna  de  Ordufia.  The  ^concha'  of  Or- 
duna  forms  an  enclave  of  Vizcaya  within  the  province  of  Alava, 

The  railway  ascends  on  the  E.  side  of  the  valley,  at  first  on  the 
E.  flank  of  the  Pefia  de  Ordufia,  and  describes  a  curve  of  7-8  M.  in 
leagth,  the  ends  of  which  are  only  Y2  M.  apart.  About  halfway,  near 
the  village  of  DeUea,  it  crosses  the  Nervion  and  threads  two  short 
tunnels.  To  the  left  we  have  a  retrospect  of  Ordufia  and  the  section 
of  the  railway  we  have  just  passed  over.  The  line  now  enters  the 
yaliey  of  the  Orozco.  34  M.  Le%ama,  Another  great  curve  and  three 
tunnels  bring  us  to  (40  M.)  the  grandly  situated  Inoaoy  beyond  which 
the  train  ascends ,  high  up  on  the  mountain-side,  with  fine  views 
(left)  of  the  deep  wooded  valley  of  the  Orozco  and  the  Pefia  Gorvea,  to 
the  Qujuli  Tunnel  (2046  ft.),  through  the  Af ontano  de  Qujulij  the 
watershed  laetween  the  sea  and  the  valley  of  the  Ebro.  The  line  then 
descends,  through  an  oak-forest  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Oantabrian 
Mts.,  to  (431/2  M.)  Izarra  (Basque  *8tar')  and  enters  the  attractive 
valley  of  the  Bayas.  —  61*72  M.  Zuazo,  with  sulphur-baths,  lies  to 
the  left,  on  the  steep  hillside.  The  valley  contracts  and  forms  the 
limestone  gorge  of  Techat.  Tunnel.  —  6672  M.  Pobes.  We  cross  the 
river  several  times,  and  descend  in  a  curve  to  the  valley  of  the  Ebro. 

64  M.  Miranda  de  Ebro,  see  p.  17.  —  From  Miranda  to  Burgos^ 
see  R.  1 ;  to  Saragona,  see  R.  12. 


3.  Burgos. 

The  Railway  Station  (Estacidn  del  Ferrocarril;  PI.  C,  5)  lies  a  little 
out  of  the  way,  in  the  Barrio  de  Santa  Dorotea,  to  the  S.W.  of  the  city. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xx).    Hotel  de  Pakis  (PI.  a^  F,  0,3),  in  the  Espolon, 
V2  M.  from  the  cathedral  j  *Hot.  del  Nortk  y  de  LownRRs  rpi.  h'  V.^  3) 
Calle  de  Lain  Calvo,  pens.  9,  omn.  1  p.  \  Hor/lhiiTiu  CPlTc^  F,  3);  Calle  del 
Almirante  Bonifaz  7  and  9,  in  theA^-nttstTslyle,  unpretending,  pens.  6-8  p. 
'-  *Cafi  SuizOj  in  the  Espolon.    (H^f^i    Vni/^rs^t  CTtotr,^}  (rK-^H- 1 '»-*^  ' 

Carriages   may   be  hired   at  The  hotels  or  of  Lino  Dorao ,   Calle  Wfe 
Avellanos. 

Baths.  ElRecuerdOj  Paseo  de  los  Vadillos;  Azuela,  Calle  de  la  Puehla  35. 

Booksellers.  Berce^  Plaza  de  Prim  21  •,  Rodriguez^  Calle  de  Lain  Calvo  12. 

Theatre  (PI.  F,  3),  in  the  Espolon.  —  Bull  Ring  (Plaza  de  Twos ;  PI.  G,2), 
Pa^eo  de  los  Vadillos. 
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Pott  Office  (Correo;  PI.  F,  3),  Espolon  58.  —  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  F,  2), 
Galle  de  Lain  Cairo. 

Principal  Attractions  (visit  of  one  day) :  Espolon  (p.  27)  ^  Cathedral  (p.  27) ; 
excursion  to  the  Cartuja  de  MirafloreM  (p.  34). 

Burgos  (2785  ft.),  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name 
and  the  seat  of  the  Captain-General  and  of  an  Archbishop,  lies  in 
the  midst  of  the  monotonous  plateau  of  North  Castile,  on  both  banks 
of  the  Arlanz6n^  an  insignificant  stream  subject  to  dangerous  in* 
undations.  The  city,  "with  its  31.600  inhab..  presses  closely  on  a 
hill  (300  ft.)  surmounted  by  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  At  the  S.W. 
base  of  this  hill,  on  a  site  partly  hollowed  oat  in  it,  stands  the 
cathedral,  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  Gothic  architecture  of  Spain. 
The  city  is  surrounded  by  promenades.  The  fertile  plain  around 
Burgos,  in  the  midst  of  which  lies  Las  Huelgas  (p.  34),  is  watered 
by  the  various  channels  through  which  the  Pico  brook  (N.W.)  is 
led  and  by  the  ramifications  of  the  Arlanz6n.  —  The  summer  at 
Burgos  is  excessively  warm,  but  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the 
climate  is  one  of  the  coldest  in  Spain.  While  exposed  in  summer 
to  the  torrid  S.  wind,  it  is  visited  at  other  seasons  by  the  prevail- 
ing N.W.  and  N.E.  winds,  which  bring  the  cool  air  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  N.  Burgos,  and  not  Madrid,  is  the  true  source  of  the 
popular  phrase:  nueve  meses  de  invierno^  tres  de  infiemo  (p.  62). 
The  Italian  Navagero,  in  his  *Viaggio  in  Ispagna'  (Padua,  1718), 
asserts  that  ^the  sun,  like  everything  else,  has  to  be  imported  into 
Burgos'.    Snow  has  been  known  to  fall  here  at  the  end  of  June. 

The  History  of  Borgos  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  Leon  and  Old 
Castile.  A  special  charm  belongs  to  it  as  the  home  of  the  national  hero 
of  Spain,  that  singular  condottiere  Rodrigo  (Ruy)  Diaz  de  Vivar  (1026-99), 
known  as  the  Spanish  Campeador  (or  champion),  with  the  Arabic  suffix 
el  Oid  (Sidiy  JSaid  =  lord).  We  can  still  tread  the  'solar'  ('casa  sola*)  on 
which  stood  the  house  in  which  he  was  born,  and  we  may  visit  his  re- 
mains in  the  town-hall  (p.  27),  where  they  now  repose  (since  1883),  after 
haying  heen  originally  buried  in  the  convent  of  Gardena  (p.  36)  and  then 
undergoing  a  series  of  strange  vicissitudes,  including  a  partial  transportation 
to  Sigmaringen  in  Germany.  About  6  M.  to  the  N.  of  Bui^os  lies  the 
village  of  Vivar^  whence  the  Cid  took  his  name.  In  the  church  of  Santa 
Agueda  (p.  32)  King  Alfonso  VI.  swore  solemnly  to  the  Cid  that  he  was 
not  the  murderer  of  his  brother  Sancho  (comp.  Southey'^s  'Chronicle  of  the 
Cid\  III.  11).  Ximena,  wife  of  the  Cid,  lived  in  a  small  house  near  the 
convent  of  Cardena  from  the  fall  of  Valencia  (p.  254)  till  1104. 

According  to  tradition  Burgos  was  founded  in  884  by  JHego  Rodriguez 
Forcelos,  a  Castilian  count.  At  first  it  was  under  the  protection  of  Asturias. 
However,  after  Ordono  II.  had  massacred  the  descendants  of  Porcelos.  the 
city  adopted  a  republican  form  of  government  and  elected  its  own  Ma- 
gistrado8%  the  first  of  whom  are  said  to  have  been  NtMo  Rcuura  and  Lain 
CcUvo.  In  the  time  of  Feman  Gonzalez  (p.  32)  it  became  capital  of  the 
•countship  of  Castile.  Later  it  passed  by  marriage  to  the  united  kingdoma 
of  Leon  and  Castile  aiflTtfra  selected  as  the  capital  of  Old  Castile.  In  1074 
it  was  made  the  ^eat  of  a  bishop,  instead  of  Auca  (now  Oca),  but  it  lost 
much  of  its'splendoift  when  the  royal'  residence  was  transferred  to  Toledo 
in  1067.  It  joined  the  Comuneros  (p.  63),  but  appeased  the  wrath  of 
^^liarles  V.  by  buUding  the  triumphal  gate  of  Santa  Maria  (p.  27).  Thenoefor- 
w""  ^^""gos  merely  vegetated  ^  'nothing  remains  except  its  name'  says  a 
writer  of  the  17th  century.  In  modern  times,  however,  there  has  been 
an?^th"^^'*^^  t™^^* '  *"**  Burgos  now  makes  the  impression  of  a  well-kept 
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In  1812  Wellington  besieged  BnrgOB  four  times  without  saccaM,  but  it   >^ 
surrendered  to  him  the  following  year.  X 

From  tbe  railway-station  (PI.  C,  6)  an  avenue  leads  to  the  N.  to  /^ 
the  river  Arlanzdn,  here  bridled  by  a  weir  (presa).  Opposite ,  on 
the  right  bank,  are  the  Paseo  de  la  hla  (p.  32)  and  the  Palaeio  de 
Justiciar  erected  in  1878-83.  To  the  right,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
liver,  in  the  Plaza  del  Instituto,  is  the  former  Colegio  de  San  Nicola$, 
containing  the  Intiituio  Provincial  TPl.  D,  4),  a  technical  academy,  'n 
Fine  view  of  the  cathedral,  i^'arther  to  tne  ngnt,  in  the  Uontrada  (ie 
la  Merced,  is  the  old  Convento  dt  la  Merced^  now  the  Military  HoS' 
pUal  (PL  E,  4). 

The  Puente  de  Santa  Maria  (PI.  E,  3,  4),  with  its  seven  arches, 
leads  across  the  river  to  the  handsome  Paseo  del  Eipolon  Viejo 
(PI.  E,  3),  vf^hich  contains  the  Theatre  (PL  F,  3)  and  several  of  the 
*Reyes'  (see  p.  96)  presented  by  Charles  III.  in  1747.  On  the  N. 
side  of  the  Espolon,  with  its  main  facade  towards  the  Plaza  Mayor, 
stands  the  ^ftPft  ffoTi»iiitirriBlj(tftTi'n  btill ;  PL  £,  3),  built  by  Qonzaltt 
de  hara  in  1788.  The  8al6n  de  Sesiones  contains  the  rough  wooden 
chairs  of  the  early  ^Jueces'  Nufio  Rasura  and  Lain  Calvo  (p.  26). 
The  bones  of  the  Gid  and  Ximena  (p.  26)  are  preserved  in  the  Capilla, 

The  picturesque  Plaza  Mayor  (PL  E,  F,  3),  with  its  shops  and 
arcades,  is  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  pentagon,  in  the  middle  of 
which  rises  a  Statue  of  Charles  III.,  by  Antonio  Tom^  (1784). 

At  the  W.  end  of  the  Espolou  stands  the  Arco  de  Santa  Maria, 
(Pi-  K,  3),  a  curious  gateway,  erected  in  1536-b'i,  flailli^d  by  semi- 
circnlar  towers  and  adorned  with  pinnacles  and  with  statues  of 
Nuno  Basuray  Lam  Calvo,  Diego  PorceloSy  Feman  Gonzalez,  the  Cid, 
and  Charles  V,  Above  is  a  balustrade  with  the  'plus  ultra'  columns 
of  Charles  V.  and  the  guardian  angel  of  Burgos.  Over  the  arch  is  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  the  interior  is  a  smal[  Museum,  coor 
ta.lTilng  the  Tomb  nf  Ji^n  df.  Pftjlp^n  from  the  convent  of  Fres  de 
Val  tp.  36),  a  Roman  Statue  from  Salonica,  a  Visigothic  Tomb  of  the 
6th  cent.,  and  a  bronze  Altar  Front  from  the  convent  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo de  Silos  (fee  V2~l  pO»  A  rf'Ji'fisI*  ^vcVi  ^'^'-^r  ^t  .  a^-^v, . 

The  short  street  running  hence  to  the  N.W.  leads  to  the  Plaza 
de  Sarmental,  with  the  Arehiepiscopal  Paku:e  (PL  E,  3),  and  to  the 
small  Plaza  de  Santa  Maria  (PL  2;  D,  3).  We  now  find  ourselves 
in  front  of  the  imposing  W.  facade  of  the  cathedral.  To  the  left, 
above  us,  is  the  church  of  San  Nicolas  (p.  31). 

The  ♦jJCftthedaLCEL  ^r  E,  3 ;  comp.  also  the  ground-plan  ot 
the  interior),  constructed  of  the  white,  marble-like  limestone  of 
Ontoria,  was  founded  on  July  20th,  1221,  by  Ferdinand  III.  ('el 
Santo')  and  Bishop  Maurice,  an  Englishman.  It  therefore  originated 
In  the  best  period  of  the  Gothic  style^  though  it  was  not  finished 
for  more  than  300  years.  The  towers  of  the  main  facade  were  built 
in  1442-58  by  Juan  de  Colonia  (John  of  Cologne);  the  octagonal 
lantexn  ahovfi.^4;ro8flin^  was  completed  by  Philip  Vigamty  a  Bur- 
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^^^  gnndian,  In  1567,  to  replace  a  brick  structure  that  had  collapsed  iu 

1539.     The  lowest  part  of  the  W.  facade  was  remodelled  in  the 

Renaissance  style  in  1790.   —  We  begin  our  inspection  of  the 

^    V?^     cathedral  by  walking  round  the  outside.     The  principal  (S-W."") 

. '  ^  facade  has  three  entrances.    In  the  middle  is  the  Puerta  Principal, 

V    -Ci    <4  adorned  with  statues  of  Ferdinand  III.,  Alfonso  VI.  (these  two  from 

>^'     A?    2  t^G  old  building),  Bishop  Maurice,   and  Bishop  Asterio  de  Oca. 

X      ^   ?  The  two  smaller  doors  to  the  right  and  left  are  adorned  with  re- 

.  ^      ^       liefs  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Conception,  by  Juan 

.  "^      X     ■  dc  Poves  (1663).  Above  the  central  doorway  is  a  large  rose- window, 

*■;;       ,    ?  and  above  this,  in  the  third  stage  of  the  facade,  are  two  large  Gothic 

v^-      ^^ndowB.   To  the  right  and  left,  at  the  6nds  of  the  aisles,  the  two 

^   Towers  J  also  with  graceful  window  -  openings,  rise  to  a  height  of 

"*  275  ft.  Above  the  pinnacled  galleries  they  end  in  crocketed  spires, 

•        originally  surmounted  by  statues  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.    The  best 

\  ♦View  of  this  facade  is  obtained  from  the  church  of  San  Nicolas 

?    -^  (p.  31).  In  the  Calle  de  Fernan  Gonzalez  is  the  N.W.  portal  (gener- 

}     ,   ally  closed) ,  the  so  -  called  Puerta  df-  In.  (^QfQp.f>ria  (13th  cent.), 

_  ^^  whence  the  *golden  staircase'  (p.  c5UJ  descends  to  the  transept  of  the 

5    T  cathedral,  about  30  ft.  below.    The  portal,  which  is  also  known  as 

'  \(^the  Puerta  Alia  or  Puerta  de  las  ApdstoleSj  is  profusely  adorned 

^     J    with  sculpture.    The  N.  door  of  the  same  transept,  named  l^er fa 

V     %  jdfcJfL  Pelleieria  from  its  position  at  the  end  ofJhe.,^reet  of  the 

's  ^-J1h^©i£j  jwas  built  by  Francisco  de  ISIaiiSa"in  IMBlanOs  in  tiie^ 

'   "Borid  Renaissauce  style.   We  now  walk  round  the  N.E.  end  of  the 

r    church' and  the  cloisters  till  we  reach  the  PuertajjelSarmental,  or 

door  of  the  S.  transept,  a  lavishly  decorated  Gothic  work,  named 

after  a  family  that  owned  the  adjoining  houses.    Perhaps  the  most 

imposing  feature  of  the  whole  exterior  is  the  octagonal  jOhnboriOj 

jil  lantern  above  the  central  crossing,  'pphirilLJ'*^^'^1nfttiftS  in  fiifl^t 

>    crocketedjtna  perrprated  pinnacles  a'domed.jEiih  statues. 

<-^*ltls  not  a  little  cunous,  air3™pefhaps  n6rvery  gratifj ing  {olhe'oJwoMr^ 
propre  of  Spanish  artists,  that  in  this  great  church  the  two  periods  in 
j^hich  the  most  artistic  vigour  was  shown,  and  the  grandest  architectural 
works  undertaken,  were  marked,  the  first  by  the  rule  of  a  well-travelled 
bishop  —  commonly  said  to  be  an  Englishman  —  under  an  English  princess, 
and  who  seems  to  have  employed  an  Angevine  architect-,  and  the  second 
by  the  rule  of  another  travelled  bishop,  who,  coming  home  from  Germany, 
"*  brought  with  him  a  German  architect,  into  whose  hands  all  the  great 
works  in  the  city  seem  at  once  to  have  been  puf  ('Gothic  Architecture  in-' 
^      -     Spain',  by  G".  ^.  ;8f<reeO-.  _- '' 

.^         The^NTBRioR  (open  all  day ;  fee  for  opening  the  closed  chapels 

■  \    >L   1-2  p.),  which  is  3(Krft.  long,  not  including  the  Condestable  chapel, 

"  r^    '-y    *s  remarkable  for  the  lofty,  spacious  effect  of  its  proportions.    The 

:i  ^  early-Gothic  nave  and  aisles,  somewhat  disfigured  by  the  unsightly 

J  coro  (p.  29),  have  a  joint  width  of  82  ft.;  the  transept,  194  ft.  long, 

^  is  surmounted  by  Vlgarnfs  octagon,  165  ft.  in  height;  the  E.  end 

of  the  church  proper  is  formed  by  the  Capilla  Mayor,  with  its  ana- 

bulatory.  Numerous  chapels,  all,  except  that  of  San  Nicolas  (p.  31), 
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of  later  date,  surroimd  the  chuich  unsymiuetricaUy  bat  not  un- 

picturesquely.    The  old  stained-glass  windows  were  destroyed  by 

a  powder-explosion  in  the  Castillo  (p.  32)  in  1813,  and  have  been 

mostly  replaced  by  modem  glass  made  at  Munich. 

The   ♦Octagon  ^  which  is  borne  by  four  massive  and  riclily  ^ 

decorated  piers,  Is  Gothic  in  conceit^on  but  shows  many  Renais- 

sance  details.    ThcE'vr&V^^^A  ^-tbo.Jow*:    wVivcVk  WorVs   \v»to  A 

-*      Tie  four  piers  and  the  founhuge  Arco*  Toraks  support  an  octagonal 

^     drum,  above  which  rises  a  dome.     The  walls  of  the  octagon  are  adorned 

I  ^    with   the   arms   of  Charles  V.   and  the  city   of  Burgos,   with   ligures  of 

r^    patriarchs  and  prophets,  and  with  many  other  sculphires.    Bound  it  ran 

;     two  horizontal  galleries  and  two  rows  of  windows.    In  the  angles  are  large 

^^    figures  of  seraphim.    The   groined  roofs  of  the  transept,   adjoiniag  the 

1  \i>octagon,  are  very  elegant  and  picturesque. 

U/^^  The  CoRo,  buUt  in  1497-1612,  is  of  unusual  height  and  inter- 
jr  feres  more  than  is  ordinarily  the  case  with  the  general  effect.  The  two 
rows  of  SiUeria  (choir-stalls),  by  Philip  Vigarnf,  are  elaborately 
carved  with  scenes  from  the  Bible,  the  lives  of  the  Martyrs,  and  so 
on.  In  the  centre  of  the  core,  which  is  enclosed  by  a  magnificent 
Tcja  of  1602,  is  the  monument  of  Bishop  Maurice  (d.  1238 ;  p.  27). 
The  screened  passages  leading  to  the  capilla  mayor  date  from  1679. 
The  letablo  of  the  high-altar  in  the  Capilla  Matob  was  ex- 
ecuted by  the  brothers  Rodrigo  and  Martin  del  Haya  in  the  Renais- 
sance style  in  1577-93,  and  is  richly  gilded.  The  Tras-Sagrano, 
behind  the  altar,  contains  fine-Keljefs  of  the  Passion  in  white  stone ; 
th#j^ree  in  the  middle  are  by  Philip  Vigarni  (^.b^UJuand  areT)ettcr 

au  tne'othere. ""* 

A  visit  to  all  the  fifteen  chapels  occupies  a  considerable  time. 
The  following  enumeration  begins  in  the  right  (S.)  aisle. 

The  Capilla  del  Santisimo  Cbisto  (PL  1)  is  so  named  from 
the  *Cristo  de  Burgos',  a  celebrated  image  of  the  crucified  Saviour, 
popularly  supposed  to  consist  of  a  dried  and  stuffed  human  body. 
The  Capilla  r>E  ^a  Prbsbntacion  .  built  in  1520  et  seq.  by 
Canon  Gonzalo  de  Lerma,  contains  the  tombs  of  the  founder  (in  the 
middle)  and  of  Canon  Jacobo  de  Bilbao  (by  the  pillar  at  the  en- 
trance). The  ♦Altar-piece  (generally  covered)  is  a  Virgin  and  Child 
by  Sebastian  delPiombOj  painted  at  Rome  about  1620  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Michael  Angelo.    is^^  Vt  ^  •    .  ^  » .  t  .  r. ,  , 

The  Capilla  db  San  Juan  de  Sahagun  (PI.*  2)  contains  the 
tomb  of  Beato  Lesmes  ('hijo  de  Burgos;  abogado  del  dolor  de 
riiiones',  i.e.  appealed  to  by  sufferers  from  disease  of  the  kidneys) 
and  six  paintings  of  the  Flemish-Spanish  school  of  the  15th  cent, 
(master  unknown).  —  Adjacent  is  the  Relicario  (PI.  3),  with  a 
highly-revered  image  of. the  Virgen  de  Oca. 

"We  now  reach  the  S.  transept,  with  its  magnificent  rose-window, 
and  from  it  enter  the  Capilla  de  la  Visitacion  (PI.  4),  built  in 
1442,  probably  by  Juan  de  Colorda  (p.  27).  In  the  middle  is  the 
^Monument  of  Bishop  Alonso  de  Cartagena  (d.  1466),  the  founder 
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of  the  ohapel,  by  Oil  de  8Uoe.  —  Opposite  this  chapel  is  the  Puerta 
del  Glaustro  (p.  31). 

The  first  chapel  in  the  ambulatory  is  the  Gapllla  db  San  Enri- 
que (PI.  6),  with  the  tomb  of  its  founder,  Archbishop  Enrique  de 
Peralta  (d.  1679). 

Beyond  this  are  the  Sac&istia  Nueva  and  the  large  Capilla  de 
Santiago.  The  latter,  built  by  Jium  de  VaUejo  in  1524-34,  is  used 
as  a  parish-ohuroh  and  so  is  usually  open.  It  contains  representa- 
tions of  St.  James  and  a  number  of  tombs. 

Behind  the  presbytery  opens  the  large  Gothic  ♦Capilla  pel 
CoNBBSTABLB^  built  by  Simon  de  Colonia,  son  of  Juan,  in  14^i  et 
seq.  for  Constable  Pedro  Hernandez  de  Velasco^  Count  de  Haro.  It  is 
entered  by  a  fine  Portal^  screened  by  an  admirable  rg^a  by  Cristobal 
Andino  (1623).  The  vaulting  ot  the  chapel  i§  yifeVbed  with  the  most 
elaborate  tracery ^^  and  the  windows,  between  which  bang  two  Dan- 
ners  of  the  Constable,  contain  old  stained  glass.  TheJ^igh-altjjJ*- 
adorned  withjflne  reliefs  and  sculptiyiefi/    The  smaller  wingeoaltar 

toTjlieTigh  t7witl/i^2!£?J"l^^^ 

"tion  of  tHe"  Child ,  and  the  Presentation  in  the"Temple,  is'  by  a 

Flemish  master.   In  front  of  the  altar  are  the  ;nagnificent  ♦Tombs, 


the  figures  (that  of  the  Constable  in  full  armour)  are  of  Carrara 
marble.  The  artist  is  not  known.  On  the  walls  are  portraits  of  the 
Coiide  and  Coudesa,  with  the  arms  of  Navarre,  Castile,  and  Leon 
(chains,  crosses,  and  bells).  The  heavy  slab  of  Atapuerca  marble  ad- 
joining the  monuments  was  also  intended  for  a  tombstone.  —  T^ 
Sacristy  of  this  chapel  contains  a.  painting  of  the  Penitent  Mng^al^^ 
>y  Giovg.jmL^edrini ^^.a^^jjujiil  of  Leonardo.  llaJV^iiici^;  the  exquisite 
little  portable  altar  of  the  Constable,  in  ivory ;  and  a  fine  alabaster 
relief  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  (16th  cent.). 

The  following  chapels  are  unimportant.  —  At  the  angle  between 
the  ambulatory  and  the  N.  transept  is  the  handsome  late-Gothic  mural 
monument  of  Archdeacon  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Villegas  (d.  1636). 

In  the  old  Capilla  db  San  Nicolas  (PL  9),  by  the  left  wall, 
are  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Juan  de  Villahoz  (d.  1275)  and  a  portrait  of 
Pope  Alexander  VI.  (Borgia;  1492-1503),  at  one  time  a  canon  of 
Burgos  Cathedral. 

At  the  end  of  the  N.  transept  is  the  great  ♦T^ff^T/git^  poBAPA 
(PL  10),  a  flight  of  39  steps^  built  by  Dkgo  de  Siloe  in  1619  and 
ascending  to  the  Puerta  de  la  Coroneria  (p.  28).  It  is  adorned^i» 
*^e-ajms  of  the  founder,  BishQjuJPwiseca.  The  balustrades  are 
heavily  gilt.   "  "  m 

At  the  E.  end  of  the  N.  aisle  is  theCAPiLLA  db  Santa  Ana, 
built  by  Simon  de  Coloma  (see  above)  in  1477-88.  In  the  centre  is 
the  tomb  of  the  founder,  Bishop  Luis  Osorio  de  Acufia  (d.  1496) ;  to 
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)he  left  is  that  of  ATchdea<'^oTi  Fernando  Diez  de  Fnente  Pelayo 

(d.  1492).  The  handsome  retablo  of  the  high-altar,  riohly  gilt  and 

painted,  exhibits  the  genealogical  tree  of  Christ  springing  from  the 

breast  of  Abraham.    The  only  picture  of  value  ifi.a  Holy  Family  by 

Andrea  del  8arto  of  Florence. 

The  Gapii#la  de  Santa  Tbcla,  a  rococo  structure  of  1736,  has  a 

large  high-altar  and  a  gorgeously  painted  cupola  (media  naranja). 

In  the  nave,  near  the  last-named  chapel,  above  the  first  triforium,  is 

a  Clocks  probably  dating  from  1519,  with  the  popular  figure  of  Papa  Motca*^ 

which  is  joined,  when  four  o*clock  strikes,  by  another  named  Martinillo. 

The  noble  Gothic  *Cloi8TBR8  (Ctaustro;  open  all  day)  date 
from  the  14th  century.  Iney  are  entered  by  the  Puerta  del  Claustro 
(p.  30),  which  is  adorned  with  figures  of  the  Annunciation  (left) 
and  David  and  Isaiah  (right),  a  bust  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  a 
relief  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ.  The  ancient  wooden  door  is  carved 
with  reliefs  of  Christ  entering  Jerusalem  and  Christ  in  Hades.  The 
cloisters  contain  many  statues  and  tombs.  Among  the  best  of  these 
are  the  statues  of  Ferdinand  the  Saint  (p.  27)  and  his  wife  Beatrice 
of  Swabia  (13th  cent.),  on  the  N.  wall,  adjoining  the  entrance;  and 
the  tomb  of  Diego  de  Santander  (d.  15*23),  ascribed  to  Diego  de 
SUoe  (?),  with  a  relief  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  (S.  wall). The  beau- 
tiful tracery  in  the  arches  of  the  cloisters  is  artistically  coloured. 

From  the  E.  walk  of  the  cloisters  we  enter  the  ancient  Capili-a 
DBL  CoBPXJS  Cristi  ot  rfc  Juati  Cuchiller^  containing  the  tomb  of 
this  'head  cook'  of  Henry  111.  (*el  Doliente')  and  that  of  Miguel 
Esteban  del  Huerto  del  Key  (d.  1283)  and  his  wife  Uzenda  (d.  1296), 
Condes  de  Castaneda.  Fastened  to  the  N.  wall  is  the  celebrated 
Coffer  of  the  Cidy  'la  doyenne  des  malles  du  monde',  as  Th.  Gautier 
calls  it,  which  the  Campeador  filled  with  sand  and  pledged  for 
600  marks  to  the  Burgos  Jews  Rachel  and  Vidas^  who  supposed  it  to 
contain  gold  or  valuables.  It  is  satisfactory  to  add  that  the  Cid 
honestly  redeemed  his  pledge.  —  Adjacent  is  the  Sala  Capitular, 
or  chapter-house,  dating  from  1596  and  containing  an  artesonado 
ceiling,  an  altar-piece  ('el  Cristo  de  la  AgoniV)  ascribed  to  Bom. 
Theotoc(SpuUj  a  Flemish  triptych,  and  other  paintings  (15th  cent.). 


The  small  Gothic  church  of  San  Nicolas  (PI.  D,  3 ;  sacristan, 
Calle  Cabestreros  3),  dating  from  1501;,'  oenoiBts  of  a  nave  and 
aisles,  divided  by  pillars  and  roofed  with  fine  vaulting.  The  'high 
choir',  on  the  W.  side,  rests  on  four  sculptured  arches  and  has  a 
beautiful  balustrade.  In  the  left  aisle  are  three  Gothic  tombs  of  the 
Maluenda  family  (with  their  arms)  and  a  iretablo  with  eight  paint- 
ings. A  large  arch  adorned  with  the  heads  of  angels  leads  to  the 
*High  Altar^  which  is  lavishly  adorned  with  reliefs  of  scenes  frpin^ 
Ihe  Bible  and  the  life  of  St  Nicholasr  Below,*  to  the  Tefl,  are  t^e*" 
founder  and  the  institution  of  the  Last  Supper;  to  the  right,  the 
founder's  wife  and  Christ  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives.    To  the  right  and 
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left  of  the  altar  are  the  tombs  of  Alfomo  Polanco  (d.  1412)  and 
Oonzalo  Polanco  (d.  1505),  with  their  wives. 

A  little  to  the  N.  and  somewhat  higher  up  is  the  Gothic  church 
of  JaiL^atfihaiL^Pl.D,  E,  2, 3),  built  in  1280-1350,  with  a  fine  W, 
doorway  surmounted  by  a  rose- window.  Inside,  to  the  left  of  th© 
entrance,  is  a  small  Gothic  chapel  over  the  font.  In  the  nave,  to  the 
left,  below  the  organ-gallery,  is  a  fine  Renaissance  recess,  with  a 
relief  of  the  Last  Supper.  Adjacent  is  tEe  pmpit.  xhe  S.  aisie  con- 
"taTns  a  similar  recess,  with  two  sarcophagi  and  a  relief  of  the  Scourg- 
ing of  Christ.  Here  also_  is  a  Rennisppn^g  pnr^a^,  Above  the  door 
of  the  Sa^iBty  fs  a  fainting  of  the  Last  Supper,  with  a  Cuflc  in- 
scription (14th  cent.).  —  The  Cloisters  ^  to  the  S.  of  the  church, 
call  for  no  remark.  yhv  ^*^i*>{  <t^  ©U    KoAvij 

From  San  Est^ban  we  ascend  in  5  min/ to  the  Caitillo  (PI.  C,    Ay-L 

D,  2),  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  city,  the  valley  of  the  ^ 
Arlanz6n,  the  Cartuja,  and  the  mountains  to  the  S.E.  This  was  the 
residence  of  the  mighty  Fernan  Gonzalez,  Count  of  Castile  (d.  970), 
who  strove  to  maintain  his  independence  of  Leon*,  and  it  was  after- 
wards the  seat  of  the  Castilian  kings.  The  Cid  was  here  married  to 
Ximena  in  1074,  and  Edward  I.  of  England  to  Eleanor  of  Castile  in 
1254.  The  principal  apartments  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1736, 
but  in  1812  the  French  were  able  to  defend  the  fortress  successfully 
against  the  Duke  of  "Wellington. 

Descending  from  the  castle  towards  the  S.,  we  reach  the^co  cfg 
Fernan  Gonzalez  fPl.  C,  3),  a  triumphal  arch  erected  by  Philip  II. 
In  honour  of  this  great  Burgalese  (see  above).  To  the  N.W.  of  the 
arch  lies  the  Cementerio  (PL  C,  3),  with  its  'niche-graves'  (comp. 
p.  210)  and  numerous  cypresses.  Opposite  the  cemetery  is  the  mon- 
ument of  6en.  Juan  Martin  Diez  (1775-1825),  *el  Empecinado'.  On 
the  road  to  the  N.W.  of  the  cemetery  are  three  Stone  Monuments^ 
erected  in  1784  and  bearing  the  arms  of  Castile  and  the  Cid  (p.  26) ; 
these  mark  the  site  of  the  Solar  del  Cid  (PI.  C,  2),  or  plot  on  which 
stood  the  house  where  that  doughty  warrior  was  born  (1026).  — 
The  cemetery  is  here  bounded  by  the  old  wall  of  the  Oubos.  By 
descending  along  the  outside  of  this,  we  reach  the  *Paseo  de  loa 
Oubos  (PI.  B,  C,  3),  the  semicircular  towers  (cubos)  in  which  afford 
an  excellent  idea  of  the  style  of  the  old  Castilian  fortifications. 

The  Paseo  de  la  Isla  (PI.  A,  B,  3),  to  the  S.W.  of  this  point,  on  the 
river,  leads  to  (1  M.)  the  Puente  de  Malatos  (PI.  A,  2,  3)  and  to  (V2  M.) 
the  convent  of  Leu  Huelgcu  (p.  34). 

From  the  Paseo  de  los  Cubos  the  Calle  de  la  Ronda  le^^ds  to  the 

E.  to  the  church  of  Santa  Ag^tieda  or  Glad^a  (PI.  D,  3 ;  sacristan  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  church,  opposite  the  Seminario  de  San  Jer6nimo; 
fee  50  c.),  an  aisleless  Gothic  edifice,  famous  for  the  ''Jura  en  Santa 
Qadea\  or  oath  which  Alfonso  VI.  was  compelled  by  the  Cid  to 
take  before  his  accession  to  the  throne  (p.  26).  The  king  took  the 
oath  three  times:  first  by  the  cross  at  the  entrance,  then  by  the  bolt 
of  the  door  ('cerrojo';  now  preserved  inside,  to  the  left),  and  lastly 
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by  the  Gospels  on  the  bigh-altai.  Alfonso  was  at  first  unwilling 
to  take  the  oath,  until  a  knight  exolaimed :  'take  the  oath  and  fear 
nought ;  never  was  a  king  found  guilty  of  peijury  or  a  pope  ex- 
eommnnicated'.  To  the  S.  of  the  high- altar  is  4he  tomb  of  the 
founder  of  the  church. 

We  next  proceed  to  the  S.E.,  passing  the  S.  side  of  the  cathedral, 

and  then  follow  the  busy  Calle  de  la  Paloma  and  Calle  de  Lain  Galvo 

^'  (PI.  E,  F,  3, 2)  towards  the  N.E.    The  last  side-street  to  the  left  in 

^   the  latter  brings  us  to  the  church  of8anOiirPl.E,F,2),  a  building 

y   of  the  14th  cent.,  containing  some  interesting  tombs  and  pictures. 

^    The  high-altar  in  the  CapiUa  de  la  NoHvidad  (second  to  the  left, 

>^    counted  from  the  entrance)  is  adorned  with  scenes  from  the  life  of 

^    the  Virgin.     The  next  chapel  contains  a  Saniisimo  CristOy  which 

'^     claims  to  be  a  more  authentic  original  than  that  in  the  cathedral 

^     (p.  29).  By  the  entrance  to  the  sacristy  are  two  paintings  by  Raphael 

^     iengt.  The  Iron  Pulpily  at  the  N.W.  pier  of  the  crossing,  is  adorned 

vith  fine  Gothic  ^tracery  and  surmounted  by  a  canopy. 

We  now  return  through  the  Calle  de  los  Avellanos  to  the  former 
Andiencia  (PI.  F,  2;  now  a  barrack),  with  its  fine  patio.  To  the  N.E. 
lie  ttie  Arena  for  Bull  Fights  (PL  G,  2 ;  p.  26)  and  the  shady  Paseo 
de  lo$  VadiUos  (PI.  G,  H,  1). 

The^y It  del  Ondbn  (PI.  F,  3),  now  the  CapitanHa  General^  built 
at  the  end  of  the  15th  cent,  by  the  Constable  de  Velasco  (p.  30), 
lies  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Libertad  and  occupies  almost  a  whole  block. 
The  arms  of  the  builder  and  those  of  his  wife ,  a  member  of  the 
Mendoza  family  (p.  30),  are  shown  on  every  available  space,  con- 
nected by  the  *cordon'  of  the  Franciscans  (p.  120).  An  imposing  idea 
of  its  former  magnificence  is  still  afforded  by  the  facade  with  its 
square-headed  portal  and  by  the  numerous  crockets,  flnials,  and 
figures.  The  Porch  leading  to  the  court  has  somej^urious  adorn- 
ments, and  the  Patio  itself  is  surrounded  by  a  b^^fb* frieze  and 
by  an  arcade  resting  on  iG  pillars.  The  interior  contains  several 
portraits  of  members  of  the  Velasco  family. 

Our  route  now  crosses  the  Plaza  de  Prim  (PI.  F,  3),  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  a  tasteful  fountain,  and  then  leads  past  the  Palacio 
de  la  Diputaeidn  Prwindal  (PI.  1;  F,  3)  and  the  Theatre  (p.  25)  to 
the  Puente  de  San  Pablo  (PI.  F,  3,  4),  here  crossing  the  Arlanzon. 
In  the  Barrio  de  Vega,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  long  Paseo 
de  la  Quinta  (PI.  G,  H,  4)  leads  to  the  left  to  the  Cartuja  (p.  35). 
To  the  right  is  the  Pa$eo  del  Etpolon  Nuevo  (PI.  E,  F,  4),  which  af- 
fords an  admirable  view  of  the  city.  In  front  of  us  is  the  Calle  de 
San  Pablo,  leading  to  the  Calle  de  la  Calera  (PI.  F,  4),  in  which 
are  two  interesting  palaces.  Thft^Cftsa  de  Ai|gs|p  (No.  27)  has  an 
impesing  facade,  flanked  by  two  towers.  In  the  middle  is  a  large 
doorway,  surmounted  by  a  richly  decorated  window,  and  there  are 
similar  windows  in  each  of  the  lateral  facades.  The  1|gaia  de  Mi- 
randa£No  29),  dating  from  1543j,^ves,  even  in  its  present  diTap" 
Baedbkek''s  Spain.  3 
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idated  condition,  a  still  better  idea  than  the  Casa  del  Cordon  of  the 

Z  former  importance  of  the  ancient  noblesse  of  Castile. 
^  The  Front^  notable   for  its   simplicity,  is   flanked  by   small   circular 

va    ^  towers  with  finialt  and  gargoyles  (gdrgoltu).  The  Main  Doorway  is  enclosed 

~    n  by  Corinthian  colnmns  and  richly  sculptured.    The  Entrance  Hatt  is  con- 

^    ^  neeted  by  an  archway  with  an  Ante-Room^  giving  on  the  patio  or  court. 

-x»  ^  This  is  surmounted  by  an  octagon  borne  by  four  arches,  and  over  thia  is 

^  a  dome.    Each  of  the  four  spandCrels  is  filled  in  with  a  large  shell.     The 

u   ~;i  Patio  is  surrounded  by  eighteen  columns  with  a  kind  of  Corinthian  eap- 

•^  ^  ital,  supplemented  by  side-brackets  to  support  the  architrave.  The  columns 

;:  nf  the  second  stage  are  similar  but  plainer.    Round  this  runs  a  charming 

^J    ^  frieze  with   figures,   medallions,  and  coats-of-arms,  and  higher  up  is  a 

;j  c  second  frieze.    In  tlie  arms  appears  the  word  *paz'.    The  handsome  Portdi 

\\^  to  the  Staircase  is  enriched  wiUi   sculptured  columns,    armorial  bearings, 

^^  and  friezes   of  amoretti.    The   barrel-vaulting  over  the  staircase  should 

Xt  also  be  noticed. 

Excursions.  1.  The  Beal  Monasterio  de  laa  Hnelgas  lies  about 
11/4  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Furgos  (comp.  p.  32  and  the^HTset  on.  the 
plan  of  Burgos ;  noon  the  best  hour).  —  The  Huelgas  ('plaisirs', 
'pleasure-grounds'),  originally  a  summer  chlteau  of  the  kings  of  . 
Castile  (Huelgasdel  Rey)^  was  converted  by  Alfonso  VIII.  (1187)  into 
a  Cistercian  nunnery  for  noble  ladies  and  endowed  with  enormous 
revenues  and  extraordinary  privileges.  The  Abbess  *por  la  gracia 
de  Dios*  enjoyed,  as  'Sefiora  de  horca  y  cuchillo*,  the  power  of  life 
and  death;  the  nuns,  the  number  of  whom  since  1267  has  been  100, 
are  not  styled  'sores'  ('sisters')  but  *sefiora8  dofias'.  Many  royal 
personages  are  buried  here,  including  Alfonso  VHI.  and  his  wife 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  Henry  11.  of  England.  Edward  I.  of  England 
was  knighted  here  by  Alonso  the  Learned.  The  banner  of  the  Almo- 
hades,  captured  at  the  battle  of  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa,  is  preserved  at 
the  convent. 

The  entrance  to  the  convent -enclosure  is  formed  by  the  five-arched 
Porteria^  above  which  rises  a  htsiaoaM  Tower.  The  Church  was  built  in 
a  severe  Gothic  style  by  Ferdinand  III.  in  1279.  Men  are  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  nave,  but  may  look  at  it  through  the  iron  screen.  High  mass, 
attended  by  the  nuns,  is  celebrated  every  morning  in  the  Coro  de  tcu 
Monjcu.  The  interesting  Capilla  de  Santiago  contains  a  statue  of  St.  James. 
—  The  Gothic  Cloisters^  built  by  St.  Ferdinand,  contain  some  good  monu- 
mentfl,  put  are  seldom  accessible;  In  file  Qdustrillo  are  fine  Romanesmie" 
capitals  and_  arches.  —  The  Sala  Capitular ^  with,  a  vaulted  roof  borne  oy 
Tour  colum'n.s,"  la  never  shown. 

The^oipital  del  Bey,  an  institution  for  pilgrims,  V2  M*  heyond 

Las  Huelgas,  Fas"  a*  fine  doorway  and  a  picturesq^ue  patio  in  the 

jlatexesq^ue  style.    The  church  is  "uninteresting. 

Walkers  should  follow  the  left  bank  of  the  Arlanzon  from  the  Puente  de 
Santa  Maria  (p.  27)  to  Las  Huelgas,  and  return  via  the  Puente  de  MalcOoe 
and  the  Paseo  de  los  Cubos  or  the  Paseo  de  la  Isla  (p.  32)-  This  round, 
which  takes  about  l»/4  br.  on  foot,  may  also  be  made  by  carriage. 

2.  The  Oarti^fk  de  Mirafloreg,  situated  on  a  bare  hill  2^4  M.  to 
the  N.E.  of  Burgos,  should  be  visited  for  the  sake  of  its  monuments 
fopen  on  week-days,  9-11,  12.16-2.30,  and  4-7).  Carriage  about 
6  p.  —   Walkers  follow  the  shady  Pcmco  de  la  Quinta  (p.  33)  to 
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p/4  M.)  the  FktenUy  V2  Wf.  beyond  which,  near  the  end  of  the  paseo, 
tiiey  take  the  broad  xoad  leading  to  the  right  to  (V4  M.)  the  rail- 
way. After  crossing  the  track,  they  keep  to  the  left  and  in  2  min. 
reach  the  Arco  de  la  VUja^  which  formed  the  entrance  to  Henry  III.'s 
deer-park  and  ch&tean  of  Mirafiorea.  The  letters  over  the  gate  are 
the  Initials  of  'Jesus  Chihtns  Redempter  Bex  Regnm'.  About.  1/4  M. 
farther  on,  at  the  old  conyent-fami,  we  take  the  rente  to  the  left, 
which  leads  to  ( Vj  M.)  the  — 

Cartiua,  a  Carthnsian  convent  founded  by  King  John  II.  on  the 
site  of  tte  royal  chateau,  and  rebuilt  in  1454  et  seq.,  after  a  Are, 
by  John  of  Cologne  (p.  27)  and  his  son  Simon.  It  is  still  occupied 
by  about  thirty  monks.  We  pass  through  a  Portal  into  a  cloistered 
CQurt^  at  the  end  of  which,  to  the  iigh4,  isthe  *Por<«na,  wKere" 

visitors  ring  (fee  1  p.).  1*^1  ~" ~ 

The  aisleless  Gothic  *Chubch  is  divided, Into  thiee parts ;  the 

westernmost  for  the  people,  the  middle  one  for  the  lay  monks  (Ugos), 

J- and  the  easternmost  for  the  priests  (sacerdoies).    The  late-Gothic 

i   'ailleria'  in  the  last  section  is  by  Martin  Sanchez  (1488),  and  the 

Henaissance  stalls  in  the  central  section  are  by  Simon  de  Buerae  (1558). 
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The  large  and  lavishly  gilded  retablo  of  the  high- altar,  with  its 
namerons  statues^  is  "by^CriTde  StiQe  h^^  Tiiego  de  la  Cruz  (1486-99). 
in  the  middle  are  a  crucifix  and  a  pelican  feeding  its  young  with 
its  own  blood  (a  symbol  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ) ;  below  are  kneel- 
ing figures  of  John  II.  and  Isabella  of  Portugal,  his  second  wife. 
In  front  of  the  high-altar  is  the  superb  marble  ♦♦MpTinment  of  the 
f^  same  monarchs.  a  magtp.rpiece  of  Oil  de  J^iloe  (1489-^3)^  erected  by 
their  daughter  Isabella  the  Catholic,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne 
through  the  death  of  the  Infailte  Alonso.*  This  is,  perhaps,  the  finest 
inoimment_of  its  kind,  perfect  both  in  <^ftfjgn  ^nd  ftTftr.nfTTTfy^  Lliuui^^ 


doubtless,  lacking  the  dignified  ^^T"piiVi'*y  4^ the  royal  tombs  at 

jranada  or  Aleobacft. 

The  monument  is  octagonal  (or,  rather,  sixteen-sided)  in  form,  and 
its  general  appearance  is  somewhat  suggestive  of  a  crown.  Bound  the 
sides  are  statuettes  (each  a  masterpiece  in  itself)  under  delicate  canopies, 
sixteen  lions  bearing  escutcheons,  reliefs  of  scenes  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  figures  of  the  cardinal  virtues.  Round  the  top  is  a  double 
cornice  of  foliage,  birds,  smd  animals.  At  the  four  chief  angles  are  seated 
figures  of  the  Evangelists.  The  recumbent  effigy  of  the  king  has  a  ring 
on  the  right  hand  and  holds  a  sceptre ;  tbat  of  the  queen  holds  a  prayer 
book.  At  their  heads  are  elaborate  canopie?).  At  the  feet  of  the  king  arc 
two  lions,  at  those  of  the  queen  a  lion  and  a  dog.  Between  the  figures 
is  a  low  marble  railing. 

Of  scarcely  less  importance  is  the  adjoining  ♦Monumep<^^  '^^t|^PS 

lafanta  Alonso  rd^470.  at  the  age  of  sixteen),  also  by  Oil  de  Siloe 

TiTwaii).  ~  ; 

This  monument  stands  in  a  recess  exuberanily  adorned  with  inter- 
lacing foliage,  animals  of  various  kinds,  putti,  figures  of  saints,  lions, 
and  coats-of-arms.  Within  the  arch  is  the  kneeling  figure  of  the  young 
prince  in  a  richly  embroidered  dress.  Below  are  the  arms  of  Castile  and 
I^eon*,  above  is  the  Annunciation. 

In  the  chapel  of  St.  Bruno  is  a  ♦Statue  of  this  saint,  by  Manuel    / 

-  ^ 
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Pereira  of  Portugal^_formerlY  in  the  cathedral ;  so  lifelike  is  this 
"B^ufe  thst  Fhihp  XV.  said  of  it :  'he  does  not  speak,  but  only  because 
he  is  a  Carthusian  monk'. 

The  Graveyard  and  Cells  of  the  monks  are  interesting,  but  are 
seldom  shown. 

3.  The  convent  of  San  Pedro  de  Oardefta,  in  a  desolate  valley 
5  M.  beyond  the  Cartuja,  is  well  known  as  the  place  of  burial  of 
the  Old  and  Ximena.    His  last  will  and  testament  ordained  his 

interment  here:  —     ^  ^„  Pedro  de  Cardefia 

Mcmdo  que  mi  euerpo  lleven. 

The  convent  was  founded  in  537  by  Queen  Sancha^  mother  of  King 
Theodoric,  and  is  in  a  very  neglected  condition.  The  monument 
of  the  Cid  and  his  wife,  formerly  in  front  of  the  high-altar,  is  now 
in  a  side-chapel  J  it  is  inscribed  with  a  great  number  of  famous 
names,  all  borne  by  descendants  of  the  Cid.  The  bones  of  the  Cid 
and  Ximena  now  rest  in  the  town-hall  of  Burgos  (p.  27).  —  Bableca, 
the  favourite  charger  of  the  Cid,  is  said  to  have  been  burled  near 
the  gateway  of  the  convent. 

4.  Those  who  stay  long  enough  at  Burgos  should  visit  the  convent 
of  rres  de  Val,  3^/4  M.  to  the  N.,  on  the  way  to  Santander.  Once 
the  superb  burial-place  of  the  Padillas,  it  is  now  a  brewery;  but  the 
architectural  remains  and  monuments  are  still  full  of  interest. 

4.   YaUadoUd. 

Railway  Stations.  1.  Estaeidn  del  NorU  (PI.  A,  B,5),  for  the  I^.  Bail- 
way  from  Irm  to  Madrid  (BR.  1  and  6)  and  for  <he  railway  to  Arisa  (p.  18). 
—  2.  Estaeidn  del  FeiTOcarril  a  Medina  de  Rioseco  (PI.  A,  6),  for  tbe  branch 
railway  mentioned  at  p.  18.C^o/ci  /i»f/|af«rr4    l*fjO 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xx).  *K^ncia  (PL  a>.»r*5pCalle  de  Teresa  Gil  28, 
B.  2V2,  L.  8,  D.  31/2,  pens.  8-10  pTf^'i^iiBW.  b;  B,  3).  Calle  Don*  Maria 
de  Molina  2.  —  Railway  Restaurant^  in  tbe  Estaeidn  del  Norte. 

Post  Office  iCot-reo;  PI.  B,  4),  Calle  Mendizibal.  —  Telegraph  Ottce 
(PI.  B,  3),  Calle  de  Dona  Maria  de  Molina. 

Tramway  from  the  Estaeidn  del  Norte  via  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitncidn 
to  the  Bull  Ring  (PI.  B,  2,  8). 

Theatres.  Teatro  de  Calderon  (PI.  9;  C,  8)5  Teatro  de  Lope.  —  Bull 
Bing  (Plaza  de  Toros;  PI.  B,  2,  3),  for  6000  spectators. 

VaUadolid  (2270  ft.),  Arabic  JBetod  -  WaZid  ('town  of  the  gov- 
ernor'), the  seat  of  an  archbishop  and  the  capital  of  the  old  Leonine 
^1^       province  of  the  same  name,  lies  in  a  spacious  and  fertile  plain,  on 
7^         the  left  bank  of  the  Pisuetga^  which  is  here  joined  by  the  Canal  of 
Castile  (PI.  A,  1 ;  p.  18)  and  by  the  Esgueva.  The  last  flows  through 
'  the  town  in  two -arms,  which  are  partly  covered  in.     Pop.  -^,90(1, 
^lu  history  VaUadolid  is  £unoas  as  a  favourite ^re^sldence  of  the  sov- 
ereigns of  Castile.     Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  married  here  in 
1469.  Under  Philip  II.  Yalladolid  was  for  a  time  the  royal  head-quar- 
ters and  the  capital  of  the  great  Spanish  empire  (comp.  pp.  129, 
64).  Its  present  importance  is  derived  from  its  commerce.  —  It  was 
at  VaUadodid  that  Gil  Bias  practised  medicine  under  Dr.  Sangrado. 
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From  the  Eitaei6n  del  Norte  (PI.  A,  B,  5)  the  Aeera  de  Reeoletos 
leads  to  the  N.,  passing  (left)  the  triangalar  Hlftoipo  6nuid6(Pl.  A, 
4,  5),  the  finest  park  in  the  city,  to  a  bridge  over  the  Esgnera.  In 
the  Calle  de  Mignel  Iscar,  diverging  to  Ihe  right,  is  the  dilapidated 
House  of  Cervantes  (PI.  1,  B  4 ;  p.  107),  ocoupifj]^  by  the  immortal 
•Aovelist  from  1603  to  1606L  -Hjlqh  belongs  to  the^fitate. 

The  Calle  de  Santiago,  continuing  thaAcera  de  Reeoletos,  leads 
to  the  N.E.  to  the  Plaza  Mayor  or  Plata  de  la  ConatUucidn  (PI.  B,  3), 
the  focus  of  the  eity*8  life,  containing  many  shops  and  the  insigni- 
ficant Gasa  de  Ayuntamiento,  ^—  To  the  £.  of  this  square  lie  the 
Plaza  de  la  Fuente  Dorada  (Pl.B,  3)  and  the  small  Plaza  del  Ochavo, 
where  Alvaro  de  Luna  (p.  137)  was  executed  in  1463.  —  A  little 
farther  to  the  E.,  in  the  Plaza  de  Portugalete,  rises  the  — 

Cathedral  (PI.  C,  3, 4),  a  structure  in  the  late-Renaissance  style, 
begun  by  Juan  de  Herrera  (p.  110)  in  1685  and  afterwards  continued 
hy  Churriguera.  According  to  Herrera's  design  the  church  was  to 
consist  of  nave  and  choir,  furnished  with  aisles,  and  separated  by 
a  dome-covered  transept ;  both  sides  were  to  be  flanked  with  rows 
of  chapels,  and  there  were  to  be  four  towers  at  the  comers.  The 
building,  however,  remained  a  fragment,  and  the  only  completed 
tower  (now  being  rebuilt)  fell  in  in  1841.  The  interior  is  402  ft. 
long  and  207  ft.  wide.  The  fine  choir-stalls  are  partly  in  the  Gothic 
style  and  transferred  from  the  old  cathedral,  partly  in  the  Renais- 
sance style  and  designed  by  Herrera  for  the  church  of  San  Pablo 
(p.  88).  Among  the  other  contents  are  two  paintings  by  Luca  Oior- 
dano  and  the  tomb  of  Count  Pedro  Ansure%.  —  The  sacristy  contains 
the  masterpiece  of  Juan  de  Arphe:  a  solid  silver  •Oustodia  or  mon- 
strance^ in  the  form  of  a  temple,  6Y2  ft-  in  height  and  140  lbs.  in 
freight;  it  is  adorned  with  statuettes  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Gar- 
den.ef  Eden.  —  Herrera's  original  model  of  the  cathedraLis  preserved 
>»  ^  in  the  mnnli]^nt-room. 

^  J-     Immediafely  to  the  E.  of  the  cathedral  is  the^Plaza  de  Santa  Maria 

H^  (PI.  0,  3,  4),  containUig  the  church  of  *' Santa  Maria  la  Antigjia 

V     (Pl.  8),  ihe  BiUJl  InlBiBMliife  (udifleu  in  the  eity.    It  was  erected  in 

yj^  the  12-1 8th  cent,  and  has  a  lofty  Romanesque  steeple,  with  a  high- 

c^  pitched  roof  adorned  with  red  and  green  tiles,    ine  early -^Gothic 

^Jx  interior  has  a  Coro  Alto  (gallery)  onihe.  W.  wall,  imposing  circular 

*  Skiers,  and  three  parallel  apses.    The  elaborate  rotable  of  the  high- 

i  J  altar  is  by  Juan  de  Juni  (1566).   On  the  JJt,  side  of  the  church  are 

the  remains  of  a  Romanesque  cloister. 

>        The  Unrrewity  (PI.  C,  4),   on  the  S.  side  of  the  plaza,  is  a 

^building  of  the  17th  cent,  with  a  fagade  in  the  most  extravagant 

baroque  style,  adorned  with  statues      The  number  of  students  is 

anout  lOuu.  The  university  was  founded  at  Palencia  but  transferred 

to  Valladolid  by  Ferdinand  the  Saint ;  it  did  not,  however,  attain 

any  great  importance  till  the  16th  cent.,  after  the  decline  of  the  nni- 

versity  of  Salamanca.    The  Library  contains  12,000  vols.,  including 
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a  valuable  collection  of  Bibles  in  different  tongues;  among  tbe 
400  MSS.  is  a  splendid  codex  of  the  Commentary  on  tbe  Apocalypse 
by  Beatus  (970).  ^-  A  little  to  the  S.  stands  the  old  — 

',Colefflo  Ab  Santa  Crngj^  built  by  Enrique  de  Egat  in  1480-92, 
some  years  earlieijrhan  his  hospital  of  the  same  name  at  Toledo 
(p.  141).  JLt  is/amasteiyiece  of  the  plateresq^e  fitylft,  wifli  gt^r^ng^ 
traces  gi;  Gothio  influenced  The  interior  contains  a  Museum  (PL  C,  4 ; 
open  daily,  10-2 ;  catalogue  1  p.),  which  deserves  a  visit  for  its 
collection  of  admirable  sculptures  in  wood  by  Alonso  de  Btrruguete, 
Juan  de  Junif  and  *OregoriQ  Hernandez^  and  for  two  bronze^statues 
by  Pompeo  Leoni,  an  Italian  master.  A  new  room,  lighted  from 
above,  contains  the  choir-stalls  from  San  Benito  (p.  89)  and  a  few 
good  paintings  by  modern  Spanish  artists.  The  numerous  older 
works  are  of  little  importance ;  among  them  are  three  sadly  damaged 
paiutings  by  RubenSj  from  the  convent  of  Fuensaldafia. 

Hard  by  is  the  Calle  de  Cristobal  Colon  (PI.  €,  D,  4),  No.  7  in 
which,  now  marked  by  an  inscription,  is  the  dilapidated  Casa  de 
Colon  (PI.  2),  where  Christopher  Columbus  died  on  May  21st,  1506. 
Farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  the  church  of  La  Magdalena  (PL  D,  4), 
a  building  of  1570,  the  facade  of  which,  bearing  a  huge  coat-of-arms, 
IS  described  by  Street  as  ^the  ne  plus  ultra  of  heraldic  absurdity'. 
Beyond  this  are  the  large  Hospital  General  and  the  attractive  Prado 
de  la  Magdalena  (PL  D,  3),  intersected  by  an  arm  of  the  Esgueva. 

Henoe  we  may  proceed  to  theN.W.  through  the  Calle  de  Gondo- 
mar  (PL  C,  D,  3j  to  the  Plaza  de  San  Benito  el  Viejo,  and  then  to 
the  AV.,  through  the  Calle  de  San  Gregorio  (PL  C,  3),  to  the  old  -  ■ 

Colegip  de  jMLfiregoria  (PL  3 ;  C,  3),  built  in  1488-96, -laid 
waste  by  the  French  in  i&ie  Spanish  War  of  Independence,  and  now 
occupied  as  municipal  offices.  The  magnificent  l«ift-Gotl^io^<u!<irfg 
is  lavishlv  adoniedwith  statues,  coats-of-arms^^iid  ornaiafiQta. 


[oorway  is  surmounted  by  a  canopy  w^ich  forms,  a  genealogical  tree 
with  the  arms  of  the  'Catholic  Kings'.    The  spaciou  A'onf^ 


i&^ 


rounded  by  arcades  in  tiie  plateresgue  style  ^  the  soffits  and  window 
panels  111  ihe  upper  story  are  an  excellent  example  of  the  exuberant 
wealth'of  this  style,  with  its  echoes  of  the  Moorish  fashion  of  decora- 
tion. Xl^e  stately  Staircase  and  the  artesonado  ceiling  of  the  form^ 
■Liftraryshouid  also  be  notioed.  —  In  the  same  street,  at  the  corner 
of  the  Plaza  de  j^au  tabio  (PL  C,  2,  3),  stands  the  church  of  — 

,8waPaWoXELJU24i4^!^^  remodelled  by  Cardinal 

Juan  Torquemadain  1463,  partly  modernized  by  the  Cardinal  and 
Duke  of  Lerma  in  the  17th  cent.,  and  freely  restored  after  its  devas- 
tation by  the  French.  The  late-Gothic  *jjtcgde^riYalUiig  in  its 
^  w.ealth  of  ornamentation  that  of  San  UregorrOy^^coyerej 
^ull  of  figures  and  armorial  beaxji^s  ;  at  the  top  are~^e  arms  of  the 
^ma.  Ifls  flanked  by  tw^lain  towers.  The  Cortes  often 
met  in  this  church  during  the  15-16th  centuries. 

Tlie  Palacio  Beil  (PL  C,  3),   opposite  San  Pablo,  is  an  un- 
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iuteiesting  edifice  of  the  17th  centV;  in  the  couit  aie  some  busts  of 
Roman  emperors,  ascribed  to  BtrruffueU.  —  We  now  proceed  towards 
the  S.  to  the  church  of  San  Martin  (PL  6  ^  C,  3),  a  building  of  the 
13th  cent.,  with  a  high  early-Gothic  steeple  j  the  interior  has  been 
modernized.  A  little  to  the  S.  of  this  is  the  church  of  LasAnffuatioM 
{P\.  4  J  G,  3),  dating  from  1604  and  containing  the  much-admired 
'Virgen  de  los  GuchiUos*,  by  Juan  de  Juni. 

To  the  W.  of  this  point  is  the  CalU  de  la$  Plaieriat  (PI.  B,  C,  3), 
with  the  shops  of  numerous  silversmiths,  who,  however,  hardly 
maintain  the  ancient  renown  of  the  city  for  works  in  silver.  Crossing 
this  street  and  proceeding  farther  to  the  W.,  we  reach  the  Convento 
de  San  Benito  (PI.  B,  3),  founded  on  the  site  of  the  Alcazar  in  1389, 
lemodelled  by  Juan  de  Aranda  about  1500,  now  used  as  a  barrack 
and  in  a  sad  state  of  neglect.  The  fine  Gothic  church,  with  its 
cylindrical  piers  and  three  polygonal  apses,  recalls  the  plan  of  Santa 
Maria  la  Antigua  (p.  37), 

To  the  M. W.  of  San  Benito  is  the  pretty  EspoUm  Nueoo  or  jPomo 
de  las  Moreras  (PI.  B,  3,  2),  extending  along  the  Pisuerga  to  the 
henU  Mayor  (PI.  B,  2). 

About  7  H.  to  the  8.W.  of  Valladolid.  on  the  road  to  Salamanca, 
lies  Stmanccu^  the  Roman  Septimcmca^  with  a  ^Castillo'  in  which  the  arcbives 
of  Spain,  conaiating  of  SdmilUon  dociuuents  in  about  bO,UX)  'legajos'  (p.  39?), 
bave  been  preserved  since  the  days  of  Card.  Ximenes.  —  on  the  Douro, 
1^  M.  farther  on,  is  the  old  town  of  Tordetilloi.  the  abode  of  Johanna  the 
ll&d  after  her  husband's  death,  and  the  seat  of  the  ''Junta  3anta\  or  holy 
league,  of  the  Ck>muneros  (p.  63). 

fi.  From  Venta  de  Bancs  (Madrid)  to  Santander. 

1451/2  M.  Railway  (Ferrocarrile*  del  Norte)  in  Vjt^  hrs.  (fares  29  p.  70, 
21  p,  05,  11  p.  95  c.)-  From  Madrid  to  Santander,  316  M.,  one  train  {tren 
eorrioy  with  through-carriages)  daily  in  l9Va  hrs.  (fares  6i  p.  75,  45  p.  15, 
2iip.  M)c.).  In  summer  the  tren  corrio  performs  the  journey  in  16  hrs., 
aad  there  is  also  a  slow  train  (tren  mixto)  taking  ^  hrs.  —  Railway 
restaurants  at  Venta  de  Bufioi  and  Reinota, 

Venta  de  Banos,  see  p.  18.  —  The  train  turns  towards  the  N., 
crosses  the  Canal  de  Lagranja^  and  runs  parallel  to  the  riyer  Carrion 
and  the  Canal  de  CastiUa  (pp.  18,  36),  with  the  hills  of  Palencia 
and  Magaz  to  the  left  and  right.'  To  the  left  lie  Calabazanos  and 
ViUamuriel  de  Cerraio^  the  latter  with  .a  Romano-Gothic  church  of 
the  14th  century. 

10  M.  Paleneia  [Gran  Hotel  Continental^  Barrio  Nuevo  14,  an  in- 
different Spanish  house,  pens.  .6-7  p.,  omn.  at  the  station ;  Cafe 
Smsw,  Mayor  Principal  89  j  Post  and  Telegraph  Office,  Calle  San  Fran- 
cisco J  Baths  of  Dr.  Fttentes,  Paseo  de  la  Orilla  del  Rio),  the  capital 
of  a  province  and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  is  a  city  of  15,000  inhab. ,  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  of  the  Carrion.  It  was  originally  founded  by 
the  YacesBl,  a  Oeltiberian  tribe,  and  was  not  subdued  by  the  Romans 
without  an  obstinate  resistance.  During  the  12th  cent.  Palencia 
was  the  seat  of  the  Castilian  kings  and  Cortes,  and  several  church 
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councils  were  held  here.  In  1520  it  took  part  in  the  Comunero 
rebellion  (p.  63),  and  its  rigorous  castigation  hy  Charles  V.  put 
a  term  to  its  importance. 

From  the  railway-station  we  cross  the  Plaza  de  Leon  and  follow 
the  Calle  de  la  Vireina  and  the  Calle  del  Emperador  to  the  Plaza 
San  Antolfn,  where  the  cathedral  stands. 

The  *Cathbdbal  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  second  or 
florid  period  of  the  Spanish  pointed  style  (14-1 6th  cent.),  but  the 
exterior  offers  little  of  interest  except  the  S.  portal  (Puetta  del 
Obispo),  The  interior,  howeyer,  produces  a  singularly  harmonious 
impression,  with  its  slender  clustered  columns,  its  delicately  orna- 
mented windows  and  trlforia,  and  the  fine  vaulting  of  the  nave. 
The  rotable  of  the  high-altar'is  adorned  with  rich  sculpturesjj 
►lafferesqu^'stylei'IOSO^J.  The  dh&tOflia,  tiJlMbited  (^iiiy  onCorpus 
(Jhristi  Day,  is  by  Juan'de  Benavente  (1582).  The  beautiful  choir 
stalls  date  from  1650.  On  the  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  capilla 
mayor  are  the  tombs  of  the  Abbots  Diego  de  Guevara  (Epistle  side), 
Francisco  Nunez,  and  Rodrigo  Enriquez  (Gospel  side),  all  of  the 
16th  century.  By  thetrascoro  is  a  finely  carved  pulpit,  and  there 
is  a  curious  old  clock  in  the  S.  transept.  In  the  Capilla  de  Santa 
Lucia  is  a  picture  by  Zurbaran,  St.  Catharine  praying.  The  Sala 
Capitular  contains  some  excellently  preserved  old  Fiendish  tapestry 
(tapices),  representing  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Ascension, 
the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  and  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins.  The  cloisters 
have  been  partially  built  up  and  disfigured.  The  somewhat  fatiguing 
ascent  of  the  tower  (fee  1  p.)  rewards  the  climber  with  a  fine  pano- 
rama of  the  oity,  the  hills  of  Ostero  and  San  JUan,  the  river  Oalf^on, 
and  the  far-stretching  Tierra  de  Campos.  —  Adjoining  the  cathe- 
dral is  the  Hospital  de  San  Antolin^  dating  from  the  12th  century. 

The  parochial  church  of  San  Miguel  (generally  closed),  in  the 
Calle  Mayor  Antigua,  is  a  Romano-Gothic  building  of  the  18th  cent., 
with  a  massive  tower  erected  for  purposes  of  defence.  In  the  N.  part 
of  the  town  (Plaza  San  Pablo)  is  the  Dominican  church  of  8ah  Pablo 
(15th  cent.),  with  a  Renaissance  facade,  fine  vaulting  over  the  nave 
and  aisles,  and  some  interesting  tombs,  especially  in  the  capilla 
mayor. 

The  lunatic  asylum  of  San  Juan  de  Dios  (the  former  Hospicio  de 
San  Lazaro),  to  the  S.E.,  is  said  to  have  been  the  house  of  the  Cid 
(pp.  32,  36).  —  The  Paseos  del  Salon  and  de  los  Frailes^  to  the  S. 
of  the  town,  afford  pleasant  resorts  for  summer-eveninge. 

SxcuTAions  (by  omnibus)  may  be  made  to  (3  M .)  Fuentes  de  Valdepero^ 
the  castle  of  which  made  a  celebrated  defence  against  the  ComuBeroB 
(1520),  and  to  the  (22  M.)  picturesquely  situated  Carridn  de  los  Condes^  the 
ancestral  seat  of  the  doughty  Counts  of  Carridn,  whose  prowess  is  cele- 
brated ill  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid.  Here  are  the  Romanesque  church  of 
Santa  Maria  del  Camino  and  the  fine  cloisters  of  the  Benedictine  convent 
of  San  Zoilo  (16th  cent.). 

Beyond  Palencia  the  railway  traverses  the  endless  flats  of  the 
Tierra  de  Campos.  To  the  left  lies  Husillos,  one  of  the  oldest  abbeys 
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in  the  kiogdom  of  Leon  (12th  cent.).  —  18  M.  Monton  de  Campos, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Carrion  and  the  Ucieza,  was  once  a  royal 
residence  but  is  now  an  impoverished  village  with  a  ruined  chateau 
(Palaeio  de  Altamira).  To  the  N.  and  E.  are  barren  heights  crowned 
by  the  ruined  fastnesses  of  Castillo  and  Castillon.  —  We  cross  the 
Ucieza  and  pass  several  unimportant  stations.  To  the  W.  of  (^^S  M.) 
CkthancLs  is  a  mediaeval  watch-tower,  130  ft.  high  and  with  walls 
13  ft.  thick.   It  now  belongs  to  the  Marquis  Villatorre. 

Beyond  (42  M.)  Osomo  the  train  crosses  the  Abanadea  and 
Eipinosa ,  and  then  runs  through  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Botdo, 
48  M.  Espinofa  de  Villagonzalo,  once  strongly  fortified.  We  then 
ascend  the  ridge  of  8un  Cristobal,  crossing  it  at  a  height  of  2826  ft. 
To  the  left  ia  Santa  Cruz  de  Boedo,  to  the  right  San  Cristobal.  We 
cross  the  Pisuerga,  —  56  M.  Herrera,  on  a  pleasant  hill  to  the 
left,  was  the  scene  of  a  bloody  engagement  with  the  Garlists  under 
Merino  and  Balmaseda  (1834). 

The  train  follows  the  left  bank  of  the  Pisuerga.  To  the  right, 
^  the  distance,  are  the  mountain-chains  of  Ono  and  Pancorbo 
(P*  17).  30  M.  Alar  del  Rey,  the  terminus  of  the  Can<d  de  Cos- 
««a(pp.  18 ,  36).  Well-watered  valleys,  used  both  by  the  industrialist 
wd  the  husbandman ,  alternate  with  picturesque  tracts  of  rock. 
Near  (66  M.)  Oiler os^  on  the  heights  of  Villaescusa,  the  train 
crosses  the  Pisuerga  three  times.  River  and  railway  now  enter  the 
wine-growing  valley  of  the  Cameta  through  the  gorge  of  Cangosto, 

Tli/jM.  Agiiil4r  de  Camp6o ,  the  Roman  Vellica,  is  a  small 
town  with  1500  inhab.,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Pisuerga.  It  attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  in  the  13-1 5th 
cent.,  and  the  'Catholic  Kings'  made  it  the  seat  of  a  margrave.  The 
first  to  hold  the  title  was  the  powerful  Fernandez  Manrique,  who 
entertained  Charles  V.  here  In  1517  and  1522.  This  period  is  re- 
called by  the  ruins  of  the  town-walls  and  castle  and  by  the  armorial 
bearings  on  several  old  palaces.  A  visit  may  be  paid  to  the  Roman- 
esque church  of  Santa  Cecilia  and  the  early-pointed  San  Migutl, 
containing  monuments  of  the  12-16th  centuries. 

A  pleasant  roate  leads  to  the  W.  from  Aguilar  to  the  once  celebrated 
Premonstratensian  convent  of  Sai^a  Maria  la  Real.  The  convent  dates 
from  the  11th  cent.,  but  it  has  been  several  times  rebuilt  and  has  lost  many 
of  its  old  columns  and  capitals.  The  cloisters,  as  seen  from  the  upper 
arcade,  still  form  a  model  of  the  Romanesque  style. 

Near  (75  M.)  Quintanilla  de  las  Torres  are  some  coal-pits.  — 
78  M.  Mataporquira ,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  to  the  left,  is 
the  first  place  in  the  province  of  Santander  and  the  junction  of  the 
railway  from  La  Robla  (Leon)  to  Bilbao.  —  Farther  on  we  see  on 
both  sides  hilly  districts  broken  up  by  well-tilled  valleys  with  water 
courses  and  roads.  —  84  M.  Pozazal  (3230  ft.)  is  the  highest  poin|i 
of  the  railway. 

91  M.  Beinosa  (Fonda  Universal ;  Rail,  Restaurant)^  with  3000 
inhab.,  lies  in  a  green  valley  watered  by  the  Ehro  and  Hijar.   In 
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the  neighbourhood  are  many  factories,  mills,  agricultural  establiih*- 
ments,  and  deposits  of  brown  coal.  Pleasant  walks  may  be  taken  to 
the  Vista  AUgre  and  in  the  Pcueo  de  las  Columnaa, 

Cervatot^  about  3  M.  to  the  S.W.  (omnibus),  possesses  a  curious  early 
medieeval  church  (lith  cent.)*  which  is  yearly  becoming  more  dilapidated. 
The  doorway,  capitals,  and  friezes  are  covered  with  rude  sculptures,  many 
of  a  grossly  obscene  character. 

The  train  crosses  the  Ebro,  threads  a  tunnel  3/4  M.  long,  and 
follows  the  course  of  the  Besaya  through  a  fine  mountainous  and 
wooded  district,  forming  the  finest  part  of  the  line.  The  direct 
distance  from  (99  M.)  Pesquera  and  (111  M.)  Bareena  is  less  than 
2  M.,  but  to  accomplish  the  descent  the  railway  has  to  make  a  detour 
of  12  M.,  with  seven  sharp  curves  and  eight  tunnels,  passing  Mon- 
tablh  and  the  Mediaconcha  Valley,  —  1131/2  M.  MoUedo;  115  M. 
Santa  Cruz;  117  M.  Ims  Fraguas;  122  M.  Los  Corrdles^  in  the 
midst  of  the  fertile  Bnel  valley;  125  M.  Las  Caldas  de  Besaya 
(Gran  Hotel),  a  picturesquely  situated  watering-place  with  fire- 
quented  thermal  springs. 

128^2  M.  Torrelavega,  founded  by  Garzilaso  de  la  Vega  and 
once  a  fief  of  the  Mendoza  family,  is  now  the  chief  focus  of  the 
iron-mining  of  the  province  of  Santander.  —  133^2  ^*  ^^nedo  ; 
139  M.  OuarrUzo;  141  M.  Bdo,  with  a  good  distant  view  of  the  Bay 
of  Santander. 

I45Y2  ^*  Santander.  —  Eailway  stations  (on  the  S.W.  side  of  the 
town).  1.  Estacion  del  Norte^  for  the  railway  to  Madrid;  2.  Ettacion  de 
Solares,  for  Bilbao  (Portugalete)  ^  3.  Estaeion  del  Cantabrico^  for  Torre- 
lavega  and  Cabez6n  de  la  Sal.  —  Cabs  at  the  exits  from  the  stations. 

Hotels,  generally  overcrowded  in  summer.  With  view  of  the  harbour : 
EuBOPA,  Calle  Mendez  Nufiez  2;  Continental,  Calle  Mendez  Nunez  1; 
Oban  Hotel  db  Fbancisca  Gomez,  Muelle  de  Calderdn  11  (telephone  and 
electric  light),  pens.  8-15  p.  —  Less  pretending:  Fonda  Igmaoia,  Calle 
Santa  Clara  3  \  Las  Dos  Amiqas,  Calle  Bail^n  2.  —  Outside  the  town,  at 
Sardinero :  Gban  Hotel,  Castilla,  Gran  Hot.  de  Paris.  —  Lodgings  from 
600  to  2000  p.  for  the  season,  according  to  the  situation. 

Oafis-Bestaurants.  Ckf/i  Suizo^  Muelle  de  Calderdn;  C.  Cantdbrico^ 
Calle  Hernan  Cortes;  C.  Ancora,  Muelle  de  Calder6n,  less  expensive.  — 
Beer  at  La  Cruz  Blanca  and  La  Atutriaca^  both  in  the  Alameda  Segunda. 

Cabs.  Per  drive  in  the  town  and  to  the  railway-stations  and  baths, 
1-2  pers.  2  p.,  each  addit.  pers.  Ip. ;  per  V«  hr.  2  p.,  per  hr.  4  p.:  trunk 
1  p.,  small  articles  of  luggage  20  c.  It  is  advisable  to  make  a  bargain 
beforehand.  —  The  Small  Boats  for  pleasure-trips  have  no  Axed  tariff; 
bargaining  necessary. 

Tramways.  1.  From  the  Muelle  de  Calderdn  via  the  Calles  Atarazanas, 
Becedo,  Burgos,  and  San  Fernando  to  Pefia  Ccutillo  (fare  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Calle  San  Fernando  10  c,  thence  to  Pena  Castillo  30  c).  2.  From 
the  Calle  del  Martillo  to  Miranda  (fare  15  c). 

Steam  Tramways.  1.  From  the  Plaza  Numancia  by  the  Cuatro  Ca- 
minos,  Fuente  de  la  Salud,  and  Campogiro  to  San  Justo  (10-20  c).  — 
2.  From  the  Calle  Bernan  CorUt  (Arcos  de  D6riga)  to  the  Sardinero  by 
San  Martin  and  La  Blagdalena  (10-30  c).  —  8.  From  the  Calle  Daoiz  y 
Velarde  to  the  Sardinero  (20-30  c,  return-tickets  40-60  c). 

Steamers  ply  to  Bilbao  twice  weekly,  to  Gijon  and  CoruHa  two  or 
three  times  a  week. 

Post  Office,   Calle  Rubio  2.    —   Telegraph  Office,  Calle  Baile'n  2. 

Theatre,   Calle  Arcillero  27.   —  Basque  Ball  Game,   Calle  de  las  Ani- 
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mas  4.  —  Bull  Figlits  in  the  Flaza  iU  Toros^  Cuatro  Oaminos.  —  ConterU 
in  summer  at  the  Sardinero  Casino  (adm.  generally  2  p.  60  c).  Bands 
play  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Libertad  and  in  the  gronnds  of  the  Maelle  de 
Oalderdn,  d-11  p.m. 

Baths.  Caile  Santa  Lucia  i,  open  all  the  year  round;  Calle  General 
EsparUro  7,  in  summer  only.  —  Sea  Bathing  at  the  Flajfa  del  Sardinerv 
(ioc,  incl.  dress  and  towels;  bath  with  warm  sea-water  1  p.  7&  c.)  and 
the  Playa  de  la  Magdalena  (50  c.;  with  warm  water  1  p.  25  e.,  with  sul- 
phur 2  p.). 

Physicians.  Dr.  R.  Taylor^  Calle  San  Francisco  17 ;  Dr.  R.  de  la  Yega^ 
Calle  Heruan  Cortes  5;  Dr.  E.  de  Oyarbide,  Calle  Daoiz  y  Velarde  15.  — 
Dentists.  C.  MacConachy  (American),  Huelle  de  Cjlder6n  34;  Dr,  Benet^ 
Huelle  de  Calderdn  14.  —  Druggist,  Dr.  HontcMon^  Calle  Hernan  Cort«^s  2. 

Bcitish  Oonsttl,  Winter  W.  Single,  Plaza  de  Velarde  16. 

Clubs,  drmlo  de  Recreo^  Club  de  RegaUu^  both  on  tbe  Muelle  de 
Calder^^n;  Catino  del  Sardinero^  at  the  Sa^dineru. 

Bookseller :  L.  Gutierrez^  Calle  de  San  Francisco  30.  —  Photographs : 
P.  Urtasun,  Plaza  Vieja  4. 

Banks.  Banco  de  Espafia  (branch-office  of  the  Bank  of  Spain),  Calle 
de  Yelasco  3;  Banco  de  Santander^  Calle  Wad-Bas  1.  —  Money  Ghanger, 
Huelle  de  Calderon  4. 

Santander^  the  capital  of  a  province  originally  belonging  to  Old 
Castile,  tbe  see  of  a  bisbop,  one  of  the  most  important  seaports  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Spain,  and  also  a  fashionable  watering-place,  is 
charmingly  situated  on  tbe  sheltered  bay  of  its  own  name,  enclosed 
by  picturesque  bills.  Pop.  40,000.  The  climate  is  mild,  but  damp 
and  cbangeable.  Santander  is  dlYided  into  an  upper  or  old,  and  a 
lower  or  new  town.  The  latter  consists  of  handsome  parallel  streets 
an.4  fine  squares,  some  of  which  are  beautified  with  pleasure 
grounds.  On  the  S.  it  is  bordered  by  the  Muelle  de  CalderiSny  a 
wide  quay  extending  from  tbe  custom-house  to  the  suburb  of  Mai- 
nedo.  The  closely  built  old  town  begins  at  tbe  old  castle  of  San 
Felipe^  is  bordered  on  the  E.  by  the  Calle  Alia,  and  reaches  on  the 
S.W.  to  the  quay  of  MaUano. 

The  chief  centres  of  life  and  traffic  are  the  handsome  Plaza 
Velarde^  with  a  monument  to  Velarde,  a  native  of  Santander  and 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  *Dos  de  Mayo'  (p.  64)  j  the  busy  Calle j 
Atarazanas  and  San  Francisco;  the  gardens  of  tbe  Muelle  de  Cal- 
derdn, with  an  unimpeded  and  extensive  view  of  the  Pefia  Cabarga 
and  the  ranges  of  Solares,  Yalnera,  and  Toriios ;  and,  finally,  the 
MuBXLB  DE  Caldbbon,  or  mole  itself,  with  the  custom-house,  maga- 
zines, warehouses,  and  wharves,  and  an  arm  projecting  far  into  the 
harbour.  At  the  Maliano  Qua/y  lie  the  vessels  embarking  the  iron 
ores  from  the  mines  of  Camargo  and  Puente  Arco ;  the  loading  is 
carried  on  mainly  by  women.  A  monument  here  marks  the  spot 
where  about  300  men  lost  their  lives  on  Nov.  3rd,  1893,  through 
the  blowing  up  of  the  steamer  *Machichaco',  laden  with  dynamit** 
and  iron  rails. 

The  Cathedbal,  in  the  old  town,  a  Gothic  edifice  of  the 
13th  cent.,  is  somewhat  heavy-looking  and  has  been  disfigured  by 
rest05^tioiii  ^  Xhe  tower  rises  over  an  open  chamber  with  pointed 
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vaulting.  The  high-altar  enshrines  the  remains  of  the  martyrs  Eme- 
terinas  and  Celedonius,  the  patron-saints  of  Santander.  The  font, 
with  an  Arabic  inscription,  once  formed  part  of  .a  fountain.  The 
Crypt  (del  Criiio  de  Abajo)  is  interesting. 

The  remaining  churches  are  nearly  all  modem  and  uninteresting, 
like  the  many  philanthropic  and  other  institutions. 

Walks.  The  Alameda  is  pleasantly  shaded  with  trees.  The  Alameda 
Segunda  is  the  scene  of  the  annual  fair  (feria).  It  is  continued  by  the 
Alameda  Alta^  which  follows  the  crest  of  the  hills  bordering  the  bay  and 
leads  to  the  suburb  of  Miranda^  passing  numerous  villas  and  gardens, 
the  Atalaya  or  signal-tower,  and  the  dilapidated  Fori  Lopez  BaHos.  —  The 
Camino  del  Sardiniro  leads  to  the  E.  beyond  Miranda  to  the  Cajrilla  de 
los  Martires^  founded  by  flsheftnen  and  sailors,  and  on  to  the  batU[ng*p)aces 
(fine  views  of  sea  and  coast).  —  About  20  M.  to  the  W.  of  Santander  (nearest 
rail,  station,  Ton'elavega^  p.  kS)  is  Santilkma  del  MoTy  the  birtbplaee  of 
Oil  Bias. 

Excursions.  We  may  follow  the  coast  to  the  E.  to  the  lighth'iuse  on 
the  Punia  del  Puerto  (Castillo  de  la  Cerda)  and  the  adjacent  signalling 
station  (Semdforo).  —  To  the  N.  we  may  drive  to  CcU>o  Mapor,  with  a 
lighthouse  and  the  Puente  Forado,  a  natural  limestone  bridge  of  consider- 
able dimensions.  —  To  the  E.,  outside  the  bay,  lies  the  island  of  Mouro, 
with  its  lighthouse,  a  pleasant  point  for  a  sail. 

Bail  way-excursions  may  be  made  to  (12  M.)  the  pleasantly  situated 
thermal  baths  of  Solares  (Hot.  La  Pepina^  4  trains  daily  in  36  min.,  fares 
1  p.  65,  1  p.  25,  75  c.)  and  to  (5 1/2  M.;  4  trains  daily  in  20  min.,  fares  80, 
50,  30  c.)  Astillero  (La  Gren  Via),  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Santander, 
once  famous  for  its  ship-building  and  now  the  port  of  embarkation  for  the 
ores  mined  in  the  district  of  Cabargo. 

There  are  several  sulphur-baths  in  the  wooded  valleys  of  the  neigh- 
bouring niountains,  the  chief  of  which  are  those  of  Ontcmeda  (76*  Fahr.) 
and  Akeda  (81°).  They  are  reached  by  train  to  Benedo  (p.  42)  and  carriage 
thence  (3-4  p.  for  ea:h  pers.). 

The  Bailwat  from  Santander  to  Cabezon  de  la  Sal,  at  present  of 
importance  for  the  adjacent  iron  mines  only,  will  become  of  more  general 
interest  when  it  is  prolonged  to  Infieeto  and  so  affords  direct  communi- 
cation with  Oviedo  and  Gijon. 

From  Santander  to  Bilbao,  72  M.,  railway  (two  trains  daily)  in  4  hrs. 
(fares  12,  8,  5  p.).  This  railway  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  Spain, 
e<)pecially  its  second  half,  beyond  Gibaja.  The  train  (starling  at  the  Esta- 
cion  de  Solares)  skirts  the  W.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Santander,  with  the 
Peiia  Cabarga  and  the  hills  of  Solares  to  the  left.  Beyond  (672  M.)  A$til' 
lero  (see  above)  we  cross  the  Ria  de  San  Salvador  and  skirt  the  base  of 
the  Pefia  Cabarga.  9  M.  Heras^  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Santander.  To 
the  right  we  have  a  distant  view  of  the  mountains  of  Solares  and  Torre- 
lavega  (p.  42).  Farther  on  we  cross  the  Ria  Tijero^  pass  (13  M.)  Orejo^ 
the  junction  of  a  line  to  Solares,  and  cross  the  Niera  and  Santo  Tomat. 
17  M.  Villavevde  de  Pontones;  19  M.  Hoz  de  Anero;  21 V2  M.  Beronga,  on 
the  Rio  Solovzano;  267*  ^-  Oama.  On  both  sides  stretch  extensive  lieldt 
of  maize.  To  the  left  rises  the  fine  Pena  de  Santona,  at  the  foot  of  which, 
in  a  charming  situation,  is  the  refuge-harbour  of  SantoRa.  —  31  M.  Treto, 
with  steamboat  communication  with  Santona.  The  train  crosses  the  Ria 
Carrasa  and  runs  past  the  pleasantly  situated  lAmpticu  to  (d2i/«  M.)  Marron^ 
whence  it  ascends  along  the  Rio  Ason  to  (35  M.)  Udalla  and  07Vt  M.)  Oib^ja. 

The  train  and  the  Rio  Carranza  (frequently  crossed)  now  enter  a 
highly  picturesque  ravine  42  M.  Molinar;  43  M.  Carranza  ^  a  sulphur 
bath  in  the  province  of  Vizcctga.  A  little  farther  on  is  the  Tvn^  de  la 
Etcrita^  penetrating  the  crest  of  the  Fresnedo  Mts.  50  M.  Villaverde 
de  Truciot ;  53  M.  ArcerUales.  Numerous  tunnels.  59  M.  Aranguren^  the 
junction    of    the  railway    from  Bilbao  to    La  Bobla  (Leon).     We  pass 
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tbroagh  a  fine  mountauious  district,  skirting  the  Rio  Cadagna.  60  M. 
GH^kt;  63  M.  Bodupe;  ^  HL.  La  Cucmdra.  At  (661/2  M.)  Zaramillo  begins 
-the  mining  district  of  Bilbao.  —  69V2  M.  Zorroza  is  the  junction  of  the 
railway  from  Bilbao  to  Portugalete  (carriages  changed).  To  the  left  we 
have  a  fine  view  of  the  river  Jfervidn,  the  suburb  of  OkuMoga^  and  ihe 
mountains  of  Durango. 

12  M.  BiUbao  (Gslaci6n  de  Portugalete),  see  p.  21. 

6.  From  Medina  del  Campo  to  Madrid  vi&  Avila, 

Escorial,  and  Villalba. 

124  M.  Railwat  in  6-81/8  hr*'.  (one  express  and  two  ordinary  trains 
daily;  fares  28  p.,  17  p.  25,  10  p.  36  c.).  The  ''Train  de  Luxe'  mentioned 
at  p.  8  makes  the  trip  in  6  hrs.  (Tues.  A  Sat.;  in  the  reverse  diraeiion 
on  Thurs.  &  Sun.).    There  is  a  railway-restaurant  at  Avila, 

Medina  del  Campo y  see  p.  19.  —  As  far  as  Sanchidriin  the 
railway  follows  the  old  Mghroad  between  Galicla  and  Madrid.  To 
the  right,  in  the  distance,  lies  Madrigal ,  the  birthplace  of  Isabella 
Uie  Catholic.  — -  5^2  M.  Q6mez  Narro,  We  ascend  towards  the  long 
range  of  mountains  which,  under  the  names  of  Sierra  de  Ouadarrama 
and  Sierra  de  Gredo$,  sepsuratea  Old  and  New  Castile  (comp.  p.  5). 
The  peaks  of  the  former  come  into  sight  in  the  left  foreground. 

11  M.  AiaquineSy  surrounded  by  its  seven  hills,  is  the  last  station 
in  tlie  province  of  Yalladolid.  The  tarain  crosses  a  four- arched  bridge, 
396  ft.  long,  spanning  the  Adaja  (p.  46),  which  here  receives  the 
ArevcdiUo;  both  rivers  rise  in  the  Sierra  de  Amla. 

22  M.  Arivalo  (2710  ft.),  an  old  town  (3600  inhab.)  in  the 
province  of  Avila,  lies  1  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  railway,  on  a  delta 
formed  by  the  two  just-mentioned  rivers.  It  was  formerly  one  of 
the  keys  of  Castile  (comp.  p.  61). 

The  line  ascends  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Adaja,  affording  a 
▼lew  of  the  mountains  of  Segovia  (p.  120)  to  the  left  and  of  the 
Sierra  de  Avila  to  the  right.  29  M.  Adantro ;  34  M.  Sanchidrian 
f 3066  ft.) ;  33  M.  Velayoi ;  45  M.  Mingorrfa ,  an  ancient  Basque 
colony  in  a  hilly  district  strewn  with  erratic  boulders.  Numerous 
evergreen  oaks.  We  then  traverse  an  arid  and  desolate  region,  en- 
livened only  by  a  few  cattle  and  occasional  migratory  flocks  of  sheep 
(comp.  p.  444).  —  54  M.  Avila, 

Avila.  —  The  Bailway  Station  (Restaurant)  lies  about  2/3  M.  to  the 
E.  of,  and  somewhat  below,  the  town.  Omnibuses^  but  rarely  cabs,  meet 
the  trains. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xx).  Fonda  del  Ingles  (PI.  a*,  C,  2),  opposite  the  W. 
fa$*de  of  the  cathedral,  in  the  Spanish  style,  mediocre,  pens.  71/2,  omn. 
1  p.;  yPEVo  Hotel  dbl  Jabdin  (PI.  b;  C,  D,  2,  St.  to  the  E.  of  the  cathedral^ 
also  nnprejending.  —  VaU»  zanettti  nnci  iSf/izo.  both  in  the  Mercado  Grande. 

If  eat  uriioe  (vorreo;  PI.  D,  3),   on  the  S.  side  of  the  Mercado  Grande. 

Chief  Attraetions  (one  day).  JSan  Vicente  (p.  49);  Cathedral  (p.  46); 
8cm  J^dro  (p.  47);  8cmto  Tomdt  (p.  48). 

AvUa  (3656  ft.),  the  capital  of  a  province  and  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
is  fluely  situated  on  a  flat-topped  ridge,  three  sides  of  which  are 
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very  abrupt.   This  rises  from  a  treeless  upland  plain,  watered  by  tbe 
Adaja  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  except  the  N.  by  lofty  moun- 
tains (the  Sierra  de  Malag6n  to  the  E.,  the  Sierra  de  Avila  to  the 
N.W.,  and  the  Paramera  de  Avila  to  the  S.W.).  The  cllmate^is  very 
inclement.  Pop.  iO,60Q»  Avila,  which  belonged  to  the  Roman  Lusi- 
tania,  afterwards  oscillated  for  nearly  three  centuries  between  the 
Moors  and  the  Christian  s,  until  Alfonso  VI.  brought  it  permanently  un- 
der the  control  of  the  latter.  In  i620  it  was  for  a  short  tinie  the  seat  of 
the  *  Junta  Santa*  of  the  Oomuneros  (p.  63).   Down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  cent,  it  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  Spain, 
\J  "^        but  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes  in  1610  put  a  speedy  end  to  its 
-^    ®         prosperity.    Its  remarkable  situation  and  wealth  in  ancient  build - 
^    ^^      ings  make  Avila  decidedly  worth  a  visit.   The  Romanesque  churches. 
are  among_thft..  fineatJLiLSjmiL;  while  the  massivewalls^T  ®), 
-i-^    0         -mth  their  9  gates  and  86  towers,  are  still  in  perfect  preservation. 
"  ^         These,  like  the  buildings,  are  of  dark-coloured  granite. 
"^  From  the  Railway  Station  (to  the  right  of  PI.  E,  2)  a  wide  street, 

^        passing  between  the  promenades  of  the  Paseo  de  San  Antonio  (right) 
^Z-        and  the  Campo  de  Recreo  (left;  PI.  E,  2),  leads  through  the  E.  part 
rjj        of  the  new  town  to  the  (1/4  hr.)  church  of  San  Vicente  (p.  49)  and- 
-ij  the  picturesque  Puerta  de  San  Vicente  (PL  C,  2),  the  N.E.  gate  of 

sr  ^        the  town.   This  consists  of  two  circular  and  crenelated  towers  ,  con- 
^    J        nected  by  a  parapet  in  the  shape  of  a  bridge.  —  The  Calle  del  Tosta- 

V  do,  leading  to  the  left  just  inside  the  gate,  brings  us  to  the  cathedral. 
,t  '  '  The  CathedrfOjQPl.  C,  2,  3),  a  massive,  castle-!ike  edifice, 
'^      .a        dedicated  to  San  Salvador,  is  said  to  have  been -'originally  founded 

V  ^V  by  Fernan  Gonzalez  (p.  32),  but  was  once  more  begun  in  1091, 
:;f    2        ^^^^^  *^®  ^^^^  conquest  of  the  city,  by  Alvar  Garcia  of  Navarre.  Its 

rt    >        jyeneral  character  is ,  however,  that  of  a  Gothic  building  of  the  13- 
14th  centuries.   The  oldest  part  of  the  church  is  the  E.  end,  ^^lierfi 
4   ^       JhB-»«^Yfi.fifiiaicircular  apse,  withjts  baj^lement^ 
-r    -f        beyond  the  line  of  the  dty-waj  1 .    Behind  the  parapet  is  a  passage* 
^/  j^       communicating  with  that  round  the  city-walls.    The  W.  end,  with. 
*:    -        its  two  strong  towers  (that  to  the  N.  alone  completed;  14th  cent.), 
"^       has  also  the  appearance  of  a  fortress.    The  square  porch  between 
-/  ^  ^  the  towers  is  guarded  by  two  wild  men  (maceros)  carved  in  granite. 
i  '^  S^  The  N.  gate  (14th  cent.)  is  somewhat  more^freely^niamented ._^v^ i%c^ 
■^   ^    V         "The  ^Intbrior  X<5pen  all  day)r  makes  an  impression  of  great 
*-  -     ^    solemnity  and  dignity.   The  nave  is  short  and  narrow  (130  ft.  by 
'*^'  5  ^    28  ft.)  but  lofty,  with  a  double  triforium;  the  clerestory' windows 
^pf  >  jj    have  been  partially  blocked  up.   The  E.  bay  is  occupied  by  the  low 
.^  -_-  core.   The  low  aisles  are  24  ft.  wide.  The  transept  is  lofty  and  con- 

f  -  Q  ^    tains  some  fine  stained-glass  veindows.  The  main  ffpse  (see  above), 
A  ^    occupying  almost  the  entire  width  of  the  church,  includes  the  capilla 
^  J  ^    mayor,  a  double  ambulatory,  and  nine  semicircular  chapels  enclosed 
in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  and  hence  not  shovfing  in  the  external 
view  of  the  apse.    The  side-apses  are  very  small. 
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The  cathedral  contains  many  valaable  A^te  ^f  art.  In  4he 
second  chapel  of  the  2V.  AUU  is  an  ancient  copjF^f  RapbaeVs  J^adotind 
di  Loreto.  —  On  the  Traaeoro  are  some  gicMy  reliefs' of  sceTOs  :fif(ffa 
^|ift  T.ifp.  of  Christ  (ca.  15U0).  —  The  Ch(ki?8taU8,  witjv  flgares^T 
saints  and  scenes  from  their  lives,  were\^ecute^by  Cornielis^^ 
sculptor  from  the  Netherlands  (1536-47).  y-  The  ♦RetaWo  of-Uu 
high- altar  in  the  Capilla  Mayor  rises  in  thre^  stages  and  isTidiii|^)^ 
with  ten  paintings  from  the  Life  af  Christ  an^with  fl||^ii|ss^>f1SS. 
Peter  aild  Paul,  the  Evangelists,  and  the  four  great^b^fcftTTathers 
by  Pedro  Berruguete,  Juan  de  Borgofia,  and  Santos  Cruz  (1608). 
To  the  right  and  left  are  the  tasteful  Renaissance  altars  of  St. 
Secundus  and  St.  Catharine,  with  statues  and  reliefs.  The  two 
gilded  iron  Pulpits  deserve  notice,  especially  that  to  the  N.  (oa. 
1525).  —  In  the  AmbtUaiory^  behind  the  capilla  mayor,  stands  the 
^XoaJLilf  Bishop  fMfnnnn  Tngtndn  de  Madrigal  (d.  1455),  a  fine 
jlenaissance  work  by  Domenico  Fancelli  ('i\  p.  48).  In  the  middle, 
w^thiUJUch  architPfitiiral  frapae-wnrkT  is  thejffgure~oTfhe  bishop, 
wntilflg  at_a,ilaat;;  overhead  are  reliefs  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  and  of  the  Shepherds,  surmounted  by  a  representation  of  the 
First  Person  of  the  Trinity ;  below  are  the  seven  virtues.  —  The 
S.  Aisle  contains  five  Gothic  tombs,  in  recesses.  —  Adjacent  is  the 
Sacristy^  the  flue  Gothic  groining  of  which  has  been  disfigured  by 
painting.  It  contains  four  terracotta  reliefs  (Bearing  of  the  Cross, 
Crucifixion,  Descent  from  the  Cross,  and  Resurrection)  and  a  rich 
alabaster  *Altar,  with  the  Scourging  of  Christ  and  several  other  rp- . 
liefs,  perhaps  by  Fedro  iTerniguete^  In  the  Vesitbule  is  a  famous 
silver  *cusiodia  (monstrance)  by  Juan  de  Arphe  (1571 ;  fee  50  c). 

The  roinons  Ck>thic  Cloisters,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  cathedral,  daAe  from  ,   . 

From  the?  main  doorway  of  tne  datnedral  we  proceed  to  the  S., 
past  the  cloisters  and  along  the  city-wall,  to  the  picturesque  Puerta 
delAlcdzar  (PI.  C,  3),  resembling  the  Puerta  de  San  Vicente  (p.  46). 
Outside  this  gate  lies  the  Mbrcado  Grande  (PI.  C,  D,  3),  in  the 
middle  of  which  stands  a  small  Monument  to  celebrated  natives  of 
Avila,  crowned  by  a  statue  of  St.  Theresa  (p.  48).  —  The  E.  side  . 
of  this  plaza  is  bounded  by  the  church  of  — 

^i'San  Pedro  (PI.  D,  3 ;  open  before  9  a.m.  and  after  4  p.m. ; 
sacristan,  Plazuela  de  San  Pedro  1),  a  sandstone  building  of  the 
12-13th  cent,,  with  pure  Romanesque  nave  and  aisles,  a  Transi- 
tional transept  and  choir,  a  fine  lantern,  and  three  semicircular 
apses.  Among  the  chief  features  of  the  exterior  are  the  mrfm^  rose 
window  in  the  W.  facade  and  the  three  beautiful  round-arched  doors. 

"We  now  traverse  the  Plazuela  de  San  Pedro,  behind  the  church, 
pass  to  the  E.  through  the  short  Calle  de  San  Roque,  then  turn  to 
the  right,  and  follow  the  Paseo  de  Santo  Tomds,  which  ascends  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  strewn  with  erratic  granite  boulders ,  to  (8  min.) 
the  Dominican  convent  of  — 
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Santo  Tom&8  (PI.  E ,  4) ,  founded  by  the  *Oatholic  Kings' 
in  1482.  From  the  fore-court  w&  pass  through  a  doorway  adorned 
with  statues  into  the  late-Gothic  Chubch,  a  singular  building, 
destitute  of  aisles  but  with  a  transept  and  two  rows  of  lateral  chapels. 
There  is  a  'core  alto'  on  the  W.  wall ,  and  the  high-altar  is  in  a 
corresponding  gallery,  supported  by  a  flat  arch,  on  the  E,  walL  The 
*Retablo  of  the  high -altar,  a  masterpiece  of  the  early  Spanish 
school,  is  by  the  so-called  Master  of  the  St.  Thomas's  Altar  (p.  74). 
In  the  middle  is  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  surrounded  by  eight  angels ; 
to  the  right  and  left  are  four  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  saint ;  below  , 
are  the  four  Latin  Fathers  of  the  Church.  The  centre  of  the  transept 
is  occupied  by  the  magnificent  marble  ♦Monument  of  Prince  John 
(d.  1497),  only  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  by  the  Florentine 
Domenico  Fancelli.  The  beautiful  figure  of  the  young  prince  lies  on 
a  sarcophagus  adorned  with  much-mutilated  reliefs  and  ornaments. 
In  the  third  chapel  on  the  N.  side  is  the  similar  ♦Monument  of  Juan 
de  Avila  and  Juana  Velazquez  (1604),  also  ascribed  to  Dom.  Fan- 
celli.  The  figures  of  the  deceased  are  attended  by  a  page  bearing  a 
helmet,  a  frequent  addition  to  tombs  of  this  period. 

On  leaving  St.  Thomas's,  the  visitor  is  advised  to  walk  round 
the  old  town  in  order  to  examine  the  ♦City  Walls,  w|dch  -yer^ 
erected  in  1090-99.  The  Carrera  de  Santo  Tomas  aUd  the  Calle  de 
an  Cristobal  lead  to  the  N.W.  for  about  Vj  M.  through  the  Barrio 
de  las  Va>cas  (PI.  D,  4),  beyond  which  we  ascend  to  (I/4  M.)  the 
Puerta  del  Bastro  (PI.  B,  C,  3).  In  front  of  this  gate  is  the  Paseo 
del  Bastro  J  commanding  a  fine  mountain- view. 

Keeping  to  the  W.,  we  reach  the  Puerta  de  Santa  Teresa  (PI. 
B,  3)  in  3  min.  more.  Just  inside  this'  gate,  in  a  small  plaza,  is 
the  Convento  de  Santa  Teresa  (PI.  B,  3),  with  a  church  in  the  style 
of  Herrera,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  house  in  which  the  saint  was 
bom  (1615-82).  The  W.  side  of  the  plaza  is  occupied  by  the.Cg3g 
del  IJhigue  de  la  Bocaj  an  ediflce^of  the  16th  cent,  with  a  facade 
adorned  with  columns.    YdcHiicr    s^i  *~ 

From  the  Puerta  ^e'*Santa  Teresa  a  broad  road  descends  in  a 
wide  sweep  to  the  W.  gate  of  the  city,  the  Puerta  del  Puentt  (PI. 
A,  2),  by  which  the  road  to  Salamanca  leaves  Avila.   We  follow 
^  the  latter  road,  which  crosses  the  Adaja  just  below  the  gate  hy  a 

^  new  bridge  (to  the  left,  below,  the  old  bridge,  with  its  five  arches). 

By  ascending  for  a  little  on  the  opposite  bank,  we  reach  a  Stone 
CrosSj  affording  a  fine  view  of  Avila  and  its  many-towered  wall. 
t  From  the  Puerta  del  Pueute  we  may  now  return  to  the  cathedral, 

'j  via  the  CaUe  San  Est^an  (with  the  church  of  San  EstSban,  PI.  B,  2), 

^  the  Calle  de  la  Rua  (with  the  Palacio  del  Conde  de  Pole/f^tinnSj  now 

^  a  mjlit^jry  sohnn) ;  PI.  B,  2),  aftd  the  Plaza  Mayor  (PI.  0,  2>    Or 

we  may  proceed  to  the  N.,  outside  the  wall,  to  (2  min.)  the  Roman- 
esque church  of  — 

San  Segnndo  (PL  A,  1 ;  key  kept  at  the  adjoining  cottage,  30- 
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^^'^/f^t    *'^''?;  ^***^  ^*«H  ^    f'*^    J4»r,^  k«^<lJ 

'J  50  e.},  a  small  structure  with  a/ fine  Romanesque  doorway,  situated  ^ 
«  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  interior,  almost  square  in  shape,  is^S 
\  ~  divided  into  nave  and  aisles  by  granite  columns  and  ends  in  three  ^ 
I  >« semicircular  apses.  The  wooden  ceiling  and  the  capitals  of  the  ^ 
T^  colamns  are  interesting.  To  the  right  of  the 'main  apse  is  the  tomb  ^ 
3  J  of  San  Segnndo,  Bishop  of  Avila,  with  a  kneeling  figure  of  the  saint,  "^  ~ 
"  >  ascribed  to  Bemtguete. 


r  -^  ascnoea  lo  aerrugueie.  ^      * 

1^^        We  then  skirt  the  N.  wall  of  the  city,  passing  (left)  the  small    J    ■;, 
if  5  Ermita  de  San  Martin  (PI.  B,  C,  1),  till  we  reach  the  high-lying  ^  ,  c 


b 


tl 


^  church  of  —  -  '      » 

[J         *San  Vicente  (PI.  D,  2;   sacristan,  Calle  de  Valseca  9),  the   "^    r 
i  finest  Romanesque  edifice  in  Avila,  probably  begun  in  the  12th,    i 
•^  though  not  completed  till  the  16th  century.   The  fine  W.  fa^e  is   *    ^t 
^  •  flanked  by  two  towers,  between  which  is  a  lofty  open  porch,  with  a    ^     a 
K^^  splendid  Romanesque  double  doorway  (Hth  cent.1,  with  ela'Borate  ^  _^ 
*  but  much  mutilated  sculptures.   The  g.  tower,  with  its  modern  re-' 
J  storations,  Is  uufinisLed ;  tbe  large  N.  bell-tower  dates  from  the  12-   ^     ^ 
15th  centuries.  —  Along  the  S.  side  of  the  church  runs  a  kind  of   1     ; 
'  f  granite  cloister  or  corridor,  contrasting  strangely  with  the  sandstone  'j    .t, 
^   of  which  the  church  itself  is  built.  Within  this  is  the  comparatively    -^^  \ 
"4  simple  B.  doorway,^  forming  the  usual  entrance  to  the  church.  ^^   ^ 

r  *Z         The  interior  (at  present  undergoing  restoration)  resembles  San 
»-Pedro  (p.  47)  in  its  ground-plan  and  is  180  ft.  in  length.  The  navoj 
n  with  its  triforium  and  clerestory^  is  in  a  pure  Romanesque  style.  The 
F^  ^nsept,  choir,  and  three  seinioircular  apses  are  in  the  Transition 
style.    The  transepts  are  roofed  with  barrel-vaulting.    On  the  E. 
side  of  the  octagonal  lantern  is  a  painted  wooden  Relief  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion, with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  (14th  cent.).   Below  the  lantern 
is  the  Tomh  of  St.  Vir^cent  and  his  sisters  SS.Sabina  and.jClUltei^,^^ 
consisting  of  a  sarcophagus  of  the  13th  cent.,  withjuimerous  notable 
reliefs  y  surmounted  by  a  canopy  of  1466,  Testing  upon  coupled" 
Columns.  —  A  staHcase^snthe  end^  of  Ihe  W.  aisle  descends  to  the 
"TEoaemized  Crypt^  containing  the  rock  on  which,  according  to  the 
legend,  St.  Vincent  and  his  sisters  suffered  martyrdom  (303). 

Below  San  Vicente,  to  the  N.,  is  the  church  ot  San  Andri8(?L 
D,  1),  another  late-Romanesque  edifice  of  the  12-1 3th  centuries. 
Railway  to  P^iaranda  and  Salamanca^  see  p.  471. 


Beyond  Avila  the  train  turns  at  right  angles  towards  the  E.  The 
next  part  of  the  railway,  abounding  in  tunnels  and  viaducts,  was 
the  most  difficult  to  construct.  It  traverses  a  bleak  and  almost 
uninhabited  mountain -district,  intersected  by-  deep  valleys.  In 
winter  the  whole  is  often  under  snow.  After  threading  five  short 
tunnels,  the  train  reaches  the  Tunnel  of  Canada  (1040  yds.  long), 
which  penetrates  the  Puerto  de  Avila^  or  saddle  between  the  Sierra 
de  Malag6n  on  the  E.  and  the  Para^iera  de  Avila  on  the  S.W.,  two 
ranges  that  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  Sierra  de  Giwidar- 
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lama  and  the  Sierra  de  Gredos.  The  highest  point  of  the  line 
(4600  ft),  "which  is  also  the  highest  point  yet  reached  by  any  Spanish 
railway,  is  at  the  entrance  to  the  tunnel.  —  We  then  descend  to 
(671/2  M.)  La  Cariada, 

The  line  now  descends  rapidly  and  circuitously  towards  the  S.E., 
along  the  steep  flank  of  the  Sierra  de  Malagdn.  We  cross  several 
small  feeders  of  the  Alberche,  which  carries  its  waters  to  the  Tagus. 
To  the- right  we  enjoy  a  fine  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Alberche,  with 
the  small  town  of  Cebreros,  embosomed  in  vineyards  and  olive 
groves;  to  the  S.,  in  the  extreme  distance,  rise  the  mountains  of 
Toledo.  —  73  M.  NaocUperal  (4165  ft.). 

The  train  traverses  extensive  forests  of  Uex  and  pine.  76^/2  M. 
Las  Navas  del  Marquis,  with  an  old  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Medina- 
Celi,  who  owns  large  estates  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  line 
sweeps  in  a  bold  curve  towards  the  S.  Several  torrents  are  crossed 
and  nine  tunnels  threaded.  —  88  M.  Robledo  (3310  ft.),  the  station 
for  Robledo  de  Chavela^  a  small  town  in  the  province  of  Madrid,  3  M. 
to  the  E.  The  parish-church  contains  a  famous  retablo  by  Antonio 
del  Rincon  (ca.  1446-1500).  —  The  train  turns  to  the  N.E.  and 
passes  through  a  tunnel.    92  M.  Escorial  (3030  ft.),  see  p.  109. 

Beyond  Escorial  we  enter  the  defile  of  Navalquejigo,  and  beyond 
(98^2  M.)  Las  Zorreraa  we  cross  the  Quadarrama. 

100  M.  Yillalba,  in  a  wide  valley  enclosed  by  the  S.  foot-hills  of 
the  Guadarrama  Mts.,  is  the  junction  of  the  railway  to  Medina  del 
Campo  via  Segovia  (R.  7 ;  carriages  changed). 

Our  line  turns  to  the  S.E.  and  descends  the  valley  of  the  Gua- 
darrama, through  a  solitary,  rocky  region,  overgrown  with  cistus  and 
scrub-oak.  — *  105  M.  Torrelodones.  Beyond  some  cuttings  and  a 
tunnel  is  (110  M.)  Las  Matas. 

The  train  enters  the  plain  of  New  Castile,  a  monotonous  steppe, 
interrupted  here  and  there  by  vineyards  or  corn-fields.  113  M.  Las 
Rozas,  To  the  left,  in  the  distance,  is  the  chateau  of  El  Pardo 
(p.  108),  on  the  Manzanares.  —  117  M.  El  Plantio. 

119  M.  PozuelO,  a  smiling  oasis  among  oak-  and  pine-clad  hills, 
with  numerous  villas  of  the  Madrilenos.  —  To  the  left  we  have  a 
fine  retrospect  of  the  Guadarrama  Mts.  We  cross  the  Manzanares. 
On  the  hill  to  the  left  is  the  Cuartel  de  la  Montafia  (p.  101),  beyond 
which  is  the  Royal  Palace. 

124  M.  Madrid  (p.  53 ;  Estaci6n  del  Norte). 

7.   Prom  Medina  del  Campo  to  Madrid  vi&  Segovia 

and  Villalba. 

aw  i?f  ?•  ^»il^»y  (one  express  and  two  ordinary  trains  daily)  in 
6V«-TV2  brs.  Cfares  22  p.  35,  16  p.  80,  10  p.  10  e.).  Eailway-restaurants  at 
^^*^,%f*fCafnpo  and  Stgovia.  —  The  part  of  the  raUway  between  Segovia 

??  *♦  V  ,^  ^^  ^'1  ^^*  Ifiss  *J»a^  20  M.  as  the  crow  flies)  is  remarkable 
tor  Its  bold  and  skilful  engineering.  —  A  pleasant  Walk  may  be  taken 
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from  Espfnar  (p.  52)  via  tbe  Puerto  de  Ovadarrama  (p.  69)  to  (13  M.) 
Ouadatrama.  —  Daivs  from  Segovia  or  La  Oranja  (p.  120)  to  Buorialy 
comp.  p.  117. 

Medina  del  Campo,  see  p.  19.  —  As  far  as  Coca  the  train  runs 
through  a  bleak,  thinly  populated  district,  the  nature  of  which  is 
suggested  in  the  name  of  the  first  station  (6  M.)  QallinaS'La-Zarta 
('thorn-bush'). 

131/2  M.  Olmedo,  an  old  town  with  2300  inhab.,  lies  on  the 
highroad  from  Valladolid  to  Madrid,  just  before  it  quits  the  province 
of  Yalladolid.  It  formerly  contained  many  convents,  and  was 
strongly  fortified  as  the  seat  of  several  families  of  distinction. 
^Quien  de  Costilla  senor  pretenda  a«r,  d  Olmedo  y  Arivalo  de  su  parte 
ha  de  tener^  was  a  popular  saying  which  asserted  'that  he  who 
aspired  to  be  lord  of  Castile,  must  have  Olmedo  and  Arevalo 
(p.  45)  on  his  side'. 

The  train  turns  to  the  S.E.,  enters  the  Castilian  province  of 
Segovia,  and  crosses  the  unfinished  irrigation  -  works  of  the  Canal 
de  Costilla  (pp.  18,  36),  which  it  was  intended  to  continue  as  far 
as  Segovia.    Several  poor  villages  are  passed. 

23  M.  Coca,  a  small  town,  surrounded  by  pleasant  woods,  lies 
in  a  delta  formed  by  the  Eresma  and  its  tributary  the  Voltoya.  The 
ancient  Cauca  was  the  capital  of  the  Vaccael,  an  Iberian  tribe,  and 
in  B.  0. 151  was  captured  by  the  Roman  consul  Lucius  Lucullus, 
who  massacred  the  inhabitants  and  carried  off  a  vast  amount  of 
plunder.  In  the  middle  ages  it  played  a  part  of  some  importance 
as  the  seat  of  the  Fonseca  family,  whose  Gothic  ^Castle^  built  in 
the  15th  cent,  and  defended  by  moats  and  towers,  still  stands  in 
partial  preservation  at  the  confluence  of  the  Eresma  and  the  Voltoya. 
The  church  of  Santa  Maria  contains  four  handsome  Renaissance 
tombs  of  the  Fonsecas  (1500 ;  Italian  workmanship).  The  Arco  de  la 
ViUa,  the  main  gate  of  the  former  town-walls,  is  also  interesting. 

The  train  now  crosses  the  Voltoya  and  ascends  on  its  right  bank. 
28  M.  Nava  de  la  Asuncidn,  with  extensive  vineyards.  To  the 
right  is  a  wood  named  the  Pindr  de  Nieva,  35  M.  Ortigosa- Santa 
Maria-de-Nieva^  two  towns  well  known  for  their  woollen  manu- 
factures.   Santa  Maria  was  the  seat  of  the  Cortes  of  1473, 

The  scenery  becomes  more  hilly.  3872  M.  Armuna.  We  next 
cross  the  Eresma  and  ascend  on  its  right  bank  to  (42^/2  M.)  Yanguas 
and  (46  M.)  Ahusih.  The  train  then  returns  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  and  beyond  (50  M.)  Ontanares  crosses  the  Terogordo.  To  the 
left,  on  a  long  ridge,  lies  the  picturesque  city  of  Segovia,  dominated 
hy  the  Alcazar  and  the  cathedral. 

58  M.  Segovia,  see  p.  117.  Excursion  thence  to  La  Oranja^ 
see  p.  120. 

Beyond  Segovia  the  line  ascends  at  first  towards  the  N.W.  over 
the  N.  spurs  of  the  Ouadarrama  Mts.,  and  crosses  the  Hontoria^ 
Riofrio,  and  Rio  Feces. 

4* 
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64  M.  La  Losa-Navas^de-Riofrio.  In  the  vicinity  are  large 
granite  quarries,  which  afford  the  material  for  the  street-paving  of 
Madrid ;  also  the  Palaeio  de  Riofrio,  hnilt  amid  the  woods  by  Isa- 
bella Farnese  (p.  121),  and  containing  a  large  picture-gallery.  — 
70  M.  Otero  de  Herreros. 

Farther  on  we  cross  the  Moros  and  proceed  through  deep  cuttings 

and  by  a  wide  curve  to  (75  M.)  Espinar^  where  the  railway  reaches 

the  old  highroad  from  Galicia  over  the  Ouadarrama  Pass. 

Tbe  High  Road  to  Guadarrama,  a  portion  of  the  old  road  from  Galicia 
to  Madrid,  ascends  from  Espinar  via  the  Venta  de  San  Rafael^  where  it 
crosses  tbe  road  from  Avila  (p.  45)  to  Segovia,  to  the  ridge  of  the  Sierra 
de  Guadarrama.  At  the  top  of  the  Puerto  de  Ouadarrama  (5150  ft.)  is  a 
stone  lion,  commemorating  the  construction  of  this  mountain-route  by 
Ferdinand  VI.  (1479).  The  road  then  descends,  soon  affording  a  splendid 
view  of  the  plain  of  New  Castile  lying  far  below,  to  (12  M.)  Guadarrama 
(see  below). 

The  line  penetrates  the  mountains  by  the  Ouadarrama  Tunnel 
(4380  ft.),  1^/5  M.  long,  below  the  Puerto  (see  above). 

On  emerging  from  the  tunnel,  we  have  a  surprising  view  to  tbe 
left  of  the  wide  plain  of  Castile.  The  train  threads  another  short 
tunnel  and  descends  rapidly  to  (85  M.)  Cercedilla  (3785  ft.).  Three 
more  tunnels.  88  M.  Los  Molinos- Ouadarrama^  where  the  above- 
mentioned  road  over  the  Guadarrama  Pass  crosses  the  road  from 
Escorial  to  La  Granja  (p.  120). 

91  M.  Collado  Mediano,  near  the  important  quarries  of  Berrocdl 
(^piedra  berroquefia').  —  The  train  crosses  the  road  to  Galicia  and 
the  Guadarrama. 

97  M.   Villalba,  and  thence  to  (121  M.)  Madrid,  see  p.  50. 
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8.    Kadrid.^ 

a.  Arrival  and  Departure.  Hotels,  Pentiont,  Lodgings,  Sestanrants, 

and  Gaf^ 

Railway  Stations.    1.  Eittacidn  del  If  arte  (PI.  G,  6,  7^  restaurant),  ^^Si 
the  N.  and  N.W.  lines  via  Medina  del  Campo.  —  2.  E$taci6n  de  la*  DeWda/jJL^ 
(PI.  T,  H  11 ;    restaurant),  for  the  railway  to  Lisbon  via  Valencia  de  Al-jC^^ 
c^ntara.  —  3.  Ettaddn  del  Mediodia  or  d€  Atocha  (PI.  H,  9, 10;  restaurant),^ 
for  all  the  other  lines.  —  The  Eslacidn  de  Arganda  (PI.  II ;  L,  8),  for  the  ^ 
narrow-gaage  railway  to  Vic^lvaro  and  Arganda,  and  the  Ettacidn  de  Villa  >x 
del  Prado  (PI.  C,  9),  for  the  line  to  Navalcarn^ro  and  Villa  del  Prado,  are.,.^^ 
of  no  importance  \fi  the  stranger.  %o* 

The  Omnibuses  of  the  larger  hotels  meet  the  chief  trains.  —  One  or  ^ 
two  persons,  with  a  small  quantity  of  luggage,  may  conveniently   use  ats^ 
Cab  (eoehe  de  pvnto).  Fare  1  p.   (from  the  Delicias   station  IVs  p.),    eachl^» 
trunk  1  p.,    each  handbag  50  c.,  gratuity  30-50  c.    If  the   cab  has  to  be^* 
specially  summoned  from  its  stand  outside  the  station,   the  tariff  by  time 
comes  into  operation;  first  hr.  2  p.,  each  Vi  hr.  addit.  50  c;  luggage  as  ^ 
above  (comp.  p.  56).  —  A  party  of  3-6  persons  should  take  one  of  the^,^ 
small   Railway  Omnibuses  CServicio  especial  de  lo*  caminoe  de  hierro'  or  j 
^Servicio  de  lo*  ferroearile*").    Fare  for  1-6  pers.  with  220  lbs.  of  baggage.^ 
i  p.,  from  the  Delicias  station  5  p.  (between  midnight  and  6  a.  m.  6  or  7p.);^ 
fee  1/2-I  p.  —  In  every  case,  however,  it  is  advisable  not  to  rely  merely 
on  the  tariff,  but  to  come  to  a  distinct  understanding  with  the  driver. 
Those  who  have  not  yet  selected  their  hotel  or  lodging  may  leave  their 'Y' 
impedimenta  at  the  railway-station  and  drive  into  the  city  by  one  of  the  ^ 
)arge  OMNraus  Gevkbalbs  (see  below).    The  private  omnibuses  (*servicio 
publico^)  should  be  carefully  avoided.  ^ 

Railway  Offices  (Despachot  Centrale*;    comp.  p.  xvi).     1.  Puerta  del  ^ 
Sol  9,  for  the  Estacidn  del  Korte :  2.  Calle  de  AlcaU  7,  for  the  Estaci6n 
de  las  Delicias;  3.  Calle  de  Alcala  14-16,  for  the  £staci6n  del  Mediodfa.  ^V 
The  Onmibu*  Oenerdl  usually  leaves  these  offices  about  1  hr.  before  the    u 
departure   of  the  trains  (fare  60-69  c.,  each  trunk  26-50  c).    The  small   Jl 
Ra<ltcay  Omnibttse*  (see  above)  may  be  ordered   here,  to  pick  up  at  the^ 
traveller's  hotel  or  lodging.  —  0/Jice  of  the  International  Slewing  Carriage^^ 
^0.  (^Compagnie  internationale  des  wagons-lits  et  des  grands  express  euro-   » 
pe'ens'),  Calle  AlcaU  18.  —  C^ook^*  Touri*t  Q//?ce|^ Carrera  San  Jerdnimo  5. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xx  and  PI.  II,  p.  65;  most  of  them  with  lifts  and  ^ 
electric  light;  in  spring,  rooms  should  be  ordered  in  advance).  *Hotel  de  S 
';  LA  Paz  (PI.  a;  F,  7),  Puerta  del  Sol  11;  *Hot.  db  Paris  (PI.  b;  F,  7)  J 
^  Puerta  del  Sol,  with  entrance  at  Calle  de  Alcala  2,  two  fashionable  and*)l 
expensive  houses  in  a  somewhat  noisy  situation;  Hot.  del  Univebso,  *j 
Puerta  del  Sol  14;  *Hot.  db  Roma  (PI.  c;  G,  7),  Calle  del  Caballero  de  r 
^  '  •    ---     —  -  -.  (j^  8)^  Carrera  San  Jerdnimo  34,  with   t 


Gracia  23;  Hot.  de  Rusia  (PI.  d: 

restaurant.  These  five  of  the  first  class;  pens,  from  I2V2,  in  rooms  to- 
wards the  street  from  26  p.  —  Somewhat  less  pretentious:  *Hot.  db  ..^ 
Embajadoees  (PI.  e ;  F,  7),  Calle  Victoria  1,  at  the  corner  of  the  Carrara  ^ 
San  Jerdnimo;  'Hot.  iNOLfis  (PI.  f;  G,  8),  in  the  narrbw  Calle  Echegar^i^ 

t  In  the  references  to  the  Plans  in  the  text,  PI.  I  refers  to  the  adjoining 

general  plan,  PI.  II  to  the  plan  of  the  centre  of  the  city  (p.  65).    Where 

.  neither  I  nor  II  is  specified,  the  reference  is  to  both  plans.  —  The  focus 

of  the  traffic  is  the  Puerta  del  Sol  (PI.  F,  7,  8).      The  streets  are  called 

fa^tei,  the  longer  streets  earrira*  or  corredira* ;  a  narrow  street  or  lane 

w  termed  eaUejdn;   trave*ia  is  a  short  connecting  alley;   cu«*ta  means  a 

descending  street,  c6*tanilla  a  descending  lane,  bajada,   a  descent;   pretil 

IS  a  lane  on  a  slope,  with  houses  on  one  side  and  a  parapet  on  the  other ; 

portal  is  a  large  entrance-way,  portiUo  or  po*ttgo  a  small  one;  campillo  is 

*  deserted  square  or  open  space ;  Jardinillo  is   a   square  laid   out   as    a 

garden;  piterta  is  a  gate;   ronda^   a   street   forming  a  circle;  pa*io  is   a 

promenade  or  boulevard. 
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(No.  10),  with  an  excellent  restaurant.  Pens,  at  these  two  from  I2V2  p.  — 
Plainer  houses:  Hot.  Santa  Cbuz  (PI.  g^  G,  8),  Carrera  San  Jerdnimo, 
with  restaurant,  well  situated,  1/4  1^*  from  the  Prado  Museum;  Obibntb 
(PI.  h ;  F,  7),  Calle  del  Arendl  4;  Peninsular  (PI.  i:  E,  8),  Calle  Mayor  43, 
with  restaurant,  commercial;  Cuatbo  Naziones  (f1.  k;  E,  7),  Calle  del 
•  Arendl  19  and  21,  satisfactory  for  modest  requirements.  Pens,  at  these 
houses  from  8,  in  rooms  towards  the  street  from  10,  E.  from  2V2  p.  —  The 
^rst  Break/cut  (desayiino)  is  generally  charged  ^/i-V/t  p.  extra.  Travellers 
should  personally  announce  their  intended  d^ctriure  in  the  lnotel'Office, 
either  the  night  before  or  early  in  the  morning. 

Pensions  (Cata*  de  Hnispedet;   comp.  p.  xx)   are  numerous.    Among 

the  best  known  are  the  '^ Hotel  de  Sevilla^  Calle  Alcald  33-85,   and  those 

of  Franciico  Lamiely  Calle  Alcald  IT  (2nd  floor),  pleasantly  situated;  Vicente 

Bomero^  Calle  Alcald  17  duplicado  (2nd  floor) ;  Bruno  Ruiz^  Calle  Alcala  17 

triplicado  (Ist  floor);    Luis  Regueiro^  Calle  Mayor  12  (2nd  floor);  ^nto»to 

■^Barreira^    Calle  Mayor  18  (2nd  floor);   Josi  Arena* ^  Calle  del  Arendl  16 

(2ad  floor).    The  usual  charge  for  full  pension,  including  the  first  breakfast, 

is  from  8  p.  upwards.   Table- wine,  light,  and  service  are  sometimes  extras. 

Furnished  Booms  are  difficult  to  procure  in  a  good  situation  near  the 

centre  of  the  city.    The  charge  for  a  well-furnished  room,  with  an  iQcove 

for  the  bed,  is  about  75-160  p.  a  month,  with  a  fee  of  6-7i/t  p.  for  attend- 

-  ance.    A  white  paper  ticket  at  the  end  of  a  balcony  indicates  furnished 

'     rooms  to  let;  in  the  middle  of  a  balcony,  unfurnished  rooms.  —  In  making 

the  contract  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  aid  of  someone  acquainted  with 

the  local  usages ;  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  to  outward  appearances.    The  price 

asked  may  often  be  lowered  by  judicious  bargaining. 

Kestaurants  (comp.  p.  xxi;   most  frequented  for  the  Almuerzo^  11-1, 

and  for  the  Comida.  after  6  p.m.).    "Lhardy^  Carrera  de  San  Jerdnimo,  d^.i, 

from  10,  D.  from  laVa  p. ;  Cafi  de  Fornoe  (see  below),  Calle  de  Alcald  19. 

groundfloor  (not  to   De  confounded  with  the  Restaurant  de  Fornos,  with 

^     its  ^chambres  s^par^es\  on  the  first  floor);  ^'Cafi  Jnglie^  Calle  de  SevillaG 

(1st  floor);  Bufite  /taMano,   Carrera  San  Jerdnimo  32,  frequented  by  for- 

"^     eigners,  moderate  but  not  too  clean ;  restaurants  in  the  hotels  BusiOy  Jnglis, 

,J    Santa  Cruz^  and  Peninsular  (see  p.  53  and  above).    Persons  not  staying  in 

.'     the  house  are  also  admitted  to  the  meals  at  any  of  the  other  hotels ;  previous 

enquiry  as  to  price  advisable  and  customary. 

Cafes  (comp.  p.  xxii;  some  of  them  very  tastefully  fitted  up).     Caf& 

.     Fornos^  Calle  AlcaU  19 ;  *'(ktfi  de  Madrid,  Alcald  10 ;  "Cafi  Suito,  Alcald  86 ; 

^     Cafi  InffUs,  Calle  de  Sevilla  6.  The  caf^s  m  the  Puerta  del  Sol  are  frequented 

{;    by  politicians,  unemployed  officials  (cesdntes)^  touts  for  gaming  rooms,  and 

c     ^confidence  men".   —  At  many  caf^s  music  Q)iano  and  violin)  is  provided 

*     free  of  charge  in  the  evening.    Among  these  are  the  Ca/i  del  Siglo^  Calle 

'      May6r  18 ;  Ca/i  Levante,  Calle  del  Arendl  15.  —  Those  caf^s  in  which,  at  an 

advanced  hour  of  the  evening,  the  so-called  ^Flamenco*  Songs  and  Dances 

■  (p.  889)  are  given  should  be  avoided  by  ladies  and  visited  by  gentlemen 

only  in  company  with  a  native  friend. 

Confectioners  (Confiteriat).    Cafi  de  Viena.  Calle  Alcald  42;  La  Mallor- 
,    quina.  Puerta  del  Sol  8,  and  many  others.  —  Ladiei  Cafi  in  the  Cafi  Suizo 
(see  above),  with  special  entrance  at  the  corner  of  the  Calle  de  Sevilla. 
f  ''         Horchaterias  fsee  p.  xxii)  are  -numerous  in  the  warm  season,  especially 
in  the  Calle  Alcala,  Calle  May<5r,  and  Carrera  San  Jerdnimo.  Good  Vermouth 
di  Torino  and  other  bitters  are  obtained  in  the  Cafi  de  Viena  (see  above). 
Beer  Houses,  with  beer  on  draught,  do  not  exist  in  Madrid,  but  bottled, 
beer  (cerveza)  may  be  obtained  at  all  hotels,  restaurants,  cafes,  and  hor- 
chaterfas.    The  best  native  beers  are  Mdhou  (especial)^  Princesa^  and  Santa 
Bdrbara.   The  foreign  malt  liquors  include  Englizh  Ale  and  Stout^  and  Bre- 
men^ Dortmund^  Rotterdam^  and  Bavarian  Beer  (bottled  Munich  beer  in  the 
Cafi  Iberia^  Carrera  de  San  Jeronimo  31).    Beer  is,  however,  better  avoided 
in  the  hot  season  (see  p.  xxii). 

Tobaoco  (comp.  p.  xxiii)  may  be  procured  at  Calle  del  Arendl  1  »nd 
nunaerous  other  ^Estancos\  Havannah  Cigar*  at  Puerta  del  Sol  14,  CaUe  de 
Sevilla  2,  and  elsewhere. 
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b.  Keans  of  Tniuportfttion. 

Cabs  (Caches  de  punto^  Simdnet)  stand  in  all  tbe  great  plazaa  and  in 
.the  busier  streets.  A  SDoall  tablet  bearing  tbe  words  ^se  alqnila^  (*is  to 
hire')  indicates  tbat  tbe  yehicle  is  not  engaged.  Tariff  (day  and  night): 
for  1-2  pers.  per  drive  (earrira)  in  the  first  tone  (el  primer  Um>'U)  1  p.,  in 
the  second  zone  2  p.,  in  the  third  zone  3  p. ;  by  time  (a  hora)  in  all  zones, 
Ist  hr.  2  p.,  each  addit.  1/4  br.  60  e.  If  tbe  cab  ii  dismissed  in  tbe  third 
lone,  tbe  driver  is  also  entitled  to  a  retum-ftire  of  2  p.  For  each  pers. 
above  two,  50  c.  extra  in  each  casej  for  two-borse  cabs  1  p.  extra.  —  Kach 
article  of  luggage  50  c,  large  trunk  1  p.  —  Special  Fares.  To  tbe  DtUcioM 
Station  (p.  53)  IV2  p. ;  to  the  Ptaza  de  Toi'ot  (n.  86)  on  *CorTida'  days 
IV2P.;  to  the  Caf%al  on  Ash  Wednesday  (p.  5'^)2V«P. ;  to  tbe  Hipddrotno 
(p.  92)  on  race-days  IV2  p. ;  to  tbe  Fradera  de  San  Isidro  during  the  May 
Festival  (p.  59)  2^ ft  p.  \  to  the  Cementerio  del  Este  4  p. 

Carriages  may  be  hired  of  Af.  Oliva^  Galle  Don  Martfn  57  and  Galle 
(le  la  Quintana  14,  or  of  Homilla^  Prseo  de  la  Castellana  10.  Fare  per  day 
about  25  p.,  per  month  350-500  p. 

Tramways  (Tranviae ;  fare  5-26  c).  Most  of  the  lines  start  from  or  cross 
the  Pnerta  del  Sol  (PI.  F,  7,  8).    Tbe  following  are  tbe  most  important. 

I.   TSANVTA  DB  MADRID. 

a.  From  tbe  Puerta  del  80I  (B.  side)  vi4  the  Oalle  de  Alcali,  Plaza 
de  Madrid  (PL  II;  H,  7),  Paseo  de  Recoletos,  Plaza  de  Colon  (PI.  11;  H, 
6),  and  Paseo  de  la  Castellana  to  tbe  Eip<fdromo  (PI.  I ;  H,  1).  Tbe  name 
board  (taibUlla)  is  inscribed  Puerta  del  Sol,  Castellana,  Hip6dromo. 

b.  From  tbe  Puerta  del  8ol  (B.  side)  via  tbe  Plasa  de  Madrid  (PI.  II; 
H,  7),  Paseo  de  Recoletos,  Calle  de  Villanueva,  and  ()alle  de  Serrano 
(PI.  J,  6-4)  to  the  CalU  de  Maldonado  (PI.  I;  I,  4).  Kame-board:  PuerU 
del  Sol  y  Barrio  de  Salamanca. 

c.  From  tbe  Puerta  del  Sol  (S.  side)  vi&  the  Calle  Mayor,  Plaza  de 
Oriente  (PI.  II;  E,  7),  Plaza  de  San  Marcial  (PI.  D;  E,  6),  and  Calle  deFerriz 
to  the  Calle  del  Duque  de  Urquijo  (PI.  I;  C,  D,  5).  Kame:  Puerta  del  Sol 
y  Barrio  de  Arguelles. 

d.  Prom  tbe  Calle  del  Duque  de  Urquijo  (PI.  I  j  C,  D,  5)  via  tbe  Glorieta 
de  San  Bernardo  (PI.  I ;  F,  6),  Glorieta  de  Bilbao  (PJ.  I,  2;  F,6),  Plaza  de 
Alonsa Martinez  (PJ.  I;  G,  6),  and  Plaza  de  Colon  (PI.  II;  H,  6)  to  the  Betiro 
(PI.  11;  I,  7).     Name:  Puerta  del  Sol,  Barrio  de  Argiielles  y  Retire. 

e.  From  the  Puerta  del  Sol  (S.  side)  by  the  Calle  M-tyor,  Plasa  de 
Oriente  (PI.  II;  E,  7),  Plasa  de  San  Marcial  (PI.  II;  E,  6),  G»lle  de  Ferris, 
and  Calle  de  la  Princesa  to  the  Ptaza  de  la  Jveticia  (PI.  I;  C,  4).  Name: 
Puerta  del  Sol  y  Barrio  de  Pozas. 

II.  Tbanvia  del  Norte. 

a.  Circular  line  from  tbe  Puerta  del  Sol  (N.  side)  by  the  Calle  de  la 
Montera,  Galle  de  Hortaleza,  Plara  de  Alonso  Martinez  (PI.  I;  6, 5;  branch- 
line  to  Calle  del  Cisne),  Plasa  de  la  Iglesia  (PI.  1,1;  G,  3),  Glorieta  de 
Qnevedo  (PL  I?  F,  4),  Glorieta  de  Bilbao  (PL  1,2;  P,  6),  Calle  de  la  Fuen- 
^^ni\  and  Calle  de  la  Montera  back  to  the  Puerta  del  Sol.  Name:  Cbamber£ 
por  Hortaleza,  or  Chamber!  por  Fuencarril. 

b.  From  tbe  Glorieta  de  Quevedo  (PL  I ;  F,  4)  by  tbe  Calle  de  Bravo 
Murillo  to  the  Glorieta  Cuatro  Caminos  (PL  I;  F,  1).  Name:  Cuatro  Ca- 
minos  y  Glorieta  de  Quevedo. 

III.  Tranvia  del  Este. 

a.  From  the  Puerta  del  Sol  (E.  side)  vii  tbe  Plaza"?  de  Madrid  (PL  II ; 
H,  7),  de  la  Independencia  (PL  H,  I,  T),  and  de  Toros  (Pl.I;  L,  6)  to  tbe 
F«/Jto»  del  Espiritu  Santo  (PL  I ;  M,  4,  6).  Name:  Puerta  del  Sol  y  Ventas. 
For  tbe  bull-fights  (p.  57)  extra-cars  are  put  on,  labelled  'Toros*  (fire  60  c). 
^  b.  Prom  the  Ptaza  de  Madrid  (PL  II,  H7;  8.W.  corner)  by  the  Paseo 
del  Prado,  the  Estacitfn  del  Mediodla  (PL  H,  9, 10),  and  Bonda  de  Atocha 
to  the  Calle  de  Embajadoree  (PL  II;  F,  10).    Name:  Embajadores  y  Cibeles. 

IV.  Tranvia  de  Estaciones  t  Mercados. 

a.  From  the  Puerta  del  Sol  (S.  side)  by  the  Calle  de  Carretas,  Calle 
de  Atocha,  Estaci6n  del  Mediodia  (PL  H,  9, 10),  and  Paseo  de  Atocha  to 
tne  Calls  del  Pacijko  (PI.  K,  tO).    Name:  Pacifico-Glorieta-de-Qnevedo. 
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b.  From  the  Puerta  del  Sol  (N.  side)  via  the  Calls  de  Preciados,  Plaza 
de  Santo  Domingo  (PI.  II;  £,  T),  and  Calle  de  San  Bernardo  to  the  Ifo- 
tidado  (PI.  II;  E,  9).  Some  cars  go  on  to  the  Olorieta  de  Quevedo  (PI.  I; 
F,  4).    Name  same  as  the  last. 

c.  From  the  Puerta  del  Sol  (S.  side)  by  the  Calle  de  Preciados,  Plaza 
de  Santo  Domingo  (PI.  II;  E,  7),  Calle  de  Leganftos,  Plaza  de  San  Marcial 
(PL  II;  E,  6),  Paseo  de  San  Vicente  (PI.  II;  D,  7),  Estaci6n  del  Norte 
(PI.  C,  6,  7),  Glorieta  de  San  Antonio,  and  Pas^o  de  la  Florida  to  the  Bom- 
hiUa  (to  the  N.W.  of  PI.  I;  A,  3).    Name:  Puerta  del  Sol  y  Bombilla. 

d.  From  the  Puerta  del  Sol  (S.  side)  by  the  Calle  de  Carretas  and  Calle 
Imperial  to  the  Plaza  de  la  Cebada  (PI.  II ;  E,  9).  Some  cars  go  on  to  the  Plaza 
de  San  Francisco  (PI.  II;  D,  9).   Name:  Puerta  del  Sol  y  Plaza  de  la  Cebada. 

V.  Tram  VIA  db  Leganbs. 

From  the  Puerta  del  Sol  (S.  side)  by  the  Plaza  Mayor  (PI.  E,  F,  8), 
Calle  de  Toledo,  Puerta  de  Toledo  (PI.  E,  10),  and  Carabanchel  to  LegmUs. 
Name :  Madrid-Carabanchel-Legands. 

c.  Post,  Telegraph,  and  Police  Offices. 

Post  Offlee  (comp.  p.  xviii).  Corrio  Central  (PI.  F,  8),  or  general  post 
office,  Calle  de  Carretas  10;  branch-offices  (Estc^fitaa  de  Correo)^  Paseo  de 
Becoletos  14,  Calle  de  Trafalgar  10,  Calle  Mendizabal  6,  Calle  Don  Pedro  8, 
and  Calle  de  Atocha  125.  —  Foreign  Letlere  must  be  posted  at  the  main 
office  (in  the  box  marked  ^extratnero")  before  6  p.m.,  at  the  branch-offices 
and  tobacconists  by  4.30,  5,  or  5.30  p.m.  At  the  main  office  they  may  be 
posted  up  to  7  p.m.  in  a  special  ^buzdn  de  alcance",  if  a  5  c.  stamp  be  added 
to  the  ordinary  postage.  —  Registration  of  Foreign  Letters  not  later  than 
5  p.m.  at  the  main  office  or  4  p.m.  at  the  branch-offices.  —  J-oreign  Money 
Orders  are  issued  up  to  4  p.m.  —  Posie  Restante  Letters  ('cartas  en  lista**)  are 
distributed  at  the  main  office,  9-5.  —  Foreign  Parcels  must  be  banded,  in  at 
the  Despacho   Central  of  the  N.  Railway,  Puerta  del  Sol  9. 

Telegraph  Office  (comp.  p.  xix),  Calle  del  Correo  3  (PI.  II ;  F,  8) ;  branch 
offices  at  the  above-mentioned  postal  sub-offices  and  at  Calle  Juan  de 
Mena  2. 

Telephones.    Chief  Call  Office,  Calle  de  Alcaic  14-16. 

Head  PoUce  Office  {Oobiemo  Civil;  PI.  II,  E  8),  Calle  Mayor  83. 

d.  Embassies.    Consulates.    Physicians.    Hospitals.    Baths.    Olubt. 

Religious  Services. 

British  Ambassador,  SirB.  Dmmmond  Wolffs  G.  C.  M.  G.,  Calle  de  To- 
rija  9.  —  United  States  Minister,  General  Steward  L.  Woodford^  Plaza  de 
San  Martin  5. 

British  Consul,  Herbert  Harrison^  Calle  de  Torija  9.  —  United  States 
Consul,  Ignado  Figueroa  Hernandez^  Plaza  de  San  Martin  5. 

Physicians.  Dr.  R.  M.  Fenn^  Calle  de  Quintana  26 ;  Dr.  Kisperi^  physi- 
cian to  the  British  Embassy,  Arco  de  Santa  Maria  41  cuadr. ;  Dr,  Dutsac, 
Calle  Caballeros  de  Gr^cia  8;  Dr.  Robert^  Calle  de  Peligros  1  duplicado; 
Dr.  Cortezo,  Calle  del  Sacramento  5;  Dr.  Rivera^  Calle  de  Atocha  133. 

Dentists.  A.  Darlington,  Calle  de  Peligros  14-16;  E.  Highland,  Calle  de 
Serrano  5;  B.  Beddy,  Calle  de  AlcaU  33-^. 

Chemists.  R.  A.  Coipel,  Calle  de  Barquillo  1 ;  /.  B.  BaSkires,  Calle  de 
San  Bernardo  15.  —  Mineral  Waters :  /.  M.  Moreno,  Calle  Mayor  73. 

Hospitals.  None  are  good;  the  best  is  the  Bospitcd  de  la  FHncesa, 
Paseo  de  Areneros  1  (application  should  be  made  to  the  M4dico  de  Oudr- 
tUa).  —  Ambulance  Stations  (Casas  de  Socorro),  Plaza  de  la  Constitucidn  3, 
Calle  de  la  Reina  35,  Costanilla  de  los  Angeles  1,  Costanilla  de  los  Desam- 
parados  15,  Calle  del  Fucar  8,  Plaza  de  Chamberi  7,  Calle  del  Doctor 
Mata  1,  Meson  de  Paredes  46,  Ronda  de  Atocha  22,  Carrdra  de  San  Fran- 
cisco 17,  Calle  del  Pez  24,  Calle  de  Claudio  Coello  13,  and  Plaza  de  Afligidos. 
A  -7**^"  iCasas  deBaflos;  generally  poor  and  dirty).  Bafios  Ardbes.  Calle 
t^*^!  f^^^^^  2*»  ^'  ^*<kfara,  Paseo  de  San  Vicente  14,  with  swimming 
Datn,  douche?,  mineral  »nd  vapour  bjiths,  etc.    Fee  to  attendant  20-25  c. 
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Olvbs.  CaHno  de  Madrid,  Calle  de  AImU  18,  well  fitted  ap^  Nuevo 
Chib,  Galle  de  Aleali  49.  Temporary  foreign  members  admitted  tor  a  fee 
of  dU^  p.  a  month.  —  Atmeo  CUnHfico  y  Uterario,  CaUe  del  Prado  21, 
with  a  good  library,  for  scientific  and  literary  men.  —  Frmeh  (kuino, 
Cslle  del  Principe  14;  Germania  Club,  Galie  de  Pant^jos  1 ;  Oemum  OvmnatUe 
Clvb,  Calle  del  Prado  10  (entrance-fee  2  p.,  monthly  subscription  2  p.)-  — 
Soeiedad  de  Cata  (Hunt  Club);  El  Vdot  Club  (Jockey  Club),  AlcaU  15.  — 
Introdaction  by  a  member  requisite  in  each  case. 

OharitaUe  ImstitiitioB  for  Foreigners.  Home  for  Enfflish  emd  Oermaa 
Oovemesset^  Calle  de  Diego  de  Le6n  S. 

BngUsh  Ghorch,  Calle  de  Leganitos  4  (PI.  11;  E,  6);  service  on  Sun.  at 
11  a.m. ;  chaplain.  Rev.  R.  H.  Whereat,  Calle  de  Torija  9.  —  Spanish  Pro- 
tenant  Church,  Calle  Beneficiencia  18  (11  a.m.  i  Bishop  Cabrera).  —  Oerman 
Protestant  Church,  Calle  Ventura  de  la  Vega  (10.90  a.m.;  Pastor  F.  Fliedner, 
Calle  Almudena  3). 

e.  Banks,  Shops,  ete. 

Banks.  Union  Bank  of  Spain  and  England,  Calle  de  Se villa  2;  Cridit 
Lyonnais,  Puerta  del  Sol  10;  Vogel  A  Co.,  Sal6n  del  Prado  12;  Cook  A  Son, 
Carrera  de  San  Jerunimo  5.  —  Money  Changers  (CcmUrio).  (huidit  Lyonnais, 
see  above;  also  at  Carrera  de  San  Jerdnimo  3. 

Booksellers  (lAhrtrias).  *Romo  y  Filssel,  Calle  de  AlcaU  5;  BaiUy- 
BaiUiire,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  10;  Fernando  F6,  (Carrera  de  San  Jerdnimo  2; 
MurUlo,  Calle  de  Alcala  7.  Most  of  the  booksellers  keep  Spanish  and 
French  books  only,  and  seldom  know  much  of  any  but  the  most  recent 
publications.  —  Kusio:  Zozaya,  Carrera  de  San  Jeronimo. 

Newspapers  (comp.  p.  xxii).  Imparcial  (best  supplied  with  foreign  tele" 
grams);  Liberal  (democratic);  Epoca  (conservative);  Correspondeneia  de  Es- 
pc^a  (official);  Don  Quijote^  illustrated  comic  journal  (democratic).  The 
Oaxeta  de  Madrid,  founded  in  1661,  is  the  oldest  newspaper  in  Spain. 

Photographs  at  the  above-mentioned  bookshops }  Hauser  y  Menet,  Calle 
de  Ballesta  30. 

Shops.  Mantillas:  Qarcia-Labiano  Ceballos  y  Mirandoh,  Plaza  de  Santa 
CruK  1  and  7.  —  Fans:  Serra,  Calle  del  Caballero  de  Gracla  15.  ~  Manilla 
Sbawls  (^Mantdnes  de  Manila'):  Grande,  Galle  de  Postas  15-19.  —  Oloves 
and  Underwear:  Magdalena,  Tejada,  Calle  del  Arenil  15  and 4-7.  —  Tailor 
(for  ladies  and  gentlemen):  Jsim,  Carrera  de  San  Jerdnimo  16.  —  Shoe 
Makers:  Vega,  Calle  del  Arenal7;  Simdn,  Puerta  del  Sol  9;  Cayatte,  Calle 
de  Alcaic  38.  —  Perfumes :  Perfumeria  Inglesa,  Carrera  de  San  Jerdnimo  3. 
— ;  Watch  Maker:  Maurer,  Calle  de  Sevilia  12.  —  Travelling  Requisites: 
Piter,  Calle  del  Arenil  12.  —  Universal  Providers :  Bazar  de  la  Union,  Calle 
Jlayor  1 5  Baxar  X,  CJalle  Garretas  15-17. 

Commission  Agents  (for  commissions  of  every  kind  in  Madrid,  Spain, 
and  foreign  parts,  for  sending  letters  and  parcels  in  Madrid,  etc.,  with 
telephone):  Continental  Expreu,  Carrera  San  Jerdnimo  16;  Madrid  Postal, 
(^le  de  Alcaic  2.  —  Goods  Agent  (Comisionista):  L.  Gea-rouste,  Galle  de 
Alcald  2.  —  Strangers  are  not  advised  to  use  the  Porters  (Motos  de  Cordel), 
recognizable  by  their  porter's  knot. 

f.  Theatres  and  other  Places  of  Amusement. 

Theatres  (comp.  p.  xxvi;  season  from  mid-October  to  the  end  of  March). 
*Tbateo  RbIl  (PI.  E,  7),  Plaza  de  Oriente  5,  for  Italian  opera,  opened  in 
1850  and  accommodating  2400  spectators.  Prices:  box  (joaleo)  85-150  p., 
besides  the  ^entrada'  of  IV2  p.  for  each  pers.;  stall  (butaca)  14-19  p.,  dekmtera 
^e  palco  7-9  p.  Evening-dress  is  worn  in  the  boxes,  black  coats  in  the 
staUs.  —  The  following  theatres  are  much  cheaper:  Teatbo  Espamol 
(PI.  II;  G,8),  CaUe  del  Principe  29-31,  built  in  1806  and  rebuilt  in  1849, 
for  high-class  drama  and  comedy  ^  Tbatbo  db  la  GoMtoiA  (PI.  II;  G,  8), 
Calle  del  Principe  14,  erected  in  1875  (on  the  drop-scene  the  'Temple  of 
lounortality'  by  Jos4  VaU^o)-,  Teaibo  de  la  Pbincssa  (PI.  H,  6),  Calle  del 
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Marqa^s  de  la  Enaenada,  built  in  1886,  the  last  two  for  high-class  comedy  5 
Tbatbo  dk  la  ZabzuSla  (PI.  n  \  G,  7),  Calle  de  Jovellanos  4-6,  built  in 
1866  for  operettas,  vaudevilles  (zarzuelas),  and  variety  performances.  — 
At  the  following  theatres,  most  of  which  are  open  in  summer  also,  short 
performances,  lasting  about  1  hr.,  are  given,  after  each  of  which  the  house 
is  cleared  (box  6-6,  stall  »/4-l  P-):  *Tbatko  dk  Laba  (PI.  F.  6),  Corredera 
Baja  15-17-,  Tbatbo  db  Apolo  (PI.  II;  G-,  7),  Calle  de  Alcsda  49  duplicado; 
Tbatbo  de  Eslava  (PI.  II  •,  F,  7,  8),  Pa«adizo  de  San  Gin^s  3.  —  Suhmbb 
Thbatbe  in  the  Jardin  del  Buen  lUtiro  (PI.  H,  7),  Plaza  de  Madrid  (p.  67). 

Oircutet.  Circo  de  Parith  (PI.  11;  G,  7),  Plaza  del  Bey  2,  also  used  for 
operettas  and  ballets ;  Circo  de  Colon  (PI.  I ;  G,  5),  a  wooden  structure  in 
the  Plaza  Alonso  Martinez.    Box  (palco)  10-12,  butacas  and  sillas  2-3  p. 

Concerta  (generally  in  spring  and  autumn  only).  Orchestral  concerts 
in  the  Teairo  del  Principe  Alfomo  (PI.  II;  H,  6),  Pas^o  de  RecoHtos  33. 
Chamber  Music  in  the  ScUdn  BomerOy  Calle  de  Capellanes  10. 

Bnll  Bing  iPkiza  de  Toros^  PI.  I,  L  6;  comp.  p.  86),  to  the  E.  of  the 
city,  near  tramway-line  Illa  (p.  66).  Tickets  are  sold  at  the  entrance  and 
also,  after  9  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  fight,  in  the  kiosque  at  the  corner 
of  the  Calle  de  Sevilla  and  the  Carrera  de  San  Jerdnimo. 

Basqne  Bidl  Garnet  (Juegos  de  Petoia;  comp.  p.  xxix)  in  the  ^frontones^ 
Jai-Aldi.  Calle  Alfonso  Doce  66;  BetiJai,  Calle  del  Marques  de  Riscal  5; 
EtUkcU-Jaiy  Calle  del  Marques  de  la  Easenada. 

Horse  Bacei  (Carrercu  de  CahaUoe)  in  spring  and  autumn  in  the  Hipd- 
dromo  (PI.  I ;  H,  1, 2 ;  p.  92),  under  the  patronage  of  the  Sociedid  del  Fomento 
de  la  Cr£a  Caballir  (society  for  the  encouragement  of  horse-breeding). 

g.  Eceleiiastical  and  Popular  Feitivali.    Street  Life. 

The  Madrid  Feitivali,  Popular  Oelebrationi,  Froceiiiong,  and  the  like 
are  every  year  becoming  less  brilliant  and  less  characteristic. 

On  the  Dia  de  Reye»  or  Twelfth  Night  (Jan.  6th)  the  streets  and  shops 
are  thronged  with  an  animated  crowd.  Troops  of  boys,  especiidly  in  the 
remoter  district,  perambulate  the  streets  with  torches,  ladders,  bells,  and 
drums,  halting  from  time  to  time  Ho  receive  information  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  arriving  Magi\  A  ^messenger''  invariably  tells  them  that 
Hhe  Magi  have  altered  their  route  and  are  coming  in  at  the  other  end  of 
the  city',  whereupon  the  whole  troop  scampers  otf  in  the  direction  in- 
dicated, to  take  up  the  performance    da  capo\ 

On  Lai  Vueltcu  de  San  Antonio^  or  St.  Antony's  Day  (Jan.  17th),  horses, 
oxen,  and  newly  clipped  mules  and  asses  are  led  (from  about  8  p.m.  on- 
wards) to  the  church  of  St.  Antony,  in  the  Calle  de  Hortaleza,  where 
they  are  solemnly  blessed  by  a  priest  standing  at  the  entrance.  This  part 
of  the  city  afterwards  presents  a  somewhat  lively  appearance,  as  it  is  the 
use  and  wont  of  the  owners  of  the  animals  to  repair  to  a  tavern  after 
each  *vuelta\ 

The  Madrid  Carnival  does  not  compare  with  the  same  celebration  in 
other  countries  and  has  been  justly  dubbed  the  ^Feast  of  Rag,  Tag^  and 
Bob-tair.  Almost  the  onl^  part  of  it  of  any  interest  to  the  stranger  is  the 
CortOy  which  takes  place  in  the  Park  of  Buen  Retiro  on  the  afternoons  of 
Carnival  Week.  On  the  third  day  of  the  Carnival  (Martes  de  Carnavdl)  the 
ettmdicmtinae  and  eomparscu  assemble  at  3  p.m.  in  front  of  the  Royal  Palace 
and  enjoy  themselves  with  music  and  dancing.  The  Children^e  Masted  BoUm^ 
held  in  the  afternoon  in  the  Teatro  Real  (p.  57)  and  the  Teatro  de  la 
Zarzuela  (see  above),  are  attractive.  The  only  other  Masked  Ball  that  can  be 
safely  visited  by  ladies  is  that  in  the  Teatro  Real.  —  The  so-called  Bntierro 
de  la  Sardina^  or  farewell  festival  of  the  Carnival,  is  celebrated,  with 
a  copious  accompaniment  of  eating  and  drinking,  on  the  canal  (Manza- 
nares),  outside  the  Puerta  de  Toledo  and  the  Puerta  de  Atocha,  on  the 
afternoon  of  Ash  Wednesday. 

Holt  Wbbk.  In  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  masses  of  pious 
church-goers  on  Maundy  Thursday  (Juives  Santo)  and  Cfood  Friday  (Yiimes 
aanto)y  all  wheeled  traffic  is  forbidden  on  these  days,  and  even  the  tram- 
way service  la  almost  entirely  discontinued.  —  About  midday  on  Good 
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Friday  and  Sa$ttr  Smda^  the  so-caUed  'Marriage  Markei  (Bl  Fimir  <k 
lot  d$  €MmeM)  in  the  Galle  Alcali,  between  the  churches  of  Galatrava  and 
San  Jos^,  affords  a  very  characteristic  scene;  the  women  who  have  been 
at  church  appear  here  in  great  numbers,  most  of  them  wearing  mantillas 
and  flowers  in  their  hair.  —  During  the  principal  festivals  part  of  the 
famous  collection  of  tapestry  (p.  97)  is  exhibited  to  the  public  in  the 
staircase  and  the  gallery  at  the  Bojfol  Faktee.  On  Maundy  Thursday  the 
Queen  Regent  washes  the  feet  of  twelve  poor  men  and  women  (L€mrtdrio) 
and  then  feeds  them  (Comida)  in  the  SaI6n  de  las  Columnas;  tickets  for 
this  ceremony  may  be  applied  for  several  days  before  at  the  Intendencia 
(p.  60).  On  Good  Friday  a  procession  and  service  are  held  in  the  palace 
chapel.  During  the  latter  the  Queen  Begent  generally  commutes  a  number 
of  aeath-sentences,  this  act  of  clemency  being  notified  to  the  spectators 
by  the  substitutioji  of  red  for  black  bands  on  the  rolls  of  paper  contain- 
ing the  sentences.  —  While  this  picturesque  old  ceremony  is  being  en- 
acted at  court,  the  Galle  de  la  Princesa  is  the  scene  of  the  notorious 
Romeria  de  la  Cora  de  Dids  (^pilgrimage  to  the  face  of  God').  This  begins 
on  Maundy  Thursday  in  front  of  the  little  church  of  the  Cara  de  Dios,  and 
is  continued  all  night.  The  noisiest  scene  takes  place  before  the  prison 
(Pi.  F,  9),  where  the  crowd  indulges  in  enormous  quantities  of  pancakes 
and  brandy!  The  celebration  ends  on  the  morning  of  Qood  Friday  with  a 
promenade  in  the  Calle  de  la  Princesa,  in  which  the  demimonde  is  largely 
in  evidence.  This  'romerfa*  seldom  ends  without  the  use  of  the  knife  and 
other  acts  of  drunken  ruffianism.  —  The  lYocetidn  del  Santo  BnHerro  in 
front  of  the  church  of  San  Gin^s  on  Qood  Friday  afternoon  is  interesting 
for  its  ptuos  (p.  890),  or  groups  of  real  figures,  participated  in  by  members 
of  the  oldest  and  most  aristocratic  families.  —  On  Saturday  morning  all 
the  bells  of  the  city  peal  to  celebrate  the  Besurrection  Ctocar  a  gloria'). 

The  festival  of  tne  Dos  de  Mayo  (May  2nd)  commemorates  the  rising 
described  at  p.  64.  In  the  morning  a  large  procession  marches  to  the  mon- 
xunent  (p.  67),  where  a  religious  service  is  held. 

On  Hay  15th  begins  the  Romeria  de  San  Jtidro  del  Campo^  the  tutelary 
saint  of  the  city,  which  lasts  a  fortnight  and  is  largely  attended  by  the 
peasants  from  the  surrounding  districts.  The  goal  of  the  pilgrimage  is 
theErmita  de  San  Isidro  (PI.  I;  B,  11),  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Manzanilres. 
The  best  time  to  visit  the  scene  is  the  afternoon  of  one  of  the  first  three 
or  four  days;  parties  that  include  ladies  should  leave  before  the  later 
part  of  the  evening.  A  fair  is  held  near  the  Ermita,  at  which  all  sorts 
of  earthenware  vessels  are  sold  to  carry  off  the  wonder-working  water 
from  the  church-spring. 

In  June  is  held  the  Ftocesidn  del  Corpus^  or  Corpus  Christi  procession, 
which  is  taken  part  in  by  the  higher  clergy,  the  chief  military  and  civil 
dignitaries,  and  the  court-officials.  This  proce.ssiouj  once  the  most  elab- 
orate of  all  the  church- festivals  of  Madrid,  is  best  witnessed  in  the  Puerta 
del  Sol.  —  Among  less  important  processions  are  those  of  the  Minerva  de 
San  Andriiy  starting  at  the  church  of  San  Andres  on  the  afternoon  of 
June  18th-,  the  Minerva  de  San  Marcos,  in  Ihe  Calle  Isabel  la  Catolica 
(June  30th);  the  Proceeidn  de  la  Virgen  del  Carmen^  from  the  church  of 
San  Jos€  (p.  67;  afternoon  of  July  16th);  and  the  ProceHdn  de  San  Lorenzo, 
from  the  church  of  that  name,  in  the  Traveef a  de  San  Lorenzo  (Aug.  10th). 

The  church-festivals  in  June.  July,  and  August  are  usually  preceded 
by  the  so-called  Verbinaa,  a  kind  of  evening  or  night  fair.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  Verbena  de  San  Antonio  de  la  Florida,  at  the  little 
church  of  that  name  (p.  102;  June  12th);  the  Verbena  de  San  Lorenzo,  in 
tbe  populous  quarter  of  the  Lavapi^  (Aug.  9th);  and  the  Verbena  de  la 
Pciloma   near  the  small  church  in  the  Calle  de  la  Paloma  (Aug.  14th). 

On  the  eve  of  St.  John^s  Day  (June  23rd-24th)  a  crowd  assembles  round 
the  Cybele  Fountain,  in  the  Plaza  de  Madrid  (p.  67);  and  as  soon  as  the 
clock  in  the  tower  of  the  Banco  de  Espana  tolls  midnight,  those  within 
reach  dip  their  heads  in  the  water  or  throw  handfuls  of  it  over  those 
standing  farther  off.  This  is  an  ancient  custom,  originally  practised  at  a 
fountain  in  the  Puerta  del  Sol  which  is  no  longer  extant. 

On  the  days  of  All  Saints  and  All  Souls  (Nov.  1st  and  Nov.  2nd)  takes 
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place  the  Gommemoracidn  de  lo*  Fiilet  Di/untos^  when  the  cemeteries  are 
visited  by  large  crowds  and  the  graves  decked  with  flowers. 

On  the  Saturday  hefon  Adoeat  (end  of  Nov.  or  beginning  of  Dec.)  an 
official  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  (Rota)  rides  through  the  principal  streets 
and  reads  the  ^decree  concerning  the  proclamation  of  the  Bull  of  the  Holy 
Crusade*  (Bula  de  la  Santa  Cruzada)  in  front  of  the  palace,  the  residence 
of  the  papal  nuncio,  the  ministry  of  justice,  the  central  police-office,  the 
municipal  offices,  and  elsewhere.  He  is  accompanied  by  the  city  ^Algua- 
ciles'  and  by  a  number  of  drummers  and  trumpeters  from  the  royal  stables, 
all  clad  in  costumes  of  the  17-18th  centuries.  This  bull,  first  issued  by 
Julius  II.  and  confirmed  by  Pius  IX.  in  1849,  grants  to  all  Spaniards,  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  same  indulgences  as  the  Crusade  bulls  of  Urban  II. 
and  Innocent  III.  Next  day,  at  10  a.m.,  the  bull  is  carried  from  the  papal 
church  of  San  Miguel  (Calle  San  Justo  4)  to  Santa  Maria  la  Beal  (Calle 
Sacramento  7),  where  it  is  again  read. 

The  celebration  of  Ghristnuu  Day  (Naviddd)  has  lost  most  of  its  former 
brilliance.  A  so-called  Mi»a  del  OcUlo  ^cock-crow  mass'),  or  midnight  mass, 
is  held  at  most  of  the  churches  on  Christmas  Eve.  At  its  close  the  aud- 
ience unites  in  singing  the  ^villancicos'*  relating  to  the  birth  of  the  Sav- 
iour, accompanying  the  song  with  all  kinds  of  noisy  instruments.  —  The 
same  night  the  lower  classes  perambulate  the  chief  streets,  witJi  songs, 
and  shouts,  and  drum-beating,  while  the  caf^s  in  the  Puerta  del  Sol  are 
crowded  from  midnight  on.  —  It  is  worth  while  visiting  the  large  Christ- 
mas fruit-market  in  the  Piazza  Maydr,  especially  in  the  evening,  when 
the  closely  packed  stalls  are  brilliantly  illuminated. 

During  the  presence  of  the  court,  Ottard  Mounting  takes  place  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  palace  daily^  at  11  a.m.  —  Almost  every  Sat.  afternoon, 
at  four  o*clock,  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  accompanied  by  the 
chief  court-officials  and  by  the  royal  body-guard,  drive  through  the  OaUes 
Ballon,  Ferraz,  and  Ventura  Bodriguez  to  the  Igluia  del  Buen  Suceso  (Calle 
Princesa  21  ^  PI.  I,  D  5),  where  they  attend  the  *Salve\  A  diCTerent  route 
is  sometimes  selected  in  returning. 


Street  Life.  The  chief  centres  of  traffic  are  the  'Puerta  del  Sol,  with 
the  streets  converging  on  it,  the  Plaza  May6r,  the  Calle  de  Toledo,  and 
the  Plaza  de  Oriente.  Towards  evening  the  favourite  resorts  are  the  Caille 
de  Alcaic,  the  Paseos  de  Recol^tos,  de  la  Castellana,  and  del  Prado,  and 
the  Buen  Betiro  Park.  In  the  first-named  paseos  and  in  the  park  the 
world  of  fashion  seldom  appears  except  in  carriages  (comp.  p.  o7).  —  A 
morning  visit  should  be  paid  to  the  markets  (mercados),  especiaUy  that 
in  the  Plaza  de  la  Ceb^da  (p.  105);  the  traveller,  however,  must  not  ex- 
pect to  see  much  that  is  characteristically  Spanish,  as  most  of  the  old- 
tashioned  Madrid  types  and  costumes  have  disappeared  for  ever.  —  In  the 
height  of  summer  the  streets  are  almost  deserted  until  the  cool  of  the 
evening;  according  to  the  proverb  no  creature  exposes  himself  to  the 
sun  except  un  perro  6  un  firancit  ('a  dog  or  a  Frank',  i.e.  a  foreigner). 
The  liveliest  scenes  are  witnessed  in  the  Sal6n  del  Prado  and  the  Buen 
Betiro  Park  after  9  p.m. 

h.  List  of  Chief  OoUections  and  Other  Sights. 

The  CauBCHKs,  none  of  which,  except  San  Francisco  el  Orande  (p.  104), 
are  of  much  interest,  are  generally  open  before  10  a.m.  and  from  4  to 
7  p.m.  —  The  Pkivatk  Palaces  are  rarely  of  any  architectural  importance, 
but  some  of  them,  sucL  as  the  Palaeio  de  Murga  (p.  86),  contain  valuable 
treasures  of  art,  which,  however,  are  seldom  open  to  the  public.  —  The 
Museums  are  generally  closed  on  festivals  (dicu  /estivos)  and  also,  strangely 
?"**2^^'  on  rainy  days  (dias  Uuvioios) ;  during  the  festival  of  San  Isidro 
(p.  OU),  up  to  about  May  23rd,  they  are  apt  to  be  uncomfortably  crowded. 
Acadimia  de  Belku  Artee  (p.  66),  daily,  10  12  and  2-4,  on  presentation 
Of  passport  or  permesso  (papeleta);  fee  V«-l  P- 

i  »«/*?**''^*'  ^P-  ^>»  ^^^7i  *^i2 ;  ticket,  good  for  6  pers.,  obtained  between 
1  antt  0  p.m.  at  the   *Intend^ncia  General  de  la  Beal  Casa  y  Patrimonio\ 
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in  the  N.B.  angle  of  the  Plua  de  ArmM  (S.  side  of  the  PalAcio  Be^I, 

p.  97). 

BibUoUca  Naeijnal  (p.  90),  on  week-days,  8-2  (In  winter  10-1);  MS. 
Boom,  10-4. 

Cdbatterieoi  (p.  99),  on  Mon.,  1-4,  by  ticket  obtained  at  the  Intend^neia 
General  (see  above). 

Ccua  de  Campo  (p.  102),  daily,  by  ticket  obtained  at  the  Intend^ncia 
General. 

Cdegio  de  Sordo-Mvdos  (p.  93),  on  Hon.  afternoon;  tickets  (60  c.  each) 
in  the  book-shop  of  San  Martin,  Puerta  del  Sol  6. 

Depdsitos  del  Canal  de  Lotoya  (p.  93),  daily;  ticket  (good  for  5  pers.,  1  p.) 
at  San  Martin's  (see  above). 

Escuela  de  Veterifuiria  (p.  105),  on  Mon.,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  A  Sat.,  10-3; 
tickets  (50  c.  each)  at  San  Marlines  (see  above). 

Jardin  Botdnico  (p.  83),  daily  from  May  to  end  of  Oct.,  fh)m  4  p.m.  till 
dask;  at  other  seasons  on  Mon.,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  A  Sat.,  10-3,  by  ticket  (50  c.) 
at  San  Martin''s  (see  above). 

Muieo  AfUropoUgieo  (p.  107),  daily,  10-12  and  2-5 ;  ticket  obtained  at  the 
Secretaria  de  la  Universidad  Central,  Calle  San  Bernardo  51. 

*Mu$eo  ArqueoUgico  National  (p.  86),  daily,  9-1  (in  winter  on  week-days 
11-5,  Sun.  and  festivals  9-1). 

Atiueo  de  Arte  Modeitio  (p.  90),  not  yet  open  to  the  public  (intending 
visitors  may  apply  to  the  director  P.  Madrazo). 

*Miueo  de  Iriilleria  (p. 68),  on  Tues.  ii  Sat.,  10-3;  ticket  (6 pers.;  1  p.) 
at  San  Martinis  (see  above). 

Museo  de  Cienciat  Naturales  (p.  92) ;  no  a  Imission  at  present. 

Mit$eo  de  Ingemirot  (p.  85),   on  Tues.  &  Frid.,  10-3;    ticket  as  above. 

Mu$eo  Naval  (p.  100),  on  Tues.  A  Frid.,  10-3;  ticket  as  above. 

*^Mu*eo  del  Prado  (p.  70),  open  in  winter  daily,  9-4  (Mon.  1-4),  50  c. ; 
on  Sun.,  10-3,  free;  in  summer  daily,  7-1  (50  c.;  Sun.  free). 

Afuteo  Froto-HistoHeo  Iberico  (p.  86),  adm.  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  Frid.,  10-1, 
through  the  Oonserje  (fee  1  p.). 

Miueo  de  Reproducciones  Artisticat  (p.  69),  daily,  8-6. 

Mtueo  y  BiUioteea  de  Ultramar  (p.  84),  daily,  except  Wed.,  1-5  (in  sum- 
mer 7-10  and  5-7). 

Obtervatorio  Astrondmico  (p.  107),  daily,  on  application  to  the  Director. 

Palacio  del  Congreso  (p.  69).  The  public  gallery  is  generally  over- 
crowded daring  the  sittings  of  the  Cortes,  which  usually  begin  at  3  p.m. 
Admission  to  the  other  galleries  is  obtained  through  one  of  the  deputies. 
When  the  house  is  not  sitting,  visitors  are  admitted  on  application  to  the 
'conserje'  (fee  1  p.). 

Palacio  Real  (p.  95),  accessible  in  the  absence  of  the  royal  family  by 
written  permission  from  the  Intendente  General  (p.  60).  The  courts  and 
chapel  are  always  open. 

Plaza  de  Toro*  (p.  86),  daily,  except  on  bull-fight  days,  for  a  fee  of  1  p. 

Chief  Attraetiont.  Puerta  del  Sol  (p.  65);  Museo  del  Prado  (p.  70); 
Buen  Retiro  (p.  84);  Pa$eos  del  Prado.  de  RecoUtoe,  and  de  la  Castdlana 
(pp.  69,  86,  92);  Mueeo  ArqueoUgico  (p.  86);  Aead&mia  de  Bellas  Aries  (p.  66); 
■Armeria  (p.  9() ;  Plata  de  Oriente  (p.  96) ;  View  from  the  Campillo  de  las 
VisHllas  (p.  104).  A  superficial  idea  of  Madrid  may  be  obtained  in  two  or 
three  days,  but  fully  ttiat  time  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  magnificent 
Picture  Gallery  of  the  Prado  alone.  The  Armerfa,  though  not  of  such 
general  interest,  has  even  fewer  rivals  in  its  own  field.  Perhaps  the  only 
unadulterated  Spanish  article  in  the  now  almost  entirely  ^Europeanized' 
Madrid  is  the  bull-fight. 

Madrid  (accent  on  second  syllable,  and  final  d  almost  Inaudible), 
with  500,000  inhab.,  the  capital  of  Spain,  the  residence  of  the  king 
(^la  Villa  y  CorW)^  and  seat  of  a  bishop,  a  university,  and  the  Cap- 
tain-General of  New  Castile,  is  now  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Europe, 
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though  denied  by  nature  of  almost  every  suitable  condition  for  a 
metropolis.  As  capital  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Spain,  it  took  the 
place  of  the  several  capitals  of  the  formerly  independent  Spanish. 
states;  it  was  a  political  creation,  a  historical  necessity.  Philip  II.,  the 
most  powerful  of  Spanish  monarchs,  was  practically  debarred  from 
choosing  as  the  capital  of  his  united  kingdom  of  *Las  Espafias'  either 
the  Aragonese  Saragossa,  or  the  Castilian  Burgos,  or  the  Visigothic 
Toledo,  or  the  Moorish  Cordova  or  Seville ;  hence  he  created  a  new 
capital,  on  an  excrescence  near  the  geographical  centre  of  the  pen- 
insula, in  the  midst  of  a  bleak  and  elevated  steppe,  with  neither 
an  important  river  nor  a  decent  forest  in  the  vicinity,  and  with  a 
climate  made  dangerously  treacherous  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Guadarrama  Mts.  +  Madrid,  now  the  centre  of  a  system  of  railways 
embracing  the  entire  peninsula  in  its  net,  is  a  parvenu,  which  has 
grown  great  at  the  expense  of  the  provinces. 

Madrid  lies  on  the  insignificant  river  Mdnzandrei,  in  3**41'51" 
W.  long,  and  40**  24' 30"  N.  lat.  The  astronomical  observatory  lies 
270  ft.  above  this  stream  and  2160  ft.  above  the  sea.  Its  changeable 
and  sometimes  even  dangerous  climate  is  conditioned  by  this  lofty 
situation,  in  the  midst  of  an  interminable,  treeless,  and  almost  un- 
cultivated plain,  and  by  the  propinquity  of  the  Sierra  de  Quadar- 
rama,  a  great  mountain-range  which  in  winter  is  slightly  covered 
with  snow  and,  if  the  wind  comes  from  the  N.W.,  hurls  down  icy 
storms  and  rain  on  the  unprotected  country.  The  range  of  temperature 
within  a  few  hours  often  amounts  to  35**  Fahr.  or  even  more.  The 
air  is  so  keen  and  so  subtle  that,  according  to  a  popular  couplet,  it 
.will  kill  a  man,  while  it  wiU  not  blow  out  a  candle  (^el  aire  de  Madrid 
es  tan  sutU^  que  mata  d  un  hornhre  y  no  apaga  d  un  candiV).  Affec- 
tions of  the  lungs  are  too  easily  acquired,  while  typhus  and  typhoid 
fevers  are  less  frequent.  All  should  be  especially  on  their  guard 
against  chills  and  colds.  ^Hasta  el  cuarenta  del  Mayo  no  te  quitea  el 
sayo* ;  wait  for  May  40th  before  you  lay  aside  your  cloak !  —  The 
public  rooms  of  the  best  hotels  and  caf^s  are  now  generally  heated 


i  It  should  be*  notod,  however,  that  the  vicinity  of  Madrid  wa^  not 
always  so  destitute  of  trees.  Argote  de  Molinas,  writing  in  1682,  mentions 
Madrid  as  charming  for  its  shady  situation  and  extensive  woods  Veil 
suited  for  hunting  stags,  hoars,  and  even  bears\  The  reason  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  affairs  is  given  by  Sir  John  Talbot  Billon  (1780):  ^Nothing 
can  b«  more  bleak  or  dismal  than  the  general  aspeet  of  the  country  round 
the  seat  of  its  monarch,  and  that  chiefly  from  the  great  want  of  trees,  to 
which  the  Gastilians  have  an  intense  dislike,  from  a  false  notion  that  they 
increase  the  number  of  birds  to  eat  up  their  com,  forgetting  not  only  thM 
in  their  climate  the  shade  and  shelter  of  the  folii^e  are  required,  but  also 
that  without  them  they  have  no  means  of  securing  moisture,  and  preierv- 
ing  it  after  dews  and  rains\ 

'Since  the  building  of  the  new  water-works,  green  oases  of  grovea 
^^f  /P'ttBg  up  again,  and  these,  it  is  s&id,  are  already  beginning  to 
"ttodify  the  climate,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  if  the  present  policy  is 
continued,  irrigation  may  restore  to  Madrid  its  former  pleasant  climate' 
(H.  T.  Finek).  *^ 
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by  iron  stoTes  (estufat),  but  the  museums  and  galleries  still  depend 
on  the  inadequate  braziers  (braserosj.  —  The  best  time  to  visit 
Madrid  is  from  the  middle  of  April  till  the  end  of  May,  or  from  the 
middle  of  September  till  the  end  of  November.  December  is  the 
wettest  month,  January  the  coldest.  The  heat  of  July,  August,  and 
the  first  half  of  September  is  almost  unbearable.  All  who  can  possibly 
manage  it  then  seek  refuge  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  at  La  Granja, 
at  Escorial,  or  at  the  popular  bathing-resorts  of  the  N.W.  provuices. 

Madrid  first  appears  in  history  in  the  10th  cent,  in  the  form  of 
the  fortified  Moorish  outpost  of  Madjrtty  occupying  the  site  of  the 
present  royal  palace  and  intended  to  check  the  advance  of  the  He- 
conquistadores  of  Castile.  This  fortress  was  adjoined  on  the  S. 
by  a  small  settlement.  Alfonso  VI.  captured  Madjrit  in  1083 
and  converted  the  Arab  mosque  into  the  IgUaia  de  la  Virgen  de  la 
Almudina  (p.  99).  The  GastUian  monarchs  endowed  the  town  with 
many  fu6ros  (p.  4),  and  it  grew  rapidly,  extending  at  first  to  the 
Puerto  Latina,  Oerrada,  and  de  Guadalajara  and  afterwards  to  the 
Puerte  de  Santo  Domingo,  de  San  Martin,  and  del  Sol.  The  arms 
of  the  city  represent  a  man  climbing  an  arbutus-tree  (madrono), 
below  which  stands  a  bear.  They  originated  in  a  law-suit  between 
the  city  and  the  clergy,  in  which  the  forest  under  dispute  was  as- 
signed to  the  former,  the  pasture  to  the  latter. 

In  1329  Ferdinand  IV.  assembled  the  first  Cortea  in  'MadriV. 
In  1383  King  John  I.  handed  over  the  lordship  of  the  town  to  King 
Leo  v.,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Armenia;  but  on  the  death  of 
the  latter  Madrid  reverted  to  Castile.  The  unquiet  times  during 
the  long  minority  of  Henry  HI.  caused  the  court  to  move  to  Segovia, 
because  Madrid  did  not  seem  strong  enough  (^por  no  8er  fuerte 
aquella  villa').  At  the  close  of  Henry  IV.'s  reign  Madrid  was  shaken 
by  new  troubles.  The  adherents  of  'La  Beltraueja^  the  daughter  of 
Henry  IV.,  took  possession  of  the  Alcazar  and  were  besieged  in  it 
for  two  months  by  the  Duque  del  Infantado.  Quieter  days  followed 
the  accession  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  *Reyes  Cat6lico8'  (1477). 
The  Jews,  however,  were  expelled  and  their  synagogues  destroyed. 
The  madness  of  Johanna  'la  Loca'  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  suc- 
cession on  the  death  of  Ferdinand  embroiled  Madrid  once  more. 
Cardinal  Ximenez,  surnamed  Cisnirot  by  the  Spaniards,  is  the 
dominant  figure  in  this  period.  —  Under  Charles  V.  Madrid 
espoused  (1520)  the  cause  of  the  Comuniros^  or  opponents  of  the 
centralisation  of  authority  in  United  Spain.  After  the  defeat  of  this 
party  at  Villalar  (1521)  Charles  V.  visited  Madrid  (1524),  partly 
to  cure  himself  of  a  fever  contracted  at  Valladolid,  for  in  those  days 
Madrid,  not  yet  entirely  divested  of  its  v^oods,  was  considered  a 
healthy  resort.  In  1525  Francis  I.  of  France,  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Pa  via,  was  brought  to  Madrid,  where  he  was  confined  first 
in  the  Torre  de  los  Lujines  (p.  103),  and  then  in  the  Alcazar.  The 
following  year,  however,  through  the  exertions  of  his  mother  and  of 
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his  sister^  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  he  obtained  his  liberty  and  married 
the  Princess  Leonora,  sister  of  Charles.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  cent,  the  town  contained  about  3000  inhabitants. 

Philif  II.  definitely  and  finally  made  Madrid  the  royal  resi- 
dence and  declared  it  in  1560  the  Unica  Corte.  At  first,  however, 
the  town,  then  containing  2500  houses  and  25-30,000  inhab. ,  de- 
rived little  advantage  from  this  move.  The  court  did  nothing  for  it, 
except  to  cut  down  the  last  remaining  forests  to  defray  its  expenses. 
The  so-called  Begalfa  de  Aposentos  made  the  owners  of  large  houses 
responsible  for  the  lodging  of  the  courtiers  and  l^e  noblesse,  with 
the  result  that  the  only  houses  built  were  the  small  and  low  ^Ckisat 
d  la  malicia\  which  were  exempt  from  this  burden.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  town  was  thus  unnaturally  checked ;  and  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  cent.  Madrid  remained  a  badly-built,  dirty, 
and  unhealthy  place,  inhabited  by  a  shifting  and  unstable  population. 
In  spite  of  all,  however,  it  was  in  this  period  that  Spanish  art  and 
letters  attained  their  zenith.  Cervantes  lived  at  Madrid  from  1609 
till  his  death  in  poverty  seven  years  later,  and  wrote  here  the  second 
part  of  *Don  Quixote*  and  other  works.  Velazquez  here  produced  his 
miracles  of  colouring.  Calderon  here  conducted  the  Spanish  drama 
out  of  the  popular  channel  of  Lope  de  Yega,  that  ^m6nstruo  de  la 
natural^za'  as  Cervantes  called  him,  into  the  mystic  and  court-like 
forms  that  befitted  the  Spanish  idea  of  religion  and  honour. 

The  18th  century  brought  the  Bourbons,  and  the  building  of  the 
great  royal  palace.  The  most  prominent  name  in  the  new  dynasty  is 
that  of  Charles  III.,  who  resigned  the  throne  of  Naples  in  1759  to 
ascend  that  of  Spain.  Every  great  enterprize  was  either  begun  or 
completed  by  him.  Charles  IV.  abdicated  in  1808.  This  was  followed 
by  the  Revolution  of  May  2nd  (Dos  de  Mayo ;  p.  59)  and  the  en- 
trance of  Joseph  Bonaparte^  the  so-caUed  'Rey  Pepe'  or  'Pepe  Bot^lla'. 
Joseph  also  earned  the  popular  title  of  *Rey  Plazuelas'  by  his  efforts 
to  supply  lungs  for  Madrid  through  the  destruction  of  convents  and 
whole  blocks  of  buildings  (manzdnas);  but  these  undertakings  were 
soon  put  an  end  to  by  the  restoration  and  the  return  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
Madrid  Increased  and  improved  mightily  during  the  enduing  period 
of  revolution  and  change,  marked  by  the  contests  for  the  constitution 
of  1812  (p.  437),  the  wars  between  the  Carlists  and  Oristinos  (p.  4), 
ajid  the  struggle  between  the  party  of  the  past,  with  Its  great  re- 
collections, and  the  party  of  the  future,  with  its  great  expectations. 
In  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent,  a  Spanish  author  could  still  write 
that  Madrid  ^era  la  corte  mca  sdcia  que  se  conocfa  en  Europa'  ('the 
dirtiest  capital  in  Europe'),  and  another  compares  it  with  an  African 
village.  A  little  later,  however,  the  pride  of  the  Madrileiio  in  his 
city  was  embodied  in  the  proud  saying :  *D«  Madrid  al  cielo  y  en  el 
cielo  un  ventanillo  para  ver  h  Madrid'  (from  Madrid  to  Heaven  and 
in  Heaven  a  loophole  to  look  at  Madrid).  For  the  Spaniard  the 
Corte  is  in  truth  la  yema  de  Espana  (the  yolk  of  the  Spanish  egg). 
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A  good  idea  of  the  situation  of  Madrid  may  be  obtained  from  the 
large  relief  in  the  Artillery  Museum  (p.  68).  The  city  lies  on  an 
undalatiog  diluTial  plateau  of  clay  and  sand,  which  rises  about  430  ft. 
between  the  Manzanares  on  the  S.  W.  and  the  Lozoya  Canal  on  the  N. 
This  plateau  is  furrowed  by  deep  depressions,  formerly  the  beds  of 
torrents  (arroyos)  descending  to  the  Manzanares.  The  largest  of 
these  is  that  separating  the  city  proper  from  the  Prado  and  the  new 
E.  suburb,  and  containing  the  Paseos  de  la  Gastellana,  de  Recoletos, 
and  del  Prado.  During  heavy  rain  the  water  still  flows  down  through 
this  natural  ^rambla'  (p.  xxxviii),  though  now  in  channels  specially 
prepared  for  it,  and  finally  enters  the  Manzanares  as  the  Arroyo  del 
Hospital.  Among  the  smaller  arroyos  of  the  past  are  the  Galles  del 
Arenal,  de  SegoTia,  de  Toledo,  and  de  Embajadores.  The  Galle  de 
Jacometrezo,  on  the  other  hand,  runs  along  a  ridge  from  end  to  end. 

The  city  with  its  New  Quabters  is  rapidly  spreading  over  all 
these  heights  and  hollows,  particularly  in  the  Barrio  de  Chamberf 
towards  the  N.  and  over  the  Afueras  de  Buenavista  on  the  N.E. 
The  Buen  Retire  forms  a  barrier  to  its  extension  on  the  E.,  and  the 
Manzanares  on  the  "W.  The  Manzanares,  usually  very  scantily 
supplied  with  water,  is  spanned  by  the  following  Bbipobs  :  on  the 
N.W.,  the  Puente  Verde  (PI.  I;  B,  6),  adjoining  the  Ermita  de  San 
Antonio  de  la  Florida  ;  on  the  W.,  the  Puente  del  Rey  (PI.  C,  7), 
constructed  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VII.  between  the  Campo  del 
Moro  and  the  Casa  de  Campo,  and  the  Puente  de  Segovia  (PI.  0,  8), 
built  by  the  celebrated  Juan  de  Herrera  (1784);  on  the  S.,  the 
Puente  de  Toledo  (PL  I;  D,  11),  completed  in  1732  and  profusely 
decorated  in  the  rococo  style.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  constantly 
rising  through  the  silting  up  of  the  stream ,  whence  the  piers  are 
pmly  buried  iu  the  ground.  ^^^^^^^^  ^^     7^  f .  f  ><, 

a.  From  the  Pdefta  del  Sol  to  the  Prado. 

The  Puerta  del  Sol  (PI.  F,  7,  8),  the  largest  and  most  animated 
plaza  in  Madrid,  derives  its  name  from  an  old  gateway,  on  the  E. 
side  of  which  was  a  representation  of  the  sun.  It  has  been  the  real 
political  arena  ef  Spanish  history  from  the  Comun^ro  movement  in 
1520^.  63)  down  to  the  latest  times.  Its  space  was  found  too 
limited  as  far  back  as  1570,  and  the  'gateway  of  the  sun'  was 
removed.  Since  then  the  plaza  has  been  several  times  enlarged.  It 
received  its  present  form  in  1856.  The  buildings  around  it  are  large 
and  high,  but  of  no  architectural  importance.  The  largest  is  the 
Ministerio  de  la  Qobemacidn  (PI.  F,  8),  or  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
(formerly  the  post-offlce),  on  the  S.  side;  on  its  fagade  is  a  Normal 
Ciocfc,  regulated  from  the  Astronomical  Observatory.  On  all  sides 
*are  large  hotels  and  caf^s  (comp.  pp.  53,  54).  No  fewer  than  ten 
streets  end  in  this  plaza. 

The  Cabkeka  de  San  Jsa6NiMO  and  the  Galls  de  Alcala  lead 
to  the  E.  from  the  Puerta  del  Sol  to  the  great  paseos  on  the  E. 
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miLTgln  of  the  ihii'et  city.  The  first  of  these,  containing  the  most 
elegant  shops  in  Madrid ,  forms  the  shortest  route  to  the  Prado 
(p.  67).  After  about  1/4  M.  it  expands  into  the  Plaza  de  las  Cortes 
(p.  685.  The  Calle  de  AlcaU,  the  widest  street  in  the  inner  town, 
is  a  fashionable  promenade  (comp.  p.  60)  and  a  favourite  route  for 
public  lpi*oce8sions.   No.  11  in  this  street,  to  the  left,  is  the  — 

Beal  Acad^mia  de  Bellas  Artes  (PL  F,  7),  formerly  the  Aca- 
'kemia  de  Nobles  Artes  de  San  Fernando ,  founded  in  1752  for  the 
culture  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  music.  The  first 
floor  contains  a  small  *Picture  Gallery  (ad m.,  seep.  60;  entr. 
to  the  right),  chiefly  of  works  by  Spanish  masters,  among  which  are 
some  of  the  noblest  creations  of  Murillo.    Catalogue  in  preparation. 

We  first  enter  the  Saldn  de  Sesiones^  the  last  room  to  the  left, 
containing  the  gems  of  the  collection:  *'^MuriUo,  Dream  of  the 
Roman  Knight  that  led  to  the  foundation  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore 
at  Rome,  and  the  Interpretation  of  the  Dream,  two  of  the  most 
perfect  and  fascinating  works  of  the  master,  alike  in  the  figures,  the 
colour,  and  the  chiaroscuro.  Soult  carried  off  these  pictures  from 
Santa  Maria  la  Blanca  at  Seville.  — Rubens,  Monk  kneeling  between 
Christ  and  the  Virgin,  a  work  of  his  middle  period,  painted  with 
the  aid  of  his  pupils ;  *Murillo^  Ascension ;  Riberaj  Ecce  Homo.  — 
^^MurillOj  St.  Elisabeth  of  Hungary  healing  the  sick,  known  as  *E1 
Tinoso',  brought  by  Soult  from  the  Caridad  at  Seville.  The  realistic 
fidelity  in  the  representation  of  the  cripples  and  the  lepers  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  artistic  handling  of  the  light  and  the  serene 
beauty  of  the  royal  saint.  —  Domenichino,  Head  of  John  the  Baptist. 
Between  the  windows :  Alonso  Cano^  Crucifixion. 

Middle  Room  (adjoining  the  last).  Marinus,  St.  Jerome  (1633)j 
Murillo,  Ecstasy  of  St.  Francis,  St.  Diego  of  Alcali  feeding  the  poor ; 
♦JJi6era,  Assumption  of  the  Magdalen,  an  early  masterpiece  (1626) ; 
Zurbdrdny  Ecstasy  of  St.  Benedict,  a  clear  and  admirable  work 
(1630);  Raphael  Mengs^  Portrait  of  a  woman.  Several  clever  sketches 
by  Goya,  of  bull-fights ,  mad-houses,  scenes  of  the  Carnival  and 
Inquisition.  —  We  pass  through  the  corner-room  to  the  — 

Entrance  Room.  A.  Pereda,  Dream  of  the  Connoisseur.  The  in- 
scription *8Bterne  pungit,  cito  volat  et  occidit'  refers  to  the  flying 
dart.  According  to  others,  the  picture  symbolizes  the  transitoriness 
of  all  earthly  things.  —  Rubens^  Susannah  at  the  bath,  a  coarse  and 
early  work  (1610) ;  Juan  Cabizalero,  Representation  of  a  miracle ; 
Ribera,  Ecstasy  of  St.  Francis ;  Morales,  Pieta. 

Last  Room  to  the  right.  Madrazo^  Queen  Isabella  II. ;  ''^Goya, 
Two  portraits  of  a  Maja,  or  girl  of  the  people,  reclining  on  a  divan 
(one  nude,  the  other  draped). 

A  few  paces  farther  on,  beyond  the  Calle  de  Peligros,  to  the  left, 
stands  the  Iglesia  de  las  Calatravas  (PI.  II ;  G,  7),  dating  from  thf 
17th  century.    To  the  right,  at  the  corner  of  the  Calle  de  Sevlllf 
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is  the  handsome  office  of  the  Equitable  Inturanee  Co.  (Equitativa). 
Farther  on,  to  the  left,  are  the  church  of  San  Jo9i(l?l,  G,  7),  erected 
in  1742,  and  the  Teatro  de  Apolo  (p.  58). 

The  Calle  del  Barquillo,  diverging  to  ttie  left  by  the  Teatro  de  Apolo, 
leads  to  the  small  Plaza  del  Rey  (PI.  G,  7),  with  garden-beds  and  a  statae, 
by  Mariano  Benlliare,  of  Lieutenant  Jaeinto  Ruis^  one  of  the  participators 
in  the  revolution  of  the  Dos  de  Mayo  (see  below).  —  On  the  N.  side  of  the 
plaza  lies  the  Cireo  de  Parieh. 

Nearly  opposite  the  Teatro  de  Apolo ,  at  the  corner  of  the  Calle  del 
Turco,  is  the  spot  where  Oeneral  flrim  was  murdered  in  1870. 

We  have  now  reached  the  end  of  that  part  of  the  Calle  de  AlcaU 
that  lies  in  the  inner  city.  To  the  left,  in  a  large  garden,  stands 
the  Palaeio  del  MinUterio  de  la  Queira  (PI.  0,  H,  7;  war-office), 
which  was  formerly  the  property  of  the  notorious  Godoy  (p.  124),  the 
'Prince  of  the  Peace*,  but  was  confiscated  by  the  state  in  1806.  In 
1841-43  it  was  occupied  by  the  Regent  Espartero,  and  in  1869-70 
hy  Gen.  Prim.  To  the  right,  with  its  priucipaliacftde  (880  ft.  long) 
jurned  towards  the  Sal6n  del  Prado,  is  the  handsome  Banco  do 
Bgafia  (P1."?7DJ  erected  in  1884-91  "bYEduardo  de  Adaro  and 
^SevMafSoSSfM  de  la  Loitra, 

The  Calle  de  AlcaU  now  intersects  the  Plaza  db  Madbid  (PI.  II ; 
H,  7),  in  the  centre  of  which  rises  the  *Fuente  de  CibiUi^  a  beau- 
tiful fountain  by  Robert  Michel  and  Francisco  Gntierrez  (18th  cent.), 
with  a  marble  group  representing  the  goddess  Oybele  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  two  lions.  At  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  square,  in  the  garden 
of  the  former  Palaeio  de  San  Juan,  is  the  popular  Ja/rdin  del  Buen 
Retiro  (p.  68),  with  its  summer-theatre.  —  The  outer  Calle  de 
Alcala  leads  to  the  E.  from  the  Plaza  de  Madrid  to  the  Plaza  de 
la  Independencia  (p.  85),  with  one  of  the  main  entrances  of  the 
Buen  Retiro  Park  (p.  84),  and  on  to  the  Plaza  de  Toros  (p.  86). 
To  the  left  (N.)  runs  the  beautiful  Paseo  de  Recoletos.  In  the  mean- 
time we  torn  to  the  right  (S.)  and  enter  the  — 

*Prado,  the  famous  ^meadow'  (pratum)  of  San  Jer6nimo,  so 
often  celebrated  by  Lope  de  Vega  and  other  jjoets.  It  was  once  the 
most  fashionable  promenade. in  Madrid,  but  has  been  thrown  some- 
what into  the  shade  by  the  new  paseos  to  the  N.  We  first  reach  the 
wide  Sal6n  del  Prado  (PI.  H,  7, 8),  which  has  several  rows  of  trees. 
Near  the  middle  of  it  is  the  fine  Fuente  de  Apolo^  erected  by  Ventura 
Rodriguez  in  1780  and  decorated  with  statues  of  Apollo  and  the 
Seasons  by  Manuel  Alvdrez.  Near  this  fountain,  in  the  midst  of  the 
pleasure-grounds  of  the  semicircular  Plaza  de  la  Lealtad,  rises  the 
Xoniimexito  del  Dob  de  Xayo  (PI.  H,  8),  consecrated  to  the  'Martyrs 
of  Liberty'  who  fell  on  May  2nd,  1808,  in  the  attempt  to  expel  the 
French  from  the  city,  and  in  particular  to  Luis  Daoiz  and  Pedro 
Velarde  J  two  artillery  officers  who  trained  on  the  French  the  guns 
In  the  park  of  MonteWon  (pp.  69,  94).  This  rising,  which  began  at 
the  palace  on  account  of  the  carrying  off  of  the  royal  princes,  was 
mercilessly  put  down  by  Murat.  The  *blood  bath'  in  which  he  ex- 
ecuted some  hundreds  of  peaceful  citizens  in  the  Prado  is  commem- 
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orated  in  Goya's  picture  mentioned  at  p.  82.  Though  it  failed 
in  its  immediate  object,  the  braye  attempt  roused  the  people  of 
Spain  to  the  *War  of  Liberation'  (*Guerra  de  Independ^ncia'),  and 
led  to  the  effective  intervention  of  the  British  under  Wellington. 
The  monument,  erected  in  1840  from  the  design  of  Isidro  Velazquez 
and  enclosed  by  a  railing,  consists  of  two  portions.  The  lower  part 
is  a  structure  of  grey  granite,  with  a  sarcophagus,  medallions  of 
Daoiz  and  Velarde,  the  arms  of  Madrid,  two  inscriptions,  and  the 
Spanish  lion.  Above  this  rises  an  obelisk  of  yellowish  granite  from 
the  Hoyo  de  Mauzanares,  surrounded  by  allegorical  figures.  —  For 
the  annual  celebration  of  the  Dos  de  Mayo,  comp.  p.  59. 

Behind  the  monument,  to  the  left,  is  the  Bolsa  de  Comercio 
(PL  H,  7 ;  Exchange)^  tasteful  classic  building  by  Enriqy*  Mnrir, 
"B^pullis  (iB93),  witE~~arportico  boriie  by  six  r/orinthian  cnl^iff^na- 
—TronT"  the  FTaza  3e  laXealtad  the  Calle  de  la  Lealtad  ascends 
towards  the  E.  In  it,  to  the  right,  at  some  distance  from  the  street, 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Palace  of  Buen  Retire  (p.  85),  stands  the 
♦Museo  de  Artilleria  (PI.  II ;  H,  8),  founded  in  1803  and  rebuilt 
in  1890.  It  contains  a  very  interesting  collection  of  relief  plans, 
models,  weapons,  trophies,  and  patriotic  relics. 

Oround  Floor.  Boom  I  (in  front).  Gans  captured  in  campaigns  against 
Moorish  pirates  and  in  Cochin  China,  including  some  richly  ornamented 
Bronte  Chtn*  of  Malay  Pirates.  Collection  of  minerals.  —  Room  II.  Model 
of  the  Alcazar  of  Segovia.  Large  relief-plan  of  Madrid  in  1830.  —  Room  III. 
Extensive  collection  of  Cannon  and  their  appurtenances.  Carriage  in  which 
Gen.  Prim  was  assassinated  (p.  67).  Table  used  by  Charles  V.  at  Villa- 
viciosa  (p.  491)  on  his  arrival  in  Spain  (1517). 

First  Floor.  Room  I.  Equestrian  portrait  of  Gen.  O'Donnell.  Battle 
of  Tetuan  (1860),  painted  by  Sans.  Moorish  tent  captured  in  the  war  with 
Morocco  (1860).  Banner  of  Charlet  V.  Tent  of  Charles  F.,  used  in  the 
campaign  against  Tunis  (1535).  Banners,  models  of  bridges  and  fortifica- 
tions, etc.  —  Boom  II.  Portraits  of  Alfonso  XII.  and  of  the  Queen-Begent 
with  the  little  Alfonso  XIII.  Gun  and  equipage,  presented  by  Krupp  to 
Alfonso  XII.  —  Boom  III.  Native  weapons  from  the  American  and  Asiatic 
colonies  of  Spain.  ^SUxtue  of  a  Philippine  Chief  of  the  island  of  Mindanao. 
Armour  from  the  Phil^pine  Islands.  Wooden  shields.  Chinese  bow. 
Armour  of  a  Mexican  cacique.    Tom-tom.  —  Boom  IV.   Models  of  Oun$. 

—  Boom  V.  Model  of  a  large  Krupp  cannon.  —  Room  VI.  Collection  of 
Armour  from  the  middle  ages  to  the  present  day.  —  Boom  VII.  Historical 
Collection.  Weapons  and  uniforms  of  famous  Spanish  generals.  Banner 
of  the  Veterans  in  Venezuela.  Bemains  of  the  banner  carried  by  Fernando 
Cortez  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  Weapons  and  banners  taken  from  the 
Cubans.  Model  of  a  fortress ,  presented  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to 
Charles  IV.    Table  on  which  the  Treaty  of  Vergara  (p.  19)  was  signed. 

—  Boom  VIII.  Coffins,  portraits,  and  other  reminiscences  of  Daoiz  and 
Velarde  (p.  67).  Moorish  Sword  of  Aliatar,  Alcalde  of  Loya.  Portraits  of 
celebrated  Spanish  generals. 

The  S.  end  of  the  Sal6n  del  Prado  is  embellished  by  the  Fuente 
de  Neptunoj  by  J.  Pascual  de  Mena  (18th  cent.).  This  stands  op- 
posite the  Plaza  db  las  Gortbs  (PI.  II;  G,  8),  a  tree-shaded  square 
forming  the  S.E.  prolongation  of  the  Oarrera  de  San  Jer6nimo  (p.  66). 
It  is  adorned  by  a  Bronze  Statue  of  C€rvante8,  by  Antonio  Sola  (1836). 
The  reliefs  on  the  pedestal,  representing  Don  Quixote's  adventure 
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with  the  lions,  and  the  Don  and  Sancho  Panza  led  by  the  goddess  of 
Folly,  are  by  Jostf  Piqner.  —  The  N.E.  corner  of  the  plaza  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  — 

Falacio  del  Congreso  (PI.  G,  8;  adm.,  see  p.  61  *,  entr.  in  the 
Calle  del  Sordo,  on  the  N.  side),  a  handsome  structure  by  Nareito 
Pascudl  (1843-50),  with  a  portico  of  six  Corinthian  columns.  In 
the  pediment  are  the  inscription  ^Congreso  de  lo9  Disputado$\  and 
an  allegorical  group  by  Ponciano  PonzanOj  representing  Spain 
embracing  tlie  Constitution,  surrounded  by  figures  of  Strength,  the 
Fine  Arts,  Commerce,  and  others.  The  two  Lions  on  the  steps  were 
designed  by  Ponzano  and  cast  from  the  metal  of  Morocco  cannon 
taken  at  the  battle  of  Tetuan  in  1860. 

The  interior  is  interesting,  especially  during  the  session  of  the  Cortes. 
In  the  Sai.<5n  de  Sesionbs,  lighted  from  the  roof,  the  seats  of  the  deputies 
are  arranged  in  semicircular  rows  facing  the  chair  of  the  president.  The 
frescoes  on  the  walls  represent  the  Oath  of  the  Cortes  at  Cadiz  in  1812 
(hy  Catado)  and  Muria  de  Molina  introducing  her  son  to  Ferdinand  IV.  (by 
Oithert).  The  ceiling  is  adorned  with  the  portraits  of  famous  legislators 
of  all  times,  by  Rivtra.  In  the  middle  is  an  apotheosis  of  eminent  Span- 
iards  (the  Oid,  Oolumbus,  Cervantes,  etc.),  by  the  same  artist.  Two  Marble 
Tablet*  on  the  wall  behind  the  presidents  seat  bear  the  names  of  the 
Spaniards  who  fell  in  the  struggle  for  political  freedom.  The  ministerial 
bench  is  called  JBl  Banco  Anil.  The  deputies  speak  from  their  places.  — 
The  most  interesting  of  the  other  rooms  is  the  Sal<5n  db  Coitfbbxncias, 
which  contains  allegorical  scenes,  a  picture  of  the  Comuneros  by  Oieberty 
reliefs  of  celebrated  publicists  and  orators,  and  marble  busts  of  Martinet  de 
la  Rota^  Toreno,  ArffHellee^  and  OUzaga. 

We  now  return  to  the  Prado,  the  next  section  of  which  is  named 
the  Pasibo  del  Prado  (PI.  H,  8,  9).  To  the  right  stands  the  Museo 
del  Prado  (p.  70),  to  the  S.  of  which  are  the  Plaza  de  Murillo  and 
the  Botanic  Garden  (p.  83).  In  front  of  the  W.  facade  of  the 
museum,  amid  some  beautiful  cedars  of  Lebanon,  is  a  dramatic 
*Marble  Oroup  of  Daoiz  and  Velarde  (p.  67),  by  Jostf  Sola.  —  A 
little  farther  to  the  S.  are  the  four  unimportant  Fuentes  Oemilas. 

The  Calle  de  Felipe  Cuarto,  beginning  at  the  Neptune  fountain 
(p.  68),  ascends  to  the  E.,  past  the  main  entrance  of  the  museum, 
to  the  Calle  de  Alfonso  Doce  (p.  84)  and  the  former  Jardines  Reser- 
^ados  of  the  Buen  Retire  (p.  84).  To  the  right,  halfway  up  the 
hill ,  is  the  Real  Academia  Espanola  (PI.  H ,  8) ,  or  Academy  of 
Science,  built  in  1893.  To  the  S.  of  this  is  the  Gothic^church  of 
San  Jer6nimo  el  TLmI  jV},  11;  H,  8),  built  in  JMS.and  restored-- 
ijT l»Ya-y^.  Vrom  15%  to  1833  this  cturch  witnessed  the  meetings" 
of  the  CJortes  and  the  taking  of  the  constitutional  oath  by  the  Prin- 
cipe de  Asturia^  (the  heir  apparent).  —  At  the  upper  end  •  of  the 
street  is  a  Bronze  Statue  of  the  Queen- Regent  Maria  Christina  (widow 
of  Ferdinand  VH.;  d.  1878),  by  Mariano  Benlliure,  erected  in  1893. 
The  building  in  front  of  which  this  statue  rises  is  the  Musbo  de 
Rbpeoducciones  Aetisticas  (PL  II;  H,  8),  formerly  the  Cas6n  of 
the  Buen  Retire  and  now  containing  a  collection  of  casts,  photo- 
graphs, and  other  reproductions  of  ancient  and  modern  works  of  art. 
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The  ceiling  of  tbe  main  hall  is  decorated  with  allegorical  frescoes 
by  Luca  Giordano,  representing  the  foundation  of  the  Order  of  the 
*Toi86n  de  Oro',  or  Golden  Fleece.  The  entrance  is  in  the  Calle  de 
Alfonso  XII  (p.  84;  adm.,  see  p.  61). 

b.  The  MQseo  del  Prado. 

The  **Museo  del  Prado  or  Museo  Nacional  de  Plntura  y  Escultura 
(PI.  H,  8;  adm.,  p.  61)  contains  not  only  the  famous  picture-gallery 
of  the  Spanish  kings,  but  also  a  collection  of  sculptures  and  old  draw- 
ings. The  entrance  for  the  pictures,  which  are  distributed  throughout 
the  three  stories  of  the  building,  is  in  the  Calle  de  Felipe  Cuarto 
(p.  69).  The  sculptures  are  on  the  groundfloor,  the  drawings  on 
ihe  third  floor.  —  The  building  was  begun  in  the  reign  of  Char- 
les III.  by  the  celebrated  architect  Juan  de  Villanueva^  and,  after 
a  long  interruption  caused  by  the  French  invasion,  was  gradually 
carried  to  a  conclusion  under  Ferdinand  VII.  The  first  three  rooms  of 
the  picture-gallery  were  opened  in  1819.  The  exterior  is  by  no  means 
destitute  of  merit.  As,  however,  the  rooms  were  originally  intended 
for  a  collection  of  natural  history,  they  are  not  well  adapted  for  their 
present  purpose.  The  light  is  generally  insufficient,  a  defect  that  is 
most  sensibly  felt  in  the  middle  of  the  long  gallery,  where  many  of  the 
masterpieces  are  collected.  The  *Room  of  Queen  Isabella  II.'  has 
recently  been  improved ;  but  the  enjoyment  of  the  pictures  is  sadly 
interfered  with  by  the  bustle  and  apparatus  of  the  innumerable  copy- 
ists. —  It  may  be  noticed  that,  though  most  of  the  doors  are  closed 
in  winter,  they  are  not  locked. 

The  **Collection  of  Old  Paintings,  by  far  the  most  important 
part  of  the  Museum,  consists,  according  to  the  latest  edition  of  the 
catalogue  (p.  73),  of  about  2000  works.  The  actual  number  on  exhibi- 
tion varies,  as  paintings  are  sometimes  consigned  to  the  storerooms 
and  others  shown  in  their  place.  —  Ferdinand  VII.  combined  in  one 
collection  the  pictures  from  all  his  palaces,  except  the  Escorial.  To 
this  were  added  in  1840  the  pictures  of  the  *Museo  Nacional  de  la 
Trinidad',  consisting  of  eariy  Spanish  and  Flemish  paintings  removed 
from  the  convents  in  1836  et  seq.  The  royal  gallery  of  Spain  is  one 
of  the  oldest  in  Europe.  The  treasures  of  the  art-loving  Charles  V., 
most  of  which  were  brought  to  Spain,  were  rapidly  increased  by  the 
kindred  taste  of  Philip  II.  and  Philip  IV.  Philip  V.  added  a  large 
number  of  French  pictures  of  the  17-18th  centuries.  It  is  too  much 
to  say  that  the  Madrid  Gallery  is  the  best  in  Europe,  but  it  is  prob- 
ably entitled  to  rank  along  with  the  Louvre  and  the  galleries  of 
Dresden  and  Florence. 

The  chief  treasure  of  the  gallery  consists  naturally  enough  of 
the  paintings  of  the  Spanish  School  in  general  and  of  its  great 
master  Diego  Velazquez  in  particular.  About  sixty  genuine  works 
of  this,  the  greatest  colourist  of  all  time,  are  here  united,  and  among 
these  are  probably  all  his  most  brUliant  creations,  in  spite  of  the 
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fact  that  about  half  of  his 
works  are  uo  longer  in  Spain 
bat  scattered    among   the 
*  private  galleries  of  England 
and  elsewhere.    Yelazqnez 
is  here  represented  at  all 
ages,  from  his  twentieth  year 
to  his  death,  and  in  all  his 
different  phases :  —  as  por- 
trait -  painter ,       historical 
painter,  landscape-painter, 
aod  painter  of  Biblical,myth- 
ological,  and  genre  subjects. 
—  The   gallery    possesses 
al)out  as  many  pictures  by 
Murillo ,     including     fine 
works   of  various  periods, 
but  none   of   his    greatest 
masterpieces.     —    Ribera^ 
whose  works    were    of    so 
much  importance  in  forming 
the  style  of  the  two  great 
masters  just  mentioned,  is 
represented    by    numerous 
and  admirable  specimens.  In 
fact,  the  Spanish  sobool  of 
the  16-18tb  cent,  is  repre- 
sented by  almost  all  its  mas- 
ters and  generally  by  ex- 
cellent   works.     The    best 
paintings  of  masters  of  the 
second  class  are,  however, 
still  for  the  most  part  to  be 
seen  in  the  churches. 

The-  collection  is  also 
rich  in  works  of  the  foreign 
schools  of  both  Italy  and  the 
Netherlands.  It  contains  in- 
deed only  two  important 
pictures  of  the  Early  Ital- 
ians of  the  15th  cent. :  an 
altar-piece  by  Fra  Angelico 
and  the  Death  of  the  Virgin 
by  Mantegna.  The  best 
period  is,  however,  repre- 
sented by  numerous  master- 
pieces.   Ten    pictures    are 
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ascribed  to  Raphael.  Among  these  is  the  'Spasimb  di  Sicilia',  one 
of  the  most  powerful  creations  of  the  painter.  The  others  include 
the  Madonna  with  the  fish,  one  of  the  most  beantifnl  of  Raphael's 
Madonnas ;  a  second  and  smaller  Holy  Family  which  shows  similar 
beauty  on  a  miniature  scale ;  and  a  fascinating  portrait  of  a  cardi- 
nal. —  Among  the  finest  of  the  other  paintings  of  the  same  period 
are  a  masterpiece  of  Andrea  del  8arto,  two  paintings  by  Sebcutiano 
del  Piombo,  and  two  genuine  early  works  of  Correggio.  —  The  most 
attractive  part  of  the  Italian  section  is  that  devoted  to  the  Venetian 
school.  Oiorgione  is  represented  by  an  admirable  work.  Titian 
contributes  nearly  forty  paintings,  Including  several  masterpieces. 
To  his  early  period  belong  the  portrait  of  Alfonso  d'Este,  and  the 
'Bacchanal'  and  'Fertility',  two  allegorical -mythological  works 
painted  for  that  prince.  To  his  middle  and  later  periods  belong  the 
full-length  portraits  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  and  the  equestrian 
portrait  of  Charles  V. ,  three  miracles  of  portraiture ;  the  nude  figures 
of  Venus  and  Danae ;  and  the  allegorical  works  celebrating  tbe 
glories  of  the  Church  and  of  Spain.  —  The  later  Venetians,  from 
Paolo  Veronese  to  Tiepolo^  are  also  admirably  represented. 

The  Early  Flbmish  Paintings  of  the  collection  enjoy  a  some- 
what exaggerated  reputation,  and  the  works  ascribed  to  Jan  van  Eyek 
and  Memling  are  not  authentic.  The  museum,  however,  possesses  a 
number  of  interesting  and  genuine  works  of  Roger  van  der  Weyden, 
Petrus  Cristus,  H,  Bosch^  Marinus^  Patinir,  H,deBle8j  and  P.  Brueghel, 
The  Late  Flemish  School  is  represented  by  numerous  works,  some 
of  which  are  of  great  merit.  There  are  more  than  sixty  genuine 
specimens  of  jRu&eTw.  The  half-lengths  of  the  Apostles  are  character- 
istic examples  of  this  master's  period  of  study  in  Italy.  The  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi  is  a  magnificent  early  work,  painted  after  his  return 
to  Antwerp.  There  are  also  a  number  of  excellent  pictures  of  his 
middle  period,  but  the  most  important  part  of  the  Rubens  collection 
consists  of  the  many  splendid  examples  of  his  later  years,  during 
which  he  worked  mainly  for  Philip  IV.  Among  the  twenty-one  pic- 
tures by  Anthony  van  Dyckj  differing  widely  in  motive  and  in  period, 
there  are  a  few  of  his  masterpieces,  such  as  the  Betrayal  of  Christ. 
The  Family  Group  of  Jordaens  is  surpassed  by  no  other  work  of  that 
master.  The  numerous  specimens  of  David  Teniers  the  Younger  are, 
however,  generally  inferior  to  those  in  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
the  Louvre.  Jan  Brueghel,  again,  can  be  nowhere  studied  to  so  great 
advantage  both  as  regards  quality  and  variety.  —  The  Dutch  School 
is  conspicuous  by  its  almost  total  absence,  and  the  German  School 
is  represented  by  but  a  few  works,  though  these  are  good  of  their  kind. 

The  French  School  of  the  17th  cent,  is  represented  more 
abundantly  here  than  in  most  of  the  great  collections  outside  of  the 
Louvre;  Nicolas  Poussin,  Claude  Lorrain,  and  the  contemporary 
portrait-painters  may  all  be  studied  here  to  advantage.  Two  works 
by  Watteau  are  prominent  among  the  paintings  of  the  18th  century. 
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Good  Oatahffue  (price  4  p.)  by  Pedro  de  Madruo.  The  aame  author 
is  preparing  a  detailed  scientific  catalogaef  of  which  only  the  first  volunie, 
embraciag  the  Spanish  and  Italian  schools,  has  been  published.  —  The 
Director  of  the  Sfuseum  is  the  painter  Franciico  Freidilla,  appointed  in  1896. 

Passing  through  the  main  entrance  ,  we  first  torn  to  the  rooms 
on  the  Frinoipal  Floor.  A  broad  flight  of  steps  ascends  to  the 
RoTUKDA  (PI.  1),  where  four  large  •Tempera  Paintings  of  the  Early 
Spanish  Sdiool  are  interesting:  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (in  two  sec- 
tions) and  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  These  pictures  originally  formed  the 
shutters  of  the  organ  in  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  at  Avila,  and 
reveal,  by  the  energy  of  their  conception  and  their  deep  and  vigorous 
colouring ,  the  Master  of  the  Altar  of  St.  Thomas  (p.  48).  —  On 
each  side  of  the  Rotunda  lie  five  cabinets,  those  to  the  right  contain- 
ing paintings  of  the  Spanish  school  of  the  17th  century,  those  to 
the  left  Italian  works  of  the  16- 18th  centuries. 

Italian  Cabinets.  —  Entrancb  Cabinet  (PI.  2).  ♦460.  Titian, 
Venus  listening  to  a  young  musician;  15.  Lucia  AngtUasola,  Portrait 
of  Piermaria,  a  physician  of  Cremona;  259.  Ouido  Rfni,  *La  Virgen 
de  la  Silla'  (Virgin  of  the  Chair).  —  We  now  turn  to  the  right  into  — 

Cabinbt  3.  No.  371.  Raphael ^  Holy  Family  wtth  the  Lizard, 
painted  by  a  pupil  from  the  master's  design ;  ♦370.  Raphael,  Ma- 
donna della  Rosa,  a  work  of  his  latest  period,  cool  in  colouring,  and 
perhaps  executed  by  OiuUo  Romano ;  389.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Virgin 
and  Child  with  St.  John ;  524.  Vasari,  Virgin  and  Child  with  angels. 

Cabinet  4.  ♦No.  211.  Luca  Giordano,  Allegory  of  Peace,  re- 
presenting Rubens  painting  the  enthroned  Goddess  of  Peace.  This 
work  is  probably  both  in  composition  and  in  colouring  the  most  at- 
tractive of  the  numerous  paintings  in  the  Prado  by  this  quick-work- 
ing master,  who  spent  many  years  at  the  Spanish  court.  Below  the 
painting  are  several  sketches  by  the  same  artist.  —  We  now  return 
and  from  Cabinet  2  enter  — 

Cabinet  5,  containing  a  series  of  large  and  excellent  works  by 
Giovanni  Battitta  Tiepolo  (♦407.  Immaculate  Conception,  notable 
for  its  splendid  colouring),  and  by  his  nephew  Domenico  Tiepolo, 

Cabinet  6.  No.  2123  e.  OiuUo  Romano,  Christ  appearing  to  the 
Magdalen ;  2125.  Oiov.  Franc.  Permi,  Copy  of  Raphael's  Transflg- 
nration  in  the  Vatican.  —  We  now  return  to  the  Rotunda  and  cross 
it  to  the  • — 

Spanish  Cabinets.  —  Cabinet  7.  749,  750,  751,  753.  Juanes, 
Scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Stephen ;  849.  Morales,  Presentation  in 
the  Temple;  Juanes,  757.  Martyrdom  of  St  Agnes,  754.  Portrait  of 
Luis  de  Castelvi;  Morales,  847.  Ecce  Homo,  848.  Mater  Dolorosa; 
Juanes,  756.  Visitation,  759.  Ecce  Homo.  —  We  now  pass  to  the 
right  into  — 

Cabinet  8.  No.  701.  Coello ,  Virgin  enthroned,  with  saints. 
VeUuquez,  ♦lOSl,  1082.  Philip  IV.  and  his  second  wife,  Marianne 
of  Austria,  at  their  fald-stools  (painted  in  the  master's  latest  per- 
iod); ♦lOeS.  Equestrian  portrait  of  the   young  Prince  Don  Bal- 
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tasar  Carlos,   with  the  hills  round  the  Escorial  in  the  distance 
(ca.  1635). 

Cabinst  9.  MurillOj  867.  Annnnciation,  855.  Rebecea  and  Elea- 
zar.  Velazquez^  1078.  Full-length  portrait  of  Marianne  of  Austria, 
second  wife  of  Philip  IV.  (painted  in  the  master's  latest  period) ; 
♦1073.  Don  Carlos,  younger  brother  of  Philip  IV.  (an  early  workj 
ca.  1626).  ♦788.  Del  Mazo,  View  of  Saragossa,  painted  in  1647  after 
a  riot ;  the  exquisite  little  figures  of  Philip  IV.'s  courtiers  are  by 
Maze's  father-in-law,  Velazquez.  —  Vclazque»j  ♦lOdQ.  Vulcan's  forge, 
painted  at  Rome  iu  1630.  The  grouping  of  the  models  is  somewhat 
academic;  but  the  expression  of  jealousy  in  Vulcan  and  the  varying 
degrees  of  sympathy  in  his  workmen  are  portrayed  with  the  touch  of 
a  master.  1083.  Prince  Don  Baltasar  Carlos  (1642-43).  —  629.  JosS 
Aniolinezj  Assumption  of  the  Magdalen.  2150  b,  c.  Claudio  CoeUo^ 
St.  Dominic,  St.  Rosa.  —  We  now  return  through  Cab.  7  to  — 

Cabinet  10.  No.  947.  Franc,  Ribalta^  Angel  appearing  to  St 
Francis ;  the  colouring  is  brilliant,  and  the  expression  of  ecstasy  on 
the  ascetic  face  of  the  saint  is  delineated  in  a  masterly  manner. 
1132.  Zurbarany  St.  Casilda.  Pantoja  dt  la  Ou2,  923.  Maria,  wife 
of  Emp.  Maximilian  II.;  924.  Isabella  of  Valois,  third  wife  of 
Philip  II.;  931.  Philip  II.  1032.  Sanchez  CoeUo,  Don  Carlos,  son  of 
Philip  II.  (the  hero  of  Schiller's  tragedy).  On  a  stand,  1056.  Velaz- 
queZf  Virgin  enthroned,  a  singular  creation  of  his  latest  period,  with 
the  reddish  violet  illumination  of  a  stormy  sunset. 

Cabinet  11.  Del  Maio,  789.  Don  Tiburcio,  790.  Portrait  of  a 
woman. 

We  now  return  to  the  Rotunda  (PI.  1),  whence  a  staircase  (PI.  A) 
descends  to  .the  right  to  the  — 

Rooms  op  Alfonso  XII.,  which  contain  the  Spanish,  Flemish, 
AND  Obbman  Pictures  of  the  15-16thcent.  (except  several  master- 
pieces in  the  Room  of  Queen  Isabella  II.,  p.  77).  To  the  left  of  the 
first  landing,  1016.  Fr.  Rizi,  Auto  de  F^  in  the  Plaza  Mayor  on 
30th  June.  1680  (comp.  p.  102). 

The  Entrance  Room  and  part  of  Room  II  contain  the  Eably 
Spanish  Works.  In  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  this  school,  we 
must  study  not  only  the  works  in  this  collection,  but  also  a  few  of 
the  more  important  paintings  in  the  Archaeological  Museum,  as 
well  as  the  altar-pieces  in  the  churches  scattered  throughout  Spain. 
The  Museo,  however,  possesses  a  considerable  number  of  canvases 
that  are  of  real  interest  in  the  history  of  Spanish  painting.  Among 
the  most  important  of  these  is  the  fl^e  ♦Series  of  scenes  from  the 
lives  of  SS.  Peter  Martyr,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Domingo  de  Gut- 
man  (2139-2148),  erroneously  ascribed  to  Berruguete.  They  come 
from  Avila,  and  are  undoubtedly  by  the  same  hand  as  the  beauti- 
ful rotable  in  Santo  Tomas  in  that  city  (p.  48)  and  the  organ-shutters 
shown  in  the  Rotunda  (p.  73).  The  colouring,  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  oil-technique,  and  to  some  extent  the  conception  also  show 
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that  the  painter  of  these  pletares  mast  have  matared  in  Italy  under 
the  inflnence  of  Melozzo  and  Signorelli.  Whoever  he  was ,  he  is 
saperior  to  all  the  other  early  masters  of  Spain  in  energy  and  origin- 
ality of  conception,  in  boldness  of  foreshortening,  and  in  vigour  and 
brilliancy  of  colouring.  Special  notice  should  be  taken  of  Nos.  2141. 
St  Peter  Martyr  preaching  at  Milan,  and  (Room  II)  2143.  Death  of 
St  Peter  Martyr,  and  2148.  Auto  de  ¥4  of  St.  Domingo  de  Guzman, 
the  earliest  representation  of  this  kind.  — Another  series  of  pictures 
(Nos.  2154-21541),  ascribed  to  Correa^  shows  a  somewhat  later 
master  under  equally  strong  Italian  influence,  emanating  mainly  from 
Peragino  and  Albertlnelli.  No.  2154a,  the  Death  of  St.  Bernard,  is 
especially  remarkable.  —  Nos.  2155-2160  are  by  a  mediocre  artist 
painting  under  Flemish  influence,  and  are  wrongly  ascribed  to  Fern. 
Oailegos.  Nos.  2178-2184  are  by  a  similar  master  of  a  somewhat 
earlier  date. 

In  the  ante-room,  on  stands:  to  the  right,  ♦ISIS.  Roger  van 
der  Weyden,  Descent  from  the  Cross,  one  of  the  numerous  replicas 
of  this  painting,  claiming,  along  with  the  picture  in  the  Escorial,  to 
be  the  original  work  of  the  master  (comp.  also  p.  115).  Left,  1291. 
Petrus  Oristus,  Altar-piece  with  the  Annunciation,  Visitation,  Nativ- 
ity, and  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  —  Room  II,  on  stands :  left,  1817a. 
Roger  van  der  Weyden  (?),  Marriage  of  the  Virgin.  Peculiarities  in 
the  colouring,  types,  and  costume  make  it  probable  that  this  work 
was  painted  in  Spain  by  a  Flemish  master  about  1460-70.  Right, 
*U.  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole ,  Annunciation  and  Ex|mlsion  from 
Eden ;  in  the  predella.  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  Visitation,  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  Death  of  the  Virgin. 

Room  III  contains  the  Eaelt  Flemish  and  Ea&LT  Gbrman 
Paintinqs.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance :  1221.  P.  Brueghd  the  Elder ^ 
Triumph  of  Death.  On  a  stand  by  the  second  window :  1523.  Paiinvr^ 
Temptation  of  St.  Antony.  —  On  the  wall  opposite  the  windows: 
1175.  H,  Bosch^  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  1304,  1305.  Lucas  Oranach 
^^  Younger  (not  the  Elder),  Charles  V.  hunting  at  Moritzburg  with 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  (1544) ;  1525.  Herri  met  de  Blea  (not  Patinir), 
St.  Francis  in  the  desert;  1423.  MarinuSj  Virgin  and  Child,  in  the 
style  of  Quinten  Matsys;  ♦1314,  ^1315.  Albrecht  Durer,  Adam  and 
Eve  (1507;  copies  at  Florence  andMayence).  —  2194.  Petrm  Oris- 
ttts,  Virgin  and  Child  in  a  landscape ;  1860.  H.  Bosch^  Operation  for 
the  stone  (the  artists  of  these  two  works  described  by  the  catalogue 
as  unknown) ;  1519.  Patinir,  Rest  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt.  —  2189- 
^^93.  School  of  Roger  van  der  Weyden^  Large  triptych,  from  the 
OouYent  of  St.  Aubert  at  Cambrai,  with  the  Crucifixion  in  the  middle, 
the  Fall  and  the  Last  Judgment  on  the  wings,  and  the  Tribute  Money 
on  the  outside.  The  effect  of  this  picture  is  marred  by  the  fact  that 
the  small  Biblical  scenes  in  the  architectural  frame-work  are  painted 
in  body  colours  and  not  (as  is  usual)  In  grisaille.  —  "We  now  return 
to  the  Rotunda  and  ascend  by  the  staircase  to  the  left  to  the  — 
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LoNO  Gallbbt  (PL  12).  The  Ante-Room  (PI.  12  a)  contains  pic- 
tures by  Ribera  (1004, 1005.  Ixion  and  Prometheus)  and  by  El  Oreco 
(Dom,  ThtotocopuU;  2124,  2124c.  Crucifixion  and  Baptism  of 
Christ;. 

The  Long  Gallery  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  first  (extend- 
ing as  far  as  the  Room  of  Isabella  U.)  containing  the  Mastbbfiecbs 
OF  THB  Spanish  School,  while  the  second  is  devoted  to  Italian 
Masterpieces. 

We  begin  our  inspection  with  the  left  wall.  Ribera,  *980. 
Mary  Magdalen  in  the  desert,  of  rare  beauty  in  expression,  clear  and 
brilUant  In  colour;  990.  Holy  Trinity;  ♦989.  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, a  work  of  charming  colouring,  broad  and  masterly  hand- 
ling, and  vigorous  conception,  but  unfortunately  damaged.  — 
Velazques,  ♦lOSd.  Crucifixion  (1638),  showing  a  conscious  and 
most  unusual  striving  after  idealism ;  1054.  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
his  earliest  known  work  (1619) ;  1085,  1103.  Portraits,  painted  by 
the  master  when  about  twenty  years  old ;  1070.  Full-length  portrait 
of  the  young  King  Philip  IV.  (ca.  1627);  ♦1095.  El  Prime,  one 
of  Philip  IV.'s  dwarfs ,  with  a  book  on  his  knees  ,  a  masterpiece  of 
the  artist's  middle  period  (1644);  1109,  ♦1110.  Decorative  views 
of  the  Fuente  de  los  Tritones  and  the  Calle  de  la  Beina  in  the 
park  of  Aranjuez  (comp.  pp.  97,  125);  ♦1090.  Count  of  Benavente, 
painted  about  1635,  and  very  attractive  in  conception;  ♦1098, 
*1099.  Two  dwarfs  of  Philip  IV.,  most  repulsive  little  creatures  but 
wonderful  masterpieces  of  painting  (late  period). — ♦♦1062.  'LasMe- 
ninas'  or  *La  Familia*,  representing  Velazquez  painting  Philip  fV. 
and  Queen  Marianne,  who  are  seen  reflected  in  a  mirroT  at  the  back ; 
in  front  is  the  little  Princess  Margaret,  attended  by  her  master  of 
ceremonies,  dwarfs,  and  maids  of  honour  (*meninas').  In  power  of 
characterization,  delicate  handling  of  indoor  light,  perfection  of 
colouring,  and  picturesque  treatment,  this  is  one  of  the  best  works 
of  the  master  (latest  period ;  1656).  —  ♦1107,1106.  Views  of  the  Villa 
Medici,  charming  and  brilliantly  coloured  studies,  painted  by  the 
master  during  his  first  visit  to  Rome;  ♦1096.  Royal  dwarf,  said  to 
be  Sebastian  de  Morra;  1102.  Mars,  the  God  of  War  (latest  period); 
1097.  Dwarf  (said  to  be  English),  with  a  bull-dog;  ♦1069.  Equestrian 
portrait  of  the  Conde  Duque  de  Olivarez,  for  many  years  minister 
of  Philip  IV.  (ca.  1640);  ^1064,  1065.  Equestrian  portraits  of 
Philip  III.  and  his  wife,  painted  with  the  aid  of  older  portraits  in 
1644,  long  after  their  death.  —  Right  wall,  beginning  at  the  bust  of 
Murillo:  935.  Pareja  (the  'slave'  and  afterwards  the  pupil  of 
Velazquez),  Calling  of  St.  Matthew,  an  interesting  painting  show- 
ing the  costumes  of  the  period.  Velat^piet,  ♦lOee,  ♦1068.  Equestrian 
portraits  of  Philip  IV.  and  Isabella  of  Bourbon,  his  first  wife  (1644); 
1074.  Philip  IV.  in  hunting  costume  (ca.  1628);  1088,  1087.  Half- 
length  portraits  of  the  master's  daughters (?),  early  works;  1071. 
King  Philip  IV.  (latest  period);  ♦UOl,  ♦llOO.  Menlppus  and  iBsop, 
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two  delectable  types  of  Spinieh  low  life  (ca.  1660).  —  ♦♦1060.  Sur- 
render of  Breda,  painted  in  1647  and  widely  known  under  the  name 
of  %as  Lanzas'.  In  characterization,  colouring,  and  arrangement  this 
is  one  of  Yelazqnez's  masterpieces,  and  there  is  probably  nowhere 
a  nobler  example  of  historical  painting.  An  interesting  insight  into 
the  painter's  own  way  of  thinking  is  afforded  by  the  kindly,  courte- 
ous, and  sympathetic  manner  in  which  Spinola,  the  victor,  receiYos 
the  submission  of  the  unfortunate  Justin  of  Nassau;  the  official  re- 
presentation of  the  same  event  by  Leonardo  (No.  767  in  the  ante- 
room 12a)  shows  that  there  was  no  warrant  for  this  conception  of 
the  scene  either  in  actual  fact  or  in  the  wish  of  the  king  (Philip  IV.)  . 
for  whom  the  picture  was  painted.  —  MurUlo,  ♦881.  Crucifixion  of 
St.  Andrew,  a  small  masterpiece  with  fine  colouring  and  treatment 
of  light;  870.  *La  Virgen  del  Rosario'  (Virgin  with  the  rosary); 
B82-885.  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (sketches  for  the  pictures  at 
Stafford  House  in  London).  866.  St.  John  the  Baptist  when  a 
child ;  859.  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  an  early  work;  880. Immacu- 
late Conception ;  868.  Vision  of  St.  Bernard ;  ♦878.  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, the  best  example  of  the  master  in  the  gallery ;  872.  St.  Anna 
teaching  the  Virgin;  ♦864.  Holy  Family  ('del  Pajarito*),  an  early 
masterpiece,  showing  the  influence  of  Ribera;  857  (?),  Repentant 
Magdalen;  877.  Immaculate  Conception;  890.  St.  Francis  de  Paula. 
We  now  return  to  the  middle  of  the  gallery  and  enter  (left)  the 
Saloon  of  Qxjbbn  Isabella  II.  (PI.  13),  in  which,  as  in  the  Tribuna 
and  the  Salon  Carrrf,  Masterpieces  oi  Evbby  School  are  collected. 
To  the  right:  *236.  Titian,  Madonna  with  SS.  Ulfus  and  Bridget, 
an  early  work ;  ^1092.  Velazquez^  Court  Jester,  usually  known  as 
the  *Actor' ;  ♦1336.  Van  Dyck^  Betrayal  of  Christ,  a  masterpiece  of 
^gnity  and  lifelike  vigour,  painted  in  the  early  period  of  the 
master,  under  the  influence  of  Rubens.  —  ♦♦1058.  Velazquez,  The 
'Borrachos',  a  group  of  peasants  parodying  a  festival  of  Bacchus. 
This  well-known  masterpiece  of  his  youth  (ca.  1628),  though  now 
somewhat  heavy  and  opaque  in  colouring,  is  yet  a  work  of  wonderful 
^tality,  exhibiting  a  marvellous  touch  in  plastic  effect.  —  ♦1584. 
^wbens,  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  finished  after  the  death  of  Rubens 
by  Jordotfns;  ♦I 992.  Claude Lorrain,  Morning;  860.  Morales,  Virgin 
and  Child;  1398.  Master  of  the  Death  of  the  Virgin  (not  Holbein  the 
Younger),  Portrait  of  a  man;  1033.  Sanchez  Coello,  Dona  Isabel, 
daughter  of  Philip  II. ;  1644.  Rembrandt,  Queen  Artemisia,  an  early 
work  (1634);  Van  Dyck,  1330.  Portraits  of  the  artist  and  the  Earl 
of  Bristol,  ^1320.  Portrait  of  D.  Ryckaert,  the  painter;  ♦leil. 
fiufcerw,  The  Garden  of  Love,  a  festival  of  patrician  families  of 
Antwerp,  a  work  of  singular  charm,  dating  from  the  last  period  of 
the  master  and  well  known  through  an  early  copy  in  the  Dresden 
Oallery  (smaller  original  replica  now  owned  by  Baron  Rothschild 
of  Paris,  formerly  In  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Pastrana);  2061. 
^ic.  Potmin,  Hunt  of  Meleager;  1606.  Rfj^ns,  Queen  Maria  de' 
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Medici;  ♦1827.  Van  Dyck,  Count  Henry  of  Berg;  1133.  Zui^ran, 
Infant  Jesns  asleep  on  the  Gross ;  108.  Vincenzo  CatenOy  St.  Peter 
receiving  the  keys;  248.  (?itercino,  St.  Peter  freed  from  prison  by 
the  angel;  411.  Jacopo  Tintoretto^  Sebastiano  Veniero,  the  Venetian 
general;  383.  Andrta  del  Sarto^  Portrait  of  his  wife  Lucrezia  del 
Fede ;  1385.  Jan  Qossaert^  Virgin  and  Child  j  477.  Titian ,  Portrait 
of  himself  at  an  advanced  age;  •132.  Correggio,  Christ  and  the 
Magdalen,  an  early  work  in  a  very  attractive  landscape;  1120.  Zur- 
baran^  Vision  of  San  Pedro  Nolaseo;  ]Ali.  Herri  met  de  Blts^ 
Triptych  with  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and 
_  King  Herod ;  1086.  Velazquez^  Half-length  portrait  of  the  artist's 
wife  (daughter  of  the  painter  Pacheco).  —  TUtan^  '450.  Bacchan- 
alian Scene,  full  of  sensuous  charm,  but  so  damaged  in  its  colour 
that  it  is  no  longer  on  a  par  with  its  pendant  No.  451  (see  below) ; 
•465.  Venus  and  Adonis,  painted  for  Philip  II. ;  ^454.  Full-length 
portrait  of  the  young  Philip  II.  —  395.  8(^a8tiano  delFiomho,  Bear- 
ing of  the  Cross;  333.  Parmigianino  ^  A  lady  and  her  three  child- 
ren; **364.  Raphael,  Holy  Family,  a  small  gem,  wonderfully  minute 
and  careful  in  execution  and  charming  in  its  bright  colouring 
(dated  1607);  *1316.  Durer,  Portrait  of  himself  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six,  a  charmingly  naive  representation  of  the  handsome  and 
amiable  features  of  the  master,  with  a  view  of  an  Alpine  landscape 
(1497);  *365.  Raphael,  'Madonna  del  Pesce',  a  work  of  warm  and 
vigorous  colouring,  entirely  by  the  master's  own  hand  and  akin  in 
style  to  the  Sistine  Madonna;  1063.  Velazquez,  Mercury  and  Argus, 
a  study  of  Spanish  peasants ;  ♦135.  Correggio,  Holy  Family,  an  early 
work,  painted  at  Ferrara;  1317.  Dihrer ,  Portrait,  painted  in  the 
Netherlands  in  1621.  —  ^369.  Raphael,  Holy  Family,  known  as  *La 
Perla',  because  Philip  IV.,  who  bought  it  from  the  collection  of 
Charles,  I.  of  England  for  2000^.,  called  it  the  'pearl  of  his  Raphaels'. 
It  was  probably  executed  by  pupils  from  a  design  or  cartoon  by 
Raphael  himself.  —  332.  Parmigianino ,  Portrait  of  a  man,  the 
companion-piece  to  No.  333  (see  above) ;  *463.  Titian,  Full-length 
portrait  of  Emp.  Charles  V.,  painted  at  Augsburg  in  1632. 

♦•461.  Titian,  'La  Fecundidad',  or  Worship  of  the  Goddess  of 
Fertility.  Like  No.  450  (see  above)  this  is  one  of  the  celebrated 
series  painted  about  1520  for  Alfonso  I.  of  Ferrara.  The  picture 
is  glowing  with  colour,  and  never  were  children  painted  at  once  so 
charming  and  so  na'ive,  so  varied  and  so  beautiful,  as  those  rosy 
and  frolicsome  putti. 

626.  Paolo  Veronese,  Venus  and  Adonis;  1075.  Velatquet, 
Don  Fernando,  brother  of  Philip  IV.,  in  hunting  dress  (ca.  1628); 
296.  Andrea  Maniegna,  Death  of  the  Virgin,  with  view  of  Mantua ; 
367.  Raphael,  Portrait  of  a  cardinal,  finely  individualized  and 
very  delicate  in  colouring;  ^1410.  Jordaena,  Family  Group*,  an 
attractive  and  finely  painted  masterpiece;  633. 'Poo^o  Veronese, 
Finding  of  Moses;   •W*.  Qiorgione  (not  Pordenone),   Virgin   and 
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Child  with  SS.  Roehus  and  Antony  of  Padna,  an  interesting  though 
unfinished  work  of  the  great  rolourist,  closely  resembling  his  master- 
piece at  Castelfranco ;  862.  MuriUo,  Virgin  and  Child;  1322.  Van 
Dyck^  Countess  of  Oxford;  *1091.  Velazquez,  Martfnez  Montana, 
the  sculptor,  full  of  expression  and  remarkable  for  the  Incid  tone 
of  the  light-green  colouring;  982.  Ribera,  Jacob's  Dream;  ♦♦106 J. 
Velazquezy  ^Las  Ullanderas',  or  tapestry-veavers  of  Madrid,  a  cel- 
ebrated and  finely  coloured  masterpiece  of  his  third  period;  1407. 
JordaetMj  Atalanta  and  Meleager;  879.  MttriUOf  Immaculate  Con- 
ception; ♦1484.  Sir  A,  Mare,  Queen  Mary  of  England,  wife  of 
Philip  II.,  one  of  the  painter's  masterpieces.  —  ♦987.  Ribera,  St. 
Peter  delivered  from  prison  by  the  angel;  866.  Murillo,  Youthful 
Saviour  and  John  the  Baptist,  usually  known  as  ^Los  Nifios  de  la 
Concha'  (*the  children  of  the  shell').  —  1084.  Velazquez,  Infanta 
Dofia  Maria  Teresa,  daughter  of  Philip  IV.;  1362,  1363.  In  the 
style  of  Roger  van  der  Weyden,  Meister  Heinrich  of  Werlis  in  a 
room  with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John ;  1989.  Claude  Lorrain,  Moun- 
tainous landscape;  ^1067.  Velazquez ,  SS.  Paul  and  Antony,  the 
hermits,  with  a  fascinating  and  splendidly  handled  landscape  (third 
period;  1669);  'iS8,  Lorenzo  Lotto,  The  betrothal ;  1666.  jBu6m«, 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  a  somewhat  baroque  composition  (ca. 
1609);  60.  Giovanni  J5cWMi,  Madonna  and  saints;  1351a.  Hubert 
r:anEyck  (?),  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  John  the  Baptist  (half-figures); 
690.  Jwon  de  Carreno,  Count  Potemkin,  Russian  ambassador  to 
Spain.  —  In  the  middle  of  the  room  is  a  fine  table  inlaid  with  Flor- 
entine mosaics,  presented  (along  ^Ith  others)  to  Philip  II.  by 
Pope  Pius  V.  after  the  battle  of  Lepanto. 

We  now  return  to  the  Long  Gallery  (PI.  12)  to  view  the  S. 
end  of  it,  containing  Italian  Wobks  op  the  16- 17th  Centuries.  In 
the  middle  of  the  gallery  stands  a  mosaic  table  resembling  that  just 
mentioned;  and  near  it  are  two  show-cases  containing  objects  in  cut 
crystal ,  precious  stones ,  and  metal,  few  of  high  value.  —  Left 
Wall:  Titian,  470.  King  Philip  H.  dedicating  his  infant  son  to 
Victory  after  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  a  somewhat  unsuccessful  allegory, 
painted  by  the  master  in  his  91st  year,  but  still  showing  some  fine 
colouring;  459.  Venus  listening  to  a  young  musician,  probably  a 
replica  by  the  master  himself  of  No.  460  (p.  73),  formerly  in  the 
collection  of  Charles  I.  of  England ;  ♦476.  Allegorical  represent- 
ation of  Spain  as  the  shelter  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  very 
attractive  in  colouring;  ♦471.  The  Marquis  del  Vasto  addressing 
Ms  troops,  vigorously  coloured  (ca.  1540);  ^466.  Adam  and  Eve, 
of  glowing  colour  (ca.  1640);  486.  Isabella  of  Portugal,  wife  of 
Charles  V. ;  ♦467.  Portrait  of  Charles  V.,  a  masterpiece  of  colouring, 
representing  the  emperor  as  the  victor  of  Miihlberg,  mounted  on  a 
^lack  horse  and  clad  in  full  armour;  ^462.  Alfonso  I.,  Duke  of 
^©rrara,  a  carefully  executed  masterpiece  of  portraiture  (ca.  1616); 
^9.  St.  Margaret  overcoming  the  Dragon  with  the  Cross.  —  630. 
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Paolo  Veronese,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Genesias,  an  effective  composition 
with  strong  and  glowing  colouring ;  396.  8eb.  del  Piomho,  Christ  in 
Hades,  a  studio-piece,  of  the  artist's  Roman  period.  —  488.  Tiiiany 
Bearing  of  the  Gross,  a  late  work,  finished  hy  Jacopo  Bassano ;  415. 
Joe.  Tintoretio,  Moses  and  the  Women  of  Midian  (Numbers,  chap, 
xxxi).  Titian,  458.  Danae,  a  replica  of  the  picture  at  Naples, 
painted  for  Philip  IL  by  the  artist  himself;  472.  Rest  on  the  Flight 
into  Egypt,  with  a  beautiful  landscape  (late  work,  unfinished).  — 
P.  Veroneset  ♦538.  The  Path  of  Virtue,  a  charming  allegory;  527. 
Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors,  a  large,  original,  beautifully 
coloured,  and  very  effective  composition  (the  figure  of  the  founder 
perhaps  the  most  attractive  in  the  assemblage).  —  Right  Wall: 
*528.  Paolo  Veronese,  Jesus  and  the  Centurion  of  Capernaum,  a 
work  of  considerable  size  and  beautiful  colouring.  Tttton,  489. 
Half-figure  of  Christ,  a  relic  of  a  masterpiece  ('Noli  me  tangere') 
of  his  middle  period,  damaged  by  fire  (old  copy  in  the  Escorial); 
475.  Mater  Dolorosa,  of  his  middle  period;  467,  468.  £cce  Homo, 
Mater  Dolorosa,  both  painted  for  Charles  V.;  490.  Betrayal  of 
Christ  (latest  period).  —  260.  Guido  Reni,  St.  Sebastian.  —  Tin- 
toretto, 410.  Naval  battle,  highly  picturesque  and  original  in  effect ; 
428.  Last  Judgment,  a  small  replica  of  the  mammoth  work  in  the 
Doge's  Palace ;  436.  Judith  and  Holofemes.  —  478.  Lor.  Lotto  (not 
Titian),  St.  Jerome  (damaged);  342.  Bernardino  Licinio  da  Por- 
denone,  Portrait.  —  '462.  Titian,  Apotheosis  of  Charles  V.,  known 
as  'La  Gloria',  painted  for  Charles  V.  in  1550.  The  emperor  and 
his  wife,  along  with  his  son  Philip  and  his  wife,  are  represented 
among  the  souls  of  the  saved.  The  work  has  a  strong  picturesque 
charm  and  is  very  painstaking  in  execution;  the  drawing  is  strongly 
influenced  by  Michael  An gelo. — 385.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Virgin  and 
Child.  —  Raphael,  ♦*366.  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  known  as  the  'Spa- 
simo  de  Sicilia'  (Spanish  'El  Pasmo  de  Sicilia'),  a  masterpiece  of 
composition,  expression,  and*  individuality,  originally  executed 
(partly  by  pupils)  for  a  church  at  Palermo;  368.  Visitation,  an  un- 
satisfactory composition,  executed  by  pupils. 

We  now  return  to  the  end  of  the  Long  Gallery  and  enter  the 
Fbbnoh  Room  (PI.  14),  the  most  notable  contents  of  which  are  a 
series  of  works  by  Nicolas  Poussin  (some  of  them  very  fine),  a  round 
dozen  by  Claude  Lorrain  (mostly  unimportant),  and  two  charming 
specimens  of  Watteau.  Nicolas  Povssin:  to  the  left,  2041.  David 
victorious  over  Goliath ;  2043.  Parnassus ;  2042.  Bacchanalian  scene ; 
2050.  Wooded  landscape.  —  Claude  Lorrain:  to  the  left,  1986. 
Finding  of  Moses;  to  the  right,  1987.  Sunrise  at  Ostia.  —  A.  Wat- 
teau: to  the  left,  2083.  Al  fresco  ball;  to  the  right,  2084.  Fete 
Champetre  in  the  gardens  of  St.  Cloud. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  the  French  Room,  opening  off  narrow 
corridors,  are  the  Cabinets  op  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  Masters. 
We  first  enter  those  to  the  W.  (right). 
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Gabimbt  21.  No.  1609.  Au&eiu,  Sir  ThomM  More,  after  an  old 
master  (perhaps  Holbein);  1485.  8ir  A,  More,  Qneen  Catharine  of 
Portugal;  1405.  JordaenSf  Marriage  of  ^t.  Catharine. — Bubenty  *1561. 
Holy  Family,  a  work  of  his  last  period,  acquired  from  his  heirs; 
1686.  Ceres  and  Pomona.  —  We  now  turn  to  the  left  and  enter  — 

Cabinet  22.  Jan  Fyt,  1370.  Still-life ;  1372.  Daoks  and  eagle. 
-1278,  1277.  J.Brueghdy  Rustic  weddings ;  1833.  Ph.  Wouver- 
many  Sportsmen  resting;  *1441.  MettUj  Dead  cock;  1566.  Bub€n$^ 
Rudolf  of  Hapsburg  helping  a  priest  across  a  river  (unfinished). 

Cabinet  23.  Bubens,  **1558.  The  Brazen  Serpent,  one  of  the 
greatest  works  of  the  master  in  the  expression  of  religious  enthusiasm, 
strength  and  depth  of  tone,  and  delicacy  of  chiaroscuro  (painted 
about  1625-30);  1560.  Holy  Family;  ♦1587.  Vintage  Scene  with 
nymphs  and  satyrs,  a  charming  fancy  in  his  latest  manner ;  1612. 
Peasants  dancing;  1610.  Portrait;  ♦1659.  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
painted  in  1609,  on  his  return  firom  Italy.  —  1391,  1392.  J.  D.  de 
Heem ,  Still-life.  On  the  window-wall :  ♦1614.  BubetM ,  Rape  of 
Europa,  a  copy  of  Titian^s  painting  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Damley 
(formerly  In  Madrid).  —  We  now  return  through  Cab.  21  to  — 

Cabinet  24.  Nos.  1489,  1490,  1491.  Sir  A,  More,  Portraits; 
1502,  1504.  P.  NeeffSy  Church-interiors;  ^1719.  Teniers  the  Your^ger, 
Archduke  Leopold  at  a  rustic  festival  (1647) ;  1218, 1219.  A,  Brouwer^ 
Tavern-scenes;  1731.  Teniers,  Kitchen  (1643);  1834.  Fh,  Wouver- 
man,  Stable.  —  Teniers,  1729.  The  smokers  (under  the  influence  of 
Brouwer;  1639);  1756,  1754.  Temptation  of  St.  Antony.  On  the 
window-wall :  1 563.  Bubens,  Pieti. 

Cabinet  26.  Van  Dyck,  ♦1328.  Portrait  of  an  Italian  musician ; 
1324.  Princess  Amelia  of  Solms.  —  1831,  1830.  Ph,  Wouverman, 
Hunting-scenes;  1686.  Rubens^  Diana  and  her  nymphs  surprized  by 
satyrs;  1258.  J,  Brueghel,  Flowers.  —  Van  Dyck,  1323.  Prince  Henry 
of  Nassau;  1321.  Cardinal  Infante  Don  Ferdinand  (1634);  1319. 
Mocking  of  Christ.  —  1836.    Wouverman,  Halt  of  hunters. 

We  now  return  through  the  narrow  passage  to  the  right  to  the  — 

PoBTaAiT  Room  (PI.  20),  which  contains  early  portraits  of  the 
Bourbon  family  by  Raphael  Mengs,  Van  Loo  (Philip  V.  and  his 
family) ,  and  others ,  and  an  allegorical  picture  (no  number)  by 
Corrado  G'iafumto  (Justice  andPeaoe  conquering  Discord). — Thence 
^e  proceed  to  the  cabinets  to  the  E.  of  the  French  Room. 

Cabinet  15.  Sir  A.  More.  1487,  1486.  Emperor  Maximilian  II. 
and  his  wife ;  to  the  left,  1493.  Two  ladies.  —  1279.  Jan  Brueghel, 
Flemish  fair.  On  the  window-wall  (very  badly  lighted);  ♦♦1590. 
^u6en«,  Judgment  of  Paris,  a  brilliant  example  of  the  artist's  masterly 
treatment  of  the  nude,  painted  with  the  most  minute  care  for  Philip  IV. 
We  then  turn  to  the  right  into  — 

Oabinbt  16.   1488.  Sit  A,  More,  Princess  Johanna  of  Austria, 
daughter  of  Charies  V. ;   1594.  Rubens,  Mercury  and  Argus;   1535. 
^.  Poiarbus  the  Younger,  Anna  of  Austria,  wife  of  Louis  XIII. 
Basdekbb's  Spain.  6 
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Gabimst  17.  Bubensy  *1592.  Diana  and  Gallisto,  a  masterpiece 
(damaged);  *1583.  Galydonian  Hunt,  with  a  splendid  wooded  land- 
scape; *1591.  The  Graces,  an  admirable  work  in  his  latest  manner ; 
1613.  Adam  and  Eve,  a  copy  of  the  picture  by  Titian  mentioned  at 
p.  79;  ♦1608.  Equestrian  portrait  of  the  Cardinal  Infante  Don 
Ferdinand  at  the  battle  of  Nordlingen.   We  now  return  to  — 

Gabinbt  18.  N.  Wall:  1747.  Temer$,  Archduke  Leopold  Wil- 
liam, Stadtholder  of  the  Netherlands,  in  his  picture-gallery  at 
Brussels,  of  which  Teniers  was  the  keeper.  Window-wall:  1264, 
1266.  J.  Brueghelj  Views  of  a  Flemish  park  of  the  Infanta  Isabella. 

Cabinet  19.  J.  Brueghel,  1280.  Large  Flemish  landscape  with 
cattle;  1228-1232.  The  Senses,  flye  small  and  minutely  executed 
landscapes  and  interiors,  with  accessories  by  Bubena  (1617). 

From  the  corridor  in  front  of  these  cabinets  the  staircase  ascends 
to  the  Colleetloii  of  Old  Drawings.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
genuine  works  by  Alonso  Cano,  these  are  of  little  importance;  there 
are  no  authentic  specimens  of  either  Velazquez  or  Murillo.  —  In  the 
second  room,  to  the  left,  is  a  fine  modem  Roman  mosaic  after  a 
painting  by  Murillo. 

We  now  return  to  the  staircase  and  descend  to  the  Oroond  Floors 
where,  to  the  right,  are  four  rooms  containing  a  Collectioii  of  Paint- 
ings by  Francisco  Ooya  (p.  Ixxxiii),  placed  here  in  1896.  Rooms  I 
and  II  (to  the  right) :  Decorative  paintings  of  scenes  from  Spanish 
life,  originally  intended  to  serve  as  models  for  tapestry ;  also  pen- 
and-ink  and  crayon  drawings  of  similar  themes.  —  Rooms  III  and 
IV  (to  the  left) :  Portraits  of  King  Charles  IV.  and  his  wife  Maria 
Louisa;  Popular  Festival  on  the  Pradera  de  San  Isidro  (p.  69); 
2061.  Portrait  of  Franc.  Bayeu,  the  painter;  2166.  Crucifixion; 
736.  Charles  IV.  with  his  family.  Nos.  ♦734.  (Execution  of  Spanish 
citizens)  and  ♦735.  (Combat  with  French  Mamelukes) ,  two  large 
paintings  of  scenes  from  the  rising  against  the  French  in  May, 
1808,  are  specially  notable  for  their  vivid  realism  and  vigorous  con- 
ception. 

On  leaving  these  rooms,  we  turn  to  the  right  and  enter  the 
Sculpture  Oallery,  which ,  though  much  less  important  than  the 
Picture  Gallery,  should  not  be 'neglected.  It  contains  some  good 
Renaissance  works  and  a  number  of  antiques,  several  of  which  are 
of  the  first  rank.   There  is  no  catalogue. 

Rotunda.  Group  of  Wrestlers,  in  porphyry,  of  unknown  origin. 
—  The  Passage  to  Room  I  contains  a  bronze  copy  of  the  Borghese 
Hermaphrodite  (now  in  the  Louvre),  brought  from  Rome  in  1650  by 
Velazquez,  along  with  the  Thorn  Extractor,  the  Venus,  and  other 
bronzes  in  the  second  and  third  rooms. 

Room  I,  a  long  gallery  containing  the  Renaissance  Sculptures. 
Ry  the  entrance  are  marble  medallions  of  Charles  V.  and  his  wife  Isa- 
bella of  Portugal,  in  richly  carved  frames.   In  the  middle  of  the  room 
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are  some  fine  works  "by  Pompto  LeorU,  including  a  bronze  bust  of 
Gharies  Y.,  bronze  statues  of  Philip  II.  and  Isabella  of  Portugal, 
and  a  bronze  ♦Group  representing  Charles  V.  conquering  Tunis,  or 
the  triumph  of  Virtue  over  Rage  (below  the  loosely  worn  armour  is 
visible  the  finely  executed  nude  body).  Adjacent  is  an  alabaster  bust 
of  Philip  II.  —  By  the  side-wall  are  marble  statues  of  Gharies  V. 
and  Isabella  of  Portugal,  a  bronze  statue  of  Queen  Maria  of  Austria, 
by  Pompeo  Leonid  and  a  marble  bust  of  Princess  Leonora,  sister  of 
Charles  V.  and  wife  of  Francis  I.  of  France. 

Room  II:  Antique  Sculptures.  In  the  middle:  Thorn  Extractor^ 
in  bronze  (original  in  the  Capitoline  Museum;  see  p.  82);  Sleeping 
Ariadne  (marble) ;  Seated  Nymph ,  with  shell  (bronze) ;  Circular  Altar. 

—  By  the  walls  are  numerous  BusU  of  Roman  Emperori.   At  the 
exit  are  two  Roman  Suits  of  Armour  in  alabaster  and  gilded  bronze. 

—  We  now  pass  through  a  Rotunda,  the  rooms  adjoining  which  con- 
tain some  ancient  Vases^  and  pass  to  the  right  into  the  — 

Sala  Ovalada,  below  the  Sal6n  de  Isabel  Segunda  (p.  77), 
which  contains  the  continuation  of  the  collection  of  antiques.  Ad- 
joining the  door,  two  good  Reliefs,  with  boars.  To  the  right:  Staiue  of 
Mnem,osyne,  once  belonging,  together  with  the  other  statues  of 
Muses  (one  of  them  modern),  to  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden ;  Oany- 
mede  and  the  eagle;  Cowering  Venus ;  Satyr  resting,  after  Praxiteles ; 
so-called  *  Group  of  San  Ildefonso  (Orestes  and  Pylades?  Sleep  and 
Death  ?),  from  the  collection  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden ;  statuette 
of  Minerva,  a  reduced  copy  of  the  Athena  Parthenos  of  Phidias ; 
double-herma  of  a  youth  and  a  woman  (perhaps  Sappho?);  four 
reliefs  o{  Dancing  Bacchantes;  *  Statue  of  Hypnos,  the  God  of  Sleep, 
copy  of  a  Greek  work  of  the  4th  cent.  B.  C. ;  statue  of  an  Athlete^ 
a  replica  of  the  so-called  Diadumenos  of  Polycletus  (right  arm 
wrongly  restored);  bust  of  Antinou^;  ^Torso  of  Venus,  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Venus  of  Milo;  double-herma  of  two  bearded  Greeks 
(Thales  and  Bias?  Epicurus  and  Metrodorus?);  Bust  of  Cicero,  a 
modern  copy  of  the  celebrated  Mattel  bust,  now  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  upon  an  antique  pedestal  (inscription :  M.  Cicero 
an.  Lxnn). 

Another  room  contained  the  modem  sculptures,  which  have 
lately  been  transferred  to  the  National  Museum  (p.  90). 


The  Plaza  db  Mubillo  (Pi.  II ;  H,  8),  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Prado 
Museum,  is  embellished  with  pleasure-grounds  and  a  bronze  Statue 
ofMurillo  by  S.  Medina  (1871),  a  replica  of  that  in  Seville  (p.  414). 

The  Botanic  Garden  (PI.  H,  9 ;  adm.,  see  p.  61 ;  main  en- 
trance in  the  Plaza  de  Murillo),  founded  in  1774,  contains  a  number 
of  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs ;  but,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the 
Madrid  climate,  it  cannot  compare  with  the  Jardin  Botanico  of  Va- 
lencia, the  gardens  of  Seville,  or  the  botanical  gardens  of  Portugal. 
By  the  entrance  are  some  fine  RobinisB;  farther  on  are  shady  avenuoF 

6* 
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of  elms,  intermingled  with  trees  of  all  zones.  Many  of  the  trees 
are  covered  with  ivy  from  top  to  bottom.  The  hot-houses  (estufaa) 
lie  on  the  N.  and  E.  sides  of  the  garden.  The  long  avenue,  begin- 
ning to  the  left  of  the  entrance  and  intersecting  the  garden  from  N. 
to  S.,  is  adorned  with  statues  of  Quer,  Clemente,  Lagasca,  and 
.CavanUUSy  four  eminent  Spanish  botanists. 

On  the  S.  the  Paseo  del  Prado  (p.  69)  ends  at  the  large  open 
space  In  front  of  the  Estaci6n  del  Mediodfa  (p.  107). 

c.  Buen.Betiro  Park.  East  Quarters  of  the  City. 

On  the  hill  to  the  E.  of  the  long  Calle  de  Alfonso  Doce,  which 
reaches  from  the  Paseo  de  Atocha  (p.  107)  on  the  S.  to  the  Plaza  de 
la  Independencia  (p.  86)  on  the  N. ,  lies  the  — 

*Buen  Betiro  ('pleasant  retreat'),  now  (since  1869)  named  the 
Parque  de  Madrid  (PI.  I,  K,  7,  8,  9),  a  pleasure-ground  260  acres  in 
extent,  with  shady  walks  and  alleys,  carriage-drives,  riding-paths, 
ponds,  fountains,  and  statuary.  There  are  four  main  entrances.  That 
opposite  the  Museo  de  Reproducciones  (p.  69)  leads  to  the  former 
Jardines  Reservados,  a  fine  parterre  with  a  Monument  to  Benavente 
(d.  1885),  a  celebrated  children's  physician.  The  Paseo  de  las  Estd- 
iuas  (PI.  II;  I,  7,  8),  with  its  twelve  statues  of  Spanish  monarchs 
(p.  96),  and  the  wide  Main  Avenue^  beginning  at  the  Plaza  de  la 
Independencia  (p.  86;  PI.  H,  I,  7),  lead  direct  to  the  Estanque 
Grande  (see  below).    Carriages  enter  from  the  CaUe  de  Vicalvaro 

(pi.n;K,6,r). 

The  centre  of  the  park  is  occupied  by  the  Estanque  Grande  (PI.  1; 
7,  8),  a  small  artificial  lake,  surrounded  by  four  water-wheels 
(ndrias)  and  used  for  boating  and  skating.  At  the  N.  end  is  a  CafS 
Restau/rant,  The  best  of  the  numerous  fountains  are  the  Fuente  de 
los  Qaldpagos  ('tortoises'),  the  Fuente  de  la  Alcachofa  ('artichoke'), 
and  the  Fuente  del  Angel  Cafdo,  with  a  statue  of  the  'Fallen  Angel', 
by  Ricardo  Bellver. 

To  the  S.E.  of  the  Estanque  Grande,  in  an  enclosed  part  of  the 
park,  is  the  Mused  y  Bibliotboa  de  Ultbahab  (PI.  I,  K,  8;  adm., 
see  p.  61),  a  collection  of  objects  from  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
other  Spanish  colonies.  Connected  with  It  is  a  small  library.  A 
little  to  the  S.  is  the  Palacio  del  Cristdlf  used  for  exhibitions.  —  On 
the  E.  edge  of  the  park  is  the  Casa  de  FieraSy  with  a  small  Zoological 
Garden  (adm.  50  c).  —  The  broad  Paseo  de  Feman  Nunez  (PI.  II ; 
K,  8)  is  the  scene  of  the  afternoon  corso  of  the  Madrid  aristocracy 
(6-7;  in  winter  3-5;  comp.  p.  60).  —  At  the  N.E.  corner  of  the 
park  is  the  Montana  Rusa^  an  artificial  hill  with  a  belvedere  (not 
accessible  at  present).  To  the  S.  of  this  are  the  remains  of  the 
Capilla  de  San  Isidro,  a  Romanesque  structure  of  the  14th  cent., 
brought  from  Avila  and  re-erected  here  in  1896. 

Like  all  the  similar  creations  of  the  17th  cent,  the  Buen  Retiro 
is  by  no  means  without  its  history ;  indeed  its  name  is  more  than 
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commonly  inTOlTed  with  great  political  events.  Philip  IT.  bniit  a 
country-house  for  his  English  qneen  in  the  style  of  a  Norman  castle. 
TMs  stood  beyond  the  convent  of  San  Jer6nimo  and  was  after- 
wards (1631)  rebuilt  by  the  Conde-Duqne  de  Olivares,  the  favourite 
of  Philip  IV.,  who  laid  out  around  it  the  gardens  of  Buen  Retiro. 
Lope  de  Yega  supplied  a  poem  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  new 
villa.  The  so-called  Old  Palace  {noyr  the  Artillery  Museum ;  p.  68), 
the  Caadn  beyond  it,  and  the  Estanque  were  later  creations.  In  the 
PaUce  of  Buen  Retiro  lived  Philip  IV..  Philip  V.,  Ferdinand  IV., 
and  Charles  ni.  (till  1764;  comp.  p.  9d).  It  was  the  scene  of  in- 
numerable extravagant  festivals,  which  swallowed  millions  of  money 
and  gave  rise  to  many  biting  pasquinas  and  coplas : 

^Buenos  estdn  lot  fardles^  Fine  are  the  lights, 

La  plazuda  y  plateado;  The  square  and  the  silver; 

Medio  tniUon  u  ha  ga^ado  Half-a-million  has  been  squandered 

SolamenU  en  caracdlei.  On  the  shell-works  alone. 

Again,  in  a  bitterer  vein : 

*'Rey  inocente^  A  simple  king, 

JiHna  tratdora^  A  treacherous  queen, 

I\td>lo  coharde^  A  cowardly  people, 

Grande*  tin  honra\  Grandees  without  honour. 

The  French  selected  the  Buen  Retiro  for  part  of  their  fortlflca- 
tions  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  These  were,  however, 
removed  by  the  victorious  British,  who  also  destroyed  the  famous 
C(ua  de  la  China^  or  porcelain  factory,  the  beautiful  products  of 
which  are  still  found  scattered  among  the  Spanish  museums.  Fer- 
dinand VII.  restored  the  Buen  Retiro. 

To  the  N.W.  of  the  Buen  Retiro  lies  the  circular  Flasa  de  la 
Independincia  (PI.  H,  I,  7),  which  is  surrounded  by  handsome 
private  residences.  In  the  middle  stands  the  old  Puerta  de  Alcald, 
a  triumphal  gateway  erected  in  1778  by  Sabatini,  the  Italian  ar- 
chitect of  Charles  III.  The  gate  was  much  damaged  by  the  French 
bombardment  of  the  Retiro  on  Dec.  3rd,  1808,  and  still  bears  the 
marks  of  the  cannon-balls  on  its  outer  face.  —  Four  important 
streets  diverge  from  this  plaza:  the  Calle  de  Alcald  to  the  E.  and 
W. ;  the  Calle  de  Oldzaga  to  the  N.W. ;  the  Calle  de  Serrano  to  the 
N.,  leading  to  the  new  quarters  of  the  city  and  to  the  National  Mu- 
seum (p.  86) ;  and  the  Calle  de  Alfonso  Voce  (p.  84)  to  the  S.  To 
the  S.E.  is  the  main  entrance  to  the  Buen  Retiro  (p.  84). 

In  the  Calle  de  la  Reina  Mercedes,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  Plaza 
de  la  Independencia ,  is  the  Musbo  db  Inoenibros  (PL  II,  H7; 
adm.,  see  p.  61),  occupying  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  old  Palacio  de 
San  Juan.  The  collections  include  models  of  fortiflcations,  trenches, 
and  military  bridges,  samples  of  materials,  camp  utensils,  and  mil- 
itary tools  of  all  kinds. 

The  Calle  i>b  Alcala.  (PI.  I,  K  6;  tramway-line  HI  a,  p.  55), 
skirting  the  N.  side  of  the  Buen  Retiro  Park,  leads  past  the  Statue 
of  Espartero,  Duque  de  la  Victoria  (PI.  II ;  I,  6,  7),  the  Spanish 
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commander  in  the  first  Oarlist  war  and  regent  of  Spain  in  1840-43 
(d.  1879),  to  '(ca.  IViM.)  the  Venta  de  Espiritu  Santo  (PL  I;  M, 
4,  6)  and  other  places  of  recreation  much  frequented  in  the  even- 
ing. Just  beyond  Espartero's  monument  (Calle  Alcala  86)  are  the 
Escuelaa  de  Aguirre^  with  the  Museo  Proto-Historico  Iberico  (idm., 
see  p.  61).    The  collections  are  not  very  important 

"Within  a  short  distance  of  the- Venta  de  Espiritu  Santo  (tram- 
way-line Ilia,  p.  66)  is  the  Plaza  de  Toros  (PI.  I,  L  6 ;  adm.,  see 
pp.  68,  61),  a  huge  structure  of  brick  and  iron,  erected  in  the  Moorish 
style  by  L.  A,  Copra  and  Rodriguez  Ayuso  in  1873-74.  It  accom- 
modates no  fewer  than  14,000  spectators.  The  most  imposing  exter- 
nal feature  is  the  large  arch  of  the  main  entrance.  The  building  is 
circular,  or  rather  hexagonal,  in  form,  with  a  diameter  of  335  ft.; 
the  principal  fagade  is  56  ft.  high.  There  are  234  iron  horseshoe 
windows.    For  the  interior,  comp.  p.  xxvii. 

d.  Fas^o  de  BecoUtos.  National  Museum  and  National  Library. 

Northern  Fart  of  the  City. 

The  Prado  is  continued*towards  the  N.  by  the  shady  ♦Fas^o  do 
BecoUtos  (PI.  H,  6,  7) ,  which  begins  at  the  Fuente  de  Cib^es 
(p.  67)  and  has  its  name  from  an  old  Franciscan  convent.  Its  site 
was  formerly  occupied  by  the  English  Cemetery,  the  celebrated 
Huerta  del  Regid6r  Juan  Fernandez  (the  scene  of  one  of  Tirso  de 
Molina's  comedies),  and  the  garden  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  de  Bio- 
seco,  which  extended  to  the  S.  over  a  great  part  of  the  Prado.  The 
pase'o  now  forms,  along  with  its  prolongation  the  Paseo  de  la  Castel- 
lana  (p.  92) ,  the  most  fashionable  promenade  of  Madrid  (comp. 
p.  60).  It  is  flanked  on  both  sides  by  the  villas  and  palaces  of 
the  aristocracy  and  intersects  the  handsomest  quarter  of  the  city. 
To  the  left  lie  the  Convento  de  San  Pascudl  and  the  Teatro  del 
Principe  Alfonso  (p.  57) ;  to  the  right  are  the  Palacio  de  Murga^ 
containing  celebrated  frescoes  by  Pradilla  (no  admission),  the  'Na- 
tional Museum^  and  the  Mint  (Casa  de  la  Moneda;  PI.  H,  I,  6). 

The  Falacio  de  la  Biblioteca  y  MuseoB  Nacionales  (PI.  H,  6), 
with  a  projecting  central  structure  on  the  W.  fagade,  surmounted  by 
a  pediment  and  approached  by  a  wide  flight  of  steps,  was  erected 
from  the  plans  of  Jareno  in  1866-94.  It  contains  the  celebrated 
National  Library  (p.  90),  the  National  Archives  (p.  90),  the  Muse- 
um of  Modern  Art  (p.  90),  the  Natural  History  Museum  (p.  92), 
and  the  National  Archaeological  Museum  (see  below).  In  the  vesti- 
bule and  on  the  staircase  are  to  be  placed  the  statues  and  busts  of 
members  of  the  Spanish  royal  family  and  other  modern  sculptures 
recently  removed  from  the  Prado  Museum  (comp.  p.  83). 

The  *MuBeo  Arqueol6gioo  Nacional  (adm.,  see  p.  61),  which 
contains  prehistoric  and  ethnographical  objects  as  well  as  works  of 
the  artist  and  the  handicraftsman  from  antiquity  to  the  present  day, 
is  the  most  important  sight  in  Madrid  after  the  Prado  Gallery  and 
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the  Armeria.    The  entrance  U  at  the  back,  in  the  Galle  de  Serrano, 
and  is  passed  by  tramway-line  lb  (p.  55).  There  is  no  catalogue. 

Gbound  Floob.  The  N.  Wing  is  devoted  to  Ttehittoric  and  Antt" 
Christian  AntiquUiet,  —  Room  I.  Prehistoric  objects  in  flint  and 
bronze.    On  the  window-wall :  Early  Iberian  baskets,  sandals,  and 
other  articles  woven  in  esparto  grass  (p.  285),  from  the  Gueva  de  los 
Murci^agos  in  Albufiol  (province  of  Granada) ;  stalactite  conglom- 
erate containing  human  bones ;  stone  of  a  dolmen  from  the  Abamia 
valley,  with  the  scratched  outline  of  a  human  figure.  By  the  exit :  or- 
naments, domestic  utensils,  and  potsherds  from  Albufiol.  — Room  II. 
Oriental  antiquities;  Egyptian  amulets,  scarabsi,  and  other  small 
sculptures;   human  and  animal  mummies;   Coptic  woven  fabrics 
(4-8th  cent.  A.D.) ;  stone  sculptures  from  Cyprus.  —  Room  III.  By 
the  walls,  the  interesting  objects  found  in  the  Cerro  de  los  Santos 
at  Yecla  (province  of  Albacete) :  male  heads  and  female  figures  in 
sandstone  (♦No.  3500,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance),  some  of  the 
latter  with  drinking  vessels  in  their  hands,  many  bearing  inscrip- 
tions in  an  unknown  tongue  in  characters  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
alphabet  (partially  forged).  By  the  inner  window-wall  and  on  the 
two  tables  to  the  left :  agricultural  Implements,  lance-heads,  curious 
crooked  swords,  and  other  objects  from  the  Cerro  de  Almedinilla 
at  Cordova.   Between  the  windows  are  the  so-called  Toros  de  Gui- 
sando  (near  Avila),  three  figures  of  animals  in  granite.  In  the  middle 
of  the  room,  in  glass-cases :  archaistic  bulls'  heads  in  bronze,  from 
Mallorca;  gold  ornaments  and  Iberian  leaden  plate  with  an  undeci- 
phered  inscription;  on  the  tables  to  the  right,  early  Iberian  articles 
in  eartkenware  and  gold ;  bronze  idols  from  Evora ;  on  a  bench,  a 
PhoBnician  anchor  of  lead.  —  Room  IV.  Roman,  Etruscan,  and  pre- 
Roman  sculptures  and  vessels  in  bronze.   By  the  middle  window,  to 
the  right,    are  the  celebrated  Roman  bronze  tables  from  Osuna, 
which  contain  part  of  the  statutes  given  by  Julius  Cssar  to  his  col- 
ony of  Genetiva  Julia;  in  front  of  these,  bronze  tablet  from  Italica 
(p.  421),  with  a  decree  of  the  Senate  concerning  gladiatorial  contests. 
—  Room  V.  Collection  of  Cyprian,  Etruscan,  Corinthian,  and  Attic 
(both  black-  and  red-figured)  Vases.  In  the  middle  case,  beautiful 
Attic  *Lecythi  (oil-flasks)  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.    Small  terracotta 
figures ,  mostly  from  Greece.  — We  now  descend  to  the  Nobth  Court, 
which  contains  the  larger  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities.  Among  the 
Roman  mosaics  are  ten  from  Herculaneum,  with  circus-scenes  (left 
side-wall).  Inscriptions,  tombstones,  milestones.  Marble  Puteal  (cir- 
cular well-head) ,  with  a  representation  of  the  birth  of  Minerva, 
either  a  work  of  the  best  Greek  period  or  a  good  imitation  of  such  a 
work ;  it  was  formerly  in  the  Moncloa  (p.  101),  where  it  was  used  as 
a  flower-pot    Capitals  and  other  architectural  fragments.   Model  of 
the  Roman  theatre  at  Sagunto  (p.  249),  as  it  was  in  1796.    By  the 
side-wall  to  the  right,  plaster  casts  of  Greek  sculptures.  —  We 
proceed  in  a  straight  direction,  up  some  steps,  to  Room  VI.  Terra- 
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cotta  sculptares  from  CaM,  inltalyf  probably  TOtiye  objects ;  Roman 
lamps,  etc.  —  Room  YU.  Large  amphors  and  other  clay  vessels, 
including  some  specimens  of  the  so-called  red  ^Sagnnto  Ware';  col- 
lection of  ancient  glass.  —  We  now  pass  the  central  court  and  enter 
the  — 

South  Wino,  wl^ich  contains  the  Early  Chri$iiany  Moorish,  and 
other  Mediaeval  Objects  and  the  Modern  CoUeetions.  —  Room  I.  Vis- 
igothic  architectural  fragments  and  inscriptions;  fine  Romanesque 
capitals ;  Romanesque  font  (pila  hautismal)  from  San  Pedro  de  Yilla- 
nueva  (11th  cent.);  early- Christian  and  medisval  inscriptions  and 
sculptures.  —  Room  II.  Early-Christian  sarcophagi ;  mediaeval  and 
modem  tombstones  and  other  sculptures,  including  the  kneeling 
figure  of  Peter  the  Cruel  (p.  395)  from  his  tomb  in  Santo  Domingo  el 
Real,  in  Madrid,  and  the  monument  of  Aldonca  de  Mendoza  (1435). 
On  the  walls  are  locks  and  keys,  door-knockers  (aldab6nes),  door 
plates,  and  nail-heads.  —  We  descend  to  the  South  Ooukt,  contain- 
ing Moorish  monuments  and  Christian  works  in  the  Mud^jar  style 
(p.  liy).  By  the  walls  are  reproductions  of  Moorish  buildings  In 
Seville,  Cordova,  and  Granada,  two  gates  from  the  Aljaferia  in  Sara- 
gossa,  a  fragment  from  the  throne-room  of  the  Aljaferfa,  a  gate  from 
Leon,  a  wooden  gate  from  Daroca  (14th  cent.),  and  a  cast  of  the  door 
of  the  old  Capilla  del  Sagrario  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville.  Among 
the  smaller  objects  are  two  Arab  astrolabes,  one  of  which  is  the  oldest 
extant  (1067);  a  Moorish  sword;  the  keys  of  Oran;  an  ivory  casket 
of  the  11th  cent. ;  Moorish  embroidery,  terracotta  vessels,  fountain 
basins,  tombstones,  and  inscriptions ;  Moorish*  Hanging  Lamp,  once 
belonging,  according  to  the  inscription,  to  a  mosque  built  at  Granada 
by  Mohammed  III.  (1305);  cloak  of  the  Infante  Philip,  son  of  Fer- 
dinand the  Saint  (13th  cent.) ;  large  ^Vase,  resembling  the  celebrated 
vase  of  the  Alhambra  (p.  362);  basin  for  religious  ablutions  from 
Medinat  az-Zahra  (p.  318),  dating  from  988 ;  collection  of  *azule- 
jos*,  or  glazed  tiles.  The  cases  contain  a  fine  collection  of  majolica 
dishes.  In  the  middle  of  the  court  are  a  reproduction  of  the  Fountain 
of  the  Lions  at  the  Alhambra;  two  fountains  from  Cordova;  models 
of  the  leaning  tower  (Torre  Nueva ;  removed)  at  Saragossa  and  the 
Puerta  del  Sol  at  Toledo.  —  Room  111.  Choir  Stalls  from  the  Convent 
of  Paular  (p.  122),  near  Segovia ;  forged  iron  gate  from  Santa  Maria 
in  Madrid ;  vestments,  rotables,  processional  crosses,  and  other  ob- 
jects of  ecclesiastical  art.  By  the  walls  are  several  carved  chests  (ar- 
corses)  of  the  15th  century.  —  Room  IV  (left).  Astrolabe  of  Philip  II. 
(1566);  terracotta  altar  with  coloured  relief  of  the  Assumption,  in 
the  style  of  the  Delia  Robbia  (16th  cent.) ;  altar  with  16  scenes  from 
the  Passion,  enamelled  on  copper  (15th  cent.) ;  majolica  dish  from 
Urbino  (16th  cent.);  crudflx  of  ivory,  inscribed  *Ferdlnandu8  Rex 
{^ancia  Regina'  (Uth  cent.);  finely  carved  coffers  (16-17th  cent.); 
model  of  the  Escorial;  ♦Litter  of  the  18th  century.  The  cases 
contain  works  in  ivory,  bronze,    and  other  materials,  oruoiflxes, 
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reliquaries,  and  ecclesiastical  vessels  of  various  kinds.  —  Room  V. 
The  cases  contain  Spanish  porcelain  from  the  old  factory  at  Bnen 
Betiro  and  from  the  Moncloa  (with  interesting  Spanish  costumes  of 
the  18th  cent.) ;  Sevres  and  Dresden  china ;  Wedgwood  ware ;  glass 
vessels  from  the  factory  in  San  Ildefonso  (LaGranja) ;  hronze  sculp- 
tures. On  the  walls  hangs  fine  ♦Tapestry  of  the  17th  cent.,  with  ani- 
mals and  plants  in  high-relief.  —  Room  VI.  Collection  of  Spanish 
costumes  of  the  18th  and  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  —  We 
now  ascend  the  staircase  to  the  — 

FiAST  Floor,  which  contains  the  ^Ethnographical  Section  of  the 
Museum.  We  first  turn  to  the  left  and  enter  the  Nobth  Wing.  — 
Room  I.  Reproductions  of  Mexican  sculptures  and  of  the  Maya  sculp- 
tures in  Yucatan  and  Guatemala  (originals  in  Mexico  and  Berlin). 
Among  these  attention  may  be  specially  directed  to  the  large  (so- 
called)  *  Aztec  Calendar  Stone*  (end- wall  to  the  left)  and  the  stone 
tables  from  Santa  Lucia  in  Guatemala  (exit- wall).  —  Room  II.  Anti- 
<|uities  of  the  Tainos ,  an  extinct  race  that  inhabited  the  Antilles, 
including  some  curious  stone  rings,  shaped  like  horse-collars  and  of 
unknown  use;  domestic  utensils,  pieces  of  cloth,  flint  tools,  and 
other  objects  found  in  Peruvian  tombs;  antiquities  from  Quito,  Co- 
lumbia ,  Nicaragua ,  and  Mexico.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  is  a 
reproduction  of  the  so-called  'Aztec  Sacrificial  Stone',  a  votive  mon- 
ument celebrating  the  victories  of  the  Mexican  chief  Tizoc.  — 
Room  III.  Clay  vessels  and  woven  garments  from  Peru.  —  Room  IV. 
By  the  walls :  Peruvian  sceptre  and  other  articles  in  gold ;  Peruvian 
articles  in  copper  and  bronze;  Peruvian  idols  of  silver  and  bronze; 
on  the  N.  wall,  two  ancient  Mexican  feather-shields.  In  the  middle 
of  the  room  are  two  celebrated  ♦Maya  MSS.  (Codice  Troano,  Codice 
Cortesiano),  with  a  facsimile  of  a  third  at  Dresden,  and  also  the 
Tesoro  de  las  QuimiayaSy  or  gold  objects  found  in  Columbia  and  pre- 
sented to  Spain  in  1892  (idols,  vessels,  decorated  pins  and  but- 
tons, etc.).  — Room  V.  Objects  from  South  America  (Patagonia,  Peru, 
Ecuador)  and  North  America,  including  a  mask-costume  of  the  Nafii- 
gos,  a  negro  sect  in  Cuba;  specimens  of  the  industrial  products  of  the 
modern  Indians  of  Central  and  South  America.  In  the  middle  of 
the  room  is  a  collection  of  figures  of  Mexican  types  of  the  18th  cent. ; 
old  paintings  of  scenes  illustrating  the  story  of  the  discovery  of 
America ;  sand-mosaics  from  North  America,  with  symbolic  represent- 
ations of  religious  ceremonies.  —  We  now  return  to  the  entrance 
room  and  proceed,  past  Room  VI  (modem  terracotta  vessels  from 
Peru)  and  the  Library,  to  the  — 

S.  Wing.  —  Room  VII.  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Indian  works  of 
art ;  Chinese  statues.  In  the  middle  is  a  head  of  Buddha,  from  the 
temple  of  Boro-Budor  in  Java.  —  Room  VIII.  Chinese  objects  in 
porcelain,  bronze,  jade,  and  ivory;  Chinese  festal  garments;  a  few 
Japanese  objects.  —  Room  IX.  By  the  walls  are  exhibits  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  (figures  of  the  18th  cent.)  and  the  Malay  Archi- 
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pelago  (armour).  In  the  middle  of  the  room  are  ♦Feather  Cloaks  and 
Helmets  from  the  Sandwich  Islands.  —  Room  X.  Collection  ofOems 
(piedraa  labradas  y  camafios).  Among^the  finest  is  a  black  ♦Onyx 
(6nice  negro),  with  the  portrait  of  a  woman ;  a  cameo  (white  opal  and 
blue  chalcedony)  with  the  portrait  of  a  Roman  lady;  and  a  head  of 
Medusa  in  milky  opal  on  blue  agate.  —  Room  XI  (last).  Coins  and 
Medals.  Among  the  former  are  a  gold  coin  of  Arsinoe  and  Berenice ; 
a  silyer  coin  of  Annia  Faustina;  some  Carthaginian  drachmsB,  half- 
drachmse,  and  double  drachmas,  with  heads  ofHercules  and  elephants; 
a  gold  ten-doubloon  piece  of  Pedro  I.  of  Castile,  2^/2  in.  in  diameter 
and  over  11/2  oz.  in  weight.  Among  the  medals  are  a  bronze  medal  by 
Pompeo  Leoni  with  a  portrait  of  Liebana,  secretary  of  Philip  II.  (dia- 
meter 274  in.),  and  a  silver  medal  of  Alfonso  V.  of  Aragon  (1448). 

The  W.  part  of  the  building  contains  the  ♦Biblioteca  Kacional 
(PI.  H,  6;  adm.,  see  p.  61 ;  entr.  in  the  Paseo  de  Recoletos),  which 
was  founded  in  1711  by  Philip  V.,  and  increased  in  1886  by  the 
purchase  of  the  Duke  of  Ossuna's  valuable  collection  of  MSS.  It 
now  occupies  35  rooms  and  contains  about  a  million  printed  volumes 
(including  about  2000  incunabula  and  800  editions  of  'Don  Quixote'), 
besides  numerous  old  MSS.  and  documents,  maps,  autographs,  and 
the  like.  Most  of  the  books  are  stored  in  a  separate  building  of  stone 
and  iron,  seven  stories  high.  The  general  reading-room  accommo- 
dates 320  readers,  while  there  is  another  with  desks  for  12  specialists. 

The  most  valuable  possessions  are  exhibited  in  show-cases.  The  col- 
lection of  AuTOGSAPHS  includes  those  of  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon,  fine  de 
Molina,  Rojas,  and  the  most  prominent  Spanish  contemporaries  of  the 
'Catholic  Kings'.  —  Among  the  MSS.  are  the  Codex  Toletamu^  op  Bible 
presented  to  the  church  of  Seville  by  Bishop  John  of  Cordova  in  988; 
a  Mozarabic  Bible,  from  Toledo;  the  Fuero  of  Zcmora  (1208);  the  finely 
illuminated  Visigothic  Fwro  Juxgo,  from  San  Isidro  in  Leon  (10th  cent.); 
the  Poema  de  lot  Reyes  Magoe  and  Poema  de  Alexandre  (13th  cent.);  the 
Bible  of  Avila  (13-14th  cent.),  with  wonderful  miniatures;  ihe  Siete  Partidat 
of  Alfonso  el  Sabio,  from  the  treasures  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  the 
Poems  of  Juan  Rui»,  ^Ardpreste  de  Eita'  (Uth  cent.);  the  Cronica  Troyana 
(15th  cent.);  the  Libro  de  AgrictUtura  (16th  cent.);  the  Tractado  de  Astrologia 
by  Enrique  de  Aragon  (1428) ;  Petrus  Comestor's  Historia  Scokutica  (15th  cent.); 
Cronica  de  EspaUa,  by  Juan  Fernandez  Heredia  (1386);  Qenealogias  de  lot 
Reyes  de  Espaiia,  by  Alonso  de  Cartagena  (15th  cent.) ;  La  Cronica  Porlttgveta 
de  Don  Juan  /,,  by  Femdn  Lopez  (15th  cent),  with  beautiful  miniatures; 
PetrareKs  Sonette,  Caneoniere,  e  THonfi  (15th  cent.)  and  Trionfi  (16th  cent.), 
both  with  fine  miniatures;  Missai  of  Card.  Ximenex  (1508-18);  drawings  for 
the  Triumph  of  Emp.  Maximilian. 

In  the  SecckSn  de  BEvfsTAs  (open  10-4)  about  80  Spanish  and  foreign 
periodicals  are  laid  out  for  the  use  of  visitors. 

The  Archive  HiBtorico  Kacional,  on  the  first  floor  of  the  N. 
part  of  the  Palaoio  de  la  Biblioteca  y  Museos  Nacionales  fPl.  H,  6 ; 
entrance  from  the  Paseo  de  RecoMtos),  contains  about  200,000  doc- 
uments from  Poblet  (p.  238),  Sahagun,  and  other  suppressed  mon- 
asteries, numerous  MSS.  from  the  Cathedral  of  Avila  (among  them  the 
Codex  of  Justinian  in  a  Castilian  translation  of  the  l3thcent.),  eto. 

The  Museo  de  Arte  Modemoi  on  the  first  floor  of  the  8.  part  of 
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the  Palaoio  de  la  Biblioteca  y  Museos  Naoionales  (PI.  fl,  6;  also 
entered  from  the  Paseo  de  RecoMtos),  is  dedicated  to  modern  Spanish 
painting  and  sculpture.  At  the  end  of  ^1897  the  arrangement  of  the 
collection  was  not  yet  finished  and  the  following  details  are  there- 
fore liahle  to  change. 

PADfTiNGs.  —   Room  I.    F.  Madrato ,   General  San  Miguel ; 
Vicente  Lopes^  M.  Lopez,  the  painter's  father,  organist  to  the  court ; 
M.  CastelUmo,  Court  of  the  old  Plaza  de  Toros  of  Madrid,  with  the 
portraits  of  the  celebrated  toreros  Montez  and  C<iohares,  interesting 
on  account  of  the  costumes.  —  Room  II.  Agrasot,  Sleeping  shep- 
herdess, Roman  Ciociaia;  Mtreadi^  Death  of  St.  Francis;  For^ 
iuw}^  Battle  of  Tetuan  (sketch  for  the  painting  in  Barcelona,  p.  207) ; 
*Vortvjny^  The  Queen-Regent  Maria  Christina  and  her  daughter  (Isa- 
bella II.)  inspiring  the  goyernment  troops  to  hold  out  against  the 
Gailists,  who  had  already  advanced  as  far  as  Yallecas,  4  M.  from 
Madrid  (1837) ;  *F.  Pradilla,  Johanna  the  Insane  at  the  coffln  of 
her  husband,  Philip  the  Handsome ;  F.  Domingo^  Duel ;  E.  Rosalesy 
Isabella  the  Catholic  dictating  her  will,  Death  of  Lucretla ;  *A.  GH8- 
iertj  Execution  of  General  Torrijos  and  his  companions  (Malaga, 
1831) ;  *J.  Casado,  The  Bell  of  Huesca  (p.  179).  —  Room  m  (foreign 
artists).  F.  Lenbachy  Infanta  Paz  (Princess  Louis  Ferdinand  of  Ba- 
varia);  Eosa  BonheuTy  Lions  fighting;  *Alma  Tadema^  Scene  in 
Pompeii.  —  Room  IV.  *JE.  8ala^  The  Grand  Inquisitor  Torquemada 
induces  the  'Catholic  Kings'  to  refuse  a  present  offered  by  Jewish 
delegates  (expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain,   1492);  *8.  Viniegroj 
Benediction  of  the  fields ;  *A.  Vera,  Defence  of  Numantia ;  Munoz 
Degrain,  The  'Lovers  of  Teruel'  (p.  93);  *Degrain,  Landscape;  ^Mar- 
iintz  Cubells ,  Peter  I.  of  Portugal  compelling  his  vassals  to  do  hom- 
age to  the  corpse  of  Inez  de  Castro ;  Moreno  Carbonero,  Conversion 
of  the  Duque  de  Gandfa;  C.  Plasenciaj  Establishment  of  the  Roman 
Republic ;  M.  DomingueZy  Death  of  Seneca ;  B.  Madrazo,  Arabs ;  A. 
Ferranty  Entombment  of  St.  Sebastian ;  Luna,  Death  of  Cleopatra ; 
Ruiz  Luna,  Battle  of  Trafalgar.  —  Room  V.  *M.  Villegas  -  Briebay 
Horrors  of  war;  Vrgell,  Cemetery,  Village-church ;  J.  (?arncio,  Death 
of  Lucan;  Palomo  Anaya,  Death  of  the  Virgin.  —  Room  VI.  ^Hi- 
dalgo  CaviedeSy  Rhea  Sylvia ;  J.  Qaertner,  Destruction  of  the  'Invin- 
cible Armada';  A.  B.  Gil,  The  last  news  of  the  lost  son;  ♦F.  Cu- 
tanda.  Workmen  striking ;  F.  J.  Amerigo,  Right  of  asylum ;  Gomez 
Oily  Moonlight  on  the  sea;  Avrily  Sea-piece;  *B.  Puiido,  Widowed; 
*C.  Pedy  Domestic  scene ;  M,  Santa  Mariay   Secret  correspondence. 
—  Room  VII.  *A.Filloly  The  'Great  Man*  of  the  village  ('la  gloria 
del  pueblo');  *Checa,  Barbarians  invading  Rome;  J.  Sorollay  A  fall 
from  the  rigging ;  Armesto,  Sardine  fishing;  Gesaa,  Flowers ;  iV.  Baw 
rich.  Swamps  of  Nemi ;  J.  Fernandez  Alvarado,  Sea-piece. 

Among  the  Scxtlptu&bs,  some  of  which  are  scattered  through 
the  p&lace  and  others  placed  in  the  picture-rooms,  the  following 
naay  be  mentioned,    a.  Spaniards :  J.  Alvarez,  Allegorical  group  of 
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the  defence  of  Saiagossa  by  Palafox  (p.  165) ;  L.  Barr6n,  Yiiiathas 
(bionze) ;  J,  QirUs,  Yenos  and  Gopid ;  E.  MarHn,  San  Juan  de  Dios 
carrying  a  sick  man,  Recumbent  Bacchante;  8.  Medina^  Egyptian 
woman  meditating  on  Paganism  and  Christianity,  Recumbent  Eury- 
dice.  F.  MorcUUla,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity ;  Venus  with  the  shell ; 
Bacchus  (bionze) ;  Neapolitan  flsher-boy.  I.  FiquSr,  St.  Jerome  with 
the  lion  (bronze);  A,  Qxter6l,  Legend  ('La  Tradici6n';  bronze);  A. 
Votfrnitjona, Christ,  St.  George.  —  b.  Foreigners:  Canovct,  Mars  and 
Venus,  Pan;  B.  Chros,  Seated  figures  of  Charles  IV.  and  his  wife 
Maria  Louisa;  TadoUniy  The  prisoner  (*La  Cautiva').    Tantardini, 
Children  in  the  cradle ;  Girl  meditating  (*£i  Amor  Rendido') ;  Venus 
(*Am5r  e  Interns');  Veiled  bust  of  Queen  Isabella  II. 

The  Museo  de  Cieneias  Haturalet,  or  Natural  History  Museum, 
on  the  groundfloor  of  the  N.  part  of  the  Palacio  de  la  Biblioteca  y 
Museos  Nacionales  (PI.  H,  6),  with  a  special  entrance  from  the  Paseo 
de  ^ecol6tos  (to  the  right  of  the  flight  of  steps),  was  founded  as 
early  as  1771  and  contains  a  fine  collection  of  mammalia,  birds, 
fishes,  molluscs,  Crustacea,  minerals,  and  fossils.  Among  the  last 
may  be  mentioned  a  megatherium,  found  in  1789  on  the  Rio  Lujan 
near  Buenos  Ayres,  a  whale's  skull  with  jaw-bones,  found  at  the 
Puente  de  Toledo  near  Madrid,  and  the  remains  of  a  mastodon. 

The  Paseo  de  RecoMtos  ends  at  the  Plaza  de  Colon  (PI.  II ; 
H,  6),  which  contains  a  Statue  of  Columbus  by  Jeronimo  Sufiol 
(1885).  —  The  Paseo  de  la  Castellana  (PI.  I ;  H,  5-2),  which  be- 
gins here,  derives  its  name  from  a  spring,  the  water  of  which,  on 
account  of  its  coolness,  Cervantes  characterized  as  'extremadisima\ 
The  spring  rose  near  the  obelisk  mentioned  below.  To  the  right  of 
the  paseo  is  the  Oerman  Embassy  (Embajada  de  Alemania).  —  In 
the  N.  part  of  the  paseo,  beyond  the  Plaza  del  Obelisco  (PI.  I ;  H,  3), 
with  its  modem  ObeUskj  are  an  Equestrian  Statute  of  Marshal  Manuel 
Oviierrez  de  la  Concha  (1808-74),  by  Andres  Aleu,  and  a  large 
bronze  *Monument  of  Isabella  the  Catholic  (PI.  I ;  H,  2),  by  Manuel 
0ms  (1883),  Adjoining  the  last,  standing  in  a  garden  on  a  height  to  the 
right,  is  the  new  Palacio  de  la  Industria  y  de  las  Artes  (PI.  I ;  H,  2), 
used  for  the  annual  exhibitions  of  art.  —  To  the  N.  the  paseo  ends 
at  the  Hipddromo  (PI.  I,  H,  1,  2 ;  see  p.  58). 

In  the  Calle  de  Claudio  Coello  is  the  church  of  San  Andres  de 
Ids  FlamencoB  (PI.  I;  I,  4),  the  high-altar-piece  of  which  is  a  large 
♦Painting  by  Rubens  (of  his  latest  period),  representing  the  Cruci- 
fixion of  St.  Andrew  in  presence  of  Mary  Magdalen  and  St.  George  (?). 
Key  of  the  church  kept  by  the  sacristan,  who  lives  adjacent  (1  p.; 
best  time  for  a  visit,  1  p.m.). 


Among  the  liveliest  streets  in  the  N.  quarters  of  the  town  are  the 
short  Calle  de  la  Monttfra  (PI.  U;  F,  7),  which  runs  to  the  N.E.  from 
the  Puerta  del  Sol  fp.  65),  and  its  continuation  the  Calle  de  Fueu- 
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earril  (PI.  II ;  F,  6,  5),  which  is  aboat  1  M.  in  length.  To  the  E.  of  the 
latter(No.  5  Calle  de  San  Mateo)  is  the  CoUgio  de  Sordo'Mudoa  y  dt 
Citgos  (PI.  U ;  G,  6),  or  asylnm  for  deaf-mutes  and  the  blind,  /onnded 
in  1806  (adm.,  see  p.  61).  Beyond  the  Gloritfte  de  BUbao  (Pi.  I,  2; 
F,  5)  the  street  ends  at  the  Glo&ibta  db  Quetboo  (PL  I,  F  4 ;  tram- 
way-line Ha,  p.  56).  —  Here  begins  the  broad  Calle  de  Bravo  Mnrillo 
(tramway  lib,  p.  56),  which  ascends  to  the  N,  to  (^2  M.)  the  — 

Dep6sit08  del  Canal  de  Lozoya  (PI.  I,  F  3;  adm.,  see  p.  61), 
the  reservoirs  from  which  Madrid  is  supplied  with  drinking-water. 
They  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  street  and  occupy  the  highest  ground 
in  the  city.  The  Old  Reservoir,  to  the  left,  constructed  in  18i68,  is 
embellished  with  a  fountain  and  three  allegorioal  figures  referring  to 
the  river  Lozoya.  It  contains  a  supply  of  water  sufficient  for  three 
days  and  is  connected  with  three  ram&let  or  canals,  two  for  the 
acequfas,  or  irrigation  channels,  and  one  for  the  aqueduct  of  drink- 
ing-water. The  separation  is  made  at  the  Ccua  del  Partid6r.  The 
New  ReservohTj  to  the  E.  of  the  street,  completed  in  1883,  is  in  the 
form  of  a  huge  vault,  23  ft.  high,  230  yds.  long,  and  160  yds.  wide, 
supported  by  1040  granite  pillars.  It  contains  about  83,000,000 
gallons  of  water,  or  enough  to  supply  the  city's  needs  for  nine  days. 
A  third  building  is  now  in  course  of  construction  to  the  N.  of  the 
old  reservoir,  —  The  water  is  procured  from  the  river  Xosoya,  which 
rises  in  a  lake  on  the  Penalara  (p.  122),  at  a  height  of  8000  ft,  above 
the  sea-level.  It  is  first  collected  in  the  Pont6n  de  la  Oliva,  formed 
by  a  stone  embankment  (presa),  120  ft.  high  and  18-166  ft.  thick, 
and  then  conducted  to  Madrid,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  by  the  Canal 
de  Lozoya  (44  M.  long),  which  was  constructed  in  1861-68. 

A  little  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Depositos  lies  the  Cementerio  de  la 
Sacramental  de  San  Luis  (PI.  I ;  E,  2),  a  cemetery  laid  out  in  1831, 
which  may  be  reached  either  by  the  cart-track  beginning  opposite 
the  *Lavadero  del  Lozoya'  (Calle  de  Bravo  Murillo  30)  or  by  the 
footpath  skirting  the  N.  side  of  the  old  reservoir.  It  contains  the 
graves  of  Francisco  Goya  (1764-1828),  the  painter,  and  of  Juan 
EugerUo  Hartxenbusch  (I8O0-8O) ,  a  writer  of  German  descent  and 
author  of  the  popular  'Amantes  de  Teru^l'  and  other  novels.  The 
peculiar  Spanish  custom  of  burial  in  niohes  (comp.  p.  210)  is  well 
illustrated  here.   Fine  view  of  the  Guadarrama  Mountains. 

"We  may  now  take  the  tramway  fr5m  the  Depositos  to  the  Glorieta 
de  Quevedo  and  thence  follow  the  Calle  de  San  Bernardo  towards 
the  S.W.  This  leads  to  the  Globibta  db  San  Bbbna&do  (PI.  I ; 
F,  5),  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  notorious  Qtienuidero,  or  place 
of  execution  erected  by  the  Inquisition  for  the  benefit  of  heretics. 
In  the  making  of  the  adjoining  Calle  de  Carranza  (to  the  E.),  soon 
after  the  September  Revolution  of  1868,  eloquent  relics  of  this 
'bras^ro  inquisitorial'  were  discovered  in  the  shape  of  large  deposits 
of  ashes,  cinders,  and  human  bones. 
~  In  the  pait  of  the  Calle  de  San  Bernardo  to  the  S.  of  the  glorieta 
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lie  the  large  Hospital  de  la  Princesa  (right ;  PI.  I,  E  5) ;  the  old  Con- 
vent ofMorUserrat  (right),  now  used  as  a  prison  for  women  (Cdrcel  de 
Mujeres^,  with  a  long-closed  and  ruinous  church;  and  the  ne^w 
Convento  de  las  Salesas  (left). 

Just  beyond  the  last,  to  the  left,  is  the  Calle  de  Daoiz,  leading  to  the 
Plaza  dbl  Dos  db  Mato  (PI.  I;  F,  5).  In  the  middle  of  this,  surrounded 
by  flowerobeds  and  enclosed  by  a  railing,  is  the  gateway  of  the  old  Parqtte 
d€  MonMion^  where  the  Spanish  artillery  officers  Luis  Daois  and  Pedro 
Velarde  fell  on  May  2nd,  1808,  in  the  attempt  to  expel  the  French  (p.  67). 

Farther  on  in  the  Calle  de  San  Bernardo  is  the  University  (^Pl. 

E,  6),  which  was  removed  to  Madrid  in  1836  from  Alcala  de  Henares 
(p.  152)  and  received  the  title  of  Vniversidad  Central.  It  occupies  a 
building  named  El  Noviciado^  formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  and 
is  now  attended  by  about  6600  students.  Adjacent  is  the  Ministerio 
de  Orcuiia  y  JtL8ticia(V\.  II;  E,  6),  or  Ministry  of  Justice.  The  street 
ends  at  the  Plaza  de  Santo  Domingo  (PI.  II ;  E,  7).  —  No.  4  in  the 
Calle  de  Isabel  la  Cat61ica,  which  runs  hence  to  the  N.,  is  the  old 
Ftison  of  the  Inquisition.  In  the  revolution  of  March,  1820,  tMs 
building  was  stormed  by  the  people  and  partly  destroyed;  after- 
wards it  served  as  a  barrack  and  finally  passed  into  private  hands. 
A  few  decades  ago  extensive  subterranean  dungeons  were  discovered 
below  this  building,  containing  numerous  human  bones.  —  We  may 
now  return  from  the  Plaza  de  Santo  Domingo  to  the  Puerta  del  Sol 
through  the  Calle  de  Preciados  j  or  we  may  proceed  to  the  W.  through 
the  Calle  de  Torrijos  to  the  Plaza  de  los  Miiiisterios  (p.  100),  and  thence 
to  the  Plaza  de  Oriente  (p.  95).  In  the  Calle  de  Torrijos  (No.  9)  is  the 
BritiahEmbassy^  in  the  palace  once  belonging  to  Card.  Ximenez  (p.  63). 

e.  Weit  Quarters  of  the  City.    Plaza  de  Oriente.  Boyal  Palace 
and  Armeria.  Marine  Mnseum.    Calle  Mayor.  Plaza  Mayor. 

The  Calle  del  Arenal  (PI.  F,  E,  7),  the  scene  of  an  attempt 
on  the  life  of  King  Amadeus  in  1872,  leads  to  the  W.  from  the 
Puerta  del  Sol  (p.  65)  to  the  Plaza  de  Oriente  and  the  Royal  Palace. 
To  the  left,  about  halfway  down  the  street,  stands  the  church  of 
San  Oin^B  (PI.  E,  F,  7 ;  8t,  Oenesius),  which  contains  a  statue  of 
Christ  by  Alfonso  Vergaz  and  a  Scourging  of  Christ  by  Alonso  Cano, 
The  fore-court  (lonja)  formerly  served  as  a  graveyard ;  and  the  vaults 
(hdveda)  under  the  church  (entrance  in  the  Calle  de  Bordadores) 
were  once  frequented  by  religious  enthusiasts  of  hoth  sexes  for  dis- 
ciplinary flagellation. 

The  Calle  de  San  Martin,  beginniDg  opposite  the  church  of  St.  Oin^s, 
leads  to  the  N.E.  to  two  small  squares  lying  side  by  side:  —  to  theri^t 
the  Plaza  de  las  Descalzas,  and  to  the  left  the  Plaxa  de  San  Martin  (PI.  II ; 

F,  7),  with  its  flower-beds.  On  the  S.  side  of  these  squares  lie  the  Caja 
de  Ahorros  (municipal  savings  bank),  dating  from  1838,  and  the  Monte  de 
Pieddd  (municipal  pawnshop),  founded  in  1703.  In  front  of  the  two  build- 
ings are  statues  of  their  founders,  the  Marquis  de  Pontejo*  and  FraneUeo 
Piquir.  The  convent-church  of  the  D«scalza$  Reales^  to  the  K.,  contains 
the  handsome  monument  of  the  foundress,  the  Infanta  Maria,  daughter  of 
Charles  V.,  by  Pompeo  Leoni. 
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The  Oalle  del  Aren&l  ends  at  the  attractive  Plaza  de  Isabel  Se- 
gunda  (PL  II ;  E,  7),  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  Stattte  of  the  Drama. 
On  the  W.  side  of  this  plaza  stands  the  Teatro  Rail  (see  below). 

The  *Plaza  de  Oriente  (PI.  II;  E,  7),  the  largest  plaza  in  Madrid, 
was  laid  out  by  Joseph  Napoleon,  the  *Rey  Plazu^as'  (p.  64),  who 
removed  several  convents,  a  chnrch,  a  garden,  and  about  600  houses 
to  make  room  for  it.  Its  dominant  feature  is  the  imposing  E.  facade 
of  the  royal  palace,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Calle  de  Bailin 
(pp.  101, 104).  On  the  E.  side  stands  the  Teatro  Be&l  (p.  67).  —  The 
middle  of  the  plaza  is  occupied  by  an  oval  ''OlorUta\  surrounded 
by  fourteen  colossal  statues  of  kings  ('Reyes'),  which,  having  been 
orig:inaUy  designed  to  adorn  the  roof  of  the  palace  (like  the  similar 
figures  in  the  Buen  Retire,  p.  84,  and  at  Burgos  and  Toledo,  pp.  27, 
143),  are  not  seen  to  advantage  at  close  quarters.  In  the  middle  of 
the  Glori^ta  rises  a  fine  ^Eqtiestrian  Statue  of  Philip  IF.,  executed 
by  Pietro  Tacca  of  Florence,  after  a  painting  by  Velazquez,  and 
hence,  perhaps,  more  pictorial  than  plastic  in  its  general  idea.  It 
is  cast  in  two  parts,  which  are  united  by  the  saddle-girth.  The  balance 
of  the  rearing  horse  is  said  to  be  maintained  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  hind-quarters  are  filled  with  lead.  The  reliefs  represent  the 
king  conferring  the  cross  of  Santiago  on  Velazquez  and  encouraging 
the  arts  and  sciences.  The  handsome  Fountain^  with  its  four  bronze 
lions,  is  by  Francisco  EUas  and  JosS  Tcmas.  The  plaza  and  palace 
produce  a  very  picturesque  impression  by  moonlight. 

The  *Boyal  Palace  (Palacio  Redl,  PI.  D  7;  adm.,  see  p.  61),  an 
imposing  rectangular  structure  on  a  height  overlooking  the  Manza- 
nares,  occupies  the  site  of  an  older  palace  (destroyed  by  fire  in  1734), 
which  had  succeeded  the  Moorish  Alcazar.  On  every  side,  and  especi- 
ally from  the  valley  of  the  Manzanares  to  the  N."W.,  its  general  effect 
is  very  Impressive.  The  rapid  slope  of  the  ground  towards  the  "W. 
has  been  neutralized  by  immense  substructures  of  solid  masonry, 
which  add  greatly  to  its  bold  effectiveness  as  seen  from  that  side. 
The  building  is  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle  enclosing  a  court;  it 
occupies  26,900  sq.  yds.  of  ground,  its  sides  are  600  ft.  long,  and 
its  height  varies  from  80  ft.  to  166  ft.  (including  the  substructures). 
This  rectangle,  at  the  corners  of  which  are  four  massive  'torres',  is 
adjoined  on  the  S.  by  two  projecting  wings,  enclosing  the  Plaza  de 
Armas  (p.  97).  The  entire  building  consists  of  granite,  with  door 
and  window  openings  and  other  ornaments  in  white,  marble-like 
*piedra  de  Colmendr'.  The  original  plan  for  the  new  palace  was 
supplied  by  the  Turin  architect  Juvara^  who  designed  a  building  on 
a  mu^n  more  extensive  scale  to  occupy  the  heights  of  San  Bernardino, 
to  the  N.  This,  however,  was  rejected  as  too  costly,  and  the  present 
palace  was  begun  in  1738  from  the  designs  of  Giovanni  Battia^g 
ISacchettij  also  of  Turin.  It  was  ready  for  occupation  in  1764,  when 
Uharles  III.  tooK  possession.  Its  total  cost  down  to  1808  amounted 
to  about  76,000,000  pesetas  (3,000,000/.).   The  main  fagade  is  on 
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the  S.  side,  but  it  is  better  to  enter  the  inner  court  (146  ft,  square) 
directly  from  the  N.  side. 

The  main  features  of  the  Intbbiob  are  the  Throne  Room,  the 
State  Dining  Room,  the  Hall  of  Gasparini,  and  the  Grand  Staircase. 
It  was  on  the  Orand  Staircase  (Eacalera  Principal)  that  Napoleon 
said  to  his  brother  Joseph  'vous  serez  mieux  log^  que  moi',  and  that 
he  exclaimed,  laying  his  hand  on  one  of  the  white  marble  lions, 
*je  la  tiens  *enfln,  cette  Espagne,  si  desirtfe'.  The  ceiling  is  covered 
with  a  large  painting  of  the  Triumph  of  Religion  and  the  Church, 
by  the  Italian  Corrado  Oiacinto.  —  The  Saldn  de  Embajaddrea  or 
Throne  Room^  dating  from  the  time  of  Charles  III.  (1759-98),  is 
very  elaborately  decorated.  The  throne  is  superb ;  it  has  four  steps, 
and  on  each  side  are  two  lions  of  gilt  bronze.  The  huge  chandeliers 
are  made  of  rock  crystal,  mounted  in  silver,  and  the  mirrors  were 
made  at  San  Ildefonso  (La  Granja).  The  ceiling  is  adorned  with  a 
painting  of  the  ^Majesty  of  Spain',  by  0,  B,  Tiepolo,  representing 
the  virtues  of  the  kings  and  various  types  of  the  people  in  their  local 
dress.  —  Another  superb  room  is  the  Cdmara  de  Oasparinij  designed 
by  the  Italian  artist  of  that  name  in  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  The 
ceiling  is  made  of  porcelain  from  the  factory  of  Buen  Retire,  in 
Japanese  design;  the  walls  are  covered  with  ivory-white  satin, 
embroidered  in  gold  and  flowers  of  different  colours.  —  The  State 
Dining  Room  is  the  largest  in  Europe.  It  consists  of  three  rooms 
divided  by  two  arches,  and  is  wholly  made  of  marble  of  different 
colours  and  bronze.  The  middle  fresco  represents  the  return  of 
Columbus  to  Barcelona  with  the  treasures  brought  from  America, 
which  he  offers  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  —  Scattered  throughout 
the  private  rooms  are  a  large  number  of  magnificent  Clocks  (col- 
lected by  Ferdinand  VII.)  and  a  fine  show  of  Porcelain  from  the 
factory  in  the  Buen  Retire  (p.  85).  —  The  windows  command  fine 
♦Views  of  the  city  and  of  the  plain  bounded  by  the  Guadarrama  Mts., 
on  which  the  Escorial  is  conspicuous.  To  the  W.,  at  our  feet,  are 
the  Manzanares  and  the  park  of  the  Real  Casa  de  Campo. 

The  Palace  Chapbl  (Real  Capilla  de  Palacio),  in  the  N.  wing  of 
the  palace,  and  entered  from  the  corridor  of  the  main  story,  contains 
16  large  columns  of  dark-grey  marble,  and  has  its  dome  and  walls 
adorned  with  frescoes  by  Corrado  Oiacinto  (Holy  Trinity  and  tutelary 
saints- of  Spain).  Above  the  high-altar  is  an  Annunciation  by  Raphael 
MengSj  of  the  latest  period  of  the  painter.  —  Two  rooms  opposite  the 
sacristy  contain  the  Relicdrio  de  la  Real  Capilla^  or  Royal  Treasury 
of  Holy  Relics ,  placed  here  in  1896.  Admission  on  application  to 
the  director.   Catalogue  in  preparation. 

I.  Boom.  In  the  centre  is  a  reliquary  that  belonged  to  CharleA  IV., 
richly  mounted  with  gilded  bronze.  Ahove  the  altar,  on  the  wall,  is  a  silver 
relief  of  Aitila  yielding  to  the  prayers  of  Pope  Leo  I.,  by  Algardi  of  Bo- 
logna (17th  cent.). 

II.  Room.  First  Case:  39.  Crucifix  of  malachite,  before  which  the 
Spanish  kings  say  morning-prayer  on  their  birthdays.  —  Second  Case: 
d5.  EeUquary  with  a  splinter  of  Christ's  crown  of  thorns ;  38.  Chalice  made 
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of  tbe  first  platfnum  brougbi  from  America  \  42.  Reliqiiftry  with  tlie  right 

arm  of  John  the  Baptiit,   formerly  belonging  to  the  Knighta  of  lUlta: 

55.  Eellquary  with  the  ^lignum  cmciB\  »t  the  adoration  of  which  on  Oooa 

Friday  the  Spanish  kings  pardon  condemned  criminals   (eomp.  p.  08) ;  07. 

Reliqnary  containing  a  nail  from  the  cross  of  Christ,  said  to  have  been 

taken  from  the  French  crown-treaaury  by  Francis  I.  and  sent  to  Charles  V. 

in  1626  in  order  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  French  hostages  detained  in 

Madrid.    Both  of  these  last  reliquaries  are  richly  ornamented  with  jewels 

presented  by  Queen  Isabella  II.  (representing  a  value  of  35,000/.).  09.  Be- 

Uqoary  with  ui  extraordinarily  minute  group  of  the  Crucitixion,  carved 

in  wood  by  Al.  Berruguete  (p.  liv).  —  Third  Case :    119.  Chest  with  the 

bones  of  King  Ferdinand  HI.  (d.  1252),  who  was  canonized  in  1671.  —  Fourth 

Case  s  Cross  of  rock  crystal ,   once  the  property  of  Philip  II.  —  On  the 

wall  to  the  right  of  the  window  is  an  autogruph  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo 

(d.  158i). 

The  Tapiceria  of  the  palace  contains  a  unique  Collection  of  Taptttry 
(topieet)^  coming  from  the  old  Fitbrica  de  Tapices,  which,  however,  is  not 
^wn  to  the  publie  except  in  Easter  Week  (oomp.  p.  58).  There  are 
SOD  pieces  in  all.  The  following  are  the  most  noteworthy:  Conquest  of 
Tunis  by  Charles  V.,  executed  by  Pannemaker  of  Brussels  from  drawings 
oy  Jehan  Comdis  Vermeyen  (ten  pieces,  two  missing)*.  History  of  the  Virgin, 
on  a  gold  ground  (six  pieces);  Story  of  David  and  Bathsheba;  Life  of 
St.  ^obn ;  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  after  Soger  van  der  Weyden;  Temptation  of 
St.  Antony,  after  Bogch;  Last  Supper  j  The  i\pocaIypse;  the  Seven  Deadly 
Sins-,  Life  of  St.  Paul,  after  Bloemart. 

The  Royal  Library,  in  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  palace,  contains  about 
JJ0»00O  printed  volumes,  3000  MS8.  (some  of  which  are  very  valuable),  and 
tiie  Archivo  de  la  Corona.  It  is  shown  only  by  permission  from  the  In- 
tendencia  General  (p.  60). 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  palace  lie  the  Jardinea  del  Palacio,  generally 
«ttown  as  the  Campo  del  Moro  (PI.  C,  D.  7,  8)  from  the  Almoravid  Ali 
n>n  Tilsuf,  who  pitched  his  camp  here  in  1109,  when  besieging  the  Alcazar. 
The  gardens  were  first  laid  out  by  Philip  11.  in  1506  and  are  frequently 
inentioned  in  Spanish  history.  For  a  long  time  they  were  left  in  a  very 
neglected  condition,  but  in  1890  they  were  restored  at  great  expense.  The 
two  beautiful  marble  fountains,  the  Fuente  de  la*  Conchas  and  the  Fuente 
de  log  Triiones,  were  transferred  to  this  spot  from  Aranjuez  in  1841;  the 
latter  has  been  painted  by  Velazquez  (No.  1109  in  the  Prado  Gallery, 
P-  "<6).    Visitors  are  seldom  admitted  to  the  gardens. 

Fiom  the  inner  palace-yard  a  covered  passage  leads  below  the 
S.  wing  to  tbe  Flaza  db  Abmab  (PI.  II ;  6,  7).  The  S.E;  wing  of 
^be  palace  -contains  the  Intendencia  and  the  servants'  apartments.  A 
fine  view  of  the  royal  gardens,  the  valley  of  the  Manzanares,  and 
the  Guadarrama  Mts.  is  obtained  from  the  arcade  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  Plaza  de  Armas.  —  The  new  building  in  the  S.W.  corner  of 
the  Plaza  de  Armas,  opened  in  1893,  contains  the  royal  — 

**AnBeria  (PI.  D,  8;  adm. ,  see  p.  60),  a  world  -  renowned 
collection  of  arms  and  armour.  The  founder  of  the  collection  was 
Charles  V.,  who  enriched  the  old  royal  armoury  at  Valladolid  by 
numerous  excellent  works  of  German  and  Italian  origin.  Philip  II. 
transferred  the  chief  objects  to  Madrid  and  placed  them  in  a  build- 
ing on  the  site  of  the  present  new  cathedral.  There  the  collection 
remained  for  over  300  years,  enlarged  by  each  successive  ruler  of 
^P&in.  In  1834  this  building  was  gutted  by  fire,  when  many  ban- 
nwB  and  other  contents  of  the-  armoury  were  destroyed.  A  catalogue 
18  in  preparation. 
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The  Yestibulo  contains  four  suits  of  ancient  Japanese  aimour, 
presented  by  a  Japanese  ambassador  to  Philip  II.  (1683)  and 
somewhat  injured  by  the  fire  (p.  97).  D  64,  66.  Shields  Irom  the 
Convent  of  Ona  (12-1 3tb  cent.)  j  M  71-74.  Kemains  of  standards 
and  banners  of  Charles  V, ;  M  75.  Remains  of  a  banner  of  Fhili-p  II.  and 
his  wife  Mary  of  England ;  M  82.  Spanish  standard  used  at  the  battle 
of  Lepanto  (1671);  M  87,  88.  Remains  of  banners  of  Philip  II. 

Sal6n  Pbincipal.  To  the  left,  by  the  S.  end- wall.  A  11.  Light 
field-suit  and  sword  of  Philip  the  Handsome  (d.  1606);  A  16. 
♦Tournament- suit  of  Philip  the  Handsome.  —  W,  side.  A  17. 
Tournament-suit  of  Philip  the  Handsome;  A  14.  Light  fl eld-armour 
of  Emp.  CharUs  V.  (d.  1568);  A  108.  Field-armour  of  Charles  V., 
by  the  Augsburg  armourer  Plattner  Kolmann  (1631).  The  first  case 
contains  morions  and  campaign-boots  of  Philip  the  Handsome^  Otar- 
Us  K,  and  others.  A  188.  *Field  -  armour  of  Charles  K.,  executed 
by  the  Italian  Bartolommeo  Oampl  in  imitation  of  ancient  RomaD 
armour ;  M  73.  Remains  of  a  banner  of  Charles  V.  The  second  case 
contains  the  turban  and  armour  of  the  pirate  Kaireddin  CBarharowi) 
and  a  Moorish  quiver  taken  by  the  '  Catholic  Kings'.  A  295.  Parts 
of  an  equipment  of  Alexander  Famese  (d.  1692);  A  369.  Field 
harness,  said  to  have  belonged  to  Charles  EmmaniLel  I. ,  Ihike  of 
Savoy  (6.,  1630).  —  N.  end-wall.  Case  1  contains  weapons  and  clothes 
belonging  to  All  Pasha^  the  commander  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at  the 
battle  of  Lepanto ;  also  a  Turkish  flag  and  other  trophies,  and  the 
banner  of  the  Spanish  admiral  Don  John  ofAtistria  (d.  1677).  M  79, 
78.  Spanish  standards  from  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  —  E.  side.  The  cases 
contain  consecrated  swords,  presented  by  the  popes,  for  doughty 
deeds  against  the  infidels,  to  John  II.  and  Henry  IV.  of  Castile, 
Charles  K,  PhUip  II.,  Philip  III.,  and  Philip  IV.;  Toledo  blades 
(p.  147),  cross-bows,  hunting  weapons  and  apparatus,  and  firearms  of 
the  16-17th  cent. ;  Turkish  weapons  of  the  16-18th  cent. ;  Madrid 
rifles  of  tbe  18th  cent.;  trophies  from  the  conquest  of  Oran  (1732); 
sword  of  the  Dvke  of  Wellington ;  uniform  and  other  relics  of  Al- 
fonso XIL  (d.  1886). 

We  now  return  down  the  middle  of  the  room.  Section  1.  To 
the  right,  armour  for  cavalry  and  infantry  from  the  end  of  the  16ih 
cent. ;  tournament-suit  of  Charles  V.  (made  by  Kolmann  of  Augs- 
burg; 1516)  and  the  armour  he  wore  at  the  capture  of  TuniB'(1536). 
In  the  middle  are  two  Turkish  ship's  lanterns,  captured  at  Lepanto. 
—  A  glass-case  in  Section  2  contains  the  famous  •  Visigothic  Crowns, 
discovered  in  1868  and  1860  at  Guarrazar  (p.  161).  According  to 
an  inscription  on  a  similar  crown,  found  at  the  same  time  and 
place  and  now  in  the  Mus^e  de  Cluny  at  Paris,  these  curious  ob- 
jects date  back  in  part  to  the  days  of  King  Recceswind  (649-672). 
Farther  on,  to  the  right,  are  remains  of  a  Moorish  Banner  taken 
at  the  BaUle  of  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa  (1212) ;  spurs  and  remains 
of  a  cloak  of  St.  Ferdinand  (d.   1252);    catalogue  of  Charles  V.'s 
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Armoury,  with  drawings,  prepared  in  1660  for  Philip  II. ;  trtvelling 
litter  of  CharUi  V, ;  chaise-k-porteurs  belonging  to  Philip  II,  •  suits 
of  boy- armour  made  for  Don  Carlos  (p.  74),  Philip  III,  (d.  1621) 
PMUp  IV,  (d.  1665),  Don  Baltasar  Carlos  (d.  1645 ;  son  of  Philip  IV.) 
and  the  Infante  Ferdinand^  the  victor  of  Niirdlingen.    To  the  left 
are  various  suits  of  armour  belonging  to  Charles  F.,  including  two 
by  Kolmann  (1525  and  1538),  one  made  in  Italy  (ca.  1543),  and 
remains  of  the  field-suit  he  wore  during  the  unsuccessful  attack  on 
Algiers  (1541).  —  Section  3.   To  the  right :  A  239.   Fine  suit  of 
PMUp  II,y  by  Kolmann  (1549);  0  11.  Milanese  cuirass  made  by 
Bernardino  Cantoni  for  Emp,  Maximilian  I. ;  parade-armour ,  by 
Pfeffenhauser  of  Hamburg,    supposed  to  have  belonged  to  King 
Sebastian   of  Portugal  (d.  1578)  j  C  12,  13.    Milanese   armour  of 
Charles  V,;  A  147.  Italian  parade- armour  of  CharUs  V.    In  the  case 
to  the  left  are  the  Weaporis  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  captured  in  1525 
at  the  battle  of  Pavia.   (The  alleged  sword  of  this  monarch  was 
restored-  to  France  at  Murat's  demand  in  1808,  with  various  absurd 
and  humiliating  formalities.)  The  same  case  contains  the  swords  of 
8t.  Ferdinand  (the  famous  'Lobera'),  of  the  Cid  ('la  Colada'  and  *la 
Tizona*),  of  Fetdinand  V.  of  Aragon  (d.  1516),  of  Oorudlo  de  Cor- 
dovoy  the  'Great  Captain',  of  Fernando  Cortes  (f),  of  Charles  K,  and 
of  Philip  IL;  also  the  *Helmet  of  King  Martin  of  Aragon  (d.  1410), 
the  Burgundian  morions  and  shields  of  CharUs  V.  and  Don  John  of 
Austria,  and  the  gauntlets  of  Emp.  Maximilian  I.  —  Section  4.    To 
the  left:  Armour  of  Charles  V,,  including  a  magnificent  *Suit  of 
field-armour,  made  by  Nigroni  of  Milan,  and  the  equestrian  armour 
worn  by  the  emperor  at  the  battle  of  Miihlberg  (1547) ;  weapons  of 
Elector  John  Frederick  of  Saxony,  captured  at  Muhlberg.    To  the 
right.  Armour  of  Philip  IV.  (d.  1665").  —  Section  5.    To  the  left: 
Armour  oi  Philip  II.,  by  Kolmann  (1544),  Wolf  of  Landshut  (1550), 
and  others.    To  the  right:   Armour  of  Philip  III.   and  Philip  IV. 
In  the  middle  are  French  and  Portuguese  ship's  lanterns,  captured 
by  Alvaro  de  Bazan  (p.  103)  in  1582,  at  the  battle  of  the  island  of 
San  Miguel.  —  On  the  walls  hang  tapestry  from   the  Tapiceria 
(p.  97),  including  four  pieces  of  Brussels  tapestry  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  cent.,  with  scenes  from  the  campaigns  of  Arch- 
duke Albert  in  the  Low  Countries. 

The  Catedral  de  Nueotra,  SefLora  de  la  Almudena  (PI.  D,  8), 
now  building  (from  designs  of  the  Marques  de  Oubas)  on  the  site 
of  the  Old  Armoury,  takes  its  name  from  the  ancient  church  of  the 
Virgen  de  la  Almudena  (see  p.  63),  which  stood  down  to  1869  hard 
by,  at  the  comer  of  the  Calle  May6r  (p.  103). 

To  the  N.  of  the  palace,  and  entered  by  No.  2  Calle  de  BaiMn, 
are  theBeales  CaballerizaB  y  Cochira  (PI.  D,  7;  adm.,  see  p.  61), 
or  royal  stables  and  coach-houses.  The  horses,  about  100  in  num- 
ber, represent  studs  in  different  parts  of  Europe.   Among  the  most 
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Inteiesting  are  the  cream-coloured  horses  from  the  royal  stud  at 
Aranjuez  (p.  126),  the  'jaquitas'  of  Andalnsia,  and  the  ponies  from 
the  Shetland  Isles  and  Oalicla.  The  fine  mules,  used  in  the  royal 
carriages,  will  also  attract  attention.  —  The  Harness  Boom  (Quar- 
n£s)  contains  harness,  saddles,  liveries,  caparisons,  hammer-cloths, 
and  the  like.  The  old  stirrups  (estrCbos)^  with  pointed  ends  used 
as  spurs,  should  be  noticed.  —  Among  the  state  and  other  carriages 
in  the  Cochera  are  many  of  historical  interest.  An  ebony  carriage, 
in  which  Johanna  the  Mad  is  said  to  have  driven  about  with  the 
dead  body  of  her  husband,  really  dates  from  the  17th  century. 
Among  the  others  are  a  carriage  given  by  Napoleon  I.  to  Charles  IV. 
and  the  bridal  carriage  of  Ferdinand  VII.  and  Christina  of  Naples. 

Opposite  the  Koyal  Stables  opens  the  Plaza  db  los  MiNisTiBios, 
with  the  Senado  (PI.  E,  7)  or  Senate,  a  building  of  little  interest, 
originally  an  Augustine  college.  In  1814  it  was  the  meeting-place 
of  the  first  Cortes,  and  bore  the  inscription :  ^La  podestad  de  hacer 
leyes  reside  en  las  Cortes  con  el  Rey\  A  little  later ,  after  the 
return  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  it  was  plundered  by  the  mob.  In  1835  it 
was  assigned  to  the  senate.  The  staircase  is  embellished  with  a 
painting  of  the  battle  of  Lepanto  by  Juan  Luna  Novicio  (1887) ; 
the  Sal6n  de  Conferencias  contains  the  celebrated  *  Surrender  of 
Granada  by  Pradilla  (1882).  —  To  the  right  is  the  Ministry  of  the 
Marine  (PI.  E,  6 ,  7).  We  pass  through  the  main  doorway,  traverse 
the  courts,  and  proceed  through  the  door  to  the  right  to  the  — 

MuBeo  Kaval  (PI.  II,  E  6;  adm. ,  see  p.  61),  [an  interesting 
collection  of  models  of  ships,  arms,  plans,  flags,  portraits,  and  the 
like,  founded  in  1843  and  occupying  eleven  rooms.  Catalogue  1  p. 

Ground  Floor.  The  Vestibulb  (Forteria)  contains  a  painting  of  an 
episode  in  the  battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent  (1797),  some  ahip^a  lanterns 
(fardlas),  and  other  objects.  In  the  middle  is  an  ethnographical  collection 
from  China,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  and  other  places.  —  Booh  I  (Sola  <f< 
Arsenales).  Belief-plans  of  the  arsenals  of  San  Fernando,  Cartagena,  El 
Ferrol,  Porto  Bico,  etc.  Collection  of  the  various  kinds  of  timber  used 
for  ship-building  in  different  countries ;  models  of  ships  and  docks j  view 
of  Cartagena;  lantern  from  the  wrecked  ship  'Ferdinand  'VII\  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  are  two  large  canoes,  each  made  of  a  single  piece 
of  wood.  —  Boom  II  (S<»la  de  Artilleria  y  Mdquinas).  Collection  of  fire 
arms,  models  of  cannons,  projectiles^  model  of  the  engines  of  the  cruiser 
Numantia;  spears  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  Sulu,  Fetnando  Po,  etc.  — 
Booh  III  (Sala  de  Jdreias  y  Velamen).  Specimens  of  cordage  and  cables.  — 
We  now  ascend  the  winding  staircase  to  the  — 

First  Floor.  Booh  IV  (Sala  de  Coloniat  Uitramarinat).  Portraits  of 
Juan  Sebastian  Elcano,  Ferdinand  Magalhaes  (Magellan),  Vasco  Nunez  de 
Balboa,  Fernando  Cortes ,  and  Francisco  Pizarro  \  piece  of  the  tree  under 
which  Cortes  spent  his  'doleful  night'  (la  noche  trUte)  In  Mexico  (see 
Baedeker*$  United  States  and  Mexico)',  representation  of  the  discovery  of 
America  on  Aug.  3rd,  1492*,  weapons  and  banners  from  Cochin  China, 
taken  at  Saigon  in  1859;  weapons  and  models  of  boats  of  the  natives  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  Borneo.  Celebes,  China,  and  South  America.  — 
Boou  V  (Sala  de  la  Marina  Hutorica).  Water-colour  paintings  of  ships 
from  antiquity  down  to  the  present  day  •,  portraits  of  Don  John  of  Austria, 
Andrea  Doria,  Roger  de  Lauria,  and  other  celebrated  admirals  \  consecrated 
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sword  presenied  by  Pope  Plus  V.  to  Don  John  of  Austria ;  Mmainf  of 
two  Spanish  ships,  the  *San  Pedro  Alcantara*  and  the  *Sob«rano\  which 
sank  in  1816  and  1854  \  models  of  shipi,  etc.  —  We  now  proceed  to  the 
right  through  an  ante-room  into  Boom  VI  (Sola  dt  Recverdot  Celombinci). 
Portraits  of  Columbus  CNo.  1.   Ck>py  of  the  portrait  in  the  National  Library), 
Plzarro,  Magalhaes,  and  the  ^Catholic  Kings'*;  copy  of  the  map  of  the 
world  by  Gabriel  de  Yalseca  (1489) ;  chart  drawn  in  1500  by  the  pilot  Juan 
de  la  Cosa,  from  observations  made  on  the  second  voyage  of  Columbus  in 
U93.  —  We  now  return  through  the  ante-room  to  Room  VII  (Saia  de  F*r- 
nmdo  Setto).    Portraits  of  Ferdinand  VI.,  his  minister  Marqu^  de  la  En- 
senada,  and  other  contemporaries;  paintings  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar 
(1806)  and  other  naval  engagements ;  painting  of  the  battie  of  Lepanto 
(^0.  82),  brought  from  the  Dominican  convent  of  Malaga  and  valuable 
for  its  representation  of  the  ships  and  eostumes-of  the  time.    In  the  middle 
of  the  room,  various  models  pf  ships.  —  Room  VIII  (Saia  di  la  Marina 
Modema).    Ships'  models  of  the  19th  century,  including  (near  the  exit)  the 
unfortunate  cruiser  *Beina  B  egente",  which  waslost  in  1896 ;  admiral's  uniform 
worn  by  King  Alfonso  XII. ;  painting  by  Alvares,  representing  the  Em- 
barkation of  King  Amadeus  at  Gtenoa.  —  Room  iJi  (Becwrdos  de  Marines 
lUustree).    Picture  of  the  Trinity  from  the  ship  *Trinid^d'  in  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar  (18C^);  uniform  of  Admiral  Gravina,  commander  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  at  Trafalgar,  and  the  flag    of  his  ship  the  'Principe  de  Asturias'; 
'Diccionario  De^nostrativo*,  a  monumental  work  on  ship- building  by  the 
Marques  de  la  Victoria,  completed  in  1756.  —  Opposite,  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  staircase,  is  Boom  X  ( Jnttrumentoi  CientiJIeos^  Torpedoi  y  Torpederot). 
Collection  of  nautical  instruments ;  models  of  torpedo-boats ;  relief- models 
of  the  island  of  Teneriffe.  —  We  descend  the  staircase  to  — 

Room  XI  (Seeddn  de  Pesea).  Fishing  boats  and  apparatus;  natural 
history  collection  of  marine  animals. 

Following  the  Calle  de  BaiWn  (pp.  95,  104)  towards  the  N., 
we  reach  the  Plaza  de  San  Mabcial  (PI.  II ;  E,  6),  with  the  large 
CuarUl  (barracks)  de  San  OU,  In  the  grounds  adjoining  the  Calle 
Ferraz,  to  the  N.W.  of  the  barracks,  rises  a  Bronze  Statue  of  Cassola^ 
Minititer  of  War  (d.  1890),  by  Benllinre.  On  the  height  to  the  N.W., 
which  commands  a  good  Tiew  of  the  Manzanares  valley,  is  the  huge 
Ouartel  de  la  Montana  (PI.  D,  6).  The  adjoining  quarters  of  Arguellet 
and  P6zas  do  not  repay  a  visit  except  to  those  who  are  specially 
interested  in  such  institutions  as  the  C&rcel  Modilo  (PI.  I ;  0,  4), 
the  Asilo  de  San  Bernardino  (PI.  I ;  C,  D,  3),  and  the  Escuela  de 
Agricultura  (PI.  I ;  B,  2),  in  the  old  Casa  de  la  China  (porcelain 
factory)  in  the  Moneloa, 

The  Valley  of  the  Manzandres^  which  is  conveniently  reached 

from  the  Plaza  de  San  Mareial  by  the  Paaeo  de  San  Vicente  (PI.  II  j 

I^»  7),  offers  little  of  interest. 

The  Mamandree^  seldom  more  than  the  most  insignificant  of  streams, 
enjoys  a  factitious  reputation  from  its  ^quent  appearance  in  satirical 
Writings.  It  rises  on  the  Guadarrama  Mts.,  6  M.  from  the  village  of  Manza- 
nares, and  at  Vacia  Madrid^  a  little  below  the  capital,  joins  the  Jarama^ 
which  flows  into  the  Tagus  at  Aranjues.  In  former  centuries  the  shady 
groves  on  its  banks  were  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  Vadrile&os  and  the 
scene  of  the  al  fresco  festivities  of  high  and  low,  so  often  described  by 
ttie  poets  of  the  17th  century.  Now,  from  the  Puente  Verde  to  below  the 
jPuente  de  Toledo,  its  scanty  waters  are  diligently  made  the  most  of  by 
hundreds  of  washerwomen. 

From  the  end  of  the  Paseo  de  San  Vicente  the  Pa8£0  de  la 
Florida  (PI.  I,  C  B  6-4;   tramway -line  IVc,  p.  66)  leads  to  the 
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N.W.,  passing  (right)  the  Eatacidn  del  Norte  (p.  53),  to  the  Ermita 
de  San  Antonio  de  la  Florida  (PI.  I*,  B,  6),  close  to  the  Puente  Verde 
(p.  66).  The  dome  of  the  church,  which  dates  from  1792,  is  adorned 
with  fine  *Frescoes  by  Goya.  The  paseo  is  continued  by  the  Camino 
del  Pardo  (p.  108).  —  The  Pasbo  de  la.  Virgbn  del  Pueeto  (Pl.II ; 
0,  7,  8)  leads  to  the  S.  from  the  Paseo  de  San  Vicente  to  the  Ermita 
de  la  Virgen  del  Puerto,  on  the  Manzanares,  and  thence  to  the  Puente 
de  Segovia  (p.  66).  —  A  third  route  leads  across  the  Puente  del  Rey 
(PI.  0, 7)  to  the  Casa  de  Campo  (PI.  I,  A-0,  6, 7 ;  adm.,  see  p.  61), 
an  extensive  royal  park,  laid  out  by  Philip  II.  and  containing  large 
ponds,  several  springs  (one  of  them  chalybeate),  a  *palacio'  (close 
to  the  river),  a  church,  a  pheasantry  (faisanera),  a  Campo  Santo,  a 
cow-stable,  and  the  so-called  Pozos  de  Hielo,  or  ice-cellars.  On  a  hill 
near  the  large  pond  rises  La  TorreciUa,  a  keeper's  house  command- 
ing a  most  extensive  and  beautiful  •View  of  Madrid. 


Of  the  two  great  streets  running  towards  the  W.  from  the  Puerta 
del  Sol  (p.  65)  that  to  the  S.,  the  Callb  May6b  (PI.  F-D,  8),  is 
one  of  the  city's  chief  arteries  of  traffic.  The  E.  section  of  it  lies 
within  the  oldest  part  of  the  city,  but  the  W.  half  intersects  the 
suburb  of  Santa  Cruz.  The  short  side-streets  to  the  left,  near  the 
site  of  the  former  Puerta  de  Guadalajara,  lead  to  the  spacious  — 

♦Plaza  May6r  (PI.  E,  F,  8),  or  Plaza  de  la  ConsUtucidn,  with  its 
fountains  and  pleasure-grounds.  In  the  centre  rises  an  ^Equestrian 
Statue  of  Philip  III.,  probably  the  finest  monument  in  Madrid,  mod- 
elled by  Giovanni  da  Bologna  after  a  painting  by  Pantoya  de  la  Cruz 
and  cast  at  Florence  by  Pietro  Tacca  (1640).  Down  to  1848  it  stood 
in  the  Casa  de  Campo.  The  plaza  was  laid  out  at  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  cent.,  numerous  houses  in  the  suburb  of  Santa  Cruz  having 
been  removed  for  the  purpose,  and  was  long  used  for  ceremonies 
and  shows  of  various  kinds,  tournaments,  executions,  'autos  de  f^ 
(*acts  of  faith'),  horse-races,  and  bull-fights.  The  balconies  of  the 
houses  served  as  boxes  for  the  spectators,  of  whom  50,000  could  be 
thus  accommodated.  The  Balc6n  de  Marizdpalos  was  fitted  up  by 
Philip  IV.  for  his  mistress.  The  lower  stories  of  the  houses  are 
fronted  by  arcades. 

The  plaza  was  inaugurated  by  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  beatification 
of  St.  Isidro,  held  on  Hay  15th,  1620.  A  year  and  a  half  later  Rodrigo 
Oalder^,  MargtU*  de  Siete-IffUtias^  was  executed  here.  In  1622  the  square 
was  the  scene  of  several  other  acts  of  canonisation,  including  that  of 
Jgnativ*  Loyola  (p.  13),  for  which  Lope  de  Vega  wrote  a  drama.  Other 
spectacles  included  bull-fights  and  Good  Friday  procensions  of  penitents 
and  flagellants.  The  brilliant  tournament  held  in  1623,  in  honour  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales^  afterwards  Charles  I.  of  England,  was  followed  by 
a  series  of  bull-fights  and  autos  de  f^.  A  court-festival  in  1629  lasted 
40  days  and  is  said  to  have  cost  8,000,000  p.  (60,000^.).  The  entire  8.  side 
of  the  square  was  burned  down  in  July,  1631  i  and  the  N.  side,  with  the 
?o^*^®'^*  ^P-  l^)i  followed  suit  on  Aug.  20th,  1672.  On  June  30th, 
leao,  an  auto  de  U  lasted  from  7  a.m.  till  dusk.  Of  the  80  accused,  21 
ml'*  i?^"*  ..  ^^"'^  ^^  *he  Quemadero  (p.  93),  the  flames  not  dying  out 
liU  after  midnight.    Charles  II.,  his  queen,  and  his  court  attended  this 
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ediffing  spectacle  for  twelTC  bouTf  (comp.  Ricrs  painiins  at  ibe  Prsdc, 
"So.  1016,  p.  74).  Similar  spectacles  took  place  in  the  IS^li  cent,  under 
the  Bourbons.  The  plaza  was  also  visited  by  several  confingnUions.  In 
1812  the  British  entered  Madrid  in  triumph ;  the  constitution  of  Oadis  was 
proclaimed  and  the  name  of  the  square  was  changed.  Later  it  was  the 
scene  of  several  riots  and  encounters  between  the  militia  and  the  regular 
troops.  The  name  of  the  square  alternated  between  Plaza  de  la  Constita- 
cidn  and  Plassa  Be^l,  with  short  intermezzos  of  Plaza  de  la  Bepdblica  and 
Plaza  de  la  Bepdblica  Feder^.  In  1823  the  Federalifits  removed  the  statue 
from  its  pedestal  and  offered  it  (in  vain)  for  f  ale.   It  was  re-erected  in  1874. 

The  chief  building  in  the  square  is  the  Oasa  PANADBsfA,  on 
the  N.  side,  which  derives  its  name  f^om  a  bakehouse  erected  here 
by  the  magistrates  in  1690.  The  Panaderia  was  rebuilt  after  the  fire 
of  1672,  and  its  facade  was  adorned  with  frescoes  from  designs  by 
Coello,  recently  replaced  by  others  by  Martinez  Chibella.  The  interior, 
containing  administrative  offices  and  the  rooms  of  the  fire-brigade 
(serdcio  de  mcSndios)^  is  uninteresting.  —  Opposite  the  Panaderfa, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  square,  is  the  C<ua  Consistotidlf  also  used  for 
municipal  purposes. 

The  short  Calle  de  Gerona  leads  to  the  S.£.  from  the  Plaza  Mayor 
to  the  small  Plaza  de  Provincia,  with  the  Ministe&io  db  Ultbamak 
(PI.  II;  F,  8),  built  in  1636  as  the  prison  of  the  Audi^ncia  and 
tastefully  restored.  The  interior  contains  a  wide  staircase  and  two 
glass-covered  courts,  with  marble  statues  of  Sebastian  Elcano  (left) 
and  Columbus  (right).  Bound  the  cornice  are  inscribed  the  names  of 
the  chief  Spanish  discoverers.  On  the  second  floor  are  several  pic- 
tures, among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Landing  of  Columbus, 
by  Dioscoro,  some  landscapes  by  Sanchez,  and  a  large  piece  by  Pietro 
da  Cortona.  —  The  CaUe  de  Atocha  (see  p.  106)  runs  hence  to  the 
S.E.  A  little  to  the  W.  is  the  CaUe  de  Toledo  (p.  105). 

The  W.  part  of  the  Calle  Mayor  was  formerly  named  the  Calle  de 
la  Almudena  (comp.  p.  99).  Calderon  died  here  at  No.  76  (comp. 
p.  106),  Ltope  de  Vega  was  born  at  No.  82.  —  To  the  left  opens  the 
Plaza  db  la  Villa  ,  with  a  Bronze  Statue  of  Admiral  Alvaro  de 
Bazdn  (1626-88),  by  Mariano  Benlliure,  and  the  Casa  de  Ayxmta- 
miento  (PI.  E,  8),  or  City  Hall,  a  building  of  the  17-18th  cent., 
with  three  towers.  The  chief  features  of  interest  in  the  interior  of 
the  latter  are  the  fine  staircase,  the  handsome  Saldn  de  Columnas, 
the  Chapel  (with  frescoes  by  Antonio  Palomino),  and  a  few  autograph 
writings  of  Calder6n.  —  To  the  E.,  opposite  the  City  Hall,  stands 
the  quaint  Torre  de  los  Lujanes,  in  which  Francis  I.  of  France  is 
said  to  have  been  confined  before  his  transference  to  the  Alcazar.  It 
was  restored  in  1880. 

The  Calle  Mayor  ends  at  the  Calle  de  BaiMn  (p.  104)  and  the  Plaza 
de  la  Armerfa,  just  to  the  S.  of  the  Almudena  Cathedral  (p.  99)^ 
To  the  left  rises  the  large  Palacio  de  los  Consejos,  containing  the 
Capitania  General  (PI.  D,  E,  8).  —  Opposite,  at  the  comer  of  the 
short  CaUe  de  la  Almudenaj  is  the  Palace  of  the  Dvkes  of  Abrantes, 
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now  the  Italian  Embassy.  Tke  name  Almndena  recalls  the  Moorish 
period,  'almndin'  being  the  Arabic  word  for  ^eom  magazine'. 

The  Falado  FMtrana,  CMe  de  la  Almndena  Fo.  3  (PI.  II:  D,  E, 8), 
was  the  residence  of  Princess  Eboli.  In  front  of  it,  on  March  Slat,  1578, 
ruan  Btcobido^  the  secretary  of  Don  John  of  Austria  and  a  notorious  rival 
of  the  Princess  Ebolt's  lover  Antonio  Perez,  was  assassinated  by  hired 
bandits.  In  the  facade  turned  towards  the  royal  palace  is  a  small  door- 
way (now  kept  closed),  from  which  Philip  II.,  mufFled  in  his  cloak  and 
surrounded  by  an  armed  guard,  is  said  to  have  watched  by  night  the 
execution  of  his  behest  to  arrest  the  princess  and  convey  her  to  the  castle 
of  Pinto. 

f.  South -West  Quarters  of  the  City. 

The  S.  prolongation  of  the  Callb  db  Bail^  (p.  95),  beyond 
the  W.  end  of  the  Calle  Mayor  fp.  103),  crosses  the  Calle  de  Segovia 
by  a  Viaduct  (PI.  II;  D,  8),  430  ft.  long  and  75  ft.  high,  erected  in 
1873.  Beyond  the  viaduct,  a  little  to  the  right,  lies  the  Campillo 
DB  LAS  VisTiLLAS  (PI,  II;  D,  8,  9),  wMch  affords  an  unexpected 
♦View  of  the  valley  of  the  Manzanares.  The  Travesfa  de  las  Vistillas 
leads  hence  to  the  S.  to  the  imposing  dome-covered  structure  of  — 

San  Francisco  el  Grande  (PI.  D,  9),  the  Pa'n:te6n  Nacional  of 
Spain,  bearing  the  inscription  :  ^Espana  d  sus  Preclafos  Hijoi,  The 
Ermita  that  originally  stood  on  this  site  was  afterwards  replaced  by 
the  Convento  de  Jesiis  y  Maria^  and  the  latter  received  its  present 
form  in  1761-84.  The  decree  converting  it  into  a  national  pantheon 
was  passed  in  1837  but  not  acted  on  till  1869.  The  dome,  the  lan- 
tern, and  the  portico  with  its  two  towers  are  partially  modelled  on 
those  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 

The  beantifiil  doors,  with  scenes  from  sacred  history  and  ornament- 
ation in  the  Renaissance  style,  were  carved  by  A.  Varida. 

The  'Interior  is  open  from  7  to  12  and  3  to  5  (printed  description 
sold  at  the  entrance,  25c.)-  —  The  nave  is  adjoined  by  an  apse,  containing 
the  hi&b-altar,  and  by  six  diapels.  Each  of  the  last  has  room  for  100  graves, 
and  200  more  can  be  made  behind  the  high-altar.  The  pillars  are  adorned 
with  figures  of  the  Apostles  by  Maricmo  BetMivre,  Bicardo  BelltBi\  and 
other  sculptors.  The  modern  frescoes  on  the  cupola  and  in  the  chapels, 
by  Plasencia^  Cubellt^  Ferrant^  Jover^  Degrain^  etc.,  are  full  of  colour  but 
seldom  attractive.  —  The  decree  of  the  Cortes  that  the  remains  of  all 
distinguished  Spaniards  should  be  interred  here  has  so  far  been  very  im- 
perfectly executed.  In  spite  of  the  most  diligent  research,  the  *Comisi<5n 
de  Inauguraeidn*  was  unable  to  trace  the  present  resting-places  of  Pelayo, 
Guzman,  Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  Herrera,  Velazquez,  or  Murillo.  The 
most  eminent  names  among  those  who  were  interred  here  in  1869  are  those 
of  Juan  Mma^  Oonzalo  de  Cdrdoba^  Oarcilaso  de  la  Vega^  A.  Morale*^  A.  de 
ErciUay  Lanuza.  Quetfedo^  Calder&n^  V.  Bodriffuez^  J.  de  Villanueva^  and 
Oravina;  and  the  remains  of  most  of  these  had  afterwards  to  be  restored 
on  the  remonstrance  of  their  descendants  and  fellow-provincials. 

From  San  Francisco  the  Carrera  de  San  Francisco  (tramway-line 
IV  d,  p.  66)  leads  to  the  N.E.  to  the  Plaza  db  Moros  (PI.  II; 
E,9),  with  the  church  of  San  Andrde  (P1.E,8,9),  which  dates  in  its 
present  form  from  the  17th  century.  On  the  N.  the  church  is  ad- 
joined by  the  CapiUa  del  Obifpo,  erected  by  the  'Catholic  Kings' 

in  1620,  above  the  original  tomb  of  S.  Isidro  (p.  106),  and  now 

under  restoration. 
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The  former  PiiAza  db  la  Gebada  (PI.  n ;  £,  9),  in  which  Gen. 
Riego  (p.  487)  was  executed  on  Not.  7th,  1822,  has  been  conyerted 
into  a  large  covered  market  (mercado).  Along  the  £.  side  of  the 
mercado  nins  the  wide  Oallb  de  Toledo  (PI.  E,  8,  9),  one  of  the 
chief  arteries  of  traffic  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  old  Madrid.  In  it  is  the 
Hospital  de  Ut  Latino  (PI.  II ;  E,  9) ,  huilt  by  Haaaan  the  Moor 
(1507),  with  a  Gothic  doorway  and  a  large  staircase.  Farther  to  the 
N.,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  street,  is  the  church  of  San  Uidro  el  Redl 
(PI.  E,  F,  9 ;  p.  106).  —  To  the  S.  the  Calle  de  Toledo  ends  at  the  — 

Puerta  de  Toledo  (PL  E,  10),  a  large  but  unsightly  gateway 
with  three  entrances,  erected  in  honour  of  the  return  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
from  his  imprisonment  at  Valen^ay.  The  upper  part,  embellished 
with  allegorical  figures  and  military  trophies,  bears  the  inscription : 
'A  Fernando  Yil  el  deseado,  padre  de  la  patria ,  restituido  4  sus 
pueblos,  termlna da  la  U8urpaci6nfranoe8a,  el  ayuntamiento  de  Madrid 
con8agr6  este  monumento  de  fldelid^d,  de  triunfo,  de  alegrfa.  Afio  de 
1827'.  The  bronze  letters  of  this  extraordinary  inscription  were 
torn  down  by  the  rerolutionists  in  1854  and  1868,  and  the  date  alone 
was  left  uninjured. 

The  Calle  de  Toledo  is  continued  by  the  wide  Paseo  de  los 
Ocho  Hilos  (PI.  D,  E,  10,  11),  which  descends  to  the  S.W.,  crossing 
the  track  of  the  ''Ferroearril  de  Circimvalacidn\  to  the  Manzanares 
and  the  Puente  de  ToUdo  (PI.  I,  D  11;  p.  65). 

By  following  the  Gamino  Alto  de  San  Isidro  to  the  K.W.  from  the 
Puente  de  Toledo,  we  reach  the  celebrated  Ermita  de  Ban  laidro  del  Oampo 
(PI.  I;  B,  11),  at  which  (May  15-aOth)  is  celebrated  the  'Komeria*  described 
At  p-  o9,  still  the  chief  fSte  of  the  lower  classes  of  Madrid.  Behind  the 
church  lies  the  "Cementirio  de  Stm  Isidro^  Ihe  upper  part  of  which  contains 
some  Urge  mansolea.  —  Among  the  other  cemeteries  in  this  district  are 
the  CemerUirio  delSur  (PI.  I;  D,  13)^  the  CemmUrio  de  San  Lorenzo^  Gamino 
de  Garabanch^I,  with  a  beautiful  view  of  the  town  and  the  Gnadarrama 
valley;    and  the   CemerUirio  IngU$^  or  Protestant  Cemetery  (consecrated 

Uninteresting  and  dirty  streets,  forming  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
Madrid  of  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  lead  to  the  E.  from  the  Calle  de  To- 
ledo to  the  so-called  Bastro  (PI.  E,  F,  9),  one  of  the  largest  rag 
fairs  in  the  world,  regularly  visited  by  dealers  in  antiquities  from 
other  parts  of  Europe.  The  scene  of  busy  animation  here,  extend- 
ing on  Sun.  morning  from  the  Plaza  del  Rastro  all  along  the  Ribera 
de  Curtidores  to  beyond  the  Ronda  de  Embajadores  (PI.  II;  F,  10), 
forms  a  worthy  counterpart  to  the  Piazza  Navona  at  Rome,  as  it  was 
iu  the  days  of  papal  rule. 

In  the  Gallk  de  £mbajad($rb8  (PI.  F,  9, 10)  is  the  PoundUng  Hospital, 

Known  as  the  Inclusa  from  an  image  of  the  virgin  brought  from  Enkhuisen 

in  Holland.    The  'ninos*,  who  are  placed  on  the  Homo'  at  the  entrance, 

remain  in  the  hospital  till  the  age  of  seven,  when  they  are  removed  to 

^^  CoUgio  de  J)e$amparddos  or  de  la  Paz  in  order  to  learn  a  trade.  — 

l^arther  on  in  the  same  street,  to  the  left,  is  the  FdbrUa  ^aciondl  de  To- 

ni^  (PI.  P,  10 i  adm.  on  application  to  the  *conserje'),  in  which  about 

^WO  hands  are  employed,  mostly  girla.    Opposite  (to  the  right)  stands  the 

^ecuila  de  Vetirinaria  ^  or  veterinary  college  (adm.,  see  p.  61).  —  Frrm 
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this  point  we  may  follow  the  Ronda  de  Valencia  (PI.  II ;  F,  G,  10)  to  the 
N.E.  to  the  S.  Railway  Station  and  the  Prado  (comp.  p.  107:  tramway -line 
Illb,  p.  56). 

RetuTiiing  from  the  R astro  to  the  N.  to  the  Callb  de  Toledo, 
we  soon  reach  Sanlsidro  el  Be41  (PI.  E,  F,  8),  an  imposing  granite 
building,  but  with  little  pretension  to  architectural  effect.  The  first 
church  on  this  site  was  dedicated  to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  The  present 
building,  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  17th  cent.,  was  handed  over 
to  the  Jesuits.  On  their  expulsion  in  1769  the  church  was  con- 
secrated to  St.  Isidore  'the  Peasant'  (San  Isidro  Labrador,  d.  1170), 
the  patron-saint  of  the  city,  whose  bones  were  brought  hither  from 
San  Andres  (p.  104).  The  church,  which  at  present  serves  as  the 
cathedral  of  the  diocese  (comp.  p.  99),  is  decorated  with  large 
paintings  by  Coello,  Herrera  the  Younger,  and  other  artists.  Above 
the  high-altar  is  a  Trinity  by  Raphael  Mengs. 

The  side-streets  diverging  to  the  E.  beside  the  church  of  San 
Isidro  lead  to  the  attractive  Plaza  dbl  Pbooreso  (PI.  II ;  F,  8,  9), 
which  contains  a  statue  of  the  statesman  Juan  Alvarez  de  Mendizd- 
bal  (1790-1853),  by  Jos^  Grajea.  The  Calle  de  los  Tintoreros,  the 
next  side-street  to  the  left,  leads  to  the  Pubrta  Cbrrada  (PI.  II; 
E,  8),  taking  its  name  from  a  long-closed  (*cerrado')  gate,  which  was 
finally  removed  in  1569.  The  site  of  the  gate,  in  the  middle  of  tlie 
square,  is  marked  by  a  large  Cross  of  white  stone  ('piedra  de  Colme- 
nar'),  for  which  an  *Ajca  de  Agua',  or  small  reservoir,  serves  as  base. 

The  N.  part  of  the  Calle  de  Toledo  is  flanked  by  long  arcades 
and  innumerable  drapers'  shops,  in  which  'manta8%  ^fayas'  (sashes), 
and  jackets  of  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow  are  offered  for  sale.  The 
street  ends  at  the  Plaza  Mayor  (p.  102). 

g.  Sonth-East  Quarters  of  the  City. 

The  chief  street  of  the  S.E.  part  of  Madrid  is  the  Callb  db 
Atocha  (PI.  F,  G,  H,  8,  9),  which  begins  at  the  Plaza  de  Provin- 
cia,  near  the  Plaza  Mayor  (p.  102).  Immediately  to  the  right  is  the 
new  Gothic  church  of  Santo  Tomds  (PI.  II ;  F,  8).  Farther  on,  to 
the  left,  is  the  old  building  of  the  Banco  de  Espana  (p.  67),  now 
occupied  by  the  Direccidn  Oenerdl  de  la  DfurfaPuSiica  (Administra- 
tion of  the  Public  Debt).  To  the  right,  nearly  opposite,  is  the  Jlfi- 
nisterio  de  Fomento  (PI.  II;  F,  8),  or  ministry  of  public  works,  in 
the  old  convent  of  the  Trinitarian  or  Bare-footed  Friars. 

The  short  Calle  de  San  Sebastian,  the  next  side-Ftreet  to  the  left,  leads 
to  the  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  (PI.  II;  F,  G,  8)  or  Plazwla  del  Principe  Al- 
fonsOj  a  small  square  with  pleasure-grounds,  laid  out  on  Ihe  site  of  the 
former  convent  of  Panta  Ana.  On  its  W.  side  stands  the  Teatro  EzpoMol 
(see  p.  57).  la  the  middle  of  the  square  rises  the  Monument  of  C(dder<in  de  la 
Barca  (10)0-1681),  by  Figu^ras,  erected  in  1879.  The  figure  adjoining 
the  great  dramatist  is  Fame ;  the  reliefs  on  the  pedestal  represent  scenes 
from  his  plays.  The  site  of  this  monument  was  formerly  cccupled  by  the 
bronze  statue  of  Charles  V.  as  the  victor  of  Tunis,  now  in  the  Prado 
Museum  (p.  83).  —  The  Calle  del  Prado  (PI.  G,  8)  leads  to  the  B.  from 
this  plaza  to  the  Plaza  de  las  Cortes  (p.  68).  —  The  quarter  of  the  city 
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to  the  S.  of  the  Oalle  del  Prado  eontains  many  Heuorial  Tabltts  (lapi4mi) 
to  the  great  Spanish  poets.  Thus,  No.  15  Calle  de  Cervantes  (PI.  11:  G,  8) 
is  dedicated  to  Lope  de  Vega  (1562- 1635),  ^al  fenix  de  los  ingenios\  Below 
is  the  inscription  Lope  himself  placed  upon  his  house:  °D.O.M.  parva 
propria,  magna.  Magna  aliepa,  parva^  (*a  small  possession  of  one^s  own 
is  great;  a  great  posse<:sion  of  another  is  small').  Tbe  house  at  the  corner 
of  this  street  and  the  Calle  del  Ledn  was  tbat  in  which  Cervantes  (*cuyo 
ingenio  admira  el  mnndo")  lived  and  died  (1547-1616;  pp.  37, 153).  A  tablet 
on  the  Convento  de  las  Trinitarian  (PI.  11 ;  G,  8),  Calle  de  Lope  de  Vega, 
marks  the  spot  where  Cervantes  was  buried. 

In  the  Calle  del  Le6n  (PI.  II ;  G,  8),  which  diverges  from  the 
Calle  de  Atocha  a  little  farther  od,  lies  (No.  21)  the  Beal  Academia 
de  la  Historia)  founded  in  1738  and  now  (since  1865)  also  entrusjfced 
with  the  care  of  the  national  monuments  of  Spain.    The  director  is 

Cdnovas  del  Castillo. 

The  HusEUii  of  the  Academy  contains  the  silver  ^Disk'  of  Emp.  Theo' 
dositu^  a  large  medal  found  at  Almendralejo  (p.  460)  in  1847 ^  a  Moorish 
banner,  formerly  in  the  church  of  San  Est^ban  at  Gormaz^  a  reliquary 
from  the  Monasterio  de  Piedra  (p.  166)',  with  paintings  of  the  Aragonese 
school  (1390)  ^  a  portrait  of  Vargas  Ponce,  by  Zacarias  Velasquez  ^  a  collec- 
tion of  coins;  and  other  objects  of  interest. 

The  LiBBABT  contains  about  15,000  printed  vols,  and  1500  MSS.  Among 
the  latter,  many  of  which  come  from  San  Millan  de  la  CogoUa  and  San 
Pedro  de  la  Cardena  (p.  36),  are  the  Codex  Cotnes^  with  interesting  nun- 
iatures  (744)  \  the  Originum  seu  etymologiarwn  libri  XX  of  Isidore  of  Seville 
(10th  cent.)-,  Commentary  of  Beatus  on  the  Apocalypse,  a  copy  of  1178;  the 
Apologetiea  Historia  de  las  Indias^  hy  Bariolomi  de  las  Casas  (16th  cent.). 

Farther  on,  the  Calle  de  Atocha  passes  the  two  large  hospitals  of 
(right)  8an  Juan  de  Dioa  (PI.  G,  9)  and  (left)  Nuestra  Senora  del 
Carmen  (PI.  G,  9),  and  also  the  Facultad  de  Medicina  (PI.  G,  H,  9), 
belonging  to  the  university  (p.  94). 

The  Calle  de  Atocha  ends  at  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  Esta- 
cioN  DEL  Mbdiodia  or  Sovihern  Railway  Station  (PI.  H,  9,  10; 
p.  53),  on  which  several  other  important  streets  also  debouch.  To 
the  N.  is  the  Paseo  del  Prado  (p.  69);  to  the  S.W.,  the  Ronda 
de  Atocha  (PI.  II;  G,  H,  10),  continued  by  the  Konda  de  Valen- 
cia (p.  106);  to  the  S.,  thfe  Pas^o  de  las  Delicias,  which  leads  to  tbe 
somewhat  remote  Estacidn  de  las  Delicias  (PI.  I;  H,  10,  11).  To 
the  E.  runs  the  Paseo  db  Atocha  (PL  H,  I,  9,  10),  in  which,  to 
the  left,  lie  the  Escuela  de  Aries  y  Oficios  (PI.  II ;  H,  9),  or  school 
of  art  and  design,  and  the  Museo  Antropoldgico  (PI.  II;  H,  9).  The 
latter,  erected  in  1875,  is  covered  by  a  dome,  preceded  by  an  Ionic 
portico,  and  embellished  with  statues  of  Michael  Servet  and  ValMs 
de  Oovarruhia,  surnamed  'El  Divino'.  The  collections  are  insigni- 
ficant (adm.,  see  p.  61).  —  The  Calle  de  Alfonso  Doce  diverges  to 
the  N.  at  the  Museo  Antropologico,  and  in  it,  on  an  eminence  to  the 
right,  stands  the  Observatorio  A8tron6mico  (PI.  1, 9),  a  tasteful  huild- 
ing  begun  by  Juan  de  Villanueva  (p.  116)  in  1790,  partly  destroyed 
during  the  period  of  the  war  with  France,  and  not  restored  till  1847. 
Regular  observations  have  been  made  here  since  1851.    Fine  view. 

The  Paseo  de  Atocha  ends  to  the  E.  at  the  Basilica  db  Nubstra 
Sbnoka  db  Atocha  (PI.  I,  10),  which  was. rebuilt  in  1896.    The 
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church,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  and  celebrated  Ermita  dc 
Atocha  (atocha  =  esparto  grass),  which  was  a  plape  of  Christian 
pilgrimage  even  in  the  Moorish  times.  It  was  built  in  the  16- 17th 
centuries,  much  damaged  by  the  French  in  1809 ,  and  afterwards 
restored.  It  was  long  the  church  of  the  court,  which  attended  the 
'Salve'  here  every  Sat.  afternoon.  It  contained  the  much  revered  old 
image  of  the  Virgen  de  Atocha,  regarded  as  the  national  saint  of 
Spain  since  1643,  and  also  the  tombs  of  Gen.  Palafox,  the  Duque 
de  BaiMn ,  and  other  celebrated  men,  and  some  old  banners  and 
standards.  The  new  building  is  in  the  Romanesque  style  and  con- 
sists of  alternate  layers  of  white  and  grey  stone. 

To  the  E.  of  the  Basilica  de  Atocha,  Calle  Fuenterrabfa  No.  2, 
is  the  Redl  Fabrica  de  Tapfces,  or  Tapestry  Manufactory  (PI.  I;  K,  10), 
which  was  founded  in  1721  by  Philip  V.  outside  the  Porta  de  Santa 
Barbara  and  transferred  to  its  present  site  in  1889.  The  tapestries 
manufactured  here  have  retained  their  repute  to  the  j^resent  day. 
Visitors  are  admitted  by  permission  of  the  manager. 

From  this  point  we  may  proceed  to  the  left  through  the  CdUe  de 
Reina  Cristina  and  then  ascend  by  the  Rondo  de  Vallecaa  to  (V4  ^^'0 
thrfE.  entrance  of  the  park  of  Buen  Reiiro  (p.  84). 

h.  Environs  of  Madrid. 

The  Environs  of  Madrid  have  no  special  attractions.  Almost  the 
only  point  of  interest  is  the  royal  hunting-chateau  of  El  Paxdo, 
which  lies  about  7  M.  to  the  N.W.  It  is  reached  from  the  Paseo 
de  la  Florida  (p.  101)  by  a  pleasant  avenue  and  by  the  Puerta  de 
Hierro;  and  a  diligence  runs  to  it  twice  daily  from  the  Calle  Cava 
Baja  (fare  50  c).  The  chateau,  situated  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
little  town  of  the  same  name,  was  built  by  Charles  V.  in  1543  and 
rebuilt  by  Charles  III.  in  1772.  It  contains  numerous  frescoes  by 
Bart  Carducho,  Bayeu,  Zacarias  Velazquez,  Galvez,  Ribera,  and 
other  painters,  tapestry  after  drawings  by  Teniers,  Goya,  and  Bayeu, 
a  small  theatre,  and  a  chapel  with  a  Bearing  of  the  Cross  after  Bi- 
balta.  The  extensive  Park  contains  beautiful  evergreen  oaks.  • — 
PozuSlo  (p.  50)  is  a  favourite  goal  of  driving  parties  from  Madrid.  — 
A  little  to  the  N.E.  of  Madrid  lies  the  village  of  ChamarHn,  with  the 
Palace  of  the  Duke  ofOsuna^  in  which  Napoleon  I.  resided  at  the  end 
of  1808.   It  is  now  a  Jesuit  seminary. 


9.  Excursions  from  Madrid, 
a.  Escorial. 

82  M.  Railway  in  11/4-2  hrs.  (4-6  traina  daily;  fares  5  p.  90,  4  p.  -W^, 
2  p.  66c.)i  departure  from  the  JStiacidn  del  Norte  (p.  53).  —  Return-tickets, 
available  for  the  day  of  issue,  cannot  be  had  except  on  Sun.  and  festival 
in  the  height  of  summer. 
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32  M.  Etoorial.  —  The  BaUway  Station  lies  in  E$coHdl  de  Abajo, 

or  the  lower  village. 

Hotels.  FoKDA  nn  Hikakoa  (PI.  0),  C&lle  Florida  Blanca,  d^j.  4,  pens. 
121/2  p.  1  Fonda  Ku«va  op  New  Hotel  (PI.  b),  Calle  Peguerinos,  V*  "•  to 
the  K.w.  of  the  convent,  less  pretending,  d^J.  8V«i  !>•  4,  pens.  8  p.  The 
hotels  are  in  Escoridl  de  Arriba,  or  the  upper  village  ^  both  are  mediocre 
and  expensive  for  passing  visitors. 

Omnibna  between  the  station  and  the  upper  village  in  connection  with 
all  the  trains  (fare  50  c).    Numerous  Cab*  are  also  in  waiting. 

The  Ohief  Sigbta  of  Escorial  may  be  visited  in  one  day,  but  the 
tourist  must  consult  the  notice  posted  beside  the  church,  as  the  hours 
of  admission  are  often  changed.  Library^  daily,  exeept  Sun.  and  holi- 
days, 9-12  (winter  10-12)  and  2-i* Churchy  6-4  i  FaiUheon^  daily,  except 
Sun.  and  holidays,  2-4:  Sacristy ^  High  Choir ^  and  Cloisters,  daily,  11.30-3; 
*Chapter  House,  1290-3,  Sun.  and  festivals  1-3;  Royal  Palace ^  by  order 
(papeleta),  daily,  11-3;  CatUa  del  Prindpe,  by  order,  daily,  9-6.  —  The 
orders,  good  for  7  persons,  are  issued  free  at  Uie  house  Ko.  3  of  the  *Gom- 
puia'^  in  the  Calle  de  la  Parada,  opjposite  the  K.W.  angle  of  the  convent. 
—  Adm.  to  the  library  and  church  is  free ;  in  other  cases  a  single  visitor 
PAys  a  fee  of  50  c,  a  party  1-2  p.  —  Xo  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  im- 
portunate guides  and  children,  who  molest  the  tourist  even  in  the  church. 

The  village  of  Escoridl  consists  of  two  parts :  the  old  village  of 
Escoridl  de  Abajo  (3030  ft.),  lying  to  the  E.  of  the  rail,  station,  and  the 
upper  village  of  Escoridl  de  Arriba  (ca.  3300  ft.),  situated  on  a  S.  spur 
of  the  Guadarrama  Mts.  and  containing  3100  inhabitants.  The  latter, 
which  is  a  favourite  summer-resort  of  the  Madrilefios,  is  about  1  M. 
to  the  N.W.  of  the  rail,  station,  whence  it  is  reached  either  by  a 
shadeless  load  or  by  a  somewhat  shorter  footpath,  both  skirting  the 
Jardin  del  Prfncipe  (p.  116).  The  name  Escorial,  which  the  Orient- 
alist Casiri  derives  from  the  Arabic  ('place  of  rocks*),  comes  more 
probably  from  the  refuse  (scoriae)  of  its  abandoned  iron-mines. 

The  upper  village  owes  its  existence  to  the  foundation  of  the 
Keal  Sitio  or  Beal  Monasterio  de  San  Lorenio  del  Egcori41.   As 

the  story  goes,  Philip  11.  vowed,  during  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin, 
fought  on  the  day  of  St.  Lawrence  (Aug.  10th),  1567,  that  he  would 
huild  a  convent  to  this  saint,  a  Roman  soldier  and  martyr  of  Spanish 
l>irth,  in  compensation  for  the  necessary  destruction  by  the  Spanish 
artillery  of  a  church  dedicated  to  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  battle 
of  St.  Quentin  was  won  by  Philibert  of  Savoy,  and  Philip  did  not 
reach  the  field  till  all  was  over.  It  is,  however,  quite  credible  that 
this  victory  may  have  induced  Philip  to  add  a  convent  to  the  burial 
church  which  he  was  bound  to  erect  by  his  father's  will;  while  the 
deep  impression  made  on  him  by  the  much  wondered  at  and  much 
lauded  renunciation  by  Charles  V.  (d.  1558)  of  a  crown  for  the 
cloister  (1556)  may  have  suggested  the  idea  of  combining  a  country 
.residence  for  himself  with  the  new  monastery.  After  a  search  of 
two  years  the  spot  uniting  the  desired  qualities  of  solitude  and 
comparative  proximity  to  Madrid  was  found  above  the  village  of 
Escorial.  Jtian  Baviista  de  Toledo,  an  eminent  architect  who  had 
studied  in  Naples  and  Rome,  was  summoned  by  Philip  in  1559  to 
*^rry  his  plans  into  effect ;  but  this  artist  died  in  1563  after  super- 
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intending  the  preliminaiy  operations  and  laying  the  foundation-stone. 
No  less  eminent  was  his  successor  Juan  de  Herrera,  who  had  learned 
his  art  in  Brussels,  accompanied  Charles  Y.  in  his  Italian  cam- 
paigns, and  followed  him  with  his  body-guard  to  the  monastery  of 
Yuste,  after  which  he  had  acted  as  assistant  to  Juan  Bautista. 
Philip  n.  himself,  however,  was  largely  responsible  for  the  building. 
Not  only  was  the  general  idea  his,  but  he  cooperated  with  the  ar- 
chitects in  making  the  plans  and  sketches,  he  decided  technical 
questions,  he  selected  native  and  foreign  artists  to  assist  in  the  work, 
and  he  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  every  department  and  every  worker.  The 
building  was  carried  on  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  The  cross  was 
placed  above  the  dome  In  1581,  and  on  Sept.  13th,  1584,  the  final 
stone  was  laid  in  position.  The  Pantheon,  or  burial-vault,  -was, 
however,  finished  by  Philip's  grandson,  Philip  IV.  The  total  cost  of 
the  structure  is  estimated  at  16,500,000  pesetas  (660,000  i.). 

According  to  the  popular  notion,  the  ground-plan  of  the  Escorial 
represents  the  gridiron  on  which  St.  Lawrence  suffered  martyrdom, 
the  royal  palace  standing  for  the  handle.  The  style  is  that  of  the 
late  Renaissance  of  N.  Italy  and  Rome,  which  seeks  for  effect  by  its 
proportions  alone.  The  Doric  order  is  the  one  preferred.  The  huge 
wall-surfaces  are  destitute  of  ornament  and  broken  only  by  small 
windows.  The  material  used  is  the  whitish-grey  granite  of  Peralejos. 
Thus  the  Escorial,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  edifices  of  all  time, 
seems  to  grow  organically  out  of  the  stony  sides  of  the  Guadarrama 
Mts.,  and  resembles,  except  in  its  majestic  facade  with  its  three 
well-ordered  doorways,  a  fortress  or  a  prison.  For  the  decoration  of 
the  interior  Philip  caused  his  ambassadors  in  Rome,  Florence,  and 
Genoa  to  search  for  painters.  The  most  eminent  of  those  who  respond- 
ed to  his  invitation  were  Fed,  Zuccari,  Lnjxa  CambiasOj  and  PeUe- 
grino  Tibaldt  The  most  prominent  of  the  Spanish  artists  employed 
was  Juan  Fernandez  Navarrete  of  Logrono.   Oomp.  p.  Ixviii. 

^The  Escorial  is  an  example  of  what  the  will  can,  and  what  it  cannot 
do.  It  has  been  said  that  wiU  is  all-powerful:  within  certain  limits  this 
is  true,  but  it  is  impotent  to  create  one  work  oi  genius.  This  divine  spark 
is  lacking  in  Philip's  creation.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  belong  to  an 
age  which  was  gifted  neither  with  creative  power  nor  with  taste,  and 
which  was  above  all  but  little  adapted  for  the  production  of  a  monum.ent 
of  high  religious  art.  Thus  a  rigid  geometrical  design  was  ii^pressed  on 
the  whole,  while  it  was  executed  in  a  style  which  its  contemporaries 
termed  noble  simplicity  and  its  admirers  majesty,  while  the  taste  of  to- 
day finds  it  only  repulsive  dryness.  Finally,  the  way  in  which  the  royal 
builder  prescribed  the  most  minute  detail;  his  restless  and  omnipresent 
superintendence ;  his  often  niggling  criticism ;  his  sombre  habit  of  docking 
the  designs  submitted  to  him  of  all  tiiat  seemed  over-rich  or  too  osten- 
tatious —  these  and  other  similar  causes  could  not  hut  paralyse  the  joy 
of  creative  energy  ....  Without  freedom  neither  beauty  nor  truth  is  pos- 
sible. The  spirit  of  stem  etiquette,  which  Philip  impressed  on  the  Spanish 
court  and  which  proved  so  pemiclons  to  the  mental  forces  of  his  suc- 
cessors, looks  at  us  with  petrifying  effect  from  his  building.  And  the 
.  great  charm  of  the  Escorial,  as  forming  as  it  were  a  part  of  the  landscape 
xn  which  it  is  set,  was  one  not  contemplated  by  its  builders'  (*Philip  If. 
als  Kanstf^ennd\  by  C.  Jutti). 
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*The  erand  and  gloomy  fabric  towers  over  the  rocky  de«ert  —  a  monu- 
ment of  solidity  —  too  melancholy  to  be  proud,  too  dignified  to  be  defiant, 
but  ealmly  conseious  of  its  iron  etrength,  and  impressing  beholders  with 

a  conviction   of  its  indestructability It  seems  to  stand  with  sullen 

determination  there  where  it  was  placed  in  the  very  heart  of  the  tierra 
—  stone  of  its  stone,  and  strong  of  its  strength,  a  giant  among  giants^ 
for,  strange  to  say,  its  proportions  suffer  no  diminution  from  the  lofty 
objects  with  which  it  is  surrounded'  (^Ck}sas  de  Espana',  by  Mrs,  PiU  Byrwi). 

The  Escorial  lies  to  the  W.  of,  and  a  little  below  the  village,  on 
a  plate-like  depression  made  level  by  the  aid  of  huge  sabstniotures 
of  masonry.    The  immense  building  forms  a  rectangle  measuring 
680  ft  from  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.  and  530  ft.  in  width.     The  four 
TovDtrs  at  tlie  angles  are  supposed  to  be  the  feet  of  the  gridiron. 
On  the  W.  the  building  is  adjoined  by  the  Plaza  del  Monasterio,  a 
wide  court  partly  paved  with  slabs  of  granite ;  to  the  N.  is  the  Calle 
de  la  Parada;  to  the  S.  and  E.  are  terrace-gardens.   To  the  N.  and 
W.  are  the  Convpaha,  a  series  of  administrative  offices,  stables,  and 
the  like,  so  called  from  their  ^accompanying'  the  mai^  parallelogram, 
and  also  an  Etcuda  EapeciAl  dc  Jngenierot  de  Afontes,  or  school  of 
forestry.  —  The  kernel  of  the  rectangle  is  formed  by  the  Templo  or 
church,  the  dome  and  towers  of  which  rise  high  above  the  neigh- 
bouring buildings,  while  the  E.  end  ('Capilla  May6r')  projects  some- 
what beyond  the  line  of  the  outer  walls.   The  church  is  adjoined  on 
the  S.  by  the  spacious  PctUo  de  lot  EvangeUsUts,  or  cloisters,  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  Patio  de  losReyes,  or  entrance-court.  The  rest  of  the 
parallelogram  is  divided  up  into  small  courts  and  transverse  build- 
ings.   The  buildings  next  the  walls  are  several  stories  in  height, 
and  their  rooms  and  corridors  are  lighted  only  by  the  windows  on 
the  outside.  The  royal  apartments  (Palacio  Redl)  occupy  the  ad- 
vanced building  forming  a  prolongation  of  the  capilla  mayor.    The 
sacristy  and  chapter-rooms  (8aUu  Capiiularea)  are  in  the  outer  build- 
ings to  the  S.  of  the  church.   Almost  all  the  other  rooms,  especially 
those  to  th^  S.,  W.,  and  N.,  were  used  as  conventual  apartments, 
including  cells  for  the  monks,  the  library,  and  the  refectories.  In  all 
there  are  said  to  be  16  courts  (pdtios)^  2673  windows  (of  which  1562 
open  on  the  courts) ,  1200  doors,  86  staircases,  and  89  fountains. 
The  toUl  length  of  the  corridors  is  about  100  M.  —  Since  1885  the 
Escorial  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  AugusUnes  (Aguttinos  Calzados)^ 
^ho  manage  the  Colegio  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  building.  This  is  a 
school  giving  a  complete  education,  beginning  with  elementary 
classes,  to  boys  destined  either  for  a  clerical  or  a  secular  career. 

The  Main  Entbancb  (Portico  Principal  del  Monasterio)  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  W.  facade,  and  is  noticeable  for  the  huge  blocks  of 
stone  of  which  it  is  constructed.  Above  the  door  is  a  Statue  of  8t. 
^awrencey  13  ft.  in  height,  by  J.  B.  Monegro.  In  his  left  hand  the 
saint  holds  a  book,  in  his  right  a  gilded  gridiron ;  the  head  and  hands 
we  of  white  marble,  the  rest  of  the  figure  of  granite.  —  Through  the 
Vbstibulb,  the  door  to  the  right  within  which  leads  to  the  Library 
of  Printed  Books  (p.  115),  we  reach  the  — 
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F&tlo  de  lo8  Beyeg,  a  court  204  ft.  long  and  118  ft.  wide,  en- 
closed by  the  church  (E.  end)  and  other  buildings.  It  derives  its 
name  firom  the  six  statues  of  *Reyes  de  Juda'  (Jehoshaphat^  Hezekidhy 
David,  Solomon,  Josiah,  and  Manasseh)  which  stand  on  Doric  columns 
on  the  facade  of  the  church.  Each  figure  was  carved  by  J.  B.  Monegro 
out  of  a  single  block  of  granite;  the  heads  and  hands  are  of  white 
marble,  the  crowns  and  sceptres  of  gilded  bronze. 

The  *Churoh  is  architecturally  the  masterpiece  of  the  Escorial. 
It  is  flanked  by  two  towers,  each  about  230  ft.  high,  and  is  surmounted 
by  a  huge  dome  and  lantern,  over  which  are  piled,  wie  above  another, 
a  fluted  pyramid  26  ft.  high,  a  hollow  ball  6^2  ft*  i"  diameter  and 
IY2  *on  in  weight,  and  (lastly)  a  cross,  the  top  of  which  is  312  ft. 
above  the  floor  of  the  church.  The  visitor  may  ascend  to  the  lantern 
by  an  outside  staircase,  but  the  result  scarcely  repays  the  toil. 

The  Interiob  is  entered  by  one  of  the  small  doors  to  the  right  and 
left;  the  main. door  is  opened  only  for  royal  personages,  alive  or 
dead.  We  first  find  ourselves  in  the  dark  Coro  Bajo,  or  lower  choir, 
beneath  the  Coro  Alto  (p.  113).  —  The  church  ie  built,  on  the  model 
of  the  original  plan  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross,  over  the  intersection  of  which  rises  a  dome  (eimbotio)  296  ft. 
high  and  55  ft.  in  diameter.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  covered  with 
very  flat,  and  therefore  bold  vaulting.  The  dome,  of  unpainted 
granite,  rests  on  four  massive  piers,  each  35  ft.  in  diameter,  and  on 
the  arches  uniting  these  piers.  These  dimensions  are  extraordinary; 
and  'it  taxes  the  imagination  to  realize  that  we  are  here  simply  in 
one  fraction  of  a  building'.  Amid  the  formal  harmony,  where  eaeh 
proportion  has  the  force  of  a  mathematical  law,  the  48  altars,  and 
still  more  the  large  frescoes  on  the  vaults,  seem  almost  an  imper- 
tinence.  The  handsome  flooring  is  of  white  and  grey  marble. 

The  Altars,  some  of  which  are  adorned  with  valuable  paintings,  are 
placed  against  the  piers  and  in  the  various  Chapel*.  —  Eight  of  the  com- 
partments of  the  vaulting  are  adorned  with  Fbescoes  by  Luca  Giordano, 
representing  the  following  scenes:  Vault  1  (N.E.),  Annunciation,  Concep- 
tion, Nativity,  Adoration  of  the  Angels  and  the  Magi;  Vault  2  (S.E.), 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness;  Vault  3  (N.W.),  Triumph  of.  the  Church 
Militant;  Vault  4  (W.  end  of  central  aisle),  Last  Judgment;  Vault  5  (S.W.) 
Allegory  of  the  Immaculate  Conception ;  Vault  6  (middle  of  S.  aisle), 
Victory  of  the  Israelites  over  the  Amalekites ;  Vault  7  (to  the  left  of  the 
high-altar  and  above  the  altar  of  St.  Jerome),  Condemnation  of  St.  Jerome ; 
Vault  8  (in  front  of  the  capilla  mayor),  Death,  Burial,  and  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin. 

The  ♦Oapilla  Mayor,  which  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  con- 
tains the  high-altar,  the  so-called  oratories,  and  the  royal  tombs. 

The  retablo  of  the  High  Altar,  96  ft.  in  height,  executed  by  Giacomo 
Treezo  of  Milan,  consists  of  the  most  costly  varieties  of  marble  and  shows 
all  the  four  orders  of  architecture.  The  capitals  and  bases  of  the  columns 
are  of  bronze  gilded.  The  15  gilt-bronze  figures  and  the  medallions  are 
by  Leone  and  Pompeo  Leoniy  two  Italian  masters.  The  paintings  are  by 
Pellegrino  Tibaldi  and  Federigo  Zuccari.  Behind  the  altar  lies  the  founda- 
tion-stone ('la  primera  piedra')  of  the  church.  —  To  the  right  and  left 
of  the  altar  are  the  Oratorios,  four  low  chambers  of  black  marble.  Above 
these  are   the  Bntierros  Realea,  with  kneeling    *  Bronze-gilt  Figure*    of 
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rOysl  penonagM  by  Pompeo  Letmi  (18  ft.  high).  Those  to  the  right  are 
Charles  r.,  Qiem  I$aheUa  (mother  of  Pliilip  II.),  their  daughter  Mariay  and 
Charles's  sisters  Leonora  and  Maria,  To  the  left  are  Philip  11,^  his  fourth 
wife  Arma  (mother  of  Philip  III. ;  to  his  right),  his  third  wife  I$abella 
(behind  him),  and  his  first  wife  Maria  of  Pori^ai,  with  her  sob  Don 
Omrloe,    The  statues  are  all  portraits  and  admirable  in  detail. 

The  RelicdriOj  in  the  aisle  to  the  right  of  the  high-altar,  once 
contained  an  immense  treaenre  of  relics  and  valnahles,  but  is  now 
uninteresting.  The  Sagrdrio,  behind  the  high-altar,  has  equally 
Utile  to  offer.  We  turn  to  the  S.  to  ihe  Bajdda  d  lot  PanUoMs 
(PI.  B),  or  entrance  to  the  Pantheon. 

The  *Fante6n  de  los  Bejes,  or  burial-vault  of  the  Spanish 
monarchs,  was  constructed  by  Pbilip  U.  immediately  under  the  high- 
altar,  so  ^at  mass  might  foe  said  daily  over  the  royal  remains.  When 
the  priest  elevates  the  host  he  is  standing  exactly  above  the  dead 
Icings.  A  granite  staircase  of  twenty-five  steps  descends  to  the  first 
landing,  with  the  entrances  to  the  Panteon  de  los  Infantes  (see  below) 
and  to  the  Pudridero,  a  chamber  in  which  the  bodies  are  kept  for 
five  years  before  removal  to  their  final  resting-place.  We  then 
pass  through  a  door  of  Toledo  marble  and  descend  another  flight  of 
thirty-four,  somewhat  slippery,  marble  steps.  —  The  Panteon  de  los 
Reyes,  which  was  not  finished  till  1654,  is  an  octagonal  vault,  about 
33  ft.  in  diameter  and  about  the  same  in  height.  As  Philip  planned 
it,  it  was  of  a  suitable  and  impressive  simplicity,  but  his  successors 
spoiled  the  effect  by  overloading  the  sombre  chamber  with  marble 
and  gold.  Opposite  the  entrance  is  the  high-altar,  with  a  crucifix 
of  gilded  bronze  by  Pietro  Tacca,  To  the  left  of  the  altar  are  four 
rows  of  niches  in  which  the  kings  of  Spain  are  interred ;  to  the  left 
are  similar  niches  for  the  queens.  All  contain  sarcophagi  of  black 
marble,  with  inscriptions  in  gilded  letters.  Philip  V.  (comp.  p.  121)  and 
Ferdinand  VI.  and  his  wife  are  buried  elsewhere.  Only  a  few  of  the 
26  niches  are  still  unoccupied.  —  The  ♦Pantb6n  db  los  Infantes  is 
the  burial-vault  of  the  royal  princes  and  princesses  and  of  those  of 
the  queens  whos3  children  did  not  succeed  to  the  throne.  Among 
those  buried  here  are  Leonora  and  Maria,  sisters  of  Charles  V.  j 
Elizabeth  of  Valois;  Maria  of  Portugal  and  her  son  D<m  Carlos; 
Baltasar  Carlos,  son  of  Philip  IV. ;  the  Duke  of  Venddme,  natural 
son  of  Louis  XIV.;  and  Don 'John  of  Austria,  transferred  hither  ftrom 
Namur  in  1679. 

A  door  in  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  church,  adjoining  the  staircase  to 
the  Panteon,  leads  to  the  Ante-Sacristfa  and  the  Sacristfa(p.  114). 
A  staircase  in  the  passage  to  the  Ante-Sacristfa  leads  to  the  Cobo  Alto, 
or  Upper  Choir,  which  is  at  the  W.  end  of  the  church,  above  the 
Iiower  Choir  (p.  112).  It  was  here  that  the  monks  assembled 
for  their  devotions,  In  which  Philip  n.  often  shared.  His  seat  was 
the  last  in  the  S.W.  comer,  adjoining  a  private  door,  through  which, 
during  the  vesper  service  on  Nov.  8th,  1571,  a  messenger  announced 
*1^«  victory  of  Lepanto  (Oct  6th),  which  saved  Europe  from  the 
BABDBvn's  Spain.  8 
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Toiks.  The  king  continaed  his  devotions  as  if  nothing  bad  happened ; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  service  he  ordered  the  Te  Deum  to  be  cbinnted. 
On  April  14th  and  16th,  1647,  Philip  attended  the  solemn  nottumo 
and  requiem  held  here  in  honour  of  Mary  Stuart.   The  simple  but 
imposing  choir-stalls  were  designed  by  Herrera.    The  large  lectern 
and  the  crystal  chandelier  should  also  be  noticed.    The  worthless 
frescoes  on  the  walls  and  ceiling  are  by  CincintUo  and  JjuqtAeto,  — 
Adjoining  are  the  Antecorot,  containing  a  statue  of  St.   Lawrence 
(manufactured  out  of  an  ancient  Roman  statue),  some  frescoes  by 
Luea  Giordano ,  and  pictures  of  SS.  Peter  and  Aiidrew  by  Navarrete, 
TheLibreriadcl  Coro  contains  219  colossal  choir-books  of  parchment, 
some  of  them  over  3  ft.  high,  finely  bound  and  embellished  with 
miniatures  by  the  monks  Andris  de  Le&n  and  Julian  de  la  Fuente,  To 
the  W.  of  the  Goro  Alto  is  a  small  room  containing  a  large  and  cel- 
ebrated marble  crucifix  by  Benvenuto  CeUiniy  bearing  the  Inscription: 
BenvcnxUus  Cdinua  civis  Florentinus  faciebat  1562,  It  was  presented 
by  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  to  Philip  H.,  who  is  said  to  have  caused  it 
to  be  carried  on  men's  shoulders  all  the  way  from  Barcelona. 

Through  the  Ante-Sacristia  we  enter  the  Bacristia,  a  fine  cham- 
ber 96  ft.  long  and  26  ft.  wide,  containing  a  few  pictures  and  some 
handsome  mirrors.  The  ceiling  is  frescoed  by  Nic,  Oranello  and  Fab- 
ricio  CasteUo.  At  the  S.  end  of  the  room  is  the  Bttdblo  de  la  Santa 
Formay  containing  a  host  (Santa  Forma)  which  is  said  to  have  bled 
when  trampled  on  by  Zwinglian  soldiers  at  Gorkum  in  Holland 
(1626).  It  was  sent  to  the  relic-loving  Philip  by  Emp.  Rudolph  II. 
of  Germany.   The  large  ♦Painting  by  Claudio  CoeUOy  which  conceals 
the  Santa  Forma,  represents  its  solemn  deposition  in  this  sacristy. 
The  heads  are  all  portraits,  including  Charles  II.  (kneeling),  the 
Dukes  of  Medinaceli  and  Pastrana,  the  historian  Santos  (the  prior 
with  the  *custodia'),  and  others.  In  the  lower  left  corner  is  the  paint- 
er himself,  who  devoted  seven  years'  labour  to  this  picture.  —  Be- 
hind the  altar  lies  the  CamarCny  a  richly  decorated  chamber,  built 
by  Josi  del  Olmo  and  Francesco  Bizi  in  1692  and  containing  a  'custo- 
dia'  for  the  Santa  Forma,  presented  by  Queen  Isabella  11.  On  Sept. 
29th  and  Oct.  2dth  the  altar-piece  by  Ooello  is  drawn  up  and  the 
Santa  Forma  exhibited  to  the  public. 

We  now  return  through  the  Ante-Sacristfa  to  the  Lowft  Cloif *•*• 
(Claustro  Principdl  Bajojy  surrounding  the  Pdtio  de  lo$  EDangeUstaSy 
a  court  160  ft.  square,  which  is  so  called  from  the  statues  by  Mon- 
egro.  In  the  middle  is  a  templete  or  small  temple.  The  frescoes  have 
no  artistic  value.  —  The  S.  side  of  the  cloisters  is  occupied  by  the 
Chapter  Booms  (Salas  CapittMres),  containing  a  small  but  choice 
*  Collection  ofPaintingSy  which  deserves  careful  attention  even  though 
many  of  its  chief  treasures  have  found  their  way  to  the  Prado. 

Central  Room.  To  the  left,  Coxde.  Annuncialion,  Nativity ;  in/'^"*! 
Pantoja  de  la  Crue,  Charles  V.  —  We  then  proceed  to  the  right  to  wt 
8ala  ViCARiU.  To  the  right:  Ribtra,  St.  Jerome;  Paolo  Veronett,  A^ 
nunciaUon;  *Vekugu4z,  Jacob  and  hie  Sons,  painted  at  Borne  »t  the  W»« 
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time  M  *Viilo«n'f  Forge'  (p.  74)^  Ribera^  Jacob  &nd  his  sheep  ^  Jacopa  Tin' 
loretto^  Waehing  the  Diseiplea*  feet;  Luea  Oiordanoy  Balaam  a  ass;  Navatr- 
reky  Epcecntion  of  St.  Jame«  the  Greater t  lVn/or«<<o,  Nativity.  End-wall, 
opposite  the  entrance:  Segherty  Flowers;  Riberay  Two  portraits.  Window 
wall:  Pakna  Oio»an€y  St.  Jerome;  L.  Oiordemey  GoBTereion  of  St.  Paal ; 
TiUaHy  St.  Jf»rgaret  (copy):  L.  OiordanOy  Apollo  and  Mareyai,  Pallas  and 
Araohne;  Sibera^  Kativity  (two  pictures);  OiordanOy  The  Magdalen;  *Ri- 
beroy  The  Trinity.  —  Sala  Pbiobal,  to  the  left  of  the  Central  Boom. 
Bntranoe-wall :  BebasHano  del  PiombOy  Seourging  of  Christ  (eopy) ;  Vtnetian 
Behooly  The  Uarie<)  at  the  Sepulchre.  Farther  on,  to  the  lefk:  Dom,  Theo- 
toe<>pulL  Martyrdom  of  St.  Maurice,  marked  by  the  strange  eolouTing  pe- 
culiar to  this  master;  TintorettOy  Esther  before  Ahajuerus;  TVMrni,  Laat 
Supper  (repainted ;  last  disciple  to  the  left  said  to  be  a  portrait  of  Titian 
himselQ;  TVnlors^o,  Magdalen  washing  the  feet  of  Jesus ;  TheotocopvUy  Dream 
of  Philip  n.,  in  which  he  sees  Heaven,  Hell,  and  Purgatory;  *Roger  von 
d9r  Weydeny  Descent  from  the  Cross  (eomp.  p.  70).  End -wall,  opposite 
the  entrance:  J/orio  dH  Fioriy  SegherSy  Flower-pieces;  Titian^  Christ  on 
the  Mt.  of  Olives  (a  late  wurk).  Window-wall:  T^'^o  paintings  by  Bas- 
Mmo;  OiordanOy  Noah  intoxicated;  VaccarOy  Lot  and  his  family  leaving  Sodom; 
TintorettOy  Deposition  in  the  Tomb. 

On  the  W.  Bide  of  the  cloisters  is  the  Old  Church  {Iglisia  An- 
iiqHa;  generally  closed),  which  was  used  during  the  building  of  the 
Urge  church.  It  contains  three  pictures  by  Titian:  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  EcceHomo,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence.  —  In  the  middle 
of  the  same  side  of  the  cloisters  is  a  magnificent  Staiboasb  (EseaUra 
PrincipdlJ^  the  masterpiece  of  Juan  Bautista  de  Toledo  and  J,  B.  Cos- 
iillo  (El  Bergamasco),  It  is  adorned  with  a  frieze  by  L.  Giordano, 
representing  the  Capture  of  the  Constable  Montmorency  at  St.  Quen- 
tin,  and  Philip  II.  with  the  architects  of  the  Escorial  (portraits).  The 
Gloria  (Apotheosis  of  St.  Lawrence)  on  the  ceiling  is  also  by  Oior- 
dano  and  contains  portraits  of  Charles  V.,  Philip  11.,  Charles  II.,  and 
the  wife  and  mother  of  the  last.   The  othey  frescoes  are  worthless. 

The  Upper  Cloisters  (Claustro  Princip&l  Alto)  have  good  paint- 
ings by  Navarrete  (St.  Jerome,  Nativity,  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 
Christ  appearing  to  his  Mother).  Visitors,  however,  are  not  admitted. 

The  ^Library  of  Printed  Books  (Biblioteca  de  Impresos)  occupies 
a  large  room  (itO  ft.  loiig)  above  the  portico  leading  to  the  Patio  de 
Iqs  Reyes  (entr.,  see  p.  111).    It  is  decorated  with  warmly  coloured 
frescoes  by  Pellegrino  Tibaldi  and  Bartolommeo  Carducci  and  con- 
tains five  handsome  tables  of  porphyry  and  jasper.    The  book-cases 
were  designed  by  Herrera.   The  older  books  stand  with  ihetr  fronts 
towards  the  spectator  and  have  their  titles  stamped  on  the  gilt  edges. 
.     Among  the  numerous  extremely  rare  and  valuable  works  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Cddice  Aureoy  containing  the  Ctospels,  etc.,  written  for  the  German 
^mp.  Conradll.  and  finished  about  1050  under  Henry  III. ;  the  Cddiee  Vigilitmo 
(976);  the  Cddice  Emilicmo  (994);  the  Cddice  de  Beteta  (11th  cent),  with  reports 
of  the  Councils;  the  Cantiga*  de  Santa  Maria  and  other  works  of  Alfomo  t?ie 
Earned  (13th  cent);    the  RevelaHon  of  St.  John,  a  MS.  of  the  16th  cent.; 
^  Spanish  MS.  of  Virgifs  jBneid  (16th  cent.) ;  Greek  MSS. ;  Breviarp  of  Char- 
*^  V.y  from  the  Convent  of  Yuste;  Prayer  Book  (Bevodondrio)  of  Isabella 
<y  l^rtugaly  wife  of  Charles  V. ;  Herbarium  of  American  plants,   in  13  vols.; 
•^^o&itf  Koran  of  1594;  Olobe  used  by  Philip  11.  in  his  astrological  studies. 
"7  On  ttte  walla  hang  *PonraH9.     Near  the  S.  end,  Herreray  architect ,  of 
the  Escorial.    At  the  N.  end,  Aria$  Montanoy  first  librarian  of  this  collection. 
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To  the  left,  FMlip  II.  at  the  age  of  71,  by  Pantoja  de  la  Cruz  or  Sir  A, 
More;  Charlei  V.  at  the  age  of  49,  by  Pantoja  de  la  Cruz  After  Titian; 
Philip  III.^  by  the  same  ^  Charles  II.  at  the  age  of  14,  by  Carr^Ho* 

The  extensive  Library  of  the  Manuscripts  (Biblioteca  de  Ma- 
niMcritoa)  is  shown  only  to  visitors  provided  veith  a  special  permis- 
sion from  the  Intendente  de  la  Real  Casa  at  Madrid  (p.  60). 

We  now  leave  the  convent  by  the  main  W.  doorway  and  proceed 
,  through  the  Plaza  del  Monasterio  (p.   Ill),  passing  the   Colegio 
(p.  Ill),  to  the  entrance  in  the  middle  of  the  N.  facade.   This  is  the 
Enirada  de  FalaciOy  leading  to  the  — 

Pal&cio  Beal.  Philip  II.,  in  his  own  expression,  wanted  nothing 
more  than  a  ^cell,.  in  which  he  might  bear  his  weary  limbs  to  the 
grave' ;  his  successors  created  a  palace  and  decorated  it  in  the  usual 
style  of  the  17- 18th  centuries. 

We  ascend  a  granite  staircase  to  the  First  Floob,  the  rooms  of  which 
are  decorated  with  Spanish  tapestry  (tapfces)  after  Qoya^  Bayeu,  and  Maella^ 
from  the  Tapicerfa  of  Madrid  (p.  97),  and  with  Flemish  tapestry  after  Teniert 
and  others.  The  Sala  de  la*  Batalku  (178  ft.  long)  is  adorned  with  frescoes 
(restored  in  1882-89)  by  N.  Oranello  and  Fabricio  Ccutello.  representing  the 
battles  of  Higueruela  (p.  331),  Lepanto,  St.  Qaentin,  and  Pavia,  the  expe- 
dition to  the  Azores,  etc.  That  of  the  battle  of  Higueruela  was  oopied  in 
1587  from  a  piece  of  tapestry  (130  ft.  long)  found  in  the  Alcazar  of  Segovia, 
and  is  of  great  historical  interest  for  its  picture  of  the  dress  of  the  period. 
—  Four  rooms  fitted  up  by  Charles  IV.,  at  a  cost  of  7,000,000  p.,  are  known 
as  Leu  Piezae  de  Madura*  Finae  ('the  rooms  of  fine  woods').  —  A  narrow  stair- 
case descend!)  to  the  Gbound  Floob,  with  the  'Cells  of  Philip  II.\  a  series 
of  humble  apartments,  in  which  the  Spanish  monarch  lived  and  held 
audiences.  In  a  small  room  overlooking  the  capilla  maydr  of  the  church 
(p.  112)  Philip  died  on  Sept.  13th,  1598,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness, 
during  which  he  sought  consolation  in  prayer  and  in  gazing  at  the  high- 
altar.  The  crucifix  he  held  was  the  same  that  had  been  grasped  by  the 
dying  hands  of  his  father^      

Turning  to  the  left  on  issuing  from  the  principal  portico  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  convent,  we  enter  the  OcardenSy  which  form  a  broad 
terrace,  affording  an  extensive  *View  of  the  lower  gardens,  the  plain 
of  New  Castile,  and  the  Guadarrama  Mts.  They  are  diversified  by  high 
hox-hedges  and  grottoes. 

The  Gasita  del  Frinoipe  or  Casita  de  Abajo  (adm.,  see  p.  109) 
was  built  by  Villanueva  (p.  107)  in  1772  for  Prince  Charles.  To 
reach  it,  we  descend  the  Calle  de  la  Parada  along  the  N.  side  of  the 
convent  for  6  min.,  and  then  turn  to  the  right  Into  the  Calle  Larga, 
which  separates  the  monastery  gardens  from  the  lower  park.  A  gate 
to  the  left  admits  us  to  the  uninteresting  grounds  of  the  Casita, 
which  itself  lies  in  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  enclosure.  The  Casita  is 
a  *Ca8a  de  Recr^o',  like  the  Casa  del  Labrad6r  at  Aranjuez  (p.  125), 
two  stories  in  height  and  containing  small  and  low  rooms.  It  is,  how- 
ever, even  more  richly  adorned  with  paintings,  china  from  the  man- 
ufactory of  Buen  Retire  (p.  86),  reliefs,  ivory  carvings,  and  em- 
hroideries.  Among  the  pictures  are  a  Daughter  of  Herodias  by  Ca- 
ravaggio,  a  St.  Cecilia  by  DomerUchino,  a  St.  John  by  AnnibaU 
Carraccij  and  three  works  (St.  Catharine,  Death  of  Julian  the  Apos- 
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tatfl,  and  Conversion  of  St.  Paul)  by  Luca  Oiordano.  —  A  gateway 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  gardens  leads  direct  to  the  railway-station. 

Those  with  plenty  of  time  at  their  disposal  may  yisit  the  Ccua  dd  In- 
fcmU  or  Com  de  Arriba^  built  for  the  Infante  Gabriel  (1753-88)  and  standing 
in  a  pretty  garden.  About  2  M.  to  the  S.  is  the  8iUa  <M  iZ«y,  a  rocky  nest 
whexiee  Philip  II.  surveyed  the  progress  of  the  Escorial.  —  The  wooda  of 
the  Serreria  (named  after  the  architect),  to  the  S.  of  the  Escorial,  afford 
pleasant  walks ;  and  the  Cerro  de  lot  Aranta  (4600  ft.),  a  somewhat  stiff  climh 
of  2^2  hrs.,  commands  an  admirable  riew. 

A  good  road  leads  from  the  Escorial  direet  to  La  Oranja  (p.  120)  Yii 
Quadarrama  (p.  62).  Carriage-hire  is,  however,  very  high^  and  the  solitary 
tourist  will  do  better  by  taking  the  railway  to  Segovia. 

b.  Segovia  and  La  Oranja. 

63  M.  Bailwat  to  Segovia  rik  Villalba  (pp.  52,  51;  three  traina  dally 
in  summer)  in  31/4-4  hrs.  (fares  11  p.  66,  8  p.  75,  5  p.  !^  c).  Departuie  from 
the  Ettaeidn  del  Norte  (p.  58).  No  return-tickets.  In  summer  ticket*  may 
be  taken  and  luggage  booked  through  to  La  Oranja. 

From  M^ajdjto^63  M.)_5.i,oj,<a,  f%}>^^\\l-^,^      H^c  1    V'^ 

Segovia.  —  Bailway  Station  (PI.  E,  4),  in  the  S.E.^part  of  the  city.  ';n«(^« 
Hotels  (comp.  p.  xx).    Fomda  Busgalbsa,  Plaza  Kayor  (PI.  B,  2),  pens. 
8  p. ;  Fonda  Ortigosa,  Calle  de  Juan  Bravo,  both  very  primitive. 
Omnibua  to  La  Oranja  several  times  daily  (IVsp.). 

Segdvia  (3300  ft.),  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name 
and  the   seat  of  a  bishop,  with  about  AOOO  inhab.,  is  of  Iberian 
origin,  as  the  frequently  recurring  Iberian  root  aego  (seca)  indicates. 
With  its  Roman  remains,  its  Romanesque  and  other  medisval  churches, 
and  its  characteristic  old  palaces,  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  venerable  of  the  cities  of  CastUe.  Resembling 
Toledo  as  a  museum  of  antiquities,  it  also  resembles  it  in  situation, 
being  perched  on  a  rocky  hill,  about  330  ft.  high,  between  two  small 
streams,   the  Eresma  (Ni)  and  the  Clamores  (S.),  which  join  their 
waters  to  the  W.,  below  the  Alcazar.    This  rocl^r  knoll  rises  from  E. 
to  W.,  and  its  shape  has  often  been  compared  to  a  ship  in  full  sail 
towards  the  setting  sun.   The  city  consists  of  a  maze  of  narrow  and 
crooked  streets,  with  quaint  old  houses,  centering  in  the  Plaza  Mayor 
(H.  B,  2)  or  Plaza  del  Azoquejo  (from  the  Arabic  8<ikh;  see  p.  141). 
On  the  highest  point  of  the  hill  stands  the  cathedral;  on  its  W.  pro- 
montory, where  it  descends  precipitously  on  three  sides,  rises  the 
Alcazar.   Interesting  old  Walls^  dating  partly  from  the  ll-12th  cent, 
and  beginning  at  the  Alcazar,  enclose  the  whole  town.    These  are 
strengthened  with  semicircular  cubos  (p.  32),  and  broken  by  the 
Puerta  de  Santiago  (PI.  1 ;  B,  1,  2)    on  the  N.W.,  the  imposing 
^^uerta  de  San  Andris  (PI.  10 ;  B,  2)  on  the  S.,  and  other  picturesque 
gates.  Down  the  S.E.  slope  stretch  San  Lorenzo^  with  its  once  fam- 
ous cloth-factories,  and  other  suburbs. 

lit  I  *®®SOvia  is  an  unmatched  picture  of  the  Middle  Ages.  You  read  its 
Watery  on  the  old  city- walls  with  their  eighty-three  towers  \  in  the  domes 
**^d  belfries  of  its  churches;  in  the  bare  and  blank  ruins  of  its  deserted 
monasteries ;  in  the  battlemented  towers  of  its  noble  mansions'  ('Iberian 
*«n»Bi»«wic«8\  by  A.  Qallenga). 
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The  most  important  structure  in  Segovia,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  largest  piece  of  Roman  work  now  extant  in  Spain,  is  the  ♦•Aque- 
duct, popularly  known  as  El  Puente  or  El  Puente  del  Diablo,  from 
one  of  the  usual  legends  connected  with  bridge-building.  The 
aqueduct,  probably  dating  from  the  time  of  Trajan,  brings  thftwater 
of  the  Faenfria  from  the  Guadarrama  Mts.  to  the  city,  a  distance 
of  about  10  M.  The  first  part  of  the  conduit,  traversing  the  Pinar 
de  Valsain  (p.  123),  is  uncovered.  Farther  on  it  passes  under  the 
La  Granja  road  and  reaches  (9  M.)  the  old  tower  of  CaserCn.  The 
next  part  of  the  conduit,  850  yds.  long,  ends  in  a  reservoir  Or  stor- 
age-basin. Beyond  this  is  the  aqueduct  proper  (900  yds.  long), 
which  crosses  the  deep  valley,  the  suburbs,  and  part  of  the  city 
itself,  and  ends  at  the  Alcfizar.  Its  119  arches  vary  in  height,  ac- 
cording to  the  conformation  of  the  ground,  from  23  ft.  to  94  ft.  For 
a  length  of  about  300  yds.  it  consists  of  two  stages.  The  highest 
piers  are  just  above  the  Plaza  Mayor  (p.  117).  The  entire  structure 
is  formed  of  blocks  of  granite,  without  either  mortar  or  clamps.  It 
has  survived  all  the  different  kingdoms  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula. 
During  the  siege  of  Segovia  by  the  Moors  (1071)  -35  arches  were 
destroyed,  but  these  were  rebuilt  in  the  old  manner  by  Juan  Escovedo 
under  Isabella  the  Catholic  (1483).  In  a  niche  above  the  Plaza  Mayor 
is  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  perhaps  replacing  one  of  Trajan.  —  From 
the  E.  the  houses  of  the  town,  rising  in  terraces,  make  a  curious 
picture  as  seen  through  the  arches  of  the  viaduct.  The  best  points 
to  view  the  viaduct  itself  are  San  Juan  (p.  119)  and  the  corner  of  the 
Calle  de  Gascos. 

The  *Cathedral  (PI.  B,  2),  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  PlaeaMay6r, 
was  built  in  1525  et  seq.,  to  replace  the  old  cathedral,  which  had 
been  partly  destroyed  by  the  Comuneros  ^(p.  63).  The  architects 
were  Juan  Gil  de  Hontanon  and  his  son  Rodrigo  Gil,  who  followed 
the  design  of  their  New  Cathedral  at  Salamanca.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  Gothic  basilica,  with  nave,  aisles,  and  two  rows  of  chapels, 
inserted  between  the  flying  buttresses.  Its  length  is  330  ft.,  its 
breadth  153  ft. ;  the  nave  is  44  ft.  wide ,  the  aisles  30  ft.  The 
choir  (core)  is  in  the  middle  of  the  nave.  The  transepts  do  not 
project  beyond  the  side-walls  of  the  church.  Over  the  crossing  rises 
a  cupola  (cimhorio),  220  ft.  high.  On  the  E.,  beyond  the  Capilla 
Mayor,  the  building  ends  in  a  chevet  of  seven  polygonal  chapels. 
On  the  S.  side  of  the  somewhat  bare  facade  rises  a  square  tower, 
about  345  ft.  high,  crowned  by  a  cupola.  Behind  it,  adjoining  the 
S.  side  of  the  church,  are  the  cloisters.  The  exterior  of  the  E.  end 
is  almost  too  elaborate  in  its  ornamentation.        Q-vaIV^cv  ^<y 

The  effect  of  fhft  JwrgRTn];  j«^  lighta.nd  cheerful!)  Among  tne  cliief 
features  of  interest  are  the  Retablo .'hj  HeihaHnl ("^fitl'^of  the  loth  cent.); 
Ih>  i—MiiiB  I'mn)un»i^.4Jhg|riBaiaiiri»«Aft— iaig;  the  stained-glass  windows; 
the  pulpits  a  rich  silver  Ctutodia  (ciborium);  and  a  fine  chalice  (c<li«)» 
presented  by  the  Duque  de  Albuquerque.  —  The  CapiUa  d€  Nvestra  StSUra 
de  la  Piedad  (the  fifth  in  the  N.  aisle)  contains  a  •Descent  from  the  Cross 
by  Jxum  de  Juni,  with  colossal  figures  (1571).    Opposite  U  a  painting  o' 
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St.  Thomas  by  Aiomo  Sanehtx  CoeUo.  —  From  the  CapUla  eUl  OrUto  dM 
Cottiuelo  y  tbe  fifth  in  the  right  aisle,  a  beftatifal  QotIii«  portal  leads  to 
the  saperb  Gothic  *Gloistbbs  (Clau$tro)^  built  by  Juan  Camptro  in  1524. 
Among  the  numerous  interesting  monuments  they  contain  are  those  of 
Oa  d€  HonttMon  and  his  son ,  the  architects  of  the  cathedral }  of  the  In- 
/<mte  P4dro^  son  of  Henry  II.,  whose  e&reless  nurse  let  him  fall  from  a 
window  of  the  Alcazar  in  1366;  and  of  Maria  del  Sdlto  (d.  1237),  a  beautiful 
Jewess,  who,  being  accused  of  adultery,  was  thrown  over  the  precipice  of 
the  Grajera  (p.  120),  but  called  upon  the  Virgin  and  alighted  unhurt. 

Several  of  the  other  charches  of  Segovia  are  also  interesting. 
San  Millan  is  a  Romanesque  structure  of  the  12th  cent.,  with  barrel 
^Aulllllg  Su^  three  parallel  semicircular  apses.  Along  the  outside 
of  the  N.  aud  S.  walls  run  curious  open  cloisters  or  arcades  in  tbe 
late-Romanesque  style.  —  The  church  of  i^an  Martin  (PI.  14;  0,  2), 
which  is  similar  in  plan ,  and  the  Jglesia  del  Corpus  Christij  which 
was  originally  a  synagogue  and  has  'a  !MoorisE  celling,  are  both  in 
the  Calle  Real,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  town.  —  -San  Juan  (PI.  13; 
C,  2)  should  be  visited  for  its  interesting  monuments.' •^-^'T^n  An^^ 
dristvi.  12;  B,2),  to  theN.W.  of  the  cathedral,  is  another  Roman- 
esque structure  of  the  12th  cent.,  but  it  has  been  partly  modernized . 
—  The  Romanesque  church  of  San  EsiSban,  to  the  N.  of  the  town, 
opposite  the  Episcopal  Palace,  is*flOUblti  fOr  the  beautiful  open  arcade 
or  cloister  running  round  its  N.,  W.,  and  S.  sides.  The  openings  in 
the  lofty  *rower  (13th  cent.)  are  alternately  round-arched  and  point- 
ed.  The  interior  is  uninteresting. 

The  former  convent  Quanta  Oru%,  »nt  f^r  [rgm  ^ap  Tj^t^l^an^ 
has  a  rich  Gothic  portal,  witn  reliefs  of  the  Oruciflxion  and  the 
Pittk.  liere  also  are  figures  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  founders 
of  the  convent,  whose  motto  ^tanto  monta^  (p.  171)  appears  both 
outside  and  inside  the  church. 

The  Mmeo  Provincial,  in  the  secularized  church  of  San  Facundo, 
is  insignificant. 

Among  the  most  notable  private  mansions  are  the  Qasa  deSe^ 
Qpvia,  in  the  Calle  de  los  Leones,  belonging  to  the Marqu?8  cleTAr co ; 
the  Casa  dg_  ^^^  Bjyl?  ,  belonging  to  the  Marques  de  Quintaner  and 
80  called  because  of  the  ^facets'  into  which  its  stones  are  carved ;  and 
the  Fabrica  de  la  Moneda^  f  PI.  A,  B,  1),  to  the  N.E.,  on  the  bank  of 
the  teresma,  which  was  founded  by  Alfonso  VII.,  restored  by  Henry  IV., 
and  used  as  the  royal  mint  of  Spain  down  to  1730. 

The  ♦Alc&zarjPl.  A,  1,2),  built  by  Alfonso  VI.,  the  sovereign 
of  the  OiS,"  partly  in  imitation  of  the  Moorish  castle  at  Toledo,  is  an 
excellent  example  of  an  old  Castilian  castle.  In  its  present  form 
it  dates  substantially  from  1352-68,  though  the  interior  has  been 
Iwgely  restored  since  a  fire  in  1862.  The  most  conspicuous  features 
we  the  two  huge  towers :  the  Torre  delHomenajej  with  its  numerous 
bartizans  (cubos),  and  the  Torre  de  Juan  Segundo.  The  walls  are  di- 
apered iii  plaster.  Isabella  the  Catholic  was  here  proclaimed  Queen 
of  Castile  in  1474.  The  Alcazar  successfully  resisted  the  Comuneros 
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in  1520;  and  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  showed  their  satisfaction  by 

-fitting  out  the  Sola  del  Trono^  the  Sala  del  Recibimento ,  and  other 

i   v7    rooms  with  great  magnificence.    In  the  so-called  Pieza  del  Corddn 

V*        ,  Alfonso  the  Learned  was  on  the  point  of  discovering  that  it  was  the 

i    earth  that  moved  round  the  sun  and  not  vice  versa,  when  a  sudden 

:   --    flash  of  lightning  deterred  him  from  such  heretical  speculations.   In 

y^  memory  of  this  warning  he  had  the  rope  (eord6n)  of  St.  Francis 

carved  round  the  frieze.    It  was  in  the  Alcazar  that  Gil  Bias  was 

confined  on  the  eve  of  his  marriage  (ix.  3,4). 

Walks.  Good  views  of  the  Alcazar  are  obtained  from  the  Eresma, 
to  which  we  descend  through  the  Puerta  CasteHana^  and  from  the 
^  (1/2  M.)  Santuario  de  FuencUla  (PI.  A,  1 ;  fona  stillans)  or  church  of 

'J     the  Virgen  de  Fuencisla,  built  in  honour  of  the  miraculous  rescue 
_      of  Maria  del  Salto  (p.  119).  Above  the  church  towers  the  Pena  Ota- 
"  jera  ('crows'  cliff'),  from  which  criminals  used  to  be  precipitated.  — 

* ';      A  little  farther  up  the  river,  on  a  height  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
H  Eresma,  lies  the  Romanesque  church  of  JT«ra^^Ort«  (PI.  A,  1),   a 

twelve-sided  structure  erected  by  the  Teinplars  in  l^QSinJUBitation 
f,  of  fhe^ChurcFojrtBFlBnny  S^piQchre  at  Jerusalein.  It  has  a  square 
"'  *fower  and^fee  parallel  semicircular  apses,  while^the  nave  forms  a 
kind  of  vaulted  ambulatory  round  a  small,  two-storied  central  cham- 
ber. -—  Still  farther  up ,  nearly  opposite  the  Fabrica  de  la  Moneda 
(p.  119),  is  the  suppressed  Monasterio  del  Parral  (PI.  B,  1 ;  'vine 
arbour'),  with,  a.  church  built  by  Juan  Gallego  in  1494  (numerous 
old  monuments)  and  some  slight  remain^  of  the  Gothic  cloisters. 
The  well-kept  gardens  of  this  famous  Hieronymite  convent  gave 
rise  to  the  saying :  ^Las  Huertas  del  Parral^  ParaUo  terrenaV  ('the 
gardens  of  Parral,  an  earthly  Paradise').  —  A  pretty  Alameda  leads 
ftom  the  Parral  up  the  Eresma  to  the  church  of  Santa  Ana  (PI.  C,  1). 
Other  favourite  promenades  are  the  8al6n  de  Isabel  Segunda  (PI.  B, 
C,  2),  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town,  between  the  Puerta  del  Sol  and  the 
Puerta  de  la  Luna^  and  the  Pasio  J^uevo^  on  the  Clamores.  —  The 
Calvario  commands  a  fine  survey  of  the  old  walls  and  the  S.  part  of 
the  city. 

The  road  (omnibus,  see  p.  117)  from  Segovia  to  (7  M.)  San  Ilde- 
fonso  (and  La  Oremja^  leads  through  a  level  plain  past  the  (6  M.) 
royal  domain  of  Quiia  Pesares  ('sans  souci').  Fine  views  are  enjoyed 
of  the  Sierra. 

San  ndefonso  and  La  Granja.  —  Hotels.  *Hotel  Eoropa^  hot. 
DE  Pabis  ^  Fonda  ds  Embajadosbs.  In  the  height  of  summer  the  charges 
are  high,  and  rooms  shonld  be  ordered  in  advance.  —  Lodgings  may  be 
obtained  in  the  village. 

La  Granja  repays  a  visit  by  its  picturesque  situation  and  by  its  foun- 
tains, which  are  probably  the  finest  in  Europe.  These  play  Ocorren") 
only  on  high  festivals  (Jan.  23rd,  May  30th,  July  24th,  Aug.  25th,  and 
Sept.  11th  and  24th)  and  never  all  at  once.  The  climate,  which  is  Alpine 
in  character,  is  very  refreshing  in  summer. 
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San  JtdefoMo  (3905  ft),  a  village  lying  amid  the  Quadarrama 
Mt8.,  at  the  foot  of  the  huge  Pencdara  (p.  122),  was  founded  by  King 
Henry  IV.,  who  in  1450  huilt  here  a  shooting-lodge  and  an  Ermita 
de  San  lldefonso  (PI.  B,  3),  afterwards  (1477)  presented  by  the  'Cath- 
olic Kings'  to  the  monastery  of  Parral  (p.  120).    The  village  of  San 
lldefonso  and  a  'granja'  (grange,  farm)  of  the  Hieronymite  monks 
soon  spiang  up  near  the  hermitage.  After  the  destruction  of  Valsain 
by  fire  (see  p.  122)  Philip  V.  purchased  La  Granja  (1719)  and 
began  to  construct  here  a  chateau  and  gardens  in  the  French  style. 
As  the  Escorial  reflects  the  character  of  Philip  II. ,  so  La  Granja 
reflects  that  of  Philip  V.,  who  died  in  1746  soon  after  finishing 
the  gardens.     The  first  of  the  Bourbons  could  never  forget  'la  belle 
France\  and  the  creation  of  a  Versailles  in  this  mountain-solitude 
appealed  at  once  to  his  melanchc^y  disposition  and  his  love  for  his 
native  land.    His  successors  also  found  La  Granja  to  their  taste. 
Charles  III.  established  here  a  weaving  factory  (la  Calandria)  and 
bis  famous  glass-works  (F&hrica  de  CristaUi),  the  first  of  which  is 
extinct,  while  the  other  is  now  in  private  hands.  —  La  Granja  has 
been  the  scene  of  not  a  few  political  events  of  some  importance.   In 
1724  PhUip  V.  herd  resigned  the  crown,  which  he  resumed  after  the 
^eath  of  his  son.   Here ,  in  1783 ,  Charles  III.  received  the  Comte 
d'Artois«  afterwards  Charles  X.,  on  his  way  to  the  siege  of  Gibraltar. 
In  1796  Godoy  (p.  124)  here  signed  the  treaty  which  handed  Spain 
over  to  France.     In  1832  Ferdinand  VII.  summoned  Don  Carlos  to 
La  Granja  as   the  acknowledged  heir  to  the  throne.     On  hearing 
this  news,  however,  the  Princess  Louisa  Charlotte,  sister  of  Queen 
Christina ,  hurried  from  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria  to  La  Granja ,  and 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  feeble  king  to  name  his  infant  daughter 
Isabella  as  his  successor.   The  result  of  this  change  of  mind  was  the 
civil  wars  which  afterwards  devastated  Spain.  Here ,  in  1836 ,  the 
Queen  Regent  Christina  was  compelled  by  a  military  *pronuncia- 
mento'  to  accept  the  Constitution  of  Cadiz. 

The  Falaoio  Beil  (PI.  C,  3),  built  in  1721-23  by  Theodore  Ar- 
iemans  from  designs  by  the  Italians  Juvara  and  Saeehetti,  consists  of 
a  main  building,  adjoined  by  the  collegiate  church,  and  of  two 
wings.  The  principal  facade  looks  towards  the  garden.  The  royal 
apartments  in  the  main  building  still  retain  their  18th  cent,  magni- 
ficence (attendant  1-2  p.). 

The  Colegiata  (PI.  C,  3),  built  in  1724  et  seq. ,  is  elaborately 
adorned  with  frescoes  by  Bayeu  and  MaeUa.  The  baroque  high-altar 
was  designed  by  Artemans  and  embellished  with  marble  sculptures 
by  Solimena  of  Naples.  The  PanUon,  or  chapel  to  the  "W.  of  the 
high-altar  (entr.  through  the  sacristy),  contains  the  tombs  of  Philip  V. 
and  his  wife  Isabella  Farnese,  by  Pitui  and  DumandrS.  In  the  8ala 
Capitular  are  a  'custodia'  of  lapis  lazuli,  the  staff  (hdculo)  of  St  Eli- 
zabeth, and  other  relics. 
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The  Gardens  were  jlaid  out  by  Bouielet  and  finished  In  1743  at 
immense  cost ,  owing  to'jthe  rocks  that  had  to  be  removed  and  the 
earth  that  had  to  be  supplied.  They  are  divided  into  the  Jardines 
Altos  and  Jardines  Bajos;  adjoining  the  palace  is  the  Parterre,  with 
the  Cascada  Nueoa  (PI.  C,  4).  The  gardens  are  plentifully  irrigated 
with  the  water  of  the  artificial  lake  known  as  El  Mar  (PI.  0,  6), 
which  lies  4095  ft.  above  the  sea  and  furnishes  pressure  enough  for 
the  fountains  to  play  without  the  aid  of  pumping  engines. 

In  spite  of  much  that  is  antiquated  and  baroque  in  their  designs 

and  ornamentation,    the   •♦Fountains    afford  a  very  imposing 

spectacle,  and  are  vastly  superior  to  those  of  Versailles.   They  were 

mainly  made  by  Elizabeth  Farnese,  the  wife  of  Philip  V,,  in  1727, 

while  the  king  himself  was  absent  on  a  long  journey.   On  his  return 

he  is  said  to  have  remarked,  as  he  gazed  at  the  'Baflos  de  Diana'  : 

■it  has  cost  me  three  millions  and  has  amused  me  three  minutes'.  — 

In  addition  to  the  waterfall  named  the  Caseada  del  Cenodor  (PI.  0,  4), 

there  are  26  fountains  proper,  in  devising  which  the  fancy  of  Du- 

mandri,  Procaccini,  and  8ani  has  run  riot.   The  most  important  are 

the  ^olus,  the  Carrera  de  Caballos  or  Triumph  of  Neptune  (PI.  0, 4), 

and  the  Apollo  and  the  Pyihon,   In  the  group  of  PerseuSj  Andromeda^ 

and  the  Dragon  (PI.  0,  5)  the  last  sends  up  a  jet  to  a  height  of  110  ft* 

The  Fuente  del  Canaitillo  (PI.  B,  6)  represents  a  'basket'  of  fruit  and 

flowers,  with  40  jets,  one  of  which  is  66  ft.  high.    The  jet  of  the 

Fama  (PI.  B,  3)  reaches  a  height  of  126  ft.  and  is  visible  at  Segovia. 

The  Banos  de  Diana  form  a  complicated  maze  of  statues,  groups,  and 

sprays  of  water.  —  On  the  E.  side  of  the  gardens  is  a  Laberinto  or 

Maze  (PI.  D,  4,  6).   A  special  'papeleta'  is  required  for  admission  to 

the  Jardines  Beservados  and  El  Potosf,  or  vegetable  garden. 

ExcuBsiONS.  In  tbe  yalley  of  tbe  Loxoya^  on  the  8.  side  of  the  Gua- 
darrama  Hts.,  6  M.  from  La  Granja.  lies  the  suppressed  Carthusian  con- 
vent of  El  Paular,  part  of  which  has  been  converted  into  glass-works. 
It  is  reached  riS.  the  Puerto  de  Reventon ,  a  mountain-pass  to  the  right 
(S.E.)  of  the  towering  Penalara,  which  may  be  ascended  either  from  this 
point  or  (better^  from  the  Lozoya  valley  (see  below).  The  Moncuterp 
Churchy  built  in  1433  40  by  'AbderrahmHn,  a  Moor  of  Segovia,  still  contains 
some  interesting  altars  and  tombs,  as  well  as  paintings  by  Palomino,  etc. 
From  El  Paular  we  may  visit  the  works  of  the  Madrid  Water  Conduit 
(p.  93)  and  the  beautiful  Valley  of  the  Lozoya,  which,  with  its  sombre 
granite  hills,  its  thick  and  gloomy  forests  of  coniferous  trees,  its  poplars, 
willows,  alders,  and  even  birches,  and  its  red-tiled  viUages,  seems  to  belong 
rather  to  the  K.  than  to  the  S.  of  Europe.  —  The  Pico  de  Pefialara 
(8690  ft.)  rises  over  the  Finar  de  Segovia ,  to  the  8.  W.  of  Paular.  We 
first  ascend  through  the  rocky  and  well-wooded  gorge  of  the  Lozoya,  and 
then  proceed  across  moor-like  Alpine  pastures  and  through  bushes  of 
Sarothamu*  purganty  a  kind  of  broom.  Farther  on  we  ascend  to  the  right 
towards  the  cone,  at  the  foot  of  which  lies  the  Laguna  de  PeRalarOy  the 
source  of  the  Lozoya.  The  last  part  of  the  climb  is  over  a  fatiguing  slope 
of  debris.  The  summit  commands  an  unimpeded  view  of  Old  and  Kew 
Castile.    To  the  W.  rises  the  Cabeta  de  Hierro  (*head  of  iron'). 

Beyond  La  Granja  the  road  goes  on  to  (2  M.)  Vdi8ain(Vallis 
sapinorumjj  an  old  and  entirely  neglected  hunting-chftteau,  which 
was  built  by  Philip  II.  and  burned  under  Charles  II.  (see  p.  121). 
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It  forms  the  centre  of  the  Pinar  de  Valsainy  an  extensire  royal  forest 
At  the  Venta  de  los  MoiquUos  the  ascent  hecomes  steeper ;  the  road, 
often  impassable  in  winter  on  account  of  the  snow-drifts,  wiuds  up 
the  Monte  de  la  Maliciosaj  through  fine  pine-woods,  to  the  Puerto 
de  Navacerrada  (6040  ft.),  marked  hy  a  boundary-column.  A  little 
to  the  left  is  the  village  of  the  same  name.  Hence  the  road  descends 
the  S.  side  of  the  Guadarrama  Mts.  to  (772  M.)  Ouadarrama  (p.  62) 
and  (6  M.)  Efcorial  (p.  108). 


c.  Aranjnii. 

SOVa  K-  Railway  in  1-2  hrt.  (6  trains  daily;  fares  5  p.  65,  4  p.  40, 
2  p.  70  c).  Ketum-ticketfl,  available  for  two  days,  are  issued  in  summer 
(fares  8,  6,  4  p.).    Departure  f^om  the  Bttad&n  del  Mediodia  (p.  63). 

From  Madrid  to  (30V2  M.)  Araniuix,  see  pp.  276,  276. 

Araojail.  —  The  Kailway  Stotton  (PI.  B,  3)  is  about  360  yds.  to 
the  S.W.  of  the  palace  and  about  i/s  V>  from  the  hotels.  Omnibnte*  and 
other  vehicles  meet  the  trains. 

Botela.  *HoT.  de  Pa8t<5b  (PI.  a;  D,  3).  unpretending,  pens.  6-10 p.,  omn. 
50  c. J  Hot.  db  Embajad6bes  (PI.  b;  D,  3),  similar  charges. 

Carriage  and  pair  2>/2  p.  per  drive,  4  p.  per  hr..  each  addit.  hr.  S'/t  p. 

Guides,  for  4-0  hrs.,  4-6  p.  —  A  gratuity  of  1-2  p.  is  given  to  the 
Con$€rJe  at  the  Palace  and  at  the  Casa  del  Labrador  (where  very  little 
time  is  allowed  to  view  the  objects  of  interest).  —  A  Bermit  (PapeUta) 
allotving  six  persons  to  visit  the  palace  and  the  royal  gardens  Texcept  in 
wet  weather)  may  be  obtained  at  the  hotels  or  from  the  ^Administrador 
del  Beal  Patrimonio\  in  the  Casa  del  Ir^arUe  (PI.  3*,  D,  3),  Plaza  de  la 
Libertad  (9.30-2). 

Siatribution  of  Time*  Aranju^z  may  be  *done'  in  3-4  hrs.,  but  the 
beautiful  gardens,  especially  in  spring,  tempt  to  a  longer  sojourn.  The  best 
plan  is  to  begin  by  walking  ttirough  the  Calle  de  la  Beina  to  the  Casa 
del  Labrador  (}/%  hr.);  there  spend  ^4  hr.  in  seeing  the  small  ch&teau;  walk 
back  to  the  suspension-bridge  (V4  hr.);  and  visit  the  Parterre,  the  Jardin 
de  la  Isla,  and  the  Palace  (IVs  hr.). 

AranjuSt  (1616  ft.)  is  a  royal  chllteau  (sitio  redlj  in  the  plain  of 

the  Tagus  and  Jarama,  which  unite  a  little  to  the  W.  and  water  the 

great  royal  demesne  (real  pairimorUo ;  47,600  aores  in  extent).  To  the 

S.E.  of  the  chateau  lies  the  uninteresting  little  town  (8200  iiihab.), 

which  is  regularly  built  and  laid  out,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Marques 

Grimaldi,  Spanish  ambassador  at  The  Hague,  in  the  Dutch  style. 

Aranjudz  owes  its  origin  to  a  rapid  in  the  Tagus,  forming  a  kind  of 
natural  weir  (presa)  and  afterwards  artificially  improved,  which  rendered 
the  irrigation  of  the  adjoining  plain  a  comparatively  easy  matter.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  belonged  to  the  Order  of  Santiago  and  contained  a 
conventual  palace,  built  in  1337  by  the  Orcmd  Master  8uaree  de  Figuerda^ 
which  was  known  as  Arcmzitel  or  Aranzueje.  Afterwards,  under  the  name 
of  /fla,  it  was  a  favourite  summer-residence  of  Isabella  the  Catholic. 
Charles  V.  built  a  shooting-box  here,  which  Philip  II.  enlarged  with  the 
aid  of  Juan  Bautista  de  Toledo  and  Juan  de  Herrera.  The  same  king 
created  the  place  a  royal  *re8idence*  and  beautified  its  grounds  by  the 
introduction  of  the  English  elm  (Ulmus  nigra),  hitherto  unknown  in  Spain. 
The  ch&teau  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1660  and  li:66,  but 
Philip  V.  caused  it  to  be  rebuilt  by  Pedro  Caro  in  the  Louis  Quatorze 
style  (1737).  It  was  restored  by  Ferdinand  VI.  after  a  third  fire  in  1748, 
and  the  two  large  wings  were  added  by  Charles  III.  in  1776-78.  —  At 
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Aranju^z,  on  Mar.  19tb,  1808,  Godoy,  the  'Principe  de  la  Paz\  the  all- 
powerful  minister  of  Charles  IV.,  and  the  king  himself  were  compelled 
to  resign  by  a  rising  under  the  leadership  of  Count  Honti^o.  —  Since  then 
Aranju^z  has  been  left  more  and  more  to  itself,  and  neither  palaces  nor 
gardens  are  kept  up  with  such  care  as  might  be  looked  for.  *Die  schonen 
Tage  in  Aranju^z  Bind  nun  zu  Ende\  Perhaps,  however,  there  is  no 
place  in  the  S.  of  Europe  so  rich  in  elms,  plane-trees,  and  nightingales. 
In  mid-summer  the  heat,  attaining  a  maximum  of  115*  Fahr.,  is  often  in- 
tolerable.lSlThe  climate  Is  then  considered  very  unhealthy,  and  the  resi- 
dents suffer  from  malarial  fever. 

The  central  point  of  Aranju^z  is  the  Plaza  db  la  Libbbtad 
(PI.  D,  3),  with  the  church  of  San  Antonio  (PI.  2),  the  Fuente  de 
Diana  or  de  las  Cadenas,  and  the  small  Jardin  de  Isabel  Segunda, 
To  the  N.  this  plaza  is  adjoined  by  the  parteire-garden  of  the  palace, 
to  the  W.  of  which  rises  the  palace  itself,  flanked  by  a  colonnade 
(correddr)  erected  by  Godoy  (see  above). 

The  Falaoio  Beal  (PI.  0,2,  3)  deserves  a  visit.  The  handsome 
StaircoM  is  adorned  with  busts  of  Philip  V.  and  Louis  XIV.  The 
various  rooms  contain  pictures  by  Conrado  Bayeu  (History  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  etc.),  Raphael  Mengs,  Bosco,  Amiconi^  and  Hierony- 
mus  Bosch.  In  the  Oratory  are  an  ivory  crucifix,  an  Annunciation 
ascribed  to  Titian  (?),  and  a  modern  Roman  mosaic  presented  by 
Pius  IX.  to  Isabella  II.  The  *Odbinete  de  China,  the  comer-room 
above  the  weir  on  the  Tagus,  is  a  creation  of  Charles  III.  and  Giu- 
seppe Oricci  (1763).  Its  walls  are  covered  with  porcelain-tiles  from 
the  factory  of  Buen  Retire  (p.  86),  showing  scenes  in  the  Japanese 
style.  The  large  mirrors,  with  their  frames  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
were  made  at  La  Granja  (p.  121).  The  chandelier,  all  in  one  piece, 
represents  monkeys  and  parrots  quarrelling  over  fruit.  The  ceiling  of 
the  Smoking  Boom  is  an  accurate  copy  of  that  of  the  Sala  de  las  Dos 
Hermanas  in  the  Alhambra  (p.  361).  The  Antecdmara  contains  'El 
Ultimo  Suspire  del  More'  (p..336),  an  attractive  painting  by  Espalter, 
In  the  Dining  Room  are  scenes  from  the  life  of  Joseph.  —  The 
windows  afford  fine  views  of  the  Isla  garden  and  the  Tagus  weir. 

The  Parterre  Garden  (PI.  C,  D,  2,  3),  like  the  Jardin  de  las 
Estdtuas  to  the  S.  of  the  palace,  is  laid  out  in  the  French  style, 
with  beds  of  roses,  fantasies  in  box,  modern  statues  and  busts  of 
Roman  emperors  and  empresses,  and  some  fine  marble  vases  and 
fountains.  At  its  W.  end  is  the  Fuente  de  H^cules,  with  its  tWo 
pillars,  one  inscribed  *plus'  and  the  other  'ultra',  and  reliefs  of  the 
labours  of  Hercules. 

The  path  to  the  left  of  the  Tagus  weir  leads  across  the  JRia,  an 
overflow  channel  of  the  river,  to  the  *  Jardin  de  la  Isla  (PI.  B,  0, 
1,  2),  the  chief  garden  of  Aranjuez,  laid  out  by  Philip  H.-  and  the 
scene  of  Schiller's  *Don  Carlos'.  The  finest  feature  is  the  Saldn  de 
los  Reyes  Catdlicos,  a  superb  avenue  of  spreading  plane-trees  skirting 
the  murmuring  river.  Bending  to  the  left  at  the  end  of  this  avenue, 
we  proceed  through  the  Calle  de  AlhamUa  to  the  Fountain  of 
Bacchus.     Another  turn  to  the  left  brings  us  to  the  Fountain  of 
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Neptune,  Lastly,  we  follow  tlie  Calle  de  BodbdU  to  the  Jardin  de  la 
laleta  (PI.  B,  2),  at  the  W.  end  of  the  garden,  at  the  point  where  the 
aboye-mentioned  canal  rejoins  the  Tagns.  To  the  S.W,  rises  the 
railway-hridge. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  palace  ajong  the  Hia,  near  which,  in  the 
garden  to  the  left,  are  the  Water  Ccutle^  the  Fuente  de  laDoneeUa,  etc. 
In  front  of  the  palace  the  Bal6n  de  los  Reyes  Catoltcos  is  joined  by  Los 
BarladdreaQike  tricksters'),  a  walk  with  *  surprize'  water-works.  Near 
the  palace  are  the  Cascada  de  la  Ria  and  several  marble  fountains. 

To  the  N.E.  of  the  Parterre  Garden  theTagus  is  spanned  by  the 
Puente  Colgante  (Pi.  D,  2),  a  suspension-bridge  adorned  with  four 
statues  and  four  vases.  The  road  beyond  it  leads  straight  to  Madrid. 
Fine  view  from  the  right  bank  of  the  weir  and  the  palace. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  E.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus, 
through  the  *  Calle  de  la  Reina  (PI.  D,  E,  F,  2),  a  magnificent 
avenue  of  planes  and  elms,  which  skirts  the  Jardin  del  Principe  and 
is  prolonged  for  3  M.  up  the  valley  of  the  Tagus.  (A  view  of  it  is 
given  by  Velazquez  in  his  painting  at  the  Prado,  No.  1110,  p.  76.) 
To  the  left  we  have  fine  views  of  the  Jardin  del  Principe,  with  its 
jB;igantic  plane-trees ;  to  the  right  are  the  sunburnt  heights  of  the 
Folvorinf  so  called  from  a  powder-mill  that  once  stood  herQ.  In 
about  V2  ^^-  ^®  reach  (left)  the  Entrada  de  la  Casa  del  Labraddty 
a  handsome  gate  with  two  columns. 

The  Casa  del  Labraddr  (open  10-5 ;  conserje  in  the  right  wing), 
which  is  as  much  of  a  'labourer's  cottage'  as  the  Trianon  at  Ver- 
sailles, was  built  by  Charles  IV.  and  bears  the  inscription:  *Rei- 
nando  Carlos  IV.  alio  de  ISOS*.  It  consists  of  -a  central  structure 
and  two  wings.  In  front  of  the  main  faifade  is  a  Fuente  (fountain), 
with  the  three  figures  of  8ed,  Envidia^  and  Bambre  (Thirst,  Envy, 
and  Hunger). 

The  Intenor  is  elaborately  decorated  and  contains  all  manner  of  objet$ 
de  luxe.  The  ceiling-paintings  are  by  ZaeaHcu  Velazquez^  Lopez^  Jfaella^ 
and  other  artists.  A  handsome  staircase  ascends  to  the  18  rooms  of  the 
firsts  floor.  The  ceiling  of  Room  I  represents  ApoUo  and  the  Hufes. 
Boom  II  (to  the  left)  contains  some  beautiful  vases;  Boom  in  has  fine 
silk  hangings  }  in  Boom  tV  are  birds,  carved  in  wood.  —  The  Sculptube 
Gallbbt  (V)  contains  20  busts  of  Greek  philosophers  from  Naples  \  mosaics 
from  the  Roman  theatre  at  H^rida  (p.  456)  ^  a  ceiling-painting  representing 
Trade,  Agriculture,  etc.;  and  a  large  musical  box  (in  the  middle).  The 
BiLLiASD  Boom  (VI),  the  ceiling  of  which  depicts  the  Four  Elements, 
contains  a  billiard-table,  finely  inlaid  cues,  silken  hangings,  a  magnificent 
clock,  and  a  chandelier.  —  We  now  return  and  pass  to  the  right  into  the 
Sala  ds  Mabia  Luisa  (VII),  with  several  clocks  and  vases  and  a  crystal 
chandelier.  —  The  Ball  Boom  (Salon  de  Bdile;  VIII)  contains  a  large 
musical  box,  while  musical  boxes  are  also  concealed  in  the  chandeliers 
and  other  objects.  The  walls  are  embellished  with  views  of  the  Escorial. 
The  malachite  table  and  chair  were  j)resented  by  Prince  Demidofi".  — 
In  Room  IX  are  views  of  Spanish  chateaux.  —  In  Boom  X  the  cornice 
and  the  frames  of  the  door  and  windows  are  of  marble.  —  Boom  XI  has 
a  fine  clock  and  porcelain  vases.  —  Boom  XII  has  views  of  Roman  churches. 
Boom  Xin  has- views  of  the  fountains  of  La  Granja,  a  clock  in  the  form 
of  a  lyre,  and  several  mirrors.  —  The  *  Gabinbtk  de  Platika  (XIV)  has 
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f)»nelled  walls  inlaid  with  gold  and  platinnm,  views  of  the  Seasons,  and 
arge  chandeliers.  —  On  a  table  in  Room  XV  iFrivy  Clout)  stands  an.  / 
ivory  bird,  carved  with  astounding  delicacy.  The  floor  is  in  marble  f . 
mosaic.  —  JELoou  XVI  has  a  musical  box  and  views  of  La  Granja.  —  'Wo  '  i 
now  return  to  the  ball-room  and  proceed  to  the  right  to  Boom  XVIII,  /  J 
with  views  of  Aranjuez.  —  We  then  descend  to  the  groundfloor.  At  the/ I 
top  of  the  Back  Staiboase  Zac.  Velazquez  has  |>ainted  a  balcony,  over  I  il 
which  lean  his  wife  and  children.  |    | 

We  return  to  the  town  by  the  Jardin  del  Principe  (PI.  F ,  E,  1, 2),  |    j 

which  is  hounded  on  the  N.  by  the  rapid-flowing  Tagus  and  extends 

from  the  Oasa  del  Labrador  to  the  suspension-hridge,  a  distance  o| 

ahout  1^2  ^*   I^  contains  little  of  interest  except  its  large  trees 

and  a  few  fountains  with  statuary  (^Fuente  de  Apolo,  etc.).   Its  name 

is  due  to  the  fact  l^at  Charles  lY.  laid  it  out  when  Prince  of  Astu- 

rias.    To  the  N.E.  lies  the  Florera  (Pi.  D,  1)  or  Jardin  Ingles,  a 

flower-garden  with  greenhouses,  laid  out  by  Richard  Wall,  a  native 

of  Ireland. 

Those  who  have  time  at  their  disposal  may  take  a  pleasant  walk  to 
the  Miraddr  de  Cristina  (1840  ft.),  about  1  M.  from  the  market-place.  From 
the  Plaza  de  la  Libertad  we  go  to  the  E.  to  the  Plaza  de  Abastos  (PI.  D, 
E,  3),  whence  we  proceed  to  the  S.,  past  the  Convento  de  San  Peucual  (PI. 
E,  4),  founded  in  1765,  the  church  of  which  contains  a  good  altar-piece 
(St.  Paschal)  by  Raphael  Mengs.  To  the  right  is  the  Flaza  de  Toros  (PI. 
D,  4).  We  finally  ascend  to  the  right  by  the  Gamino  de  las  Rocas.  To 
the  N.  the  extensive  view  embraces  ttie  plain  of  the  Tagus  and  Aranjuez; 
to  the  S.E.  are  the  Mar  de  Ontigola,  the  lake  whence  Aranjuez  procures 
its  supply  of  drinking-water,  and  ue  bleak  and  barren  hills  which  skirt 
the  oasis  of  the  river;  farther  o£f  in  the  same  direction  lies  Ocana.  — 
Visitors  interested  in  horses  should  visit  the  Oaballerizoi  Recdet  (PI.  1  \  C, 
D,  8)  and  one  or  other  of  the  Eoyal  Studs  (Gasa  de  Honta,  Teguadas), 
which  lie  in  the  domains  of  Sotomayor,  to  the  E.  of  the  village,  and 
Legamarejo^  to  the  W.  of  it  (orders  of  admission  obtained  from  the  Ad- 
ministrador,  p.  123).  Gream-culoured  Andalusian  horses,  mules,  etc.,  are 
bred  here,  but  the  rearing  of  camels  and  llamas  has  been  given  up.  —  The 
Villae  to  the  S.E.  of  the  rail,  station  contain  little  of  moment.  —  The 
huge  ^odSegrot  or  wine-cellars,  built  by  Gharles  m.  in  1788,  are  interesting; 
but  the  wine  of  Aranjuez  is  very  second-rate. 

d.  Toledo. 

Approaehes.  To  visit  Toledo  from  Madrid  travellers  may' take  the 
dudc^  Real  Railway  (R.  48)  as  far  as  Algodor^  whence  a  branch-line  runs 
to  Toledo  (in  all  47V2  M. ;  two  trains  daily  in  3  hrs. ;  fares  8  p.  83,  6  p.  65, 
4  p.  40  c).  In  summer  return-tickets,  available  for  two  days,  are  issued. 
There  is  a  through-carriage  for  flrst-claas  passengers.  —  The  excursion 
may  be  combined  with  that  to  Aranjuez  by  following  the  Seville  Railway 
(R.  29)  to  CastilleJOj  whence  a  branch-line  runs  to  Algodor  (see  above ; 
62  M.  in  all;  two  trains  daily  in  8-4  hrs. ;  fares  10  p.  40,  8  p.  10,  4  p.  95  c). 
Carriages  are  changed  at  Gastillejo.  The  connections  on  this  route  are 
rather  unfavourable,  especially  for  travellers  coming  from  the  S.  —  Trav- 
ellers from  Portugal,  by  the  line  from  Valencia  de  Alcantara  to  Madrid 
(R.  47),  leave  the  railway  at  VUlamiel  (p.  445),  where  coaches  meet  the 
trains  to  convev  passengers  to  (9  M.)  Toledo  (fare  2  p.).' 

'Railway  Station  (PI.  F,  3),  to  the  N.E.  of  the  city,  beyond  the  Tagus. 
ffoiel  Omnihwee  (fare,  incl.  luggage,  I-IV2  p. ;  bargain  desirable)  and  the 
Omnibiu  Qenerdlee  meet  the  trains.  —  The  Despacho  Central  (con^.  p.  xv\) 
iB  in  the  Galle  del  Comercio,  adjoining  the  Zocodovtfr  (PI.  E,  4). 

Rotels  (bargaining  necessary;  comp.  p.  xx).    Hotel  Casxilla  (Pl.a; 
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8),  in  the  small  Plaza  San  Agustin,  immediately  to  the  K.W.  of  the 
joaov^r,  flrat-class,  pens,  from  12'/2,  B.  1  p.  — Jonp'a  d»  Lnro  (PI.  bt 
A\  Ciille_de  la  Plata  ^  Fokda  IxpsbiIl  (PL  c,  E,  4),  CaeaU  del*  JudLaar' 
kr  tiie  zocftdoyeF"  well  spoken  of:  Fonda  dxl  Nobts  (PI.  di  B,  4), 
■josite  the  last ;  these  three  very  primitive,  pens,  from  6  p-  —  in  uoly 
reek  (Semana  Santa)  the  hotels  are  crowded  and  their  prices  raised. 

€af6a  (comp.  p.  xxit).  Caf4  SirieOy  Caf6  Imperial,  both  m  the  Zocodov4r. 

Oonfeetioners  (Oonfitericu).  JSobrinos  y  8uee§ore$  de  Cipricmo  Labraddr, 
fcznela  de  Hagdalena:  Hi  jo  de  Perez  Hernandez^  Oalle  de  las  Tendillas; 
m  Martin  Bvrriel,  Calle  de  la  Obra  Prima.  —  The  marchpane  (nuucqktn) 
Toledo  is  celebrated.  It  is  made  up  in  ail  torts  of  forms,  such  as  the 
noncUo*  ('little  hams'),  while  at  Christmas  it  is  sold  in  aguimaldos,  or 
Ittily  decorated  boxes,  containing  figures  of  saints,  fish,  serpents,  horses, 

so  on.  Citemot  are  a  kind  of  wheaten  rolls,  in  the  form  of  two  ears 
one  above  the  others  fnoUetae  and  panecillos  are  circular  rolls. 

Bookahop,  Jfemr  Sermanoe,  Calle  del  Comercio  57.  —  Fhotographa: 
uadl,  Plazu^la  de  Cuatro  Calles  (PI.  D,  4). 

Shops,  almost  all  in  the  Calle  del  Cumercio.    AlvareM,  in  the  Plazu^la 

Coatro  Calles  (see  above),  sells  the  fine  swords,  daggers,  and  damascened 

ires  made  at  the  Weapon  Factory  (p.  147).    Similar  wares  may  be  bought 

>m  Mariano  Qarrido  y  Hermano^  opposite  Santa  Maria  la  Blanca  (p.  148). 

Peat  ft  Telegraph  Office  (Correo  y  Teligrafo;  PI.  C,  5),  Calle  de  Al- 

180  Doce. 

Theatre*.    Teairo  de  Bojae  (Pi.  D,  £,  4),  Plaza  Mayor;  Teatro  de  Yerano 

inmmer-theatre),  on  the  Miradero.  —  Ball  Bing  iPlaza  de  Torot;  PI.  D.  1), 

the  Carretera  de  Madrid,  to  the  IT.  of  the  city  \  'corridas*  in  Septemoer. 

Carriagea  to  hold  2-4  pers.  may  be  hired  at  the  hotels  or  in  the  Despacho 
[Central  for  10-12  p.  per  day.  They  may  be  used  for  drives  round  the 
ieity-walls  on  the  N.  and  along  the  Tagus  towards  the  £.:  for  visits  to 
[the  Hejpital  San  Juan  Bautista  (p.  143),  the  Puente  de  San  Martin  (p.  148), 
and  the  Vega  to  the  E.  and  W.  of  the  city;  and,  finally,  for  a  drive  from 
[the  Puente  San  Martin  along  the  heights  to  the  8.  of  the  city  (p.  161)  to 
[the  Puente  de  Alcantara. 

Guides,  useful  where  time  is  limited,  should  be  hired  at  the  hotels  only 
(fee  5-71/2  p.  per  day).  In  the  streets  the  stranger  is  pestered  in  the  most 
intolerable  manner  by  beggars,  children,  and  would-be  guides  (comp.  d.  xxiv). 

Festivals.  Jan.  22nd  is  the  feast  of  San  Ildefonso,  one  of  the  tutelars 
of  the  city.  The  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week  are  observed  here  with  great 
elaboration.  On  April  30th  is  held  the  Romeria  at  the  Ermita  ITuestra 
Senora  de  la  Cabeza  (p.  151),  and  on  May  let  that  of  the  Ermita  de  la 
Virgen  del  Valle  (p.  151).    Annual  Fair,  Aug.  15th-22nd. 

Chief  Attractions  (IV2  day).  1st  Day:  morning,  ^Cathedral  (p.  130) 
and  Alcdtar  (p.  150);  afternoon,  fa9ade  of  the  Hoepital  de  Santa  Otum  (p.  141), 
Puente  de  Alcdntm-a  (p.  142),  Puerta  del  Sol  (p.  142),  Paeeo  de  Madrid 
(p-  143) ,  and  Crieto  de  la  Zuz  (p.  143).  —  2nd  Day :  morning,  Santo  Totni 
(p.  145),  church  and  cloisters  of  Saa  Jwm  de  toe  Reyes  (pp.  145,  146),  Puente 
<fe  San  Martin  (p.  148),  Santa  Maria  la  Blanca  (p.  148),  and  Sinagoga  del 
Traneito  (p.  149).      .  . 

Toledo  (1736  ft.),  tlie  Roman  ToUium^  known  to  the  Jews  as 
Toledotft  and  to  the  Moors  as  ToUitola^  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  famous  cities  of  Spain  and  perhaps  of  Semitic  origin.  The 
etymology  of  its  name  is  difficult  of  explanation ;  it  may  be  from 
the  same  loot  as  the  Hebrew  Thal^  a  rocky  height,  and  the  Arabic 
AUiiwyay  a  watch-tower.  Livy  mentions  it  as  'a  small  town,  but 
steong  on  account  of  its  situation'.  The  prastor  Marcus  Fulvius  No- 
MMor  captured  it  in  B.  0.  192.  The  city  lies  on  a  swelling  granite 
hill  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  cut  out,  as  it  were,  by  the  deep  gorge 
of  the  Tagus  from  the  mass  of  mountains  to  the  S.   On  the  N.  it  is 
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connected  with  the  great  plain  of  Castile  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  At 
all  other  points  the  sides  of  the  rocky  eminence  are  steep  and  inac- 
cessible. At  its  base,  to  the  N.E.,  N.,  and  W.,  lies  the  fertile  Vega, 
or  plain  of  the  Tagus  (Tajo);  on  the  E.  and  S.  is  the  rooky  ravine 
which  gives  name  to  the  river  (tajo  =  cut,  incision)  and  through 
which  roars  the  fish-abounding  stream  ('piscosus  Tagus'),  driving  & 
number  of  Moorish  water-mills.  To  the  S.  of  the  river,  in  a  vast 
amphitheatre,  rise  the  rocky  summits  of  the  Montes  de  Toledo, 
enlivened  here  and  there  with  a  few  olive-groves  and  ^cigarr&les^ 
(small  summer-villas).  The  stamp  of  the  landscape  is  that  of  a 
sunburnt  Oriental  desert.  The  character  of  the  city  is  also  entirely 
Oriental.  Its  narrow  crooked  streets  spread  themselves  like  a  net 
over  the  uneven  rocky  plateau,  without  ever  expanding  into  open 
squares  or  affording  any  distant  vistas.  The  tall  houses  are  almost 
windowless  on  the  side  next  -the  street,  and  reserve  all  their  cheer- 
fulness for  the  interior  p&tio  or  court  —  in  this  way  affording  as 
much  shelter  as  possible  from  the  icy  winds  of  winter  and  the  mer- 
ciless glare  of  the  summer  sun.  Each  house  has  its  own  drain  (hui6n) 
and  a  vestibule  (zagudn).  Huge  gates,  often  studded  with  great  iron 
bosses,  protect  the  entrance,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Open 
doors  and  free  glimpses  of  the  patio  enjoyed  in  the  gay  city  of  Se- 
ville. Everything  here  has  the  character  'of  a  convent,  a  prison,  or 
a  fortress,  to  some  extent  also  of  a  seraglio'  (QauUer),  There  Is 
scarcely  another  city  in  Europe  of  so  sombre  a  character.  But  from 
the  edges  of  the  plateau  the  gaze  wanders  far  over  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus  and  on  the  N.  W.  is  bounded  only  by  the  remote  Sierra  de  Gredos. 

^The  sitoation  is,  indeed,  most  wild  and  striking.  The  Tagus,  wind- 
ing almost  all  round  the  city,  confines  it  much  in  the  fashion  in  which 
the  Wear  surrounds  Durham.  But  here  the  town  is  far  larger,  the  river 
banks  are  more  rocky,  precipitous,  and  wild  than  at  Durham ;  whilst  the 
space  enclosed  within  them  is  a  confused  heap  of  rough  and  uneven 
ground,  well  covered  with  houses,  churches,  and  monasteries,  and  inter- 
sected everywhere  by  narrow,  Eastern,  and  Moorish-looking  streets  and 
alleys,  most  of  which  afford  no  passage-room  for  any  kind  of  carriage, 
and  bat  scanty  room  for  foot-passengers.  It  is,  consequently,  without  ex- 
ception, the  most  difficult  city  to  find  one^s  way  in  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  the  only  one  in  which  I  have  ever  found  myself  obliged  to  confess  a 
commissionaire  or  guide  of  some  sort  to  be  an  absolute  necessity,  if  one 
would  not  wa«te  half  one's  time  in  trying  to  find  the  way  from  one  place 
to  another".    ('Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain",  by  0.  E.  Street.) 

Toledo  is,  perhaps,  the  most  Arabian  city  in  Spain.  Even  after  its 
capture  by  Alfonso  Vl.  in  lU5b  its  general  character  remained  un- 
changed, and  the  Moorish  type  of  architecture  was  adhered  to  for 
four  centuries  more.  In  the  middle  of  the  16th  cent,  most  of  the 
cities  of  Spain  underwent  a  process  of  expansion  and  modernization ; 
Toledo,  however,  was  arrested  in  its  development  by  the  removal  of 
the  capital  to  Yalladolid  and  afterwards  to  Madrid,  and  became 
practically  the  corpse  of  a  city.  It  is  an  ancient  Hispano-Moresco 
Pompeii,  with  traces  of  the  Roman  and  the  Goth,  the  whole  dominat- 
ed by  the  imposing  Christian  monuments  of  the  Castilian  period.  It 
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has  been  well  described  by  Wormann  as  ^a  gigantic  open-air  mu- 
seam  of  the  architectural  history  of  Early  Spain,  arranged  upon  a 
lofty  and  conspicuous  table  of  rock*. 

'Few  cities  that  I  have  ever  seen  can  compete  in  artistie  interest  with 
it;  and  none  perhaps  come  up  to  it  in  the  singular  magnificence  of  its 
situation,  and  the  endless  novelty  and  picturesqueness  of  its  every  comer. 
It  epitomizes  the  whole  strange  history  of  Spain  in  a  manner  so  vivid, 
that  he  who  visits  its  old  nooks  and  comers  carefully  and  thoughtfully, 
can  work  out,  almost  unassisted,  the  strange  variety  which  that  history 
affords.  For  here  Romans,  Visigoths.  Saracens,  and  again  Christians 
have  in  turn  held  sway,  and  here  all  nave  left  their  mark;  here,  more- 
over, the  Christians,  since  the  thirteenth  century,  have  shown  two  oppo- 
site examples,  —  one  of  toleration  of  Jews  and  Moors,  which  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  parallel  for  among  ourselves,  and  the  other  of  intolerance, 
such  as  has  no  parallel  out  of  Spain  elsewhere  in  Europe^  (Street). 

Toledo  was  the  ecclesiastical,  political,  and  intellectual  centre  of 
the  Spain  of  the  yanished  past.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  Primate  of 
All  Spain,  as,  indeed,  it  still  is.  From  the  year  400  onwards  it  was 
the  meeting-place  of  numerous  church-councils.  It  was  the  focus  of 
the  bold  though  unavailing  attempt  of  the  Comun^ros  (p.  63)  to 
assert  the  federal  principle  against  the  centralising  tendency  of  a 
universal  Spanish  monarchy.  And  yet  it  was  the  victory  of  the  cen- 
tral Madrid  that  brought  about  the  downfall  of  the  Spanish  throne. 
It  was  here  that  Lope  de  Vega  (p.  107)  lived  and  wrote  those  immortal 
dramas,  some  of  which,  such  as  'King  Wamba*,  'Over  the  Bridge', 
and  *  Juana',  have  their  mUe  en  schne  at  Toledo,  Here  Moreto  (1618- 
69)  died,  and  here  Francisco  Rojas  was  born  in  1607.  The  Zocodov^r 
has  been  immortalized  by  Cervantes  in  his  ^Novelets  Ejemplare8\ 

The  only  vestiges  of  the  Roman  period  are  a  few  remains  of  the 
Amphitheatre  in  the  N.  suburb  of  Covachuelas,  and  of  the  Circus 
Maximus  and  other  buildings  in  the  Vega  Baja,  to  the  N.W.  of  the 
city.  Toledo  became  the  capital  of  the  Visigoths  in  567  (comp.  p.  198) 
and  still  retains  the  city-walls  of  King  Wamba  (673).  All  else  in 
the  city,  except  the  Christian  churches ,  bears  a  distinctly  Moorish 
impress :  —  the  Visagra  Antigua  and  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Alcazar,  the  Jewish  synagogues,  and  a  large  number  of 
private  houses. 

The  cathedral  and  other  great  monuments  of  Christianity  are 
models  of  the  Gothic  style  and  many  of  them  are  perfect  museums 
of  art.  The  churches,  convents,  colleges,  and  hospitals  once  occupied 
more  than  half  of  the  city ;  but  many  of  them  are  now  in  ruins  or 
have  been  converted  to  secular  uses. 

The  Rodrigos^  ^oneecasy  Tenorios,  Mendozcu^  Xim4nez,  Tavercu^  Loren- 
zanae,  and  other  Archbishops  op  Toledo,  Primates  of  Spaing  many  of 
whom  were  called  terciros  rey««,  formed  a  veritable  imperiwn  tn  imperio. 
They  practically  held  in  their  hands  the  whole  civilisation  of  their  times : 
they  built  schools,  hospitals,  and  bridges ^  they  led  armies;  they  possessed 
immense  riches  and  fostered  art  and  science.  The  weightiest  events  in 
Spanish  history  are  associated  with  the  names  of  Archbishops  of  Toledo. 
The  soul  of  the  struggle  with  Granida  at  the  close  of  the  15th  cent,  was 
Mendoza.  Cardinal  Xim^nez  (Cisneros)  took  the  helm  of  Spain  after  the 
death  of  the  'Catholic  Kings',  and  could  answer  the  grandees  who  enquired 
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into  bis  authority  by  haughtily  pointing  from  his  balcony  in  Madrid  at 
his  army  mustered  in  the  square  below.  —  The  chapter  of  Toledo  Cathe- 
dral once  consisted  of  158  ecclesiastics,  including  14  JHgnidade*^  40  Cand- 
nigoM^  60  Rctcionirosj  50  Capelkmes  de  Coro,  and  4  Gan6nigo»  Extravoffontes. 
The  concordat  of  1851  reduced  the  number  to  52.  The  archiepiscopal 
establishment  now  numbers  eight  Dignidades:  the  Dedn^  Arcipreste,  Arce- 
didno^  CJtantrey  MaestresctUku^  Tesoriro.,  Capelldn  Maydr  de  Reye$^  and  Capd- 
Idn  Maydr  de  MozArdbes.  Among  the  MinUtros  Stibaltemo*  are  the  Cantol- 
lanittas  (choristers),  Muricos^  Silendirot  (see  below),  Celad<tret^  Lectare*^ 
Ni%os  de  Coro  (choir-boys),  and  Sacrittdnes. 

Toledo  is  said  to  have  at  one  time  contained  200,000  inhab.;  it 
has  now  17,00^!  It  lies  off  the  route  of  the  great  railways,  and  is 
of  importance  only  as  the  capital  of  a  province  and  the  seat  of  a  few 
officials  and  institutes.  —  Its  climate  is  not  considered  very  healthy. 

'  /  a.  The  Ckthedral  and  its  Vicinity. 

The  cathedral  is  open  all  day  till  the  Ave  Maria  (la  Oraddn)^  but  the 
numerous  masses  often  interfere  with  the  visitor^s  inspection,  especially 
of  the  altars  and  choir.  Quiet  is  somewhat  rigorously  enforced  by  a  spe- 
cial set  of  officials  named  Sileneiirot  or  Sikncidrioe^  popularly  known 
as  Azotaperrot  or  dog-beaters.  The  stranger  asks  for  the  Sacristan  and  is 
then  handed  over  from  one  guide  to  another  (fee  V2-IV2  P-  each,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  attendance).  —  The  aspect  of  the  cathedral  is 
new  and  characteristic  at  every  hour  of  the  day,  but  the  most  impressive 
effect  is  produced  a  little  before  sundown ,  when  the  nave  and  aisles  are 
already  dark,  while  the  windows,  painted  'a  fuego",  glow  with  wonderful 
brilliancy.  —  The  building  is  best  entered  from  the  Claustro  or  by  the 
Puerta  del  Kel6j  (PI.  8),  in  the  Calle  de  la  Chapinerfa.  Hurried  visitors 
should  see  the  Gapilla  May<5r  (p.  133),  the  Coro  (p.  134),  the  Gapilla  Moz^rabe 
(p.  135),  the  Chapter  Room  (p.  136),  and  the  Capilla  de  Santiago  (p.  187). 

The  *♦  Cathedral  |P1.  D,  5;  comp.  the  accompanying  ground- 
plan),  the  Dives  ToUtana  (p.  403),  the  chief  lion  of  the  city  and  the 
first  object  of  every  stranger's  curiosity,  lies  on  a  level  site  at  the 
foot  of  the  ridge  extending  from  the  Alcazar  to  San  Juan  de  los 
Reyes.  It  is,  unfortunately,  so  hemmed  in  by  other  buildings  that 
no  free  view  of  it  can  be  obtained. 

The  site  was  occupied  even  in  the  Visigothic  period  by  a  Christian 
temple,  dedicated,  according  to  a  still  extant  inscription  (p.  140), 
to  the  Virgin  by  King  Reccared  on  April  12th,  587.  Among  the 
occupants  of  the  episcopal  see  in  connection  with  it  were  SS.  Eugen- 
ius,  Eladius,  Ildefonso,  and  Julian.  In  712  the  Moors  converted  the 
church  into  their  Al-Djdmfa^  or  principal  mosque ;  and  on  the  capture 
of  the  town  by  Alfonso  VI.  in  1086  they  were  expressly  allowed  to 
retain  it  for  the  Muslim  worship.  The  very  next  year,  however,  at 
the  instigation  of  Archbishop  Bernhard  and  Queen  Constance ,  the 
Christians  took  forcible  possession  of  the  building.  St.  Ferdinand 
caused  the  old  church  to  be  torn  down,  and  on  Aug.  11th,  1227,  laid 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  present  edifice.  The  process  of  building 
went  on  more  or  less  continuously  from  that  date  to  Jan.,  1493,  a 
period  of  more  than  265  years.  Among  its  architects  are  named 
Pedro  Perez  (d.  1285),  who  superintended  the  building  for  more 
than   half-a- century ;  then  (after  1389)  Rodrigo  Alfonso  and  Al- 
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var  Oomet;  still  later,  Armequfn  de  Egas,  Ma/riin  Sanchtt,  Juan  Owu 
(p.  146),  and  Enrique  dt  Egaa,  The  chapels,  the  sacristy,  the  sa- 
grario,  and  other  subordinate  buildings  date  from  a  still  later  period. 
—  The  cathedral  was  rifled  by  the  Comun^ros  in  1521  and  by  the 
French,  under  Gen.  La  Houssaye,  in  1808.  The  latter  robbed  the 
rejas  of  their  gilding  and  carried  off  2500  lbs.  of  silver  treasures. 

The  general  style  of  the  cathedral  is  the  early-Gothic  of  N.France, 
though  late  Gothic,  Keualssance,  and  baroque  features  bear  witness 
to  the  long  duration  of  its  building,  while  traces  of  Moorish  in- 
fluence are  not  wanting.  It  has  a  nave  and  double  aisles,  and  ends 
on  the  £.  in  a  semicircular  apse  with  a  double  ambulatory.  Its 
total  length  is  400  ft.,  its  width  195  ft. ;  the  nave  is  100  ft.  high 
and  44  ft.  wide;  the  inner  aisles  are  26  ft.,  the  outer  aisles  32  ft. 
across.  Its  area  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Cologne  Cathedral  and 
somewhat  larger  than  that  of  York.  —  The  main  building  material 
is  granite  (pUdra  berroquenaj,  but  the^  external  decorations  and  the 
interior  are  in  a  kind  of  limestone,  quarried  at  OlihuelaSy  near  Toledo. 

The  ExTERiOB  of  the  cathedral,  with  its  diminishing  aisles,  its 
flying  buttresses  (arbotantes) ,  its  flnials  (pirdmides  adomadas  de 
eresterta),  its  huge  doors,  and  its  fine  rose-windows  (rosetonesj  clara- 
beyas)^  makes  an  impression  of  most  imposing  size.  The  W.  facade 
is  flanked  by  two  projecting  *Tower8,  of  which  that  to  the  N.  (entr. 
opposite  the  door  No.  1  in  the  archbishop's  palace,  p.  140)  has  alone 
been  finished.  This  ends  in  a  small  spire,  with  three  rows  of  metal 
rays  projecting  from  its  sides  and  surmounted  by  a  cross,  a  vane,  and 
an  arrow ;  it  is  295  ft.  in  height.  It  was  built  under  Archbishop 
Pedro  Tenorio  (1380-1440)  by  Bodrigo  Alfonso  and  Alvar  Oomez. 
Among  its  bells  is  the  famous  Campana  Oorda,  weighing  nearly  two 
tons  and  cast  by  Alejandro  GargoUo  in  1753.  This  has  been  cracked 
by  a  too  violent  use  of  the  clapper  (badajo),  which  here  rests  on  the 
floor.  The  Gorda  is  surrounded  by  eight  other  bells,  and  farther  up 
are  two  more.  In  another  stage  is  the  McUraca,  worked  by  a  curious 
piece  of  mechanism  and  pealed  continuously  from  the  Gloria  of 
Maundy  Thursday  till  the  Gloria  of  the  Saturday  before  Easter 
(48  hrs.).  At  the  top  is  the  CimbaliUo  or  EsquUon,  used  for  sum- 
moning the  canons  (prebendados).  The  summit  of  the  tower  affords 
an  admirable  view  of  Toledo  and  its  'campiua'.  —  The  S.  tower, 
which  contains  the  Capilla  Mozarabe  (p.  135),  remained  unfinished 
and  was  provided  with  a  cupola  by  Jorge  Manuel  Theotocdpuli^  son 
of  Domenico  Theotocopuli,  the  painter  (p.  Ixviii). 

The  cathedral  possesses  eight  principal  iStNTBANCES.  On  the 
W.  Side  are  three  doors,  leading  from  a  Honja'  enclosed  by  a  railing. 
They  are  seldom  open.  In  the  centre  is  the  Puerta  del  Perd6n  (PI.  1 ;  . 
p.  xxxviii) ;  to  the  S.  is  the  Puerta  de  los  EscribMosi]^.  25>  ^^sed  by  '  ^^1- 
the  notaries  when  they  visit  the  cathedral  to  take  their  oaths ;  to 
the  N.  is  the  PueHa  de  la  Torre  (PL  3).  These  all  date  from  1418- 
50  and  are  admirable  examples  of  the  Gothic  style.   Above  each  of 
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them  is  a  relief,  that  over  the  central  door  representing  the  gift  of 
the  chasuble  to  St.  lldefonso  (p.  140).  Above  the  doors  the  facade 
is  adorned  with  numerous  statues,  a  sculpture  of  the  Last  Supper 
with  colossal  figures  in  niches,  and  a  large  rose-window,  nearly 
30  ft.   in   diameter.    The  uppermost  part  of  the  fa^de  is  in  the 
baroque  style  (1787).  —  The  first  door  on  the  8.  Side  of  the  cathedral 
Is  the  Puerta  Liana  (PI.  4),  or  the  level  door,  erected  by  Jgnazio 
Hadm  in  the  classic  style  in  1800  in  place  of  the  old  Puerta  de  los 
Garret6nes,  and  so  named  because  it  has  no  steps  before  it.    At 
the  S.  end  of  the  transept,  which  is  approached  by  a  wide  flight 
of  steps,  is  the  superb  Puebta  de  los  Leones  (PI.  6),  so  called 
from  the  six  shield-bearing  lions.    It  was  erected  in  1460  in  the 
richest  Gothic  style  by  the  Fleming  Armequin  de  Egos  and  or- 
namented by  Jttan  AUm&n;    the  upper   part  was   added  in  the 
18th  cent,  by  Eugenio  Durango.   The  relief  of  the  Assumption  over 
the  door  is  also  modern.    The  beaU|t|fi;i|  hrnnzft  d office  were  executed 
by  ViUalpando  and  Rvi  Diaz  del  Corrdl  in  1646-50;  the  wood-carv- 
ings on  the  inside  are  by  Aleas  and  the  Dutchman  J)iego  Cojtin, 
Above  the  door  are  a  large  rose-window  and  (inside)  an  organ.  — 
At  the  W.  end  of  the  N,  Side  of  the  cathedral,  adjoining  the  tower, 
is  the  PuEBTA  DE  LA  Pbesentaoion  (Pi.  6),  a  good  example  of  the 
Renaissance  style,  constructed  after  1666  by  Castanida,  Hernandez, 
ManzanOj  and  other  artists.   Above  the  keystone  of  the  aroh  is  a 
telief  of  the  Presentation.  —  Farther  to  the  E.  is  the  Pubbta  de 
Santa  Catalina  (PI.  7),  dating  from  the  16th  century.   The  capital 
of  the  middle  pillar  is  adorned  with  a  relief  of  the  burial  of  St. 
Catharine,  above  which  is  a  portrait  of  the  saint.    Over  the  lintel  is 
a  painting  of  the  Annunciation  by  Luis  de  Velasco  (1584).  —  The 
Puebta  del  JIeloj  (PI.  8),  or  door  at  the  N.  end  of  the  transept, 
to  which  a  flight  of  steps  descends,  is  so  named  from  the  clock  above 
it.    It  is  also  sometimes  called  the  Puerta  del  Nino  Perdido  or  de  la 
Feria^  because  the  annual  fair  begins  here.  It  dates  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  15th  cent.,  and  its  reliefs  and  statues  have  only  an 
historical  interest.    Some  additions  were  made  by  Durango  at  the 
end  of  the  18th  century.   To  the  left  is  a  lofty  square  Tower ^  built 
by  Alvar  Gomez  in  1426  and  containing  the  two  large  bells  of  the 
clock.    An  interesting  Gothic  grille  of  1482  connects  the  Gapilla  de 
San  Pedro,  to  the  W.  of  this  doorway,  with  the  Sagrario  and  Ochfivo 
to  the  E.  of  it. 

The  ♦ivT«RTn^j>f  the  Cathedral  is  unusually  impressive,  though 
its  effect  is  somewhat  impaired,  especially  to  those  entering  from  the 
W.,  by  the  intrusion  of  the  coro  (p.  134).  The  ♦  Windotoa  are  filled 
_  rable  stained  glass,  with  scenes  from  tEeTNewTeitemeitl 

and  the  hagiology,  coats-of-arms,  portraits,  and  other  subjects.  The 
earliest  (in  the  nave)  were  executed  in  1418  et  seq.  by  the  Flemish 
'Maestro  VidriSro'  Jacob  Dolfin,  and  by  his  successors  Luis  and  Ga^r 
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qum  of  Utrteht  (1429),  Alberto  de  Holanda  (1625),  and  others.  The 
later  windows  in  the  aisles,  by  Nicolds  de  Vergdra  and  his  sons 
Nieolds  and  Juan  (1560),  exhibit  freer  handling  but  lack  the  depth 
of  colour  possessed  by  the  more  ancient  ones.  The  masterly  vaulting 
is  borne  by  piers  formed  of  8-16  clustered  shafts,  with  rich  capitals. 
The  floor  is  a  mosaic  of  black  and  white  marble.  —  The  outer 
aisles  are  flanked  by  22  chapels,  placed  between  the  piers  of  the  ex- 
ternal walls  and  enclosed  by  screens.  —  The  most  striking  features 
of  the  fine  Transepts  are  the  great  rose-windows  and  the  triforium 
with  niches  and  statues  running  round  the  walls.  —  Below  the 
cathedral  is  an  immense  Oi/ipt,  with  88  massive  piers  corresponding 
to  those  in  the  church  above. 

We  begin  our  detailed  inspection  of  the  church  at  the  ♦Ca- 
piLLA  Mayor,  which  originally  occupied  only  the  first  bay  to  the  E. 
of  tlie  crossing,  but  afterwards  took  in  the  second  also,  i.e.  theformQr 
Oapilla  de  los  Reyes  Vi^jos.  Card.  Ximtfnez  removed  this  chapel  (see 
below),  without  disturbing  the  coffins  of  the  kings  and  archbishops 
buried  below  it,  and  in  1498-1504  built  the  present  capilla  mayor, 
with  its  huge  retablo  and  royal  monuments.  The  groining,  the 
arches,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  piers  are  painted  in  blue  and  gold ; 
the  walls  and  piers  are  profusely  adorned  with  statues,  columns,  can- 
opies, angels  with  musical  instruments,  gilded  foliage,  and  fantastic 
creations  of  various  kinds.  Above  runs  a  triforium  with  horseshoe 
arches  and  columns,  and  over  this  are  circular  windows  with  stained 
glass.  The  floor  is  a  mosaic  of  red  and  white  marble.  The  ca- 
pilla may6r  is  separated  from  the  transept  (whence  three  steps 
ascend)  by  a  magnificent  plateresque  ♦Rela^  executed  by  Fraricisco 
ViUalpdndo  Aiid  completed  in  1548.  ItTs  divided  by  four  columns 
into  five  parts,  adorned  with  ornamentation  in  reiier,  ana  is  surmount- 
ed by  candelaPra^  escutcneons^  and  a  601658al  CfUlilfllLlOri.  T&e  rejal^ 
made  of  a  mixture  of  iron,  copper,  and  brass,  and  was  once  wEony 
gilded  and  silvere<^.  Among  the  statues  in  this  chapei  is  one  ito 
the  le^tj  or  Martin  Alhaga  or  Malo,  the  Shepherd  of  Leu  Navas,  who 
showed  Alfonso  VIII.  the  mountain-path  that  enabled  him  to  reach 
the  baUlefleld  of  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa  (p.  302).  To  the  right  is  the 
Alfaqui  Abu  WaUd^  who  made  peace  between  Alfonso  VI.  and  Bishop 
Bemhard,  when  the  former  was  incensed  over  the  high-handed  expul- 
sion of  the  Moors  from  their  mosque  (p.  130).  —  The  lofty  *Retablo  ^ 
of  the  hieh-altar^  made  of  larch-wood,  gilded  and  tainted  in  the 
ricnest  jjothic  stYl*^,  ^»°  ftyftfitftrT^der  Card.  Xlm^nez(loOU-H 
^  It  was  designed  by  Philip  Ff^ami' and  Alfonso  Sanchez,  and  executed 
by  Diego  Copin,  Petit  Jean,  Sebastidn  de  Almonacid,  and  other  artists. 
The  Ave  stages  represent  scenes  from  the  New  Testament,  the  figures 
being  all  either  lifesize  or  larger.  At  the  top  is  a  colossal  Mt.  Cal- 
vary. In  the  middle  is  a  fine  pyramidal  Oustddia,  containing  the 
JSagrdrio  or  pyx.  —  Among  the  monuments  (Enterramientos)  oa  the 
walls  Is  (left)  the  Renaissance  tomb  of  Cardinal  Pedro  Oorvaalez 
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de  Mend6%a  (d.  1495),  the  so-called  ^Tercir  Rey\  consisting  of  a 
sarcophagus  with  a  recumbent  figure^  On  the  exterior  of  the  same 
wall  is  an  altar  with  a  medallion  by  CovarHibias ,  representing  the 
cardinal  adoring  the  Holy  Cross,  which  is  held  by  St.  Helena.  — 
The  SeptUcroB  Reales  of  the  ^Reyes  Vi^jos\  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  high-altar,  consist  of  richly  decorated  niches,  executed  by  Diego 
Copm  in  1507  and  containing  the  older  sarcophagi,  on  which  lie 
effigies  of  1289.  On  the  Gospel  side  are  the  tombs  of  Alfonso  VII. 
and  the  Infante  Don  Pedro  de  Aguildrj  son  of  Alfonso  XI. ;  on  the 
£pistle  side  are  SanehoIV.  (el  Bravo)  and  Sancho  III,  (el  Deteddo). 

To  the  S.  of  the  capilla  may6r  is  the  entrance  to  the  CapiUa  del 
Santo  Septdcro  (PI.  9 ;  usually  closed),  so  called  f^m  a  Deposition 
in  the  Tomb  above  the  high-altar ,  carved  by  Diego  Copin  (1514) 
and  painted  by  Juan  de  Bprgofia. 

To  the  £.  of  the  capilla  may6r  is  the  monument  of  Cardinal 
i)%ego  de  Aslorga^  including  the  Trasparente  (PI.  10),  a  barbaric  but 
extraordinarily  well-executed  ^fricass^e  de  marbre*,  completed  by 
Nareiso  TomS  in  1732  and  deriving  its  name  from  the  opening  by 
which  light  is  admitted  to  the  Camarfn  behind  the  high-altai. 
Amid  the  chaos  of  angels  and  clouds  is  the  Archangel  Raphael,  kick- 
ing his  feet  in  the  air  and  holding  a  large  golden  fish  in  his  hand. 

The  ♦OoEo,  a  worthy  rival  of  the  capilla  may6r,  though  gen- 
erally too  dark  to  be  properly  appreciated,  occupies  the  two  bays  of 
the  nave  to  the  W.  of  the  transept.  The  reja  separating  it  from  the 
latter  is  the  work  of  Domingo  de  Cespedet  (1548).  On  the  three  other 
sides  it  is  surrounded  by  walls,  against  the  inside  of  which  are 
placed  the  sillerfa  (see  below)  and  the  organs.  The  floor  is  of 
marble,  finely  inlaid.  The  Altar  de  Prima  is  so  called  because 
mass  is  read  here  at  the  first  hour  of  the  day.  Over  it  is  the  'Yirgen 
de  la  Blanca',  a  figure  in  black  stone,  and  round  it  is  a  good  reja 
by  Francisco  Villalpando  and  Bui  Dia%  de  Corrdl.  —  In  the  niiddle 
uf  the  choir  are  three  reading-desks.  The  two  larger  ones  (airi'- 
Uras,  facisidles),  executed  by  Nieolds  de  VergSra,  his  like-named' 
son,  and  Juan  CorheUa  (1570),  are  made  of  gilded  bronze  and  iron 
in  the  form  of  a  Doric  building.  The  third  atrfl,  called  El  AguUaj 
is  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  brazen  eagle  with  outstretched  wings, 
by  Vicente  Salinas  (1646).  The  Gothic  castle  on  which  it  stands 
was  made  by  a  German  artist  in  1425  and  was  originally  Intended 
for  another  purpose.  —  The  chief  glor^of  the  choir  is,  however, 
its  superb  **SillerCa.  f)r  gfaUa,  f  wny^^^p  of  wl^iyh  neoupy  the  lower 
part  of  the  walls.  The  SilUff^  Bn^in^  cjltvcA  in  yr»^^tnt•^^f^(%A\^  thp^ 
hijnialiaaor  it/)rffii(m^iLl"  ^^^^j  c?yr«i«tfl  nf  50  geats  and  |>  flights  of 
steps.  The  64  medallions  represent  scenes  in  the  newly  (1492) 
concluded  conquest  of  Granada,  and  contain  many  interesting  details 
of  costumes  and  manners.  The  carvinf;a  and  tT^cftTy  ye  iii  4  flopd  ^^ 
Qflfltic  sjyle^  and  show  a  most  exuberant  fancy  in  ^  y<^pf ft«ftnt^tion 
of  grotesque  ilgures,  the  introduotion  of  animals  in  the  most  onex- 
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pected  situations,  and  the  like.  —  The  SUUrfa  AUa  is  also  of  wal* 
nat-wood,  but  is  most  elaborately  adorned  with  intarsia-work  (em-' 
htUido8)j  jasper  columns  with  alabaster  bases  and  capitals,  alabaster 
oano]^ies,  charming  figures  in  relief  on  the  backs  of  the  stalls,  a 
frieze  of  medallions,  and  delicate  carving  on  every  available  sur- 
face. It  was  finished  in  1543,  the  35  stalls  on  the  Gospel  side 
being  by  Alonso  Btmiguete  and  the  35  stalls  on  the  Epistle  side  by 
PhUip  Vigaxnt  Of  these  two  artists  the  Inscription  says:  'Certa- 
verunt  artiflcum  ingenia;  certabunt  semper  spectatorum  judicia\ 
—  The  ^Ua  Artobiapdl,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  coro,  bears  the  arms 
of  Card.  Silic^o  and  was  made  by  Berruguete.  Its  bronze  columns 
support  a  canopy,  above  which  is  a  lifesize  alabaster  group  of  the 
Transfiguration  on  Mt.  Tabor.  The  back  of  the  throne  is  embellished 
with  a  medallion  of  St.  Ildefonso,  receiving  the  chasuble,  by  OregMo 
Viga/rnff  a  brother  of  Philip. 

The  BespaldoSj  or  outer  faces  of  the  side-walls  of  the  coro,  are 
adorned  by  a  Gothic  arcade ,  borne  by  52  columns  of  the  famous 
Toledo  jasper.  Above  the  arcade  are  56  medallions  with  reliefs  of 
scenes  from  the  Old  Testament,  executed  about  1380  by  the  un- 
known sculptor  of  the  subjects  on  the  Puerta  de  Rel6j.  - —  In  the 
middle  of  the  Trascoro,  or  back  of  the  choir,  is  a  medallion  by  Alonao 
Berruguete,  representing  God  the  Father  and  the  Evangelists.  To 
the  right  and  left  are  alabaster  statues  of  Innocence  and  Guilt  (Ino- 
eeneia  and  Culpa)^  by  Nicolds  de  Vergctra  (ca.  1550). 

We  now  Begin  our  visitation  of  the  side-chapels  and  subsidiary  I 

buildings  at  the  Papilla  Mozababe  f PL  1 1"),  in  the  S.V.   angle  I 

of  the  church,  where  divine  service  is  oelelbralea' daily  at  O.SO^a^TK        <J 
according  to  the  Yisigothic  or  Mozarabic  ritual.   This  ritual  differs 
from  the  *Latin'  in  thirteen  points  (which  may  be  found  detailed  in 
Parra's  'Compendio  del  Toledo  en  la  mano',  p.  41),  and  down  to 
1851  was  observed  also  in  six  of  the  city  parochial  churches.   The 
chapel  was  built  for  Card.  Xim^nez  by  Enrique  de'~Ega8  in  1504. 
The  upper  part  is  by  Juan  de  Arteaga  and  Franeiaco  de  Vargas 
(1519) ;  the  cupola  was  added  by  Jorge  Manuel  Theotoc6puU  (p.  131) 
in  1626.    The  fine  reja  is  by  Juan  Francis  (1524).  Above  the  altar         i 
to  the  right  is  a  mosaic  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  sent  from  Rome  by 
Card.  Lorenzetti  (1794).  The  fresco  in  front  of  us,  by  Juan  de  Bor-         ; 
gona  (1514),  represents  scenes  from  the  capture  of  Oran,  at  which         [ 
Card.  XiDK^nez  was  present.    To  the  right  he  is  seen  embarking  at 
Cartagena,  and  to  the  left  landing  at  Mars-el-Kebir.   In  the  centre 
is  the  storming  of  Oran.  The  Aguila  and  other  large  AtriUras  (p.  134) 
should  be  noticed.  —  The  CapiUas  de  la  Epifania  (PI.  12),  de  la  Con* 
cepcidn(Fl.  13),  and  de  Bern  Martin  (PI.  14)  are  devoid  of  interest. 

The  Papilla  de  San  Eugi^nio  (PL  15).  is  enclosed  by j^.Jjifr. 
reja  by  JfeWlemg  de  jfcVyaa  (l60UL&nd  contains  a  statue  of  St.  Eugen- 
lus  by  Diego  Copin  (1517)  and  an  altar-piece  with  paintings  from 
the  life  of  Christ  by  Juan  de  Borgona  (1516).  To  the  left  is  the  tomb 
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of  Bishop  Fernando  del  Castillo  (d.  1621),  with  Ms  effigy  in  alabaster ; 
to  the  right  is  the  tomb  of  the  Alguacfl  Feman  Oudiel  (d.  1278),  a 
good  specimen  of  the  Saracenic  style. 

On  the  wall  of  the  aisle  beyond  the  chapel  of  San  Eugenio  is  the 
so-called  CristobaUSn,  a  colossal  figure  (45  ft  high)  of  St.  Chris- 
topher (Oristdbal),  painted  at  an  early  period  and  restored  by  Oa- 
briel  de  Rueda  in  1638.  —  We  next  pass  the  Pnerta  de  los  Leones 
(PI.  5 ;  p.  132)  and  reach  the  Gothic  CapiUa  de  Santa  Lucfa(V\,  16), 
the  patron-saint  of  the  blind,  erected  in  the  13th  century.  To  the 
left  of  the  entrance  is  a  John  the  Baptist,  by  Ribera  or  Caravaggio ; 
to  the  right  is  a  St.  Bartholomew,  by  MaeUa  (1786).  This  chapel 
also  contains  some  interesting  inscriptions  of  the  i3th  century.  — 
The  CapiUa  de  Reyes  Viejos  (PL  17),  founded  in  1290  as  the  CapiUa 
del  Espfritu  Santo  (comp.  p.  133),  has  a  beau*if"l  y«^ja  bv  Pffffiin^n^ 
de  Cispedes  (1529]1.  The  three  rotables  on  the  E.  side,  by  Francisco 
Comontes  (1539),  contain  some  interesting  pictures  by  Juan  Alfon 
(1418),  ranking  among  the  earliest  efforts  of  oil-painting.  —  The 
CapilUis  de  Santa  Ana  (PI.  18),  (ic  Sari  Juan  Bautista  (PL  19),  de 
San  Oil  (PL  20),  and  de  San  NicoMs  (PL  21)  are  uninteresting.  The 
door  adjoining  the  last  leads  to  the  — 

** Saxa  OapituIjAr,  erected  in  1504-12  by  Pedro_OvmidjLn^ 
Enrique  de  Egas.    Through  a  fine  portal  by  Diego  Copin  (ID  10)  we 
enter  the  Antesala^  with  a  marble  floor,  an  artesonado  ceiling  by 
Francisco  de  Lara  (15171.  and  a  plateresQue  frieze  by  Juan  de  Bor~ 
gona.    By  the  N.  wall  is  a  fine  cupboard  or  wardrobe  by  Oregorio 
Pardo  (1551)  -,    that^by  the  S.  wall ,  by  Gregorio  Lopes  Durango 
(1780),  is  less  important.  — T>ifl  flf|naTP.  pftrtffl  iftading  hftnce  to  the 
Giapter_Room  proper,  execy^f^rt  by  Maestro  Pablo  apd  Bertuirdinyi^^ 
Bonifacio^  is  purely  Moorish  in  stylft^    The  Sala  CapituUr  is  a  beau- 
tiful rectangular  room,  with  a  superb  artesonado  ceiling,  painted  in , 
red,  blue,  and  gold,  and  perhaps  superior  to  a^  t^e  similar  y>illiiy« 
of  Andalusia.    It  was  begun  bv  Dieao  Lovez  de  Arenas  of  Seville 
and  finished  "By  Francisco  de  Lara  in  1508.   The  painting  and  the 
frieze  are  by  Jjais  de  Medina  and  Alfonso  Sanchez  (1510).  The  walls 
are  adorned  with  a  celebrated  series  of  13  ♦Paintings  by  Juan  de 
Borgona.  On  the  entrance- wall  is  the  Last  Judgment  (Jufcio  Fin&l); 
opposite  wall.  Descent  from  the  Cross,  Pietk,  and  Resurrection ;  right 
wall ,  Conception ,  Nativity ,  Presentation ,  and  Annunciation ;  left 
wall.  Visitation,  Circumcision,  Death  and  Assumption  of  the  Virgin, 
Presentation  of  the  Chasuble  to  St.  Ildefonso.    Below  these  paint- 
ings is  a  series  of  'portraits'  of  the  archbishops  by  Juan  de  Borgona^ 
of  which,  however,  two  only  —  those  of  Mendoza  and  Ximtfnez  — 
are  really  authentic  likenesses.    The  stalls  were  carved  by  Fran- 
xisco  de  Lara  in  1512;  the  archiepiscopal  throne  in  the  middle  is 
by  Diego  Copin  (1514).    Above  the  latter  is  an  attractive  painting 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  by  a  Flemish- Spanish  Master  of  about  1500. 
Passing  the  CapiUa  de  la  Trinidad  (PL  22),  we  now  reach  the 
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♦Capilla  db  San  Ildefonbo  (PI.  23),  a  beautifal  Gothic  octagon 
at  the  extreme  E.  end  of  the  church.  It  was  founded  at  a  very  eariy 
date  by  Archbishop  Rodrigo  and  renewed  in  the  14th  cent,  by  Card. 
Oil  de  AUbom6z.  The  two  piers  at  the  entrance  are  bedecked  with 
all  manner  of  sculptures  and  medallions  and  are  generally  surrounded 
by  kneeling  worshippers,  —  especially  that  to  the  left,  which  supports 
the  Virgen  del  Pil&r  and  a  piece  of  marble  from  the  column  of  the 
Virgin  at  Saragossa  (p.  168).  —  The  costly  marble  altar  at  the  E.  end, 
with  a  relief  by  M.  F.Alvarez  of  the  Gift  of  the  Chasuble  to  St.  Ilde- 
fonso,  has  little  artistic  merit  (1783).  On  the  wall  to  the  left,  above 
the  altar,  is  the  so-called  Crifio  de  la  Cruz  al  Bevis,  In  the  middle  of 
the  chapel  stands  the  MommievU  of  Card,  Albomdt  (d.  1364,  at  Vi- 
terbo).  By  the  right  wall  is  the  tomb  of  Alonso  CarriUo  de  Albomdz, 
Bishop  of  Avila  (d.  1514),  executed  by  Pedro  Lopez  de  Tej&da  in 
1545  in  the  richest  Renaissance  style.  Adjacent  is  that  of  his  brother 
Inigo  Lopez  CarriUo  de  Mendoza,  Viceroy  of  Sardinia  (killed  in  1491 
at  the  siege  of  Granada),  with  a  recumbent  marble  effigy  on  a 
sarcophagus.  The  simple  tomb  of  Archbishop  Oaspar  de  Borja 
(d.  1645)  is  in  black  marble.  On  the  left  side  of  the  chapel  is  the 
similar  tomb  of  the  Papal  Legate  Alejandro  Frumento  (d.  1580). 
Adjoining  the  high-altar  is  that  of  Archbp.  Juan  Martinez  de  Con- 
treras  (d.  1434). 

The  ♦Capilla  de  Santiago  CPl.  24)  was  erected  in  1435,  on 
the  site  of  an  earlier  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury 
(1177),  by  Count  Alvaro  de  Luna,  the  once  all-powerful  favourite 
of  John  II.,  who  was  executed  at  Valladolid  in  1453.  He  fitted  it 
up  as  his  family  burial-chapel,  and  placed  in  it  a  huge  bronze  mau- 
soleum, which  was  afterwards  destroyed.  The  chapel  is  in  the  most 
elaborate  Gothic  style  and  is,  like  that  of  St.  Ildefonso,  octagonaT 
in  shape.  I'he  retablo  of  the  high-altar,  executed  in  149o  by  ^fancfeo 
de  Zamora.  Juan  de  Seg6viay  and  Pedro  Cfumielj  includes  an  eques- 
trian figure  of  St.  James  the  Elder  and  a  portrait  of  the  founder  as 
Grand-Master  of  the  Order  of  Santiago.  Above  the  rotable  is  a  col- 
ossal relief  of  St.  James  fighting  the  Moors.  The  14  paintings  of 
the  retablo  are  unimportant,  as  are  also  the  other  two  altars.  —  The 
chief  feature  of  interest  in  the  chapel  is  the  six  Gothic  IITombs  of 
Carrara  marble,  all  executed  by  Pablo  Ortiz  in  14^  ^-^  seq.  at  the 
j^rdey  of  Br^na  mana  de  Luna,  daughter  of  Count  Alvaro.  In  th^ 
middle  are  the  much  damaged  monuments  of  Alvaro  deLuna^  clad  in 
full  armour  and  enveloped  in  the  cloak  of  the  Order  of  Santiago,  and 
his  wife  Dona  Juana  Pimentel  (d.  1488).  At  each  corner  of  Al- 
varo's  tomb  kneels  a  Knight  of  Santiago,  and  at  his  feet  are  a  kneel- 
ing page  and  a  helmet  wreathed  in  laurel  and  ivy.  At  the  corners 
of  his  wife's  tomb  are  four  Franciscan  monks,  at  her  feet  a  waiting 
woman.  In  recesses  in  the  left  wall  are  the  tomb  of  Archbp,  Juan  de 
Cerezuila  (d.  1442),  maternal  uncle  of  Don  Alvaro,  and  Archbp. 
Pedro  de  Luna  (d.  1414),  his  uncle  on  the  father's  side.   By  the 
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wall  to  the  right  repose  his  son  Juan  de  Luna^  Conde  de  Saniutihan, 
and  a  nameless  kinsman,  probably  his  father. 

The  Capillas  de  Santa  Leocddia  (PI.  26)  and  del  Cristo  de  la 
Columna  (PI.  26)  may  be  left  un visited.  The  passage  between  the 
chapels  of  Santiago  and  Santa  Leocadia  leads  to  the  highly  inter- 
esting ♦Capilla  db  Retbs  Nxjevos  (PI.  27;  closed  after  9  a.m.), 
so  called  from  the  later  line  of  kings  descended  from  the  illegitimate 
Henry  II.,  who  killed  his  brother  Peter  the  Cruel  (p.  395).  The 
chapel  was  originally  built  in  the  N.  aisle,  on  the  site  of  the  Capilla 
de  la  Descensi6n  (p.  140)  -,  the  present  handsome  Renaissance  structure 
was  erected  by  Alonso  de  CovarrHbias  in  1534.  The  line  Portal, 
flanked  by  two  armed  kings  bearing  escutcheons,  leads  into  an  Ante 
Capilla^  through  which  we  enter  the  chapel  proper,  consisting  of 
three  bays.  In  the  first  of  these  are  a  Portuguese  standard,  taken 
at  the  battle  of  Toro  (1476),  and  an  old  suit  of  armour  worn  by  the 
standard-bearer  Duarte  de  Almeida.  In  the  second  bay,  beyond 
the  reja  by  Domingo  de  Cispedes^  is  the  Silleria,  above  which,  on 
each  side,  are  two  ♦Niches,  elaborately  framed  and  containing  the 
sarcophagi  and  effigies  of  the  kings.  To  the  right  are  Henry  II. 
himself  (d.  1378)  and  his  wife  Dona  Juana  (d.  1381);  to  the  left 
are  Henry  III,  (d.  1407)  and  his  wife  Dona  CataUna  Aleneastre 
(i.e.  *  of  Lancaster';  d.  1418),  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt.  In  similar 
niches  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  altar  lie  John  I,  (d.  1390),  son  of 
Henry  II.,  and  his  wife  Leonora  (d.  1382),  both  by  Jorge  de  Con- 
trSreu.  In  the  comer  to  the  right,  by  the  tomb  of  Juana,  is  a  kneel- 
ing figure,  by  Juan  de  Borgona^  of  John  II.  (d.  1454),  the  builder  of 
the  *old  chapel',  who  is  buried  in  the  Cartuja  de  Miraflores  (p.  35). 

The  set  of  apartments  we  next  visit :  —  the  Sacristfa,  Vestu&rlo, 
Cuarto  de  la  Cust6dia,  Ochavo,  and  Capilla  de  la  Vfrgen  del  Sagrario 
—  were  built  by  Nicolds  de  Verg&ra  the  Younger  in  1692-1616,  on 
the  site  of  an  old  hospital.  —  The  entrance  to  the  SAcmsTfA  is 
beyond  the  Cap.  del  Cristo  de  la  Columna  (see  above).  From  the 
Ante'Sacristta  we  pass  through  a  fine  portal,  the  doors  of  which  (26  ft. 
high)  are  by  TorCbio  Oonzales,  into  the  large  SaUfn  de  la  Sacrittfa, 
containing  several  good  paintings.  The  altar-piece  (Casting  lots  for 
the  raiment  of  the  Saviour)  is  by  Dom.  Theotocdpuli,  sumamed  El 
Greco  (1587).  Other  paintings  are  by  Ooya  (Betrayal  of  Christ), 
Ramos ^  Juan  de  Pant6)a,  and  Luca  Giordano.  The  ceiling  is  also 
painted  by  the  last.  The  last  archway  on  the  E.  wall  contains  the 
tomb  of  Card.  Luis  Maria  de  Borbon  (d.  1823),  by  Salvatierra.  —  The 
door  in  the  E.  wall  leads  to  the  Vbstuario,  the  groining  of  which 
was  painted  in  1671  by  Claudio  Coello  and  Josi  Donoso.  Some  of 
the  vestments  are  very  handsomely  embroidered.  Among  the  paint- 
ings here  are :  Luca  Giordano,  Baptism  of  Christ ;  Titian  (?),  Cruci- 
fixion ;  Van  Dyck  (?),  Pope  Clement  VII. ;  Francesco  Baasano,  Cir- 
cumcision ;  Rubens,  Madonna ;  Guido  Reni,  San  Carlo  Borromeo  and 
St.  Philip  Neri;   Guercino,  David;  Dom,  Theotoc^puli,  St.  Francis; 
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Mario  dei  Fiori^  Flower-pieces. —  The  Vestuario  is  adjoined  by  the 
CuABTO  DE  LA  CusTODiA,  formerly  the  cathedral  treasury  (see  be- 
low), containing  pictures  by  Van  I>ycky  Carlo  Maratta,  and  others. 

The  Oapilla  db  laYibobn  delSaokabio  (PI.  28)  is  approached 
through  the  CapiUa  de  Santa  Marina^  which  is  usually  called  the 
Cap,  de  Doeioreij  from  the  licentiates  who  receive  their  degrees  here. 
Visitors  are,  however,  seldom  admitted  to  the  main  chapel,  which 
contains  a  highly  venerated  figure  of  the  Virgin,  made  of  a  dark 
coloured  wood  and  almost  covered  with  valuable  jewellery.  —  To 
the  N.  of  the  Cap.  de  la  Virgen  is  the  Ochavo  ('octagon'),  containing 
the  BeUcdriOy  or  collection  of  reliquaries.  It  is  entered  from  the  sac- 
risty. —  In  the  N.  ambulatory  of  the  apse,  opposite  the  entrance  to 
the  Cap.  de  Santa  Marina,  is  the  grave  of  Archbp,  Luie  Femandft 
Portocarriro  (d.  1709),  the  'King  Maker*,  marked  by  a  slab  bearing 
the  Inscription:  *Hic  jacet  pulvis  cinis  et  nihil'. 

We  now  pass  the  Puerta  del  Rel6j  (PI.  8;  p.  132)  and  enter  the  N. 

aisle,  off  which  opens  the  large  Gothic  Capilla  db  San  Pbdbo  (PI.  29), 

now  used  as  a  parish-church.    It  was  built  by  Archbp,  Sancho  de 

Rojas  (d.  1422),  whose  fine  monument  is  seen  above  the  silleria  to 

the  left,  a  position  to  which  it  was  removed  (from  the  centre  of 

the  chapel)  during  a  renovation  by  Archbp.  Lorenzana  (end  of  the 

18th  cent.).   The  pictures  by  Bayeu  are  insignificant.  —  Passing  the 

Puerta  de  Santa  Catalina  (PI.  7 ;  p.  132)  and  the  Capilla  de  la  Virgen 

de  la  Pieddd  (PI.  30),  we  reach  the  Capilla  de  la  Pila  Bautismdl 

(PI.  30),  or  baptistry,  with  a  handsome  portal  and  a  rejaby  Domingo 

de  Ceapedes.    The  beautiful  bronze  font  (pila)  and  the  two  retablos 

on  the  side-walls  are  by  Francis  of  Antwerp  (Francisco  de  Amheres), 

—  In  front  of  the  altar  of.  the  small  Capilla  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  la 

Antigita  (PI.  32)  it  was  customary  to  consecrate  the  Spanish  banners 

used  in  the  wars  with  the  Moors.    Beyond  this  are  the  Capilla  de 

Teresa  de  Haro  (PI.  33)  and  the  inside  of  the  Puerta  de  la  Presen- 

tacion  (p.  132).  —  We  have  now  reached  the  N.W.  angle  of  the 

church  and  enter  the  — 

Capilla  db  San  Juan  (PI.  34),  which  is  on  the  lowest  stor>'  of 
the  N.W.  tower  and  is  also  called  the  Cap,  de  la  Torre  and  Cap.  de 
los  Candnigos  (adm.  only  by  special  permission  of  the  chapter).  It 
was  built  in  the  Renaissance  style  in  1537  by  Alonso  de  Covarr&bias^ 
and  occupies  the  site  of  an  earlier  Cap,  de  JesHs,  known  as  the  Quo 
Vadis,  The  fine  portal  is  adorned  with  a  relief  of  Christ  and  St.. 
^eter  (Siomine,  quo  vadis?).  The  interior  was  remodelled  in  1890, 
ani  now  (Contains  the  *Cathbdeal  Treasury  {Las  Alhajas  = 
jewels).  The  chief  treasure  is  the  silver  ♦Custodia  executed  by 
Fnrique  de  Arphe  for  Card.  Xim^nez  in  1624.  This  is  nearly  10  ft. 
high,  weighs  378  lbs.,  and  is  decorated  vnth  260  silver-gilt  statu- 
ettes. The  monstrance  it  enshrines,  weighing  4 lbs.,  is  said  to  be  made 
of  the  first  gold  that  Columbus  brought  from  the  New  World.  Here 
also  is  kept  the  wardrobe  of  the  Virgen  del  Sagrario  (see  above),  in- 
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eluding  her  costly  embroidered  mantle.  Other  objects  of  interest  are 
the  Onut  de  la  Manga^  made  by  the  Toledan  goldsmith  Oregorio  de 
Varona  (16th  cent.) ;  the  Ouidn,  or  archiepiscopal  cross,  which  Card. 
Mendoza  planted  on  the  Alhambra  on  Jan.  2nd,  1492;  the  four  Geo- 
graphical Globes;  a  sword  said  to  have  belonged  to  Alfonso  VI. ;  the 
BibUa  de  Oro,  in  3  vols.  (12th  cent.) ;  a  statuette  of  St.  Francis  by 
Alonso  Cano  (?) ;  silver  reliefs  of  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines  and  the 
Death  of  Darius,  ascribed  to  Benvenuto  CellirU  (?). 

The  small  Capilla  db  la  Descbnsi6n  de  Nubstka  Sbnoba 
(PI.  36)  is  in  the  form  of  a  pyramidal  Gothic  tower  erected  (1610) 
against  the  second  pier  of  the  N.  aisle.  It  is  believed  to  mark  the 
spot  where  the  Virgin  alighted  on  Dec.  18th,  666,  to  present  St. 
Ildefonso,  the  champion  of  the  'Imaculada  Conoepcion',  with  the 
oasulla  or  chasuble.  The  scene  is  represented  in  the  medallion  over 
the  altar.  At  the  back  of  the  chapel,  behind  a  grating  in  a  marble 
frame,  is  a  piece  of  the  stone  on  which  the  Virgin  stood ;  it  is  much 
worn  by  the  fingers  of  the  devout,  which  are  thrust  through  the  grat- 
ing and  then  kissed. 

The  Gothic  GIoisterBy  begun  in  1389,  are  most  conveniently  entered 
by  the  Puerto  del  Mqllite  (PI.  M)  on  the  W.  side,  where  ^molletes' 
(p.  127)  used  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor.  They  enclose  a  pleasant 
garden.  The  Claustro  Bajo  (lower  cloister)  is  embellished  with 
frescoes  by  Francisco  Bayeu,  representing  scenes  from  the  lives  of 
Eulogius,  Eugenius,  Casilda,  and  other  saints.  The  twelfth  fresco, 
showing  St.  Leocadia  brought  to  trial,  is  by  MaeUa,  On  a  column 
in  the  middle  of  the  E.  walk  is  a  marble  cylinder  vjrith  an  inscription 
referring  to  the  foundation  of  the  earliest  Christian  church  (comp. 
p.  130).  Adjacent  is  a  large  doorway  leading  to  the  8ala  Capituldr 
de  Verano,  or  summer  chapter-house,  built  in  the  16th  cent,  by 
Card.  Xim^nez  (closed).  In  the  N.E.  angle  lies  the  Capilla  de  San 
Bias,  containing  the  tomb  of  its  founder.  Card.  Pedro  Tenorio 
(d.  1399),  and  having  its  groining  adorned  with  frescoes  in  the  style 
of  Giotto.  —  To  reach  the  Claustro  Alto,  or  upper  cloisters,  we  pass 
through  the  door  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace  mentioned  at  p.  131 
and  through  an  archway  uniting  the  palace  with  the  cloisters.  Off 
the  cloisters  open  a  number  of  rooms  known  as  the  Claverfas ;  here, 
too,  are  kept  the  Monumento  used  in  Holy  Week,  and  the  Gigant6nes 
de  Tarasca,  or  grotesque  figures  carried  through  the  streets  in  pro- 
xession  (the  Ana  Bolena,  the  dragon  Tarasca,  etc.).  On  the  N.  side 
is  the  Chapter  Library,  founded  by  Card.  Tenorio  in  1380_,  and 
containing  valuable  MSS.  and  specimens  of  early  printing. 

: J 

Opposite  the  W.  front  of  the  cathedral  stands  the  Palaoio  Ano- 
bispal  (PI.  D,  5),  or  Archbishop's  Palace,  on  the  groundfloor  of 
which  is  the  Biblioteca  Provincialj  Containing  books  and  MSS.  from 
the  collection  of  Card.  Lorenzana,  a  portrait  of  the  historian  Mariana, 
and  other  objects  of  interest  (open  9-2). 
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The  palace  bounds  the  N.W.  side  of  the  Plazubla  dbl  Atun- 
TAMiBNTo,  which  fffoids  the  best  view  of  the  cathedral,  including 
the  Mozaiabic  Chapel  with  its  cupola  and  the  open-work  steeple.  — 
On  the  S.W.  side  of  the  plaza  rises  the  — 

Ayuntamiento  (PL  B,  5),  or  city-hall,  built  in  the  15th  cent. 
iBiTid  reinodelled  in  the  17th  by  Dom,  Theotccdpuli;  it  has  a  handsome 
facade  in'the  classical  style.  The  entrance  is  on  the  N.W.  side.  On 
the  wall  of  the  staircase  are  inscribed  the  following  verses  by  Qomt% 
Manrique  (gold  letters  on  a  blue  ground,  now  hard  to  decipher) : 

*'Ifoble*  dueretos  varone$  'Good  gentlemen  with  high  forbears, 

Que  gohemait  d  Toledo,  Who  govern  Toledo  city, 

En  eiqitettos  etealones  As  you  ascend  these  civic  stairs, 

DetecMd  leu  afioionety  Abandon  all  nepotic  cares, 

Codicia,  temdr  y  miedo.  Fear,  greed,  and  undae  pity. 

Por  las  comune*  provechos  Think  only  of  the  State''8  behoof, 

Dejdd  lot  partictUare* ;  Not  of  the  gain  that  lureth  ^ 

Fue*  vo*  fito  Diot  pilares  Since  you'  re  the  pillars  of  the  roof 

J)e  tan  riqiHsimos  techos.  Which  God  provides,  be  yours  the  proof 

Ftiad  firmos  y  derechos.  That  honour  still  endureth'. 

Here  also  are  portraits  of  Charles  II.  and  his  wife  Marianne,  by 
Carrmo.  The  Sala  dt  Sesiones  de  Verano  contains  line  'azulejos'  and 
some  battle-scenes.  — -"""The  balcony  affords  a-^od  view  of  the 
cathedral. 

The  CaUe  de  Santa  Isabel  leads  to  the  S.  from  the  Plazuela  del  Ayunta- 
miento to  the  scanty  remains  of  the  alleged  Palace  of  Peter  the  Cruei  (?; 
p.  138).  The  old  portal,  in  the  Mud^jar  style,  is  Immured  opposite,  in  the 
Convento  de  Santa  Isabel  (PI.  7;  D,  6). 

b.  North-Eastern  and  Northern  Quarters  of  the  City. 

The  animated  Calle  del  Combbcio  (Pl.D,  E,  4),  the  chief  bus- 
iness street  of  Toledo,  beginning  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  cathedral, 
leads  to  the  Plaza  de  ZoooDovjgB  (PI.  E,  4),  or  Plaza  de  la  Consti-    '>  \ 
tuetdn,  the  focus  of  the  city's  life.  The  name  Zocodov^r  is  connected    ;  ^ 
with  the  Arabic  SiUchj  a  market  (comp.  p.  384).  The  arcades  of  the 
large  buildings  surrounding  it  are  occupied  by  shops  and  the  caf^s 
mentioned  at  p.  127.   The  Calle  de  las  Armas  runs  hence  to  the  N.     . 
to  the  Mirad^ro  (p.  143),  and  the  Cuesta  del  Alcazar  to  the  S.  to     I 
the^  Alcazar  (p.  160).    The  Arco  de  la  Sangre  de  Cristo,  on  the  E.   f 
side  of  the  plaza,  leads  to  the  — 

CuBSTA  DEL  Cabmen  Calzado  (PI.  E,  F,  4),  which  descends  to 
the  Tagus.  To  the  right  in  this  street  is  the  Posdda  de  la  Sangre,  the 
former  Mesdn  del  Sevillano^  in  which  Cervantes  lived ;  it  has  an  in- 
teresting couT^.  To  the  left  is  the  old^Hospital  de  Santa  Cma  c 
(PI.  E,  3j.4^isitors  generally  admitted,  fee.72"lp-)>  now  belong- 
ing to  the  large  Acadimia  General  MUitar  (cadet  academy)  on  the 
other  side  of  the  way.  The  hospital  was  built  by  Enrique  de  Egos 
in  1494-1514  for  Card.  Pedro  Mendoza;  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  Malt- 
ese cross  ja*d.isi)ne  of  the  "^""t^rrifi*'^'^  ftf  ^^*^  ffp^'^^'^b  PanQi-oofTi/.o 
Its  prototype  was  the  Oolegio  Mayor  de  Santa  Cruz  at 
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and  H  served  itself  in  tnrn  u  tbe  model  of  the^oleglo  de  Santiago 


all  its  cOTitenlG.  Some  of  the  columns  in  the  second  pitio  were 
brought  from  the  i^burclk  of  St.  Leocadia  (p.  147). 

Beyond  tbe  hospital  the  street,  nhlcb  is  lined  with  acacias,  de- 
sr.ends,  bending  to  tbe  light,  to  the  Faertade  Doce  Cantot  (Pi.  F,  i) 
and  the  gorge  of  the  Tagus.  To  the  right,  below,  are  the  lulns  of 
an  AeiudrKto  Romatxo  (PI.  F,  4,  5).  —  Following  the  city-walls 
towards  the  N.,  we  pass  (right)  several  large  mills  and  the  Turbina 
Vargai  (PI.  F,  i),  or  monicipal  pumping  apparatus,  which  replaces 
the  unsuccessful  Arlifido,  built  b;  Jvanelo  TurT:ano  (p.  447)  in  1568. 
The  'Paente  de  Alototara  fPI.  F.  .11.  at  the  N.E.  angle  of 
the  city,  in  front  of  tbe  FUtrla  de  AUHntara,  spans  the  Tagus  in  one 
large  and  one  smaller  arch.  It  is  of  Moorish  origin  (Arab,  al  jlian- 
tara  =  bridge),  but  the  preaent  structure  dates  mainly  from  the 
time  of  Alfonso  the  Learned  (1258)  and  Arehbp.  Pedro  Teiidrio 
(1380).  On  the  W.  tower  (1484)  is  a  small  sUtue  of  St.  Ildefonao  by 
Benvnutte,  with  an  inscription  of  PMlip  II.  The  bridge  commands  a 
striking  view  of  the  Tagus  and  of  the  city,  culminating  in  the  colossal 
Alcazar.' —  On  the  heights  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  are  the  rulna 
of  the  CaitiUo  de  San  Smando  or  de  San  Cervantei  (PI.  B,  3),  erected 
by  Alfonso  VI.  to  protect  the  convent  of  that  name  and  the  city, 
and  renewed  by  Alfonso  VIII.  (view).  The  P(aio  dt  U,  fiom  leads 
from  thebridge  to  the  rail,  station  (Etliirf(!»(WF«rro<am(,-  PI.  F,  3). 

ig  tha  so-called  nxac/o  de  OoliiiRa, '  (be  reinaiaa  Ufa  Mooriah  building,  I'lp-' 
posed  lo  h.ivB  been  erected  b;  the  mylblcal  King  aala/ri  for  hit  daogbler 
Oaliitna,  tba  eqaallr  m;iblcal  lady-love  of  Cbarlenaeue.  —  II  it  refsmd 
10  by  Sancbo  I'aoia  ('Don  <tuiiote-,  cba; .  55). 

From  the  Alcfintara  bridge  we  now  proceed  lo  the  N.W.  and 
ascend  the  broad  road  which  passes  below  the  oldest  Moorish  walls 
(lelt)  and  then  skirls  (he  more  recent  city-walla  (right),  constructed 
by  King  Wamba  [p.  129}^to  include  the  suburb  (arrabal)  of  Anle- 
■•  jueruSla.  In  about  10  fflfc.  we  roach  the  old  'Pnwta  Jal  Sol 
■{PI.  I),  31.  a  structure  in  the  Mnd^iar  st  "  "   " 

The  reliefs  i  ._.,  ._^ ^ _.„  _. 

casuUa  (p.  140)  and  the  Punishment  of  an  alguazH  (baililT)  by  Fer- 
dinand IlL,  are,  of  course,  of  later  date.  Aaoent  ofthe  gate,  see 
pr-Wi,  ~-i  little  farther  up  is  the  Puerto  de  Alareinei  (PI.  D,  3), 
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a1>ove  which  Ib  the  MiracUro  (PI.  D,  E,  3),  a  promenade  command- 
ing a  beautiful  Tiew.  The  buildings  to  the  E.  of  the  Mirad^ro  oc- 
cupy the  site  of  King  Wamba's  palace. 

From  the  Puerta  del  Sol  the  Calle  Re^l  del  Arrabal  (PI.  D,  3) 
descends  to  the  N.E.  to  the  old  church  of  Santiago  del  Arrabdl  (PI.  C, 
D,  3),  built  in  the  Mudtfjar  style  in  the  reign  of  Alfonso  VI.,  renewed 
in  the  13th  cent.,  and  partly  modernized  in  the  interior  in  1790. 
It  possesses  a  well-preserved  Moorish  tower.  Farther  on  is  the  Puerta 
Visagra  Aeiu&l  (PI.  D,  %  3),  a  double  gateway,  built  in  1660  and 
restored  in  1675.  Its  name  is  probably  derived  irom  the  Arabic, 
either  from  Bah  Shakra  (red  gate)  or  Bab  Shara  (fleld-gate).  On 
the  outside  of  the  N.  gate  is  the  double  eagle  of  Charles  V. ;  on  the 
inside  is  a  statue  of  St.  Antony,  one  of  the  tutelars  of  the  city,  by 
Berruguete  (or  Monegro).  —  We  next  traverse  the  attractive  Pasdo 
de  Madrid  (PL  0,  J),  2),  or  Merchdn,  which  contains  a  few  statues 
of  the  Madrid  'reyes'  (p.  95)  and  commands  an  extensive  view  to 
the  W.  of  the  city-walls  and  the  vega.  At  the  N.  end  of  it  lies  the 
huge  Eoipital  de  San  Juan  Bautista  (PI.  D,  1 ;  fee  Yo-1  p.),  gener- 
ally known  as  fiosp,  de  Afuira  ('outside'),  built  by  Bartolome  de 
Busiamente  in  1541  et  seq.  The  facade  is  unfinished.  From  the  N. 
side  of  the  fine  Pdiio^  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  colonnade, 
we  pass  through  a  Renaissance  portal  by  BerruguSte  into  the  Chapel, 
which  is  really  a  large  church  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  sur- 
.  mounted  by  a  }6fty  dome.  Below  the  dome  is  the  monument  of  the 
founder,  Card.  Juan  de  Tavera^  executed  by  BerruguSte,  who  died 
at  this  hospital  in  1661.  —  To  the  E.  of  the  hospital  lies  the  suburb 
of  Covaehuelas,  the  houses  of  wHich  conceal  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  Amphitheatre  (Pi.  1 ;  D,  1). 

The  Puerta  Visagra  Antigua  (PI.  G,  3),  no^  closed,  is  an  ancient 
Arab  gate  of  the  9th  cent,  and  has  preserved  its  original  form  almost  un- 
altered. It  lies  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  Visagra  Actual  and  is  reached 
by  skirting  the  outside  of  the  city-wall.  —  From  this  point  a  broad  road, 
planted  with  trees,  leads  to  the  S.W.  to  the  Puerta  del  Cambron  (p.  147). 
Above  this  road,  on  the  left,  are  the  Dipulacidn  ProvincicU  (PI.  C,  3),  with 
'so«S<^ttAain|btOf  thj^  Ftfoffy^if/  ^KtP^W^*)  ,^^^^K^fPi^^  ^  DemetUet 
(PI.  B,  3,  4),  generally  known  as  ElNun^o  'and  calrea  by  CervapKt^t^ 
Gasa  del  Nuncio.  —  Another  road  leads  to  the  W.  from  the  Puerta  Visagra 
Antigua  to  the  Weapon  Factory  (p.  147),  passing  some  insignificant  Roman 
JRemairu  (PI.  B,  2,  3),  which  may  be  those  of  a  circus. 

From  the  Puerta  del  Sol  we  now  turn  to  the  S.  W.  and  re-enter 
the  inner  town  by  the  Puerta  del  Crista  de  la  Lum  (PI.  2;  D,  3).  A 
little  way  up  the  hill  is  the  ermita  of  — 

*EI  Criflto  de  la  Luz  (PI.  D,  3;  fee -^o  the  conseije,  who  lives 
in  the  court  to  the  left,  V2-I  p.),  a  small  but  interesting  mosque, 
built  in  the  11th  cent,  and  incorporating  some  columns  irom  a  more 
ancient  Visigothic  church.  The  front  half,  with  four  columns  and  a 
lofty  vault,  is,  however,  the  only  old  part  of  the  present  structure. 
The  horseshoe  arches,  the  vaulting,  the  arcades  over  the  main  arches, 
the  windows,  and  other  details  all  resemble  those  of  the  mosque  of 
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06rdova.  The  name  is  derived  from  a  legend  wMch  relates  how  the 
horse  of  the  Old,  on  the  entry  of  Alfonso  VI.,  knelt  down  opposite 
the  mosque  and  refused  to  move  from  the  spot.  The  wall  opposite 
was  then  opened  and  a  niche  revealed,  containing  a  crucifix  and  a 
lighted  lamp  from  the  original  Yisigothic  church.  The  king  thereupon 
celebrated  in  this  mosque  the  first  mass  said  in  the  conquered  city 
(May  26th,  1086).  —  From  the  court  of  the  church  the  conseije  leads 
us  up  some  steps  to  the  top  of  the  Puerta  del  Sol  (p.  142),  the  works 
of  which  afford  an  interesting  idea  of  the  art  of  fortification  in  the 
middle  ages.   Wide  view  from  the  flat  roof. 

From  the  Cristo  de  la  Luz  the  steep  Ouesta  db  Cabmelitos 

ascends  to  the  S.W.  to  the  church  of  San  VicerUe  Anejo  (PI.  D,  4), 

in  the  small  plazu^a  of  that  name.  Adjacent  is  the  Acadimia  de 

Dibujo  (PI.  0,  D,  4),  or  academy  of  art,  with  a  vestibule  borne  by 

colossal  Ionic  granite  columns.     The  collections  are  unimportant. 

Part  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  the  Imtituto  de  Segunda  Erue- 

nanza^  or  grammar-school. 

Narrow  and  tortuous  lanes  lead  up  and  down  from  the  Plazuela  de 
San  Vicente  to  the  N.  W.  to  the  church  of  Santo  Domingo  el  Real  (PI.  C,  3), 
the  handsome  portico  of  which  is  borne  by  four  columns.  To  the  W.  is 
a  wall  with  bells.  The  interior  is  uninteresting;  but  the  grated  room  to 
the  W.  is  picturesquely  filled  before  9  a.m.  with  the  kneeling  figures  of 
white-robed  Dominican  nuns. 

A  few  hundred  yards  to  the  W.  of  the  Art  Academy,  at  No.  9 
Calle  de  la  Misericordia,  lies  the  ♦Caaa  de  Meaa  (PI.  4,  0  4;  fi 
V2"l  p.'^.  containing  a  fine  room  in^e  Mud^jar  style  (66  ft.  lonf^ 
23  ft.  wide«  and  4U  ft.  higli),  with  rich  arabesque  decoration  and  a 
beautiful  <trtf^s»"ft<^f>  cfti^ipg^  The  building  probablv  dates  from  thft 
middle  of  the  16th  century. 

A  little  to  the  W.  is  the  Plazuela  de  Padilla  (PI.  G,  4),  where  stood 
the  house  (torn  down  by  Charles  V.  in  1522)  of  Juan  de  Padilla^  the  cel- 
ebrated leader  of  the  Gomuneros  (p.  63),  and  his  wife  Maria.  —  By  fol- 
lowing the  street  at  Ihe  N.W.  angle  of  this  plazuela  and  then  taking  the 
first  turning  to  the  right,   we  reach  the  handsome  church  of  Santo  Do- 

iotn. 


plazuela  and  church 
of  San  Juan  Bautista  (PI.  0,  D,  4,  6).  Farther  on  is  the  Post  and 
Telegraph  Office  (PI.  C,  D,  6),  whetice  we  may  either  descend  to 
the  S.W.  through  the  Calle  de  Alfonso  Doce  and  the  Calle  de  la 
Campana  to  Sanio  Tomi  (p.  146),  or  proceed  to  the  S.E.,  through 
the  Callej6n  de  Jesus  y  Maria  and  the  Cuesta  de  la  Ciudad,  to  the 
Plazuela  del  Aytmtamiento  (p.  141). 

0.  Western  anS  Sbuth-Westem  Quarters  of  the  Gity. 

To  reach  the  S.W.  part  of  the  city  from  the  Plazuela  del  Ayunta- 
miento  (p.  141),  we  follow  the  Cuesta  de  la  Ciudad,  beginning 
opposite  the  main  entrance  of  the  Ayuntamiento,  then  turn  to  the 
left  into  the  Calle  de  la  Trinidad,  and  follow  it  to  the  Calle  Santo 
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ToMi  (PI.  C,  6).  In  a  side-street  off  tko  Ub:,  opposite  each  other, 
stand  the  chardies  of  8an  Antonio  de  Padua,  belonging  to  a  Fran- 
ciscan nunnery,  and  — 

Santo  Tomi  (PI.  G,  5),  originally  a  mosque,  but  rebuilt  in  the 
Gothic  style  in  the  14th  cent,  at  the  cost  of  Count  Orgaz.  The  beauti; 
fnl  tower^  however,  still  retains  most  of  its  original  character.'ln  the 
J  interior,  to  the  right  of  the  main  entrance,  is  a  celebrated  painting 
^  by  Domenieo  Theotocdpulij  sumamed El  Oreco  (p .  Ixvili),  representing 
the  burial  of  Count  Orgaz  (d.  1323)  in  this  church  and  the  mirac- 
ulous appearance  thereat  of  SS.  Augustine  and  Stephen.  Most 
of  the  mourners  are  portraits;  the  sixth  man,  oounting  from  the 
right,  is  the  painter  himself.  The  rich  vestments  shown  in  the 
picture  are  still  preserved  in  the  cathedral ;  on  that  of  the  young 
priest  to  the  left  is  depicted  the  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen.  £1  Greco 
painted  the  picture  in  1584  and  received  for  it  24,900  reales.  To 
the  left  of  the  high -altar  is  a  statue  of  Elijah.  —  To  the  S.  of 
St.  Thomas's  lies  the  tree-shaded  Plazuela  del  Conde,  with  the  Pa- 
MJkade  de  Fu^alfda  (PI.  9,  C  6;  now  li  liaiiaih),  in  whicK* 
Charles  V.  stayed  in  1687  and  his  wife  Isabella  of  Portugal  died. 

Following  the  Calle  de  Santo  Tomtf  and  the  Calle  del  Angel 
towards  the  W.,  we  pass  (to  the  left)  the  Escuela  de  Industrias 
Artisticas  (p.  146)  and  reach  the  former  Franciscan  convent  and 
church  of  — 

*8aii  Jufti^  ^a  loff  Rftyfla  (PI.  B,  5 ;  custodian  at  Santo  Tom^, 
fee  i/2-l  p. ;  entr.  on  the  N.W.  side).  The  convent  was  founded  in 
1476,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Portuguese  at  Toro,  by  the  *Catholio 
Kings',  who  meant  it  to  be  their  burial-place.  It  was  dedicated  to 
their  patron-saint  John  the  Baptist.  The  first  architect  was  Jium 
Quas,  a  Fleming.  After  the  capture  of  Granada  in  1492  and  the 
foundation  of  the  royal  mausoleum  there  (p.  340),  the  chief  object 
of  San  Juan  disappeared  and  the  building  was  protracted  till  the 
17th  century.  Thus  the  edifice,  begun  in  the  late-Gothic  style, 
shows  a  strong  leaning  towards  the  forms  of  the  Renaissance.  The 
chief  portal,  on  the  N.W.  side,  begun  by  Covarrubias  in  1563, 
already  shows  all  the  symptoms  of  the  decline  of  architecture.  It  is 
adorned  with  several  statues,  a  figure  of  the  Baptist,  and  the  arms 
and  initials  (F  Y  for  Ferdinand  and  Ysabel)  of  the  'reyes'.  On  the 
ranite  walls  hang  a  number  of  iron  chains  struck  from  the  limbs  of 
jhristian'capnves  found  in  Moorish  dungeons/ 

Tke  'INHfeRtOE,  muck  Tamaged  by  the  Jf'rench  in  1808,  was 
fitted  up  as  a  parish-cburch  (San  Martin),  somewhat  scantily,  in  1840. 
\t  consists  of  a  nave,  destitute  of  aisles  but  flanked  with  chapels. 
There  are  only  three  piers  on  each  side,  two  of  which  are  incorporated 
with  the  coro  alto.  The  transept  occupies  the  whole  width  of  the 
nave  and  chapels.  To  the  E.  of  this  is  a  kind  of  shallow  apse,  the 
CapiUa  Maydr,  with  a  straight  rear-wall.   The  Renaissance  altar  was 
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brought  from  the  8ut>pre8sed  church  of  Santa  C^uz  (p.  142).  —  The 
transept  is  elaborately  adorned  with  sculptures  and  ornamentation 
executed  in  white  stone.  Against  the  N.W.  and  S.W.  piers  of  the 
cimborio  are  the  Tribunas  or  ambones  for  the  royal  family.  The 
windows  are  flanked  with  figures  and  canopies.  On  the  walls  are  the 
colossal  coats-of-arms  of  the  ^Reyes',  supported  by  eagles  and  ac- 
companied by  their  badges  and  initials.  Below  is  a  frieze  of  amoretti. 
Long  inscriptions  in  Latin  and  Spanish  refer  to  the  glories  of  the 
royal  founders.  There  are  innumerable  statues  with  canopies  over 
them.  All  kinds  of  heads  protrude  even  from  the  capitals  of  the 
pillars.  The  arabesques  of  the  Alhambra  have,  as  it  were,  been  here 
translated  into  the  plastic  forms  of  Christianity.  The  general  effect  is 
like  ivory  carving  in  stone ;  the  whole  breathes  a  most  liberal  spirit 
of  artistic  life  and  beauty.  —  The  Cupola  over  the  lofty  arches  of  the 
crossing  adds  to  the  impression  of  light  and  space.  —  The  vaulting 
below  the  high  choir,  to  the  S.,  is  painted  with  coats-of-arms. 

The  Convent^  which  lies  to  the  S.E.  of  the  church,  was  also 
devastated  ky  the-^rench  in  1808.  _In  1846  it  was  fitted  up  as 
the  MvsBo  Pkovincial  (PI.  10;  B,  6).  The  entrance  is  by  door 
No.  33,  above  which  is  sculptured  a  pelican.  The  museum  is  open 
free  on  Sun.  and  holidays,  10-2 ;  at  other  times  visitors  ring  (fee 

V2-1  p.). 

Room  I.  Among  the  sculptures  are  the  effigies  from  the  tomb  of 
Diego  Lopez  de  Toledo  and  his  wife  Maria  de  Santa  Cruz,  the  founders  of 
the  convent  of  San  Miguel  de  los  Angeles  (15th  cent.)  s  bust  of  Card.  Pedro 
Gonzalez  de  Mendoza  (pp.  133,  134),  from  4he  Santa  Cruz  Hospital;  statue 
of  St.  ndefonso  and  bust  of  Juanelo  Turriano  (p.  142),  by  Berrugutte;  model 
for  the  retahlo  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Ildefonso  (p.  137),  by  Manml  Franeiseo 
Alvarez;  plaster  bust«  of  Ptiilip  V.,  Charles  III.,  and  Charles  IV.  —  Among 
the  pictures  are  a  portrait  of  Torquemada,  the  Grand  Inquisitor  ^  a  Holy 
Family,  by  Ribera;  nine  scenes  from  the  Life  of  Christ,  from  the  retablo 
of  the  church  of  Escalona,  by  a  Matter  of  the  Flemish  School  (ca.  1500)^  a 
bird's  eye  view  of  Toledo,  by  Dom.  Theotocdpuli;  and  a  Bearing  of  the 
Cross,  by  Morales.  —  In  the  middle  of  the  room  are  four  Arab  well-heads, 
the  largest  from  the  Al-Dj&mi'a  (p.  180).  The  cases  contain  the  missal  of 
Card.  Xim^nez  (1499)  and  two  fine  Limoges  enamels  from  the  cathedrtU, 
one  representing  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  other  the  Betrayal  of 
Christ  (15th  cent.).  —  On  the  right  side  of  ttie  room  are  reproductions  of 
the  ornamentation  of  Santa  Maria  la  Blanca^  wood*carvings  from  the 
Colegio  de  Santa  Catalina  (Toledo)  and  from  the  Palace  of  Peter  the  Cruel, 
with  Arabic  inscriptions.  To  the  left  are  collections  of  coins  and  medals, 
and  Toledan  blades  of  the  16-17th  centuries.  —  Room  11.  Above  the  finely 
carved  Gothic  door  is  a  Reliefs  representing  a  visit  of  the  'Catholic  Kings'* 
to  the  Convent  of  San  Juan  de  los  Beyes.  On  the  walls  are  ummporiant 
pictures  and  sculptures.    - 

The  convent  is  adjoined  by  the  Escuela  de  Industriae  Art£iiica8 
(PI.  B,  5),  whence  we  visit  the  recently  restored  ♦Cloistbils 
(Claustroh  one  of  the  most  brilliant  creations  of  the  GoUilc  »JtJn^ 
^pain.  The  light  groining  is  formed  by  Strongly  n^arfced  intergect-^ 
ing  ribs ;  the  windows  are  niied  with  exquisit6  tracery ;  the  walls 
and:  pillars  arc  profusely  embellished  with  statues,  pilasters,  and 
camopies.  A  genuine  piece  of  Moorish  omamentatioB,  from  the  •up-- 
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pressed  Ck)nveiito  de  Agustiiios  Galzados,  has  been  built  into  tbe 
N.W.  wall.  —  To  the  S.W.  of  the  convent  lies  the  insignificant 
Jardin  BotdrUeo  (PI.  A,  5)." —  For  the  adjacent  church  of  Santa 
Maria  la  Blanea,  see  p.  148. 

The  height,  upon  which  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes  stands,  affords 
a  wide  view  of  the  Vega ,  the  Sierra  de  San  Bernardo ,  and  the 
Sierra  de  Gredos  (N.W.).  A  still  more  extensive  view  is  obtained 
from  the  bare  Cerro  de  la  Virgen  de  Ordcia  (PI.  B,  4),  a  little  to 
the  N.E. 

Descending  from  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes  towards  the  N.W.,  we 
reach  the  Puerta  ..del  Camhr6n-  (PL  A,  4 ;  *thorn-bush'),  formerly 
named  the  Bdh  a2-Jlfafcara&, -built  by  Alfonso  VI.  in  1102  and  restor- 
ed in  1576.  The  outside  of  it  bears  a  coat-uf-arms^  on  the  inside 
is  an  empty  niche  (see  below),  with  an  inscription.  —  In  the  Vega 
Baja,  which  lies  below  the  gate  to  the  N.W.,  is  the  ermita  of  — 

£1  CriBto  de  la  Vega  (PI.  A,  3),   or  'Christchurch-in-thei- 
Fields\  formerly  known  as  the  BasiUca  de  Santa  Leocddia.   The  first 
church  on  this  site  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  4th  cent,  on 
tbe  spot  where  St.  Leocadia  suffered  martyrdom.    This  edifice  was 
enlarged  by  the  Visigothlc  King  Sisebut  (7th  cent.)  and  became  the 
meeting-place  of  several  councils.     Since  its  destruction  by  the 
Moors  the  church  has  been  repeatedly  restored  (last  in  1816),  and  Mr. 
.Street  believes  that  no  part  of  it  is  earlier  than  the  12th  century.  We 
approach  it  through  two  small  courts,  one  planted  with  cypresses 
and  the  other  containing  (left)  niches  with  the  tombs  of  the  clergy. 
Over  the  main  entrance  of  the  church  is  a  *  Marble  Statue  of  .St. 
Leocadia,  considered  the  masterpiece  of  JB«TMgrtt«tc;  it  is  half  life- 
size  and  originally  stood  in  the  niche  on  the  inner  side  of  the  Puerta 
del  Cambr6n  (see  above).    The  saint  is  buried  in  the  middle  of  the 
church.    Over  the  high-altar  is  a  large  wooden  figure  of  Christ  on 
the  Gross,   the  detached  right  arm  of  which  has  suggested  sev- 
eral romantic  legends.   —  In  the  court  behind  the  house  of  the 
-eacristan  are  two  tablets  (let  into  the'wall)  with  Arabic  inscriptions, 
and  two  columns,  the  smaller  of  which  also  bears  an^  inscription 
(fee  50  c).  '-- — 

On  the  Tagus,  about  »/4  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  this  point,  lies  the  Govern- 
ment Weapon  Factory  (Fabrica  de  JSspddcu),  erected  in  1788  and  now  of 
comparatively  little  importance  (visitors  admitted,  8-12  and  1-6).  The 
blades  of  Toledo  were  famous  as  far  back  as  the  Roman  period,  and 
Gratins  Faliscus  mentions  the  Toledo  knife  (ctiHer  toletanus)  in  his  poem 
on  the  chase.  Under  the  Moors  their  reputation  increased.  The  ^rw^ro* 
<fe  Toledot  formed  a  guild  by  themselves.  The  finest  blades  (annas  blcmcas) 
wer«  made  in  the  I6th  cent.,  and  specimens  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the 
Armerfa  at  Madrid  (p.  98),  the  Estruch  Museum  at  Barcelona  (p.  202), 
-Mid  elsewhere  (comp.  pp.  127, 196).  The  old  Toledo  blades  were  so  elastic 
that  they  could  be  rolled  up  like  a  watch-spring  (cbmp.  p.  22). 

,^  We  now  return  to  the  Puerta  del  Cambr6n,  and  proceed  thence 
to  the  S.,  along  the  outside  of  the  city-wall,  to  the  Puente.de  San 
Martin.   About  halfway,  to  the  left,  is  the  large  Matadero  Publico 
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(PI.  A,  4),  or  public  slaughter-house,  which  is  said  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  palace  of  Boderickf  the  Xast  of  the  Goths'. 

On  the  river  below  is  the  lo-called  BcMo  de  la  Cava  (PI.  A,  4,  5),  where, 
according  to  the  story,  Florinda  (Arab.  Zoraide),  sumamed  La  Cava,  file 
daughter  of  Count  Julian,  was  bathing,  when  Roderick  saw  her  beauties 
from  the  castle  above.  The  result  of  his  passion  for  her  was  the  loss  of 
his  kingdom,  as  the  outraged  father  summoned  the  Moors  to  aid  his  revenge 
(711).  The  so-called  bath  is  really  tiie  pier  (tori'eAn)  of  a  bridge.  —  In 
the  middle  of  the  town  is  the  so-called  Cueva  de  fferwkt  (PI.  5^  P,  4), 
which  was  said  to  be  connected  with  an  enchanted  palace.  Roderick 
caused  it  to  be  opened  and  found  within  an  inscription  foretelling  the 
downfall  of  his  throne.  Comp.  the  ^Chronicle  of  Don  Bodrigo^  and  BcotCt 
•Vision  of  Don  Roderick'. 

The  imposing  *JPneiite  de  San  Martin  (PL  A.,  61,  which  spans 
the  Tagus  to  the  WT  of  the  town,  was  built  in  l^lVl  and  renewed  in 
1390.  It  consists  of  five  arches,  that  in  the  centre  being  about  100  ft. 
in  height..  Each  end  is  guarded  by  a  gate-tower,  that  to  the  N.  bear- 
ing the  arms  of  Toledo ,  while  that  to  the  S.  retains  its  interest- 
ing old  doors  and  is  adorned  with  a  statue  of  St.  Julian  by  Bcrru- 
guete.  The  gorge  of  the  Tagus  here  is  very  imposing.  To  the  right, 
below  the  city-wall,  is  the  Bafio  de  la  Cava  (see  above). 

*A  quaint  story  is  told  of  the  building  of  this  bridge.  The  arebitect 
whilst  the  work  was  going  on  perceived  that  as  soon  as  the  centres  were 
removed  the  arches  would  fall .  and  confided  his  grief  to  his  wife.  She 
with  woman^s  wit  forthwith  set  fire  to  the  centring,  and  when  the  whole 
fell  together  all  the  world  attributed  the  calamity  to  the  accident  of  the 
fire.  When  the  bridge  had  been  rebuilt  again  she  avowed  her  proceed- 
ing, but  Archbishop  Tenorio,  instead  of  making  her  husband  pay  the  ex- 
penses, seems  to  have  confined  himself  to  colaplimenting  him  on  the 
treasure  he  possessed  in  his  wife*  (Blreet). 

Those  who  have  not  time  to  take  the  whole  walk  recommended  aA 
p.  151  should,  at  least,  cross  the  bridge  and  ascend  to  (10  min.)  Nuestra 
SSora  de  le  Cdbiea  (PI.  B,  T),  the  *View  from  which  should  not  be  missed. 

To  the  S.E.  of  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes  (p.  146)  lay  the  JuderCa, 
or  old  Jewish  quarter.  The  rich  Jews  who  lived  here  erected  a 
castle  to  defend  their  property.  Near  the  site  of  this  castle  stands 
the  church  of  — 

♦  Santa  Maria  la  Blanca  fPl.  B,  6;  fee  1/2-I  v.X  a  building  ii^ 
the  Mud^jar  style,  originally  erected  &«  a  Rynagngite.  j^robably  in~ 

and  converted  into  a  Christian  church  in 
1550  it  was  made  into  an  asylum  for  penitent  Magdalens,  and  in 
1791-98  it  was  used  as  a  barrack  and  storehouse.  It  is  now  under 
the  care  of  the  Comiaidn  de  Monumentos ,  which  has  repaired  its 
ravages,  though  partly  in  plaster  only.  —  We  first  enter  a  fore-court, 
with  garden-beds ;  to  the  right  and  left  are  two  very  early  basins, 
used  for  the  washing  of  feet.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is  un- 
pretending. It  consists  of  a  nave  and  double  aisles,  with  three  apses 
added  by  the  Christians.  The  28  horseshoe  arches  are  borpe  by 
32  octagonal  pi^rs  and  enf^ageci  jpiow  Ift^Jhe^  walls.^  ^ie  bases 
ad  in  *azulejo^  work;  the  elaborate  capitals  are  ornamented 
with  pine-apT>leB,  etc  The  spandrels  are  filled  in  with  ckamunf 
arabesque  patterns.    Above  are  a  rich  frieze  and  a  triforium.  The 
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flftt  ceiling  is  of  Uitch.  The  light  enters  by  sey^n  round  openings  in 
the  side^walls,  and  by  smaller  openings  in  the  W.  wall,  whieh  was 
foimeriy  adjoined  by  the  women* s  gallery.  The  tiled  pavement  is 
fine.  A  hind  of  cellar-door,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  leads  to  a 
crypt  or  vanH  below  the  church. 

CJontiuning  in  tiie  same  direction  and  crossing  the  Piaznela  del 
Barrio  Nuevo,  we  reach  the  — 

♦  gjnaynya^  fllP  ivA«M»i%  (^pi,  B,  6 ;  fee  ^/^-i  p.)>  erected  about 
1360-66  by  the  Rabbi  Meir  AhdtU  at  the  expense  of  Samuel  Levy^ 
the  rich  Jewish  treasurer  of  Pedro  the  Cruel  (p.  395),  who  was  after- 
wards executed  by  order  of  his  royal  master.  On  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  (1492)  the  ^Ga^olic  Kings'  handed  over  the  building  to  the 
Order  of  Calatrava  and  dedicated  it  to  8an  Benfto.  The  present  name 
seems  to  refer  to  an  old  ^picture  of  the  death  or  transition  of  the 
Virgin.  The  churc>>|  ^jii^t^  wo°  ^"°*^Tftl1  in  1896^  hna  nn  aislftH.  Tt« 
walls  are  elaborately  decorated  with  arabgs^POa  *'td  Mfitt'i.  ^M^!*  iP 


richness  of  their  patterns  are  not  inferior  to  those. of. ^ 


tfie  del        ...,—- 

l!he  Alhambra.  A  Hebrew  inscription,  below  the  arms  of  t/astile  and 
Leon,  celebrates  the  founder  and  the  kings  of  Spain;  another  con- 
sists of  extracts  from  the  83rd  and  99th  Psalms.  The  open  ceiling 
is  of^cedar,  adorned  with  ivory^  The  light  enters  t>^ff|])yb  'inHftU 
firate3~wiiidftiys  fA'ii^>Mii  m  the  upji^r'  "pan  of  tke  walls.   Round 


msms 


ihe  bottom-olthe  walls  runs  an  embec  _ 

columns  with  cai^[|^^al8  of  various  lorAiB.'  'Tflfi  hlgll-llUalr  oocupies-'the 
'site^oREe  pulpit  whenee  the  rabUs  expounded  the  law.  The  paint- 
ings of  the  rotable  are  poor,  but  the  kneeling  knight  is  said  to  be 
the  only  extant  portrait  of  Juan  de  Padilla  (p.  144).  In  front  of  it 
are  the  tombs  of  several  Knights  of  Calatrava. 

The  Pas^  dbl  Transit©  (PI.  B,  C,  6)  is  planted  with  trees  and 
affords  fine  views.  To  the  S.,  high  above  the  Tagus,  rises  the  Cdr- 
cel  Pirovincial  (PI.  C,  6),  or  provincial  prison,  formerly  the  Conoento 
de  lo8  GilUos.  Opposite,  on  the  steep  and  rocky  S.  bank,  is  the 
£rmita  de  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Cabeza  (p.  151).  Below  is  the  Pena 
TarpeyUy.  from  which  criminals  were  hurled  into  the  ravine. 
.  We  now  ascend  to  the  N.E.  to  the  Plaza  de  San  Cristdbal  (Pi. 
C,  6)  and  to  the  (left)  Taller  dbl  Moro  (PI.  C,  5),  a  dilapidated 
building  in  the  street  of  the  same  name,  erected  in  the  middle  of 
the  14th  cent  and  long  the  workshop  (taller)  of  the  masons  employed 
on  the  cathedral  (visitors  ring  at  the  gate ;  fee  Vs"^  P)*  The  extant 
remains  consist  of  one  large  central  chamber  and  two  smaller  ones, 
all  richly  decorated  in  the  Mud^jar  style.  —  The  Calle  de  Santa 
Ursula  and  the  Calle  de  la  Ciud^d  lead  hence  to  the  N.E.  to  the 
Plazuela  del  AywrUamiento  (p.  141). 

d.  The  Eastern  Quarters  of  the  City. 

To  the  N.E.  of  the  cathedral  lies  the  small  Plaza  Mayor  (PI.  D, 
4,  5),  also  known  as  the  Ptaza  Redl  or  Plaza  de  Verduras  ('vegetable 
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market'),  the  £.  side  of  which  is  bounded  by  the  Teatro  de  Bojatt 
(p.  127).  —  From  this  plaza  the  narrow  Calls  db  la  Tbifbria  (PU 

D,  E,  D)  leads  to  the  S.  to  the  prison  of  the  Hermanddd  (PI.  6 ;  D, 

E,  5),  with  an  interesting  Gothic  portal  of  the  15th  century.  On 
this  are  sculptured  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  'Catholic  Kings'  (see 
p.  145),  with  the  figures  of  an  areher  and  an  alguazil  of  the  Her- 
mandad.  We  then  traverse  the  Plazuela  de  San  Justo  (PI.  E;  5), 
with  the  church  of  that  name,  and  pur8U£.the.  same  direction  to  the 
Franciscan  nunnery  of  — 

San  Juan  de  la  Fenitencia  (Pi.  E,  5;  no  admission),  which 
Card.  Xim^nez  built  in  1514,  with  the  partial  incorporation  of  the 
semi-Moorish  palace  of  the  Pantojas.  It  still  retains  many  interest- 
ing Moorish  ceilings,  corridors,  and  rooms.  The  Chuboh  (entered 
from  the  S.  side ;  fee  50  c.)  exhibits  a  curious  mixture  or  styiesT 
The  ceiling  of  the  nave  and  choir  is  Moorish ;  me  portal  And  choir 
windows  are  Gothic  ;'tne  relas  are  plateresau^:  and  several  of  the 
altars  are  baroque.  On  tue  left  side  of  the  choir  is  the  Renaissance 
monument  of  Francisco  Rvisij  Bishop  of  AvUa  (d.  1528),  shaped  like 
an  altar  and  profusely  adorned  with  figures. 

We  now  retrace  our  steps  and  proce^  to  the  right  through  the 
Cuesta  de  San  Justo  to  the  CorraliUo  de  San  Miguel  (PI.  E,  F,  5), 
whence  we  look  down  into  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Tagus.  The  Cuesta 
"tte  Capuchlnosieatts^ettce  to  thS^.W.  to  the  —  _ 
'  rAlo&iSar  (PL  E,*'lp5),  whtchrst&rids  on  the  highest  ground  in 
Toledo.  The  site  was  originatty^occupied  by  a  Roman  'castellum7 
which  the  Visigoths  also  used  as  a  citadel.  After  the  capture  of  the 
city  by  Alfonso  VI.  the  Cid  resided  here  as  'Alcaide'.  Ferdinand  the 
Saint  and  Alfonso  the  Learned  converted  the  castle  into  a  palace, 
which  was  afterwards  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  John  IL,  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  Charles  V.,  and  Philip  II.  It  was  burned  down 
in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  (1710),  but  was  restored 
by  Card.  Lorenzana  in  1772-75.  The  French  set  fire  to  it  in  1810, 
and  in  1867-82  the  building  was  once  more  restored  and  turned 
into  a  cadet  academy.  In  1(^87  the  interior  was  gutted  by  a  third 
conflagration,  and  since  then  it  has  been  finally  restored.  The  W. 
facade,  built  under  the  'Catholic  Kings',  is  uninteresting;  the  portal 
is  by  CovarrHbias.  The  imposing  S.  fagade,  with  its  heavy  rustira 
pilasters  in  the  Doric  style  and  its  square  comer-turrets,  was  built 
by  Martin  Barrena  from  designs  by  Juan  de  Herrera,  The  fortress- 
like E.  facade  dates  from  the  reign  of  Alfonso  the  Learned.  The 
N.  facade,  by  Enriqiie  de  Egaa,  is  effective  from  its  huge  proportions 
and  its  corner-towers.  The  sculptures  on  the  windows  are  by  Berru- 
gtietCy  those  of  the  N.  portal  by  Juan  de  Mena,  The  N.  terrace  com- 
mands a  fine  view.  We  thence  enter  the  spacious  -Patio,  with  its 
double  arcades  of  Corinthian  columns.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  court 
is  a  handsome  staircase  by  Villalpando  and  Herrera.  In  the  middle 
stands  a  bronze  group  after  Pompeo  Leoni  (original  in  the  Prado  Mu- 
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seum,  p.  83),  representing  Charles  Y.  as  the  conqueror  of  Tnnls. 
This  monnment  bears  two  inscriptions :  Quedartf  mnerto  en  Africa  6 
entrartf  venceddr  en  Tanez  (I  shall  stay  in  Africa  dead,  or  enter 
Tunis  as  a  victor);  Si  en  pel^a  veis  caer  mi  caballo  y  mi  estandarte, 
levantad  primero  este  qne  i  mi  (if  in  the  battle  you  see  my  horse 
and  standard  fall,  raise  the  latter  before  raising  me). 

The  following  ^Walk  is  recommended  (ca.  iVsbr.  x  guide  adviaable). 
From  tbe  PuenU  de  Scm  Martin  (PI.  A,  5  ;  p.  148)  we  ascend  to  the  S.£.  bv  the 
road  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagns  to  the  ermita  of  NuMtm  Seftora  d«  la 
Gabeza  (PI.  B,  7),  which  commands  a  splendid  Yiew  of  the  city  and  of  the 
mountains  to  the  S.  We  then  retrace  our  steps  for  a  few  hundred  yards 
and  follow  the  road  descending  into  the  valley  of  the  Cabexa.  Farther  on 
we  ascend  again  ^|md  proceed  along  the  slope  of  the  mountains  to  the 
ermita  of  La  Virgen  del  Valle  (PI.  £«  7^  8).  Hence  we  descend  into  the 
valley  of  the  Duolldda  (PI.  F,  7),  then  ascend  and  proceed  towards  the 
N.  to  the  Ca$UUo  da  San  Servanda  (PI.  F,  3  ^  p.  142) ,  above  the  Alcantara 
Bridge  (p.  142). 

About  7  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Toledo  lies  the  little  town  of  (htadamiir^ 
with  the  castle  of  Pedro  Lope  de  Aydla  (15th  cent.).  The  Vi«igothic  crowns 
mentioned  at  p.  98  were  found  at  Quarrcuar^  near'QuadamiJtr. 


10.  From  Madrid  to  Saragossa. 

212  X.  Railway  (Ferrocarrilee  de  Madrid  d  Zaragota  y  Alicante)  in 
10'/rl3  hrs.  (two  trains  daily  i  fares  39  p.  25,  90  p.  40,  18  p.  65  c).  An 
express  train  (tren  expreu)^  with  1st  and  2nd  cla'^s  carriages  only,  also 
runs  thrice  weekly  (Hon.,  Wed.,  A  Frid.  j  in  the  reverse  direction,  Tues., 
.Thurs.,  it  Sat.)  from  Madrid  to  Barcelona  vii  SarcMotea  and  Reus  (comp. 
BR.  14,  19;  to  Saragossa  8^/4  hrs.,  to  Barcelona  l6*/4  hrs.);  dining  and 
sleeping  cars  are  attached  to  this  train  (berth  in  the  latter,  for  first-class 

Jasseneers  only,  23  p.  ^  to  Saragossa  13  p.  80  c,  from  Saragossa  to  Barcelona 
6  p.  10  c).  There  are  also  two  local  trains  daily  from  Madrid  to  Owtda- 
lajara  (p.  153).  —  Trains  start  in  Madrid  at  the  Estacidn  del  Mediodia  (p.  52) ; 
in  Saragosf^a  at  Zaragota- S^^kro  and  Zaragoza-Arrabdl  (p.  163;  express 
Arom  the  first  only)*,  and  in  Barcelona  at  the  Eetacidn  de  Franeia  (p.  194).  — 
Despacuo  CsntbAl  (p.  xvi)  at  Madrid,  Galle  de  Alcaic  14-16*,  at  Saragotsa, 
Fonda  del  Universo;  at  Barcelona^  Rambla  del  Centro  5.  —  Railway  Bk- 
STADRAMTS  at  Madrid^OuadolaJaroi  Calatapud,  Caseiaty  and  Saragossa.  — 
Passengers  for  Pampeluna  (p.  175)  or  Miranda  de  Ebro  (R.  12)  change  car- 
riages in  Casetas  (p.  158). 

This  railway-journey  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Spain^  espe- 
cially the  part  beyond  Medinaceli.  It  is  much  finer  than  the  main  line 
from  Madrid  to  Burgos  vi&  Medina  del  Oampo  (RB.  6, 1).  The  Ebro  valley 
line  from  Saragossa  to  Miranda  is  also  very  attractive.  Travellers  should 
therefore  try  to  select,  either  in  going  or  coming,  the  route  Madrid-Sara- 
gossa-Miranda. 

Madrid^  see  p.  52.  —  The  train  quits  the  Estaci6n  del  Mediodfa 
and  sweeps  round  the  high  S.E.  quarters  of  the  city,  with  the  Ob- 
servatory and  the  Buen  Retire  Park.  It  then  intersects  a  chain  of 
marl  hills  and  reaches  — 

41/2  M.  VaUicas,  which  affords  an  extensive  view  of  the  treeless 
plateau  of  Castile.  To  the  S.  rises  the  Punto  (p.  276).  The  Cerro  de 
Almoddvafy  a  hill  to  the  E.  resembling  a  blunted  cone,  is  said  by 
Willkomm  to  consist  of  meersohaum  (cctscote  or  piedra  loca),  —  7  M. 
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VicdlvarOj  in  a  dreary  district  with  large  qnarries.  To  the  left  are 
seen  the  Onadanama  Mts.  At  (12  M.)  San  Fernando^  a  royal  demesne, 
the  train  crosses  the  Jarama  (p.  123),  whieh  descends  from  the  N. 
It  then  traverses  the  level  valley  of  this  river  and  intersects  a  range 
of  hills. 

14V2  M.  Torrtjdn  de  Ardox^  whence  a  diligence  plies  in  summer 
to  (21  M.)  the  baths  of  LoSches  (2130  ft),  with  a  palace  of  the  Duke 
of  Olivares  (d.  1643).  To  the  right  we  now  see  the  steep  stony  bank 
of  the  HenareSj  a  feeder  of  the  Jarama,  and  soon  reach  a  green  plain, 
studded  with  poplars. 

2IV2M.  Alcaic  de  Henares  (2015  ft.;  Fonda  Hidalgo,  Plaza 
Mayor  29),  the  Roman  Complutum  t  and  the  Moorish  el-Ka^ah  ('the 
castle'),  is  an  ancient  town  with  14,700  inhabitants.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Cervantes  and  of  Catharine  of  Aragon,  the  first  wife  of 
Henry  VIII.  of  England.  From  1610  to  1836  it  ranked  with  Salamanca 
as  the  seat  of  one  of  the  chief  universities  of  Spain,  attended  in  the 
16th  cent,  by  as  many  as  12,000  students,  and  the  scene  of  the  wild- 
est pranks  of  the  'Estudiantina',  or  undergraduates'  societies.  The  re- 
moval of  the  university  to  Madrid  reduced  the  town  to  a  shadow  of 
its  former  self.  —  In  1614-17  the  celebrated  Polyglot  Bible,  known 
as  the  Complutensian,  was  produced  here  at  great  cost  by  Cardinal 
Xim^nez  (p.  129),  the  founder  of  the  university.  Three  copies  of  it 
were  printed  on  vellum,  one  of  which  is  now  in  Madrid,  -the  second 
in  the  Vatican,  and  the  third  in  the  chUeau  of  Chantllly. 

The  chief  building  of  the  town  is  the  Coleoio  db  San  Ildefonso, 
in  the  Plaza  May6r,  erected  by  Pedro  Oumiel  and  Rodrigo  Oil  de 
Hontanon  (p.  118)  and  finished  in  1683.  This  was  the  seat  of  the 
university.  The  facade  and  courts  are  fine.  Above  the  entrance  is 
the  inscription :  Olim  lutea  nunc  marmorea  (*Once  of  clay,  now  of 
marble').  From  the  third  court,  named  the  Patio  Trilingiie,  we  enter 
the  ParofUnfo,  an  amphitheatre  in  which  the  academical  degrees 
were  conferred.  The  Capilla,  built  by  Gil  de  Hontafion,  contains  a 
fine  reja  in  the  Renaissance  style. 

The  old  Palacio  Arzobispal  is  a  fine  edifice  by  Berruguete,  Co' 
varndfias,  and  other  architects,  with  large  courts,  handsome  staircases, 
and  artesonado  ceilings.  Since  1858  it  has  been  occupied  by  the 
Archfvo  Hi$t6rico  (open  daily),  containing  a  part  of  the  Spanish 
archives  from  Toledo,  Simancas  (p.  39),  and  other  places. 

Also  in  the  S. W.  part  of  the  town,  near  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace, 
is  the  Colboiata,  a  church  to  which  Pope  Leo  X.  gave  the  right  to 
call  itself  La  Magistral,  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  but  has  been  freely 
modernized.  This  church  contains  the  •Marble  Monument  of  Card. 
Ximtfnez  (d.  at  Roa  in  1617),  by  Domenico  Fancelli  of  Florence 
(p.  li)  and  Bartolom^  Ordofiez,  formerly  in  the  Capilla  of  the 
College  of  San  Ildefonso.    At  the  foot  of  the  monument  are  two 


t  The  curate  in  *Don  Quixote*  refers  to  it  as  the  great  Complulo. 
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augels^  bearing  the  proud  epitaph.  In  front  of  the  capilla  inay6r 
is  a  fine  reja  by  Juan  Frances.  In  the  crypt  are  the  remains  of  68. 
Justus  and  Pastor,  who  suffered  martyrdom  at  the  ages  of  seven 
and  nine. 

In  the  otherwise  uninteresting  church  of  Santa  Mana,  in  the 
Plaza  Mayor  (p.  152),  MiguH  Cervantes  was  baptized  on  Oct.  9th, 
1547.  A  house  in  a  narrow  street  near  the  station  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion :  Aqul  naci6  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra,  autor  del  Don 
Qoijote.  Por  su  nombre  y  su  ingenio  pertenece  al  mundo  civilisado, 
por  su  cuna  Alcala  de  Henares  (afio  de  1840).  It  is  not,  however, 
quite  certain  that  this  was  the  hotise  in  which  he  was  bom.  He  died 
at  Madrid  (comp.  p.  107). 

Beyond  AlcaU  the  railway  traverses  a  pleasant  region,  watered 
by  streams  descending  from  the  GuadarramaMts.  Beyond  (25^2  M.) 
Meco  ^  e  quit  the  province  of  Madrid.  The  names  of  the  villages 
betoken  the  former  presence  of  the  Moors.  -3-  2931.  Azuqueca, 

351/2  M.  Guadalajara  (2100  ft.  -^^It  \\t Norte ;  Rail.  Rettau- 
fonl),  a  city  with  10,900  inhab.,  prettily  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Henares,  is  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name.  It 
was  the  Arriaca  of  the  Romans  and  the  Wad-al-HadJarah  ('valley  of 
stones')  of  the  Moors,  and  was  taken  from  the  latter  by  Alvar  Yanez 
de  Minaya  (Arab.  *Albarhanis'),  the  companion-in-arms  of  the  Cid. 
The  Aqueduct  approaching  the  city  from  the  hill  to  the  E.  is  said  to 
be  of  Koman  origin.  The  church  of  Santa  Maria  contains  the  image 
of  the  '  Virgen  de  las  Batallas',  which  Alfonso  VI.  carried  about  with 
him  in  his  campaigns  against  the  Moors.  In  the  church  of  San  Ginea 
is  the  monument  of  Pedro  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  and  his  wife  Juana 
de  Valencia.  Alvar  Yafiez  (see  above)  is  buried  in  the  church  of  San 
Esiiban.  The  chief  life  of  the  place  is  due  to  the  Academia  de  Ingen- 
ieroSy  which  occupies  a  building  erected  by  Philip  V.  for  a  cloth 
factory.  —  The  great  sight  of  Guadalajara  is  the  large  'Palace  of 
THE  DuQUE  DEL  Infantado,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Mendoza 
family.  It  was  built  in  1461  et  seq.  for  the  Marquis  Diego  Hurtado 
de  Mendoza  by  Juan  and  Enrique  Quas  (p.  145),  and  exhibits  a  fan- 
tastic, yet  picturesque  blending  of  the  Gothic  and  the  Mud^jar  styles. 
The  facade  is  very  extensive.  The  elaborate  sculptures  of  the  arcades 
of  the  Patio  repay  a  close  study.  The  Sola  de  los  Linajes  ('geneal- 
ogies'), now  a  storehouse,  has  a  fine  artesonado  ceiling,  adorned 
with  gilding.  The  azulejos,  coats-of-arms,  chimney-pieces,  and  so 
forth  are  still  interesting  in  spite  of  their  dilapidation.  —  Guadala- 
jara possesses  a  pretty  promenade  called  La  Concordia^  and  a  small 
Museo  Provincial.  The  Bridge  over  the  Henares  was  erected  in  1758 
on  Roman  foundations.  —  The  great  Cardinal  Pedro  Gonzalez  de 
Mendoza,  the  'Third  King'  (pp.  133, 134),  died  at  Guadalajara  in  1495. 

From  Guadalajara  a  diligence  runs  in  the  season  (June-Sept.)  in  A  hrs. 
to  TriUo^  a  watering-place  on  the  Tagus,  with  sulphur-springs.  —  A  dili- 
gence also  plies  daily  from  Guadalajara  in  9  hrs.  to  Citenca  (p.  276). 
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As  the  train  proceeds,  we  approach  the  peaks  of  the  Gaadarrama 
range,  with  the  Puerto  de  SomoHerra  (4770  (iX  a  once  much-fre- 
quented pass,  and  the  Cerro  de  la  CeboUera  (6980  ft).  The  Henares 
forms  the  E.  boundary  of  the  'Roof  of  Spaing  the  great  central  pla- 
teau of  Castile  and  Aragon,  the  red  day  margin  of  which  rises  steeply 
from  the  river,  often  washed  out  and  deeply  furrowed. 

41  M.  Fontandr,  amid  olive-groves  and  vineyards.  Farther  oq 
are  large  fields  of  grain.  —  43  M.  Yunquera,  The  eye  wanders  far 
up  the  valley  of  the  Henares.  The  train  keeps  to  the  left,  traversing 
a  bleak  hill-district.  —  49^2  M.  Humanes,  —  We  cross  the  Henares 
and  its  affluents  (^Sorbe^  Albendiego^  etc.)  several  times.  The  vine  is 
much  cultivated.  —  57  M.  Espinosa. 

65  M.  Jadraque  (2690  ft.),  a  small  town  with  1500  inhabitants. 
In  the  distance,  on  a  hill  to  the  right,  is  seen  the  castle  of  the 
Duke  of  Osuna.  —  The  train  soon  leaves  the  fertile  district,  and 
enters  a  desolate  limestone  region,  where  the  rocks  are  sometimes 
of  a  blood-red  ^lour.  Beyond^72  M.)  Matillas  the  barren  hills  re- 
semble sand  dunes.  —  At  (76V2  M.)  Baides  the  train  begins  to  as- 
cend towards  the  plateau  separating  the  valley  of  the  Ebro  from  the 
basin  of  the  Henares.  Three  tunnels  penetrate  the  barren  hills, 
which  rise  in  step -like  stages.  Beyond  this  passage  we  enter  a 
grain-growing  district,  almost  destitute  of  trees  and  resembling  the 
bed  of  a  lake. 

87  M.  Signenza  (3220  ft. ;  Hotel  de  la  Estaddn,  D.  3  p.),  an  old 
town  and  bishop'  ssee,  with  4400  inhab.,  prettily  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Henares,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  refugees  from 
Saguiitum.  The  ancient  SegontiOy  however,  probably  lay  2  M.  to  the 
E.,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Villa  Vieja.  The  highest  point  of  the 
city  is  occupied  by  the  massive  Alcdzar,  now  the  bishop's  palace.  — 
The  Cathbdeal,  in  the  Plaza  Mayor,  dates  from  the  11 -13th  cent, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  important  examples  of  the  late-Romanesque 
Transition  style.  The  main  doorway  in  the  W.  facade  is  round- 
arched.  The  facade  is  flanked  by  two  massive  embattled  towers,  be- 
tween which  is  a  medallion  representing  the  investiture  of  St.  Ilde- 
fonso  with  the  chasuble  (casulla;  p.  140).  The  arcades  of  the  interior 
are  borne  by  24  piers,  each  surrounded  by  20  slender  engaged  shafts 
with  foliage-capitals.  The  best  of  the  fine  stained-glass  windows  is 
the  superb  rose- window  in  the  S.  transept.  The  choir  contains  a  good 
Sillerfa  (1490),  and  the  Trascoro  (1686)  is  richly  adorned  with 
marble.  The  high-altar  was  erected  by  Bishop  Mateo  of  Burgos  in 
1613,  and  the  ambulatory  is  also  of  this  period.  In  the  N.  transept 
is  the  Capilla  de  Santa  Librada,  the  tutelar  of  the  diocese,  contain- 
ing the  saint's  tomb  and  a  handsome  altar.  The  dark  Capilla  de  San 
Marcos  contains  an  interesting  triptych  of  the  16th  century.  The 
banners  in  the  Capilla  de  Santa  Catalina  were  captured  from  the 
English  in  1689.  The  other  treasures  of  the  church  include  mon- 
uments, screens,  tapestry,  ecclesiastical  vessels  and  vestments,  and 
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a  library  with  about  200  MSS.  —  The  late-Gothic  Cloisters,  finished 
by  Card.  Bernardo  Carvajil  in  1507,  also  deserve  a  visit 

The  altar-piece  of  the  Romanesque  church  of  San  Vicente  is  a 
Virgin  by  Morales,  The  Colegio  de  SanJerdnimo  contains  the  tombs 
of  the  Medinaceli  and  a  classical  court 

The  climate  of  Siguenza  is  distinctly  northern  in  character,  and 
very  healthy.  The  town  is  provided  with  good  water  by  a  handsome 
aqueduct.  The  left  bank  of  the  Henares  is  bordered  by  pleasant  prom- 
enades. —  Cervantes  describes  Don  Quixote's  neighbour,  the  learned 
curate,  as  a  licentiate  of  Siguenza. 

The   railway  now  runs  through   a  flat  and   barren  mountain 

valley  to  (90^2  M.)  Alouneza,  (i  poor  village  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

Henares. 

Fkom  Ai.cu»£za  to  Sobia,  64>/2  M.,  railway  in  41/4  brs.  (one  train  daily  ^ 

fares  13  p.  20  c,  9  p.,  5  p.  40  c).  —  The  chief  intermediate  station  is  Aimazm 

(p.  18),  the  junction  of  the  railway  from  Aiiza  to  Valladolid  (see  below). 

—  Bocia  (3460  ft.),  situated  on  a  bleak  plateau  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

Duero^   is  a  mediaeval-looking   town  of  6600  inhab.  and  the  capital  of  a 

province  of  its  own  name.    On  a  hill  about  3  M.  to  the  N.,  at  the  confluence 

of  the   Tera  with  the  Duero   and  near  the  present  Oarraff^  lay  the  small 

town  of  Nvmantia^  celebrated  for  its  long  and  heroic  struggles  with  the 

Romans.     It  was  not   till   B.C.  133   that  the  consul  P.  Cornelius  Scipio 

^milianus  succeeded  in    taking  and  destroying   it.  —  A  diligence  plies 

from  Soria  to  Castejon  (p.  175). 

Our  line  ascends  gradually  towards  the  E.  to  the  Sierra  Mmisiray 
the  watersbed  between  the  Henares  and  the  Jaldn^  which  flows  to 
the  N.  to  the  Ebro.  It  reaches  its  highest  point  (3670  ft  above  the 
sea,  1540  ft.  above  Madrid)  in  the  tunnel  of  Homa, 

The  descent  hence  to  Saragossa  (600  ft.  above  the  sea)  is  steady. 
We  are  now  in  the  province  of  Soria,  and  at  first  follow  the  Jalon. 
The  scenery  is  somewhat  desolate,  but  becomes  more  attractive  as 
we  proceed. 

103  M.  Medinaceli  (3320  ft.)  was  once  an  important  Moorish 
fortress,  intended  to  check  the  advance  of  the  Spaniards  from 
the  N.  It  lies  high  above  the  railway  to  the  left,  and  contains 
the  tombs  of  the  celebrated  Spanish  family  of  Medinaceli  y  de  la 
Cerdaj  the  head  of  which  still  claims  to  be  the  legitimate  king  of 
Spain.  —  The  line  now  traverses  a  picturesque  rocky  region  and 
threads  several  tunnels.  Remains  of  old  castles  remind  us  that  this 
was  once  the  highway  between  Castile  and  the  plain  of  the  Ebro. 
—  113  M.  Arcos  de  Medinaceli,  The  geological  formation  here  consists 
of  red  argillaceous  slate  overlain  by  white  limestone  and  gypsum, 
the  combinations  being  often  very  grotesque.  119^2  M^«  Santa  Maria 
de  Hutrta  is  a  veritable  oasis  in  the  desert.  Farther  on  the  scene  is 
one  of  mountain-desolation,  destitute  of  vegetation  except  at  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  near  the  river.  The  train  crosses  the  frontier 
of  the  old  kingdom  of  Aragon. 

127  M.  Ariza,  the  junction  of  a  railway  to  Almazan  (p.  18)  and 
Valladolid  (p.  36;   carriages  changed).      The  little  town,   which 
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belongs  to  the  province  of  Saragossa  (p.  163)  and  is  commanded  by 

a  ruined  castle,  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  of  reddish-brown 

rocks,  where  even  the  water  of  the  Jal6n  has  a  reddish  hue.   Amid 

the  rocks  are  numerons  etievM  or  cave-dwellings,  which  belong  to 

the  pre-Moorish  days.  Others  are  found  farther  on.  — 133  M.  Cetina^ 

136  M.   Alh&ma  de  Arag6n  (2125  ft.;  Las  Termas;  Fonda  de 

Matheu)^  a  frequented  watering-place,  with  warm  springs  (75-90® 

Fahr.),  which  were  known  to  the  Romans  as  the  Aquae  BilbiUtOfiae 

and  are  efficacious  for  gout  and  rheumatism.   The  present  name  (al- 

Hammahj  the  hot  well)  was  given  to  it  by  the  Moors.    Near  the 

springs  opens  a  huge  gorge,  which  the  Jal6n  has  cloven  through  the 

rocky  barrier.    The  green  and  smilijig  floor  of  the  valley  offers  a 

pleasing  contrast  to  the  bleak  mountains  by  which  it  is  enclosed. 

About  11  M.  to  the  S.  of  Alhama  (carr.  there  and  back  in  5hr8.)  lies 
the  suppressed  Monasterio  d«  Piedra,  a  Cistercian  abbey  founded  by  monkg 
from  Poblet  (p.  238)  in  1194  and  still  containing  interesting  frescoes,  sculp- 
tures, and  a  grand  staircase.  The  attractions  of  the  place  include  13  water- 
falls formed  by  the  Piedra  (one  144  ft.  high),  grottoes,  and  a  fish-breeding 
establishment. 

The  train  penetrates  the  rocks  of  the  Jalon  gorge  by  tunnels. 
The  rocky  heights  to  the  right  contain  many  cave-dwellings.  — 
137  M.  Bubierca,  with  a  church  on  a  lofty  slate  rock  under  which  the 
railway  tunnels.  We  cross  the  Jal6n.  The  valley  is  well  cultivated 
and  contains  many  fruit  and  walnut  trees.  The  scenery  becomes 
more  attractive. 

144  M.  Ateca,  an  old  town  with  3300  inhab.  and  a  castle  which 
the  Cid  captured  in  1073.  The  towers  of  the  parish-church  are  in 
the  Moorish  style.  *La  muerte  de  Ateca'  is  a  dried-up  mummy  which 
still  plays  a  part  in  the  church-festivals  of  the  place.  —  The  valley 
expands,  and  the  vineyards  become  more  numerous.  We  cross  the 
ManubleSj  which  descends  from  the  Sierra  de  Moncayo  (p.  174).  — 
147  V2  M.  Terrir,  a  village  hardly  distinguishable  from  its  ashen-gray 
mountain-background.  Farther  on  the  train  crosses  the  Jiloca,  issu- 
ing from  a  broad  valley  to  the  right. 

157  M.  Calatayud  (1710  ft.  j  Fonda  de  la  Campana;  BaU, 
Restaurant),  an  important  town  with  9600  inhab.,  very  picturesquely 
situated  to  the  left  of  the  railway  in  the  valley  of  the  Jal6n,  is 
overlooked  by  a  hill  with  fortifications  and  an  ermita.  The  hill  Is 
perforated  with  innumerable  cave-dwellings.  The  Moors  built  this 
'Castle  of  Ayub'  with  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Bilbilis,  which  lay  at 
Bdmhola,  about  2  M.  to  the  E.  Bilbilis  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
poet  Martial,  who  describes  it  as  aquis  et  armis  nohilem  but  at  the 
same  time  as  the  haunt  of  ^Eolus  and  consumption.  Alfonso  I.  of 
Aragon  took  Calatayud  from  the  Moors  in  1119.  —  The  collegiate 
church  of  Santa  Maria,  originally  a  mosque,  has  a  fine  Renaissance 
portal,  by  Juan  de  Talavera  and  Est6van  Veray  (1528),  and  a  lofty 
octagonal  tower,  surmounted  by  an  eagle.  The  beautittil  pavement 
of  the  interior,  dating  from  1639,  is  made  of  'claraboya',  a  marble 
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resembling  that  of  Paros.  The  church  of  Santo  SeptUero,  also  a 
'eolegiata*,  was  bntU  in  1141  and  restored  in  1613.  It  was  once  the 
chief  Spanish  church  of  the  Templars.  Among  other  notable  build- 
ings are  Ban  Pedro  M6rtir  (with  a  Moorish  tower),  San  Mariiny  the 
Dominican  Convent  (with  its  fine  patio  and  Moresque  apse),  and  the 
octagonal  tower  of  San  Andr/a.  A  most  interesting  Tisit  may  be 
paid  (with  guide)  to  the  caye-dwellings  of  the  Morerfa  and  the  cav- 
erns on  the  Camino  de  la  Soledad.  The  town  also  possesses  a  theatre, 
a  bull-ring,  and  some  attractive  paseos. 

From  Galatayvd  a  daily  diligence  asoemds  the  valley  of  the  Jiloea,  to 
the  S.E.,  to  the  (27Vt  M.)  medieeval-looking  little  town  of  Daroca. 

As  the  train  proceeds,  we  have  a  good  retrospect  of  Calatayud, 
which  is  seen,  as  it  were,  in  profile.  —  The  engineering  difficulties 
encountered  between  Calatayud  and  Paracuellos  have  necessitated 
the  construction  of  eight  bridges  (chiefly  over  the  deep  bed  of  the 
Jal6n),  seven  tunnels,  and  numerous  cuttings.  The  tunnels  pen- 
etrate portions  of  the  Sierra  de  Ftcor,  the  imposing  rocky  walls  of 
which  are  often  curiously  serrated.  The  vegetation  of  the  valley 
increases  in  luxuriance  as  we  approach  the  basin  of  the  Ebro. 

160  M.  Paracuellos  de  la  Ribera,  with  numerous  olive-groves, 
is  famed  for  its  peaches.  The  mountain-slopes  are  here  converted 
into  terraces  (graderias).  The  prettily  situated  village,  with  its  large 
church,  lies  to  the  N.  and  is  not  visible  till  we  leave  the  station. 
Good  retrospect  of  the  finely  formed  peaks  of  the  Sierra  de  Vicor.  — 
164  M.  Afofc«,  with  a  ruined  castle.  The  train  crosses  the  Jal6n 
several  times.  The  hills  again  open  out  somewhat.  Many  n6riaAy  or 
iron  water-wheels  for  irrigation,  are  seen. 

1691/2  M.  Morata^  with  extensive  vineyards,  several  mills,  a 
convent,  and  an  ermita.  —  The  train  threads  several  more  tunnels 
and  crosses  the  Jalon.  To  the  left  lies  the  picturesquely  situated 
(I741/2  M.)  Eicla^  with  a  lofty  octagonal  church-tower  and  some  cave 
dwellings.  —  At  Ricla  the  valley  expands;  the  mountains  and  the 
engineering  difficulties  cease.  Another  interesting  retrospect  is 
obtained  of  the  Sierra  de  Vicor. 

To  the  left  opens  the  extensi ve^Ltono  de  Plasencia,  a  waterless, 
saline  expanse  of  marl,  dominated  by  the  Sierra  de  Moncayo  (p.  174). 
It  extends  on  the  N.  to  the  Ebro  and  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Jal6n.  In  the  latter  lies  (178  M.)  Calatoraoj  a 
Moorish  fortress  on  Roman  foundations.  —  181  M.  Salilla^,  with 
subterranean  dwellings  and  grain- magazines. 

183 V2  M.  tpila.  The  village,  the  birthplace  of  the  notorious 
inquisitor  Pedro  Arhues  (p.  167),  lies  %  M.  to  the  E.,  at  the  base 
of  a  bald,  light-grey  range  of  hills.  This  range  belongs  to  the  Sierra 
de  la  Muela  and  ends  farther  to  the  N.  in  a  kind  of  promontory,  ris- 
ing above  the  dark-green  and  lake-like  plain  of  the  Jalon.  At  the 
foot  of  this  bluff,  which  bears  the  ruins  of  the  Moorish  castle  of  i?ota, 
lies  (186  M.)  Eueda  de  JaX6n. 
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1901/2  M.  Plasincia  de  JMn  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  green  river 
valley,  while  to  the  W.  extends  the  desert  mentioned  above.  To 
the  N.,  over  the  valley  of  the  Ebro,  rise  the  bleak  mountains  of 
Aragon.  At  (195 V2  M.)  Qriiin  the  railway  turns  to  the  S.E.,  almost 
at  right  angles,  and  enters  the  broad  valley  of  the  Ebro,  crossing 
the  Canal  Imperidl  (p.  173)  and  then  the  Jal6n.  To  the  left  run  the 
highroad  and  the  railway  from  Saragossa  to  Navarre.  We  join  the 
latter  at  — 

203^2  ^'  Casetas,  where  passengers  for  Miranda  and  Pampeluna 
(R.  12)  change  carriages.  The  two  lines  now  run  parallel  down  the 
Ebro  to  (212  M.)  Saragossa  (p.  163). 
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11.  Saragossa 163 

From  Saragossa  to  Carinena,  173. 

12.  From  Saragossa  to  Castejon  and  Miranda  de  Ebro.    .    .    173 

From  Cortes  to  Borja.  Sierra  de  Moncayo,  174.  —  From 
Tudela  to  Taiftzons.  From  Castejon  to  Punpeluna  and 
Alsasua,  175.  —  From  CaUhorra  to  AmedJUo ,  177.  — 
Estella.    Kavarrete,  178. 

13.  From  Saragossa  to  Tardienta  and  L^rida  (Barcelona^    .    178 

From  Tardienta  to  Jaca  via  Huesca,  179.  —  From  Sarinena 
to  Sigena.    From  Selgua  to  fiarbastro,  180. 

14.  From  Saragossa  to  Reus  (Barcelona) 180 

From  Paeblo  de  Hijar  to  Alcaiiiz,  lol. 


While  the  parte  of  N.  Spain  described  in  Section  I  of  this  Hand- 
book show  a  distinctly  ^European'  character,  the  traveller  who  visits 
Navarre  and  Aragon  is  met  at  once  by  the  features  of  a  'semi- African' 
landscape.  Such  are  the  waterless  and  treeless  deserts,  coloured 
like  the  ashes  of  a  volcano ;  the  grey  mountain-torrents  descending 
for  miles  over  stony  and  trackless  wastes ;  the  beautiful  oases  in  the 
depths  of  the  valleys ;  the  parched  villages,  hardly  distinguishable  in 
colour  from  the  ground  on  which  they  stand ;  the  snow-clad  peaks 
that  look  down  on  this  chequered  landscape  and  visit  it  with  fre- 
quent tempests  and  thunder-storms.  The  journey  down  the  Ebro  to 
ike  ancient  city  of  Saragossa  is  a  remarkable  one,  whether  the  starl- 
ing-point be  Miranda  or  Pampeluna.  Still  more  striking  is  the  rail- 
way journey  from  Barcelona,  when  we  cross  the  ooast-mountains  to 
L^rida,  skirt  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees  in  a  sweeping  curve,  and  then 
run  to  the  S.  to  the  capital  on  the  Ebro.  No  more  startling  contrast 
can  be  imagined  than  that  between  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  Car- 
talonia,  on  the  seaward  side  of  the  coast- range,  and  the  thirsty  acres 
of  Aragon  and  S.  Navarre,  where  it  used  to  be  said  that  it  was  easier 
for  the  people  to  mix  their  mortar  with  wine  than  with  the  hardly 
won  water  of  the  few  scanty  rivulets.  On  the  one  side,  large  and 
prosperous  seaports,  the  hum  of  industry  and  trade,  the  cheerful  life 
of  the  man  in  touch  with  the  main  stream  of  human  affairs ;  on  the 
other,  loneliness,  isolated  towns  in  widely  separated  oases,  exclus- 
ivenesSy  melancholy,  bigotry,  and  poverty.  The  versatile  Catalonian 
is  partly  Greek  and  partly  Roman ;  the  Aragonese  is  an  Iberian  pur 
aang^  the  veritable  descendant  of  the  fanatic  defenders  of  Numantia 
and  Calahorra.  The  passage  from  Catalonia  to  Aragon  is  like  passing 
from  Greece  to  Egfypt.  The  Eb«)  is  by  no  means  unlike  the  Nile, 
and  the  sombre  mood  of  the  inhabitants  recalls  the  pessimism  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.    In  no  district  of  Spain  has  the  worship  of  the 
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Virgen  del  PUar  (p.  167)  taken  root  bo  deeply  as  in  Aragon.  Her 
image  is  in  eyery  hut  and  hangs  in  gold  or  silver  ronnd  everyone^s 
neck ;  she  was  the  mighty  Capitana,  under  whose  protection  Sara- 
gossa  placed  herself  in  the  troublous  times  of  1808-9  (p.  165). 

The  former  kingdom  of  Navarra  corresponds  to  the  modern  pro- 
vince of  Navarra  (4056  sq.  M.;  308,000  inhah.),  while  that  of  Arag6n 
includes  the  provinces  of  Zaragoza,  Huesca,  and  Teruel  (18,298  sq.  M.; 
922,554  inhah.).  Together  they  occupy  the  basin  of  the  Ebro,  ex- 
tending from  the  Conchas  del  Ebro  (p.  178)  on  the  W.  to  the  much 
more  copious  Segre  and  the  Catalonian  frontier  on  the  E.  The  S. 
province  of  Teruel,  a  comparatively  late  accession,  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  the  Castiliau  plateau ;  and  its  waters  gravitate  towards  Va- 
lencia, a  city  that  was  long  connected  with  Aragon. 

The  analogy  between  the  basins  of  the  Ebro  and  the  Guadalqui- 
vir has  long  been  recognized  by  geographers.  There  the 'Great  River* 
flows  between  the  central  plateau  on  the  N.  and  the  Cordillera  of  the 
coast  on  the  S. ;  here  the  Ebro  runs  between  the  same  central  pla- 
teau on  the  S.  and  the  mighty  walls  of  the  Pyrenees  on  the  N. 
There  are  an  Alto  and  Bajo  Arcbg6n  In  the  N. ,  just  as  there  are  an 
Upper  and  Lower  Andalusia  in  the  S.  Both  districts  were  once  cov- 
ered by  the  sea,  the  shore  of  which  was  formed  by  the  lofty  edges 
of  the  central  plateau.  While,  however,  Andalusia  rose  gradually 
from  the  waves,  the  basin  of  the  Ebro,  in  spite  of  its  greater  ele- 
vation, long  formed  a  great  inland  salt-lake,  until  at  last  the  water 
forced  its  way  through  the  mountain-barrier  at  Tortosa  (p.  239). 

The  same  range  of  mountains  that  once  formed  the  E.  bound- 
ary of  the  Ebro  lake  now  bars  the  way  of  the  moist  E.  wind  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  thus  causes  the  aridity  from  which  Aragon  suf- 
fers. The  ground  consists  mainly  of  subaqueous  tertiary  forma- 
tions, such  as  marl,  gypsum,  clay,  and  unstratified  deposits.  All 
of  these  deposits,  and  especially  the  gypsum  and  marl,  contain  large 
quantities  of  salt.  Trees  and  shrubs  do  not  flourish ;  nothing  grows 
on  the  chalky-white,  sun-cracked  soil  except  a  few  scattered,  neu- 
tral-tinted, and  tufted  heath-plants.  The  few  rivulets  that  intersect 
these  deserts  contain  brackish  water.  The  only  habitable  districts 
are  those  in  which  the  salt  has  been  sucked  ttom  the  soil  by  the 
larger  rivers.  In  these  oases,  however,  almonds,  olives,  figs ,  and 
other  fruit-trees  flourish,  and  many  districts  yield  an  excellent 
wine.  From  the  point  of  view  of  scenery,  Aragon  is  also  very  dreary. 
As  soon  as  we  reach  the  Ebro  basin,  we  see  nothing  but  endless 
tracts  of  barren  grey,  melting  in  the  distance  into  the  blue  of  the 
sky ;  the  vegetation  of  the  deeply  indented  valleys  either  escapes 
the  eye  or  is  visible  on  the  edges  only  in  the  form  of  scanty  groves 
of  evergreen  oaks  and  greyish-green  olives. 

On  the  N.W.  the  Ebro  valley  ja' adjoined  b^  the  mountainous 
district  of  Nayabbb,  with  the  fertile  basin  (cuenca)  of  Pampeluna,^ 
the  beautiful  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees ,  and  thft  celebrated  pass  of 
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KoDcesvalles  (p.  165).  TotheE.  of  Navairelies  the  mountain-district 
of  SoBBABBB,  a  name  of  which  the  interpretation  is  donhtful.  Bven 
Navarre  was  long  subject  to  the  Frankish  princes,  but  the  inaccessible 
Sobrarbe  remained  unconquered  and  shares  with  Asturias  (comp. 
p.  8)  the  glory  of  being  one  vf  the  points  of  vantage  from  which 
the  liberation  of  Spain  from  the  Moslems  was  accomplished.  On  the 
N.  this  singular  region  is  protected  by  the  huge  wall  of  the  Pyrenees, 
crossed  by  one  or  two  very  lofty  passes  (jmertos)  and  dominated  by 
sharp-pointed  pueyos  (called  poyos  in  Navarre),  amid  the  recesses 
of  which  lie  sequestered  mountain-lakes  (ibones),  A  little  to  the  S. 
runs  the  Sierra  de  la  PenUy  culminating  in  the  Pefia  de  OrocZ  (5770  ft.) 
and  containing  in  the  convent  of  8an  Juan  de  ti  Pena  the  resting 
place  of  the  oldest  line  of  the  rulers  of  Aragon.  An  equal  interval 
separates  this  range  from  the  Sierra  de  Pena  de  Santo  Domingo^ 
which  is  prolonged  towards  the  £.  by  the  Sierra  de  Ouara.  These 
last  two  ranges  are  broken  by  the  OdUegOy  which  flows  into  the 
Ebro  at  Saragossa,  while  the  Arag&n  skirts  the  W.  side  of  the  Si- 
erra de  la  Pefia  and  joins  the  Ebro  at  Haro  (p.  178).  The  Aragon, 
which  afterwards  lent  its  name  to  the  kingdom,  is  the  chief  af- 
fluent of  the  Ebro  above  Saragossa,  as  is  borne  witness  to  in  the  old 
distich: 

Arga,  Ega  y  Arag6n  Arga,  Ega,  and  Aragon 

Hacen  al  Ebro  vardn.  Make  a  man  of  the  Ebro. 

To  the  E.  of  Sobrarbe  lies  the  isolated  mountain  -  district  of 
RiBAGORZA.  This  is  the  home  of  the  so-called  Cristianos  Viejos  y 
Bancios,  those  genuine  Aragonese  of  the  old  stock,  who,  in  league 
with  the  Catalonians  and  Valenciaiis,  once  conquered  Naples  and 
Sicily  and  made  their  name  the  terror  of  the  Mediterranean.  At  their 
so-called  rondallaa,  or  reunions,  they  seldom  ceased  their  boisterous 
scuffling  till  one  or  more  of  their  number  lay  dead  on  the  ground, 
but  at  the  present  day  they  content  themselves  with  contests  in  sing- 
ing and  dancing.  The  Jota  Aragonesaj  one  of  their  national  airs,  is 
known  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  peninsula. 

The  CosTUMB  of  the  men  of  Aragon  is  picturesque  and  peculiar, 
though  that  of  the  women  is  less  striking.  The  men  wear  short  black 
velvet  breeches,  open  at  the  knees,  slashed  at  the  sides,  adorned 
with  Innumerable  buttons,  and  showing  white  drawers  below.  The 
stockings  and  alpargatas  (hempen  sandals)  are  black.  The  body  is 
encased  in  a  black  velvet  jacket,  with  slashed  and  many-buttoned 
sleeves,  while  round  the  waist  is  worn  the  faya,  a  broad  and  gaily 
coloured. sash,  the  folds  of  which  serve  as  pockets.  The  usual  head- 
gear is  a  narrow  silken  kerchief,  leaving  the  top  of  the  head  exposed. 
The  Navarroa^  on  the  other  hand,  though  less  frequently  in  the 
'Ribera'  (on  the  Ebro)  than  in  the  'Montafia'  (to  the  N.),  prefer  the 
boina  of  the  Basques  (p.  3),  here  usually  called  chapelgorrf  ('red 
cap')  from  its  favourite  colour.    In  the  colder  season  every  one  is 
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graeefully  enveloped  in  the  folds  of  his  mantaj  the  fayourite  hues 
of  which  are  blue  and  white. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  Aragon  is  more  remarkahle  than  the 
so-called  Fueros  de  Solrarbe,  the  ^lagna  Chaita  of  the  Aragonese 
nobles,  wjiich  carefully  safeguarded  all  their  privileges  and  reduced 
the  power  of  the  crown  to  a  shadow.  A  special  official  named  El 
Jiuticia  was  appointed  as  guardian  of  these  rights ;  and  an  appeal 
lay  to  him  from  anyone  who  felt  himself  aggrieved  by  an  act  of  the 
king.    Among  the  provisions  of  these  fueros  were  the  following: 

No8  que  valemos  tanto  como  vo»  y  podemos  mas  qtie  voSj  os  elijimos 
rey  con  tal  que  gardareii  nuestros  fueros  y  libertadeif  y  enire  vos  y 
nos  un  gue  manda  mas  que  vos;  si  no^  not 

(We,  who  count  for  as  much  as  you  and  have  more  power  than 
you,  we  elect  you  as  king  in  order  that  you  may  guard  out  privil- 
eges and  liberties,  and  also  one  between  you  and  us,  who  has 
more  authority  than  you.   If  not,  not  I) 

Que  siempre  que  el  rey  quebrantasse  sus  fueros,  pudiessen  eligir  otro 

rcy,  encora  que  sea  pagarw. 

(If  the  king  should  ever  break  the  fueros,  they  shall  have  the 
right  to  elect  another  king,  even  if  he  were  a  pagan.) 

All  the  kings  of  Aragon,  including  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II., 
swore  to  observe  the  fueros,  though  breaches  of  the  oath  were  not 
unknown.  The  Bey  Monje,  associated  for  ever  with  the  'Bell  of 
Huesca'  (p.  179),  executed  his  rebellious  nobles  without  troubling 
himself  about  process  of  law.  In  1348  Pedro  IV,.  suruamed  El  del 
Punal  (*he  of  the  dagger'),  cut  to  pieces  with  his  dagger  the  parch- 
ment incorporating  the  Uruon,  an  alliance  of  the  nobles  involving 
the  right  of  rebellion  against  the  king.  In  his  haste  he  wounded  his 
own  hand  with  his  dagger  and  contemptuously  exclaimed :  tal  fu£ro 
san/gre  de  ley  hnhia  de  costar  ('such  a  charter  must  needs  cost  a  king's 
blood').  In  1691  the  minister  Antonio  Perez  fled  to  Saragossa  to 
appeal  to  the  justiciary  Juan  Lanuza;  but  Philip  II.  sent  troops  to 
(he  city  and  executed  the  justiciary  in  the  Open  market-place.  This 
was  followed  by  a  'reign  of  terror',  in  which  even  to  cry  out  'liber- 
tad'  was  to  risk  the  penalty  of  death.  The  seat  of  power  had  wholly 
shifted  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and  in  1707  Philip  V.  formally 
abrogated  the  fueros.  In  Saragossa  the  last  defenders  of  the  privil- 
eges are  commemorated  by  names  like  the  Calle  de  Lanuza  and  the 
Plaza  del  Justicia. 
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lUUway  BtotioBi.  1.  Estaddn  del  Sepvlero  or  de  Madrid  (PI.  A,  8 ; 
restaurant),  in  the  W.  pert  of  the  town,  for  the  trains  to  Madrid  (B.  10) 
and  for  the  line  to  Barcelona  via  Reus  (RR.  14, 19  a).  —  2.  Ettaeidn  del  Ar- 
rahal  or  del  Norte  (PI.  £,  1  ^  restaurant),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  in 
the  suburb  of  Altavas,  for  the  lines  vi&  Castcjon  to  Miranda  de  Ebro  and 
to  Pampeluna  end  Alsasua  (R.  12)  and  for  the  line  to  Barcelona  vi&  L^rida 
(RR.  18, 17).  These  two  stations  are  connected  by  a  loop-line.  —  3.  Etta- 
cidn  de  Car0iena  (PI.  A,  4),  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  town,  for  the  local 
railway  to  Carinena  (p.  173).  —  Dsbpacho  GemtkIl  (comp.  p.  xvi)  at  the 
Hdtel  Cuatro  Naciones,  Galle  de  Don  Jaime  Primero.  OnuUlmt  Oenerdl 
from  all  trains  (50  c,  each  trunk  50  c). 

Hoteli  (comp.  p.  xx).  *Hot£l  dk  las  Ccjatbo  Xacionbs  t  dsl  Uki- 
TBBBO  (H.  a )  D,  8),  Galle  de  Don  Jaime  Primero  52,  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  (rooms  facing  the  court  undesirable);  Hot,  dk  EMaoPA  (PI.  b;  D.  3)^  t?^— '' 
Plaza  de  la  Gonstituci6n  8,  in  a  pleasant  open  situation ,  but  rather  not  in  It  ■ 
summerj  pens,  at  these  two  8<tO  p.(2^  Fonda  ds  EsfaSa,  Galle  de  San 
Miguel  7  (PI.  D,  3,  4);  Fokoa  de  Pabis  (PI.  d;  D,  8),  Galle  de  Don  Jaime 
Primero  44;  tbese  two  unpretending.  —  Oasa  do  Euitpedai  (p.  xx): 
Enrique  Fandot^  Galle  de  Don  Jaime  Primero  54. 

Gafii  (comp.  p.  xxli).  Cqfi  Suito^  Ambot  Mundos^  Ibiria^  Matoai^  all  in 
the  Galle  de  la  Independencia ;  Cc^/i  de  Forit^  in  the  W.  part  of  the  Coso; 
Cafi  de  Ewropa  (see  above),  Oambrimu^  Plaza  de  la  Gonstitucidn.  The 
Oamachay  a  sweet  light-red  wine  of  Garinena  (p.  178),  is  worth  a  trial. 
—  Confectioner  (Cwfiteria):  Cafi  del  Bum  Quito  (E.  Molins),  Galle  del 
Goso  23  and  Galle  de  Alfonso  Primero  2. 

Reitanrantt.  Cafi  de  Europa^  H6t.  de  ku  Cuatro  Naciones.  see  above ; 
Reeiaurtmt  de  FrandOy  Galle  de  Est^banes  81  and  Galle  de  Mendez  Nu- 
nee  36.    ^ 

Poet  ft  Tolegrapk  Offleo  {Correo  y  Teiigntfof  PI.  D,  3),  (3alle  de  la 
Independenfiia. 

Shopi,  Models  of  the  Yirgen  del  Pilar  and  other  objects  in  gold  and 
silver  may  be  bought  in  the  Calle  de  la  Mani/estacidn  (PI.  D,  2),  formerly 
the  Plateria  (p.  170).  —  Bookaeller:  CedUo  Oatca,  Plaza  de  la  Seo  2. 

Bankers:  Suceureal  del  Baineo  de  EeptMa  (PI.  D,  3).  Galle  del  Goso  67. 
-^  Itoney  Ohanfers:  Chtillen  Sermanos^  Galle  de  las  Escuelas  Pias  7;  Yi' 
cerUe  Ferrer^  Galle  del  Alfonso  Primero  3. 

Ameriean  Kission  Ghuroh,  Galle  San  Pablo  88. 

Baths  (Catas  de  Be^ht),  Galle  de  la  Independencia  26  and  Plaza  de  la 
Constitucidn  5. 

Cabs.  One-horse  cab  with  two  seats  per  drive  (carrera)  Vii  with  three 
seats  1  p.,  at  night  fll^)  2  p.  \  per  hr.  (hora)  U/2  or  2  p. ;  two-horse  cabs 
for  1-4  pers.  i'/«,  2Vf  1  S,  4  p.  These  fares  refer  to  the  inner  town,  includ- 
ing the  railway-stations,  the  Aljaferia,  and  the  Arrabal.  —  Oarriaget 
(Carruajes  de  Lujo)  may  be  hired  of  Joti  Sola,  Plaza  de  Santa  Marta  7. 

Omnibus  to  Cata  Blanca  (p.  173)  40  c,  to  Torrero  (p.  172)  15  c,  to  the 
Haxa  de  Toros  (see  below;  on  days  of  bull-fights  only)  60  c. 

Tramways  to  the  Railway  Statione,  to  Torrero  (p.  172),  and  round  the 
PttHOt  of  the  inner  town  (Tranvia  de  Circunttalaoion). 

Theatres.  Teatro  Principal  (PI.  D,  3),  Galle  de  Don  Jaime  Primero ; 
T.  de  Pignatelli  (PI.  C,  4),  Galle  de  la  Independencia;  T.  Circo  (PI.  D,  3,  4), 
Calle  de  San  Miguel.  —  Bull  Ring  {Plata  de  Toros;  PI.  B,  2,  8),  Galle  de 
Pignatelli ;  corridas  in  Aug.  and  on  Oct.  13th  and  14th  (see  below). 

Festivals.  The  chief  festa  is  that  of  Oct.  22th,  when  the  Virgen  del 
pilar  appeared  to  St.  James  (p.  167).  The  bull-fights  are  held  on  the 
following  days.  At  this  time  Saragossa  is  thronged  by  pious  pilgrims.  — 
Do  Jme  S4th  and  29th  popular  festivals  are  held  at  the  Ciasa  Blanca  (p.  173). 
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Distribution  of  Time.  The  (wo  caihedralB  are  open  all  day.  The 
other  sights  are  shown  after  notice  given,  and  for  the  Aljaferia  a  special 
permission  is  necessary.  The  chief  attractions  of  Saragossa  -  are  its  situa- 
fion,  the  quaint  picturesqueness  of  the  old  town,  and  its  S.  environs.  — 
Those  who  cannot  spend  more  than  IVz  day  in  Saragossa  should  devote 
the  first  day  to  the  Cat/iedvais  (pp.  166,  167),  the  Lonja  (p.  166),  the  Ceua 
de  Zaporta  (p.  169)^  the  Audiencia  (p.  17Q),  and  a  walk  through  the  Calle 
de  la  Independencia  to  Santa  Engracia  (p.  172).  On  the  next  day  they 
may  drive  to  the  Torrero  (p.  172),  returning  via  the  Ccua  Blanca  (p.  175) 
and  the  ul//a/«ria  (p.  171).  I^OMO^      {/<fitf^       ' 

SaragosiOj  Span.  Zaragoia  (600  ft.),  with  ^J^^+G^-hihab.,  the  cap- 
ital of  a  province  of  its  own  name,  and  the  s6at  of  a  univea-aity,  an^ 
Audiencia,  an  archbishop,  the  captain-general  of  Ara^6n^  and.  other  of- 
flciali^  is  the  central  point  of  the  £bro  basin,  just  as  Seville  is  the 
focus  of  the  valley  of  the  Ouadalquivir.  Though  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  desert  (p.  159),  the  immediate  sutxoundings  of  the  city  form  a 
fruitful  Huerta^  watered  by  the  Canal  Imperial  (p.  173)-,  the  Ebra, 
the  Huerva,  and  the  Gillego.  A  striking  view  is  obtained 'Of  the 
great  plain  of  Aragon,  backed  by  the  snow-capped  summits  of  tie 
Pyrenees.  The  historical  associations  of  Saragossa  ate  more  inter- 
esting than  those  of  either  Valencia  or  Seville,  and  it  yields  the  palm 
to  Granada  alone  in  significance  for  the  cultivated  visitor. 

The  Climate  (comp.  p.  160)  is  comparatively  mild,  and  the 
winters,  in  spite  of  the  higher  latitude,  are  less  cold  than  those  of 
Upper  Andalusia.  The  summer,  however,  is  quite  as  warm  as  that 
of  Lower  Andalusia.  The  cold  W.  wind  is  known  here  as  Cierzo,  the 
warm  E.  Wind  as  Bochomo  (whence  the  word  aboehornadOj  meaning 
parched).  The  Castellano,  blowing  from  the  heights  of  the  Castilian 
plateau,  is  cold  in  winter  and  hot  in  summer.  The  N.  wind  is  called 
Solano.  The  most  charming  season  in  Saragossa  is  April  and  May, 
when  the  wheat-fields  are  waving  in  full  luxuriance  and  the  night- 
ingales are  piping  among  the  willows  on  the  river.  The  city  is  sur- 
rounded by  country-houses,  known  here,  as  at  Barcelona,  as  torres. 
The  construction  of  the  Canal  Imperldl  along  the  height  to  this  S. 
has  led  to  the  erection  of  many  mills  and  factories.  On  every  side 
water-courses  are  seen  running  through  the  gardens  and  fields. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  four  railways  Saragossa  has  been  mak- 
ing steady  progress.  The  ancient  nucleus  of  the  city,  with  the 
curious  ^solares'  of  the  noblesse  and  patricians,  in  which,  each  house 
was  a  fortress,  has  been  maintained  almost  unchanged.  All  round, 
however,  new  streets  have  been  constructed ;  and  the  scene  of  the 
bloody  contests  for  .which  Saragossa  is  famed  is  now  occupied  by  the 
finest  quarter  of  the  city.  Thus  the  Saragossa  of  to-day  may  claim  i6 
show  at  once  the  characteristics  of  the  oldest  and  the  newest  of 
Spanish  cities. 

The  History  of  Saragossa,  the  Iberian  Salduba^  begins  with  the  Em- 
peror Augustus,  who  recognized  its  advantageous  position  in  the  centre  ot 
the  Ebro  basin,  with  the  Gillego  flowing  to  the  N.  and' the  Huerva  and 
Jaldn  flowing  southwards  towards  the  central  plateau.  He  accordingly 
recognized  it  as  the  Colonia  Oaetar-Augtuta  (whPtice  its  present  name)  and 
made  it  the  seat  of  a  'conventus  juridicus'  (p.  231).     (ttome  scanty  traces 
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of  the  old  Boman  walls  are  preserved  at  tlie  Convento  del  Sepolcro  t  PI.  ^ 
E,  2,  3.1  The  Suevi,  under  Rechiar,  captured  the  town  in  4d2,  and  tlie 
Visigoths  took  it  in  476.  It  was  the  first  city  in  the  peninsula  to  reject 
the  Arian  heresy,  and  in  538  it  offered  an  ohstinate  resistance  to  the 
Franks  nnder  Ghildebert  and  Lothaire  II.  When  the  Moors  overran  the  pen- 
insula, Saractuta  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Berbers.  In  177  their  sheikh, 
Sultiindn  el-*Arabi^  Viceroy  of  ^ai'celona,  sent  messengers  to  Paderbom  to 
ask  Charlemagne  to  come  to  their  aid  against  the  Emir  'Ahderrahm&n  I. 
of  Cordova  (p.  306\  Charlemagne  responded  to  the  invitatioB,  bat  the  ' 
undertaking  was  entirely  unsuccessful.  A  rising  of  the  Saxons  forced  the 
German  monarch  to  raise  the  siege  of  Saragossa,  and  in  i;&£|i>ssing  the 
Pyrenees  he  lost  a  large  part  of  his  army  at  the  famous  pass  of  Ronets- 
vcUles.  In  1118  Al/oruo  I.  of  Aragon  (el  Baiallador)  succeeded  in  taking 
Saragossa  from  the  Moors  after  a  war  that  tasted  five  years  and  a  siege 
that  lasted  nine  months;  The  city  then  became  the  capital  of  Aragon. 
but  it  lost  much  of  its  importance  through  the  marriage  of  Ferdinana 
and  Isabella  and  the  removal  of  the  royal  residence  to  the  more  central 
C 'Stile.  In  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  the  English  nnder  Stan- 
hope defeated  the  French  here  (Aug.  20th,  l^lOJjbut  it  was  too  late  to 

-"make  good  the  disastrous  battle  of  Aim  ansa  (p.  zTS^T —  SsragOfia  attained 
the  pinnacle  of  its  fame  in  the  Spanish  War-of  Liberation,  when  the  un- 
■-fortined  town  defended  itself  for  months  against  the  army  of  France  under 

"fsrur  marshals,  and  succumbed  at  last,  like  Oerona  (p.  1£HB),  rather  to  fam- 
ine and  pestilence  than  to  the  arms  of  its  besiegers.  Then  it  waa  that  its 
brave  defenders  coined  the  famous  phrases  gtterra  al  euchillo  (Var  to  the 
knife")  and  hoita  la  ultima  tapia  (Ho  the  la'^t  walH.  The  courageous  *Maid 
of  Saragossa"  is  known  to  all  from  the  glowing  stanzas  of  Byron^s  *Childe 
Harold"  (I.  54  et  seq.)  and  by  the  numerous  pictures  of  her,  based  on 
Wilkie's  portrait,  that  were  scattered  broadcast  over  Europe. 

The  story  of  the  famous  Defence  of  Sabagossa  is  as  follows.  On 
My  25th,  loOS,  the  citizens  of  Saragossa,  inspired  by  the  rising  of  the 
Dos  de  Mayo  (p.  67),  organized  themselves  for  resistance  to  the  French, 
:under  leaders  hastily  elected  for  the  purpose.  The  nominal  chief  of  these 
Was  Don  Jt>$4  Pcdafox.  a  courageous  but  otherwise  inefficient  young  roble- 
man,  who  was  a  native  of  the  city.  By  his  side  stood  Santiago  8at^  a 
priest  who  had  great  influence  with  the  masses,  and  the  popular  *  Tio''  Jorge 
Ibort  ('Uncle  George"),  with  his  two  peasant  lieutenants,  Mariano  Cerezo 
and  Tio  Marin.  Their  total  means  of  defenca  consisted  at  first  of  220  men, 
lOCPdnros,  a  few  antiquated  muskets,  and  16  cannon.  M<rsbal  Lefebvre 
began  the  siege  on  June  15th,  1808,  but  had  to  abandon  it  on  Aug.  15th 
in  consequence  of  the  catastrophe  of  Bailen  (p.  802).>  In  December  the 
city  was  again  invested  by  a  French  army  of  18,000  men;  its  fortifications 
consisted  of  a  wall  10-12  ft.  high  and  3  ft.  thick.  The  citizens  had  further- 
more neglected  to  enclose  in  their  lines  the  Jesuit  convent  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ebro  and  the  high-lying  Torrero  (p.  172).  The  siege  began 
on  Dec  51st,  1806,  and  lasted,  under  the  conduct  of  four  Marshals  of 
T'rance  (Lannes,  Mortier,  Moncey,  and  Jnnot),  till  Feb.  SOth,  1809.  The 
French  at  last  penetrated  the  linep  of  the  defence  near  the  convent  of 
Santa  Engracia  (p.  172);  but  every  house  had  to  be  captured  separately, 
and  their  losses  were  terrible.  Similar  hard-fought  contest*  went  on  on  the 
W.,  near  the  Portillo  (p.  171),  and  on  the  E.,  round  the  Puerta  del  Sol. 
It  was  not  till  after  three  weeks  of  this  street-fighting  that  the  *Testarudos 
Aragoneses",  whose  heads  were  said  to  be  hard  enough  to  drive  a  nail, 
were  finally  forced  to  surrender.  Since  then  Saragossa  has  proudly  and 
justly  borne  the  title  of  iiempre  herdica. 

The   ^Paente  de  Fiedra  (TPl.  E,  2),  a  stone  bridge  of  seven 

ftrclies,  connects  the  old  town  with  the  N.  snburb  of  Arrabdl  or  Al- 

tcm&s^  It  dates  from  1447,  and  its  main  arch  has  a  span  of  128  ft. 

Tit  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  city,  with  its  two  cathedrals^ and  o/ 

*"tlke  river  np  ito  the  railway-bridge.    Op  the  [right  bank  the  whole 
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rdver-front  of  the  city  Is  occupied  by  the  PasSo  del  Ebroj  a  series  of 
wide  quays  affording  excellent  views. 

Entering  the  old  town  by  the  former  Puerta  del  Angel  (P\.  E,  2), 
we  have  the  Seminario  Conciliar  (priests'  seminary)  and  the  PalcLcio 
Afzobitpal  to  the  left  and  the  Ciisa  de  AyuntamiefUo  and  the  Lonja  to 
the  right. 

The  ^Loiga  (PI.  D,  E,  2),  or  Exchange,  completed  in  1561,  is 
m  hnndgnmr  Renaissance  building,  with  a  leaning  towards  the  pic- 
turesque  plateresque  style^  The  principal  facade,  rising  in  three 
Stages,  with  a  mezzanine,  is  turned  towards  the  Calle  de  la  Lonju. 
The  bold  dverhanging  cornice  is  attractively  adorned  with  enriched 
mouldings,  coffered  soffits,  and  Doric  mutules.  The  unpleasing 
comer-turrets  were  probably  later  additions. 


the  town-hall  i  fee  60  c.)  con- 
;roining  and  divided  into  jnree 
iai^H  5tt  Tflfe  w&ils  correaponcTr 


over  me  capitals  are  coats-of-arms  with  eagles  of  an^eia  aa  mijppnrtfti^ 
uound  eacb  column,  about  1*2  ft.  I'rom  the  groand,  runs  a  fantastic  frieze, 
with  curious  masks,  monsters,  and  the  like. 

In  the  Plaza  de  la  Seo  rises  the  venerable  Gothic  cathedral  of  *Iia 
Seo  (te,  sedes  or  see ;  PI.  E,  2,  3),  dedicated  to  the  Saviour  and 
erected  in  1119-1620  on  the  site  of  the  principal  mosque  of  the 
Moors.  The  axis  of  this  large,  quadrangular,  somewhat  amor- 
phous building  runs  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  The  ordinary  entrance  is  the 
large  N.W.  portal  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Seo,  erected  by  Julian  Yarsm 
in  1683.  Adjoining  this  rises  the  octagonal  Tovoetj  built  by  Juan 
Bautitta  Contini  in  1686  and  consisting  of  four  stages.  The  upper 
part  was  injured  by  lightning  in  1860.  The  ascent  (208  steps)  is 
not  recommended.  H^U  thg.  M-LJ^cdd^  ,  M^^^ish  ^i€,tIS 

The  principal  entrance  is  on  the  S.W.  side,  in  the  small  Calle 
de  la  Pabostria.  This  leads  into  the  Pavorderfa,  or  vestibule,  built 
by  the  Moor  Al-Bami  in  1498  and  covered  with  fine  Gothic  vault- 
ing, with  large  brazen  rosettes.  The  corbels  and  rosettes  are  adorned 
with  charming  figures  of  angels  and  with  lambs  carrying  banners. 
Jh^  ^^.Mt  ^'?Ti(l^  itself^  with  its  bQantifi^l  sculptures,  is  jja^^gftly  f  ft">^ 
cekled  bv  unsightly  wooden  doors." 

The  Intbbiob,  almost  square  in  plan,  is  somewhat  dark,  being 
practically  dependent  for  light  on  eleven  small  round  openings  in  the 
N.W.  wall.  It  has  double  aisles  and  a  rectangular  choir;  the  N.W. 
and  S.E.  sides  are  flanked  with  chapels.  The  general  arrangement  of 
the  spacious  building  resembles  that  of  a  Moorish  mosque ;  and  it  is  a 
little  difficult,  especially  in  entering  from  the  N.W.,  to  find  one's 
bearings,  as  many  members  are  inorganically  displaced,  as  in  the 
mosque  of  Cordova.  Thus  the  cimborio  does  not  rise  above  the  crossing 
but  farther  to  the  S.E.  The  slender  pillars  are  surmounted  by  elsbg. 
.orately  sculptured  capitals^  and  tae  vjtuiting  is  adorned  with  gilded_ 
borders  ot  somewhat  heavy  bosses  by  the  Moor  Mwa  (l4B*iJ.  'life" 
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marble  flooriug,  of  a  later  period,  is  articulated  by  brown  and  red     v^ 
stripes  corresponding  to  the  ribs  and  bosses  of  the  groining  above. 

Thex^ro  contains  a  magnlttcent  reja,  a  siUerla  with  ob  stolls  and 
the  archbishop's  throne,  a  large  faeistol  or  reading-desk,  and  22 
^^insflfti  ^^hnir.hAf^]tf  ThcfrfgaccfQ,  by  TudeUUa  de  Tarazona  f  15^oL 
is  adbrn^  with  statues  of  SS.  Lawrence  and  Vincent.  In  the  middle  ^ 
of  it  is  a  Tabernacle  with  black  and  white  twisted  columns,  mark- 
ing the  spot  where  the  'Cristo  de  la  Seo'  spoke  to  Funes,  one  of  the 
canons  of  the  cathedral. 

The  retablo  of  the  hiffh-altar.  with  its  representations  of  scenes      ,  .^ 

firom  the  lives  of  Christ  and  the  Saints^  is  bv  Dalmau  de  Mur  ^  14ftej.   1!^  *? 

"Xt  the  sides  are  the  Transfiguration  and  Ascension  by  Pedro  Juan    Lv     5 

de  Tarragona,   Adjacent  are  the  sedilia  of  the  officiating  clergy  and 

the  tombs  of  several  members  of  the  royal  house  of  Aragon. 

The  octagonal  cimborio,  originally  erected  by  Archbp.  Pedro >  de 
Luna  (d.  1382),  was  restored  by  Enriqae  de  Egai  in  1605-20.  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic  was  baptized  below  it  in  1456. 

Most  of  the  side-chapels  are  uninteresting.  The  *CapiUa  de 
/Son  Bernardo,  to  the  left  of  the  S.W.  portal,  contains  the  handsome 
monument  of  Archbp.  Fernando,  grandson  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
and  also  that  of  Ana  Gurrea,  his, mother,  both  by  Diego  Morlante 
(16th  cent.).  The  marble  relief  of  the  Last  Judgment,  in  the  same 
chapel,  is  ascribed  to  Becerra, —  Gabriel  Zaporta  (d.  1579;  comp. 
p.  169)  is  buried  in  the  CapiUa  de  San  Miguel,  —  Ih^CapiUa  de . 
Maria  la  -Btonca  contains  the  tombs  of  several  prelates.  Its  builder 
was  Pedro  Arbue9  (p.  157),  the  notorious  inquisitor,  who  was  mur- 
dered by  Vidal  Durana  below  the  crossing  of  this  cathedral  in 
1485,  and  is  buried  here  under  a  baldachino  with  spiral  columns. 
He  was  beatified  in  1664  and  raised  to  the  honour  of  full  saintship 
by  Pius  IX.  in  1867.   His  kneeling  figure  is  by  JosS  Ramiret, 

The  Saeristfa,  entered  by  a  handsome  doorway,,  contains  several 
temos  (embroidered  vestments) ;  a  chasuble  with  a  representation 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  brought  from  Old  St.  Paul's  at  London ;  a  chalice 
of  1656;  and  a  beautiful  silver  *Cu8todia  of  1537,  on  which  the 
King  of  Aragon  swore  to  observe  the  fueros.  — •  In  the  adjoining  Sola 
Capitular  are  paintings  by  Ribera  and  Zwrbaran,  The  tiled  floor* 
ing  was  executed  at  Valencia  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 

The  next  step  of  the  traveller  should  be  a  visit  to  the  Virgen 
del  Pilar  (PL  D,  2),  the  second  cathedral  of  Saragossa,  the  coloured 
'azulejo'  domes  of  which  rise  picturesquely  over  the  waters  of  the 
Ebro  and  the  trees  of  the  Plaza  del  Pilar.  It  possesses  the  great 
magnet  of  the  pilgrims  to  Saragossa  in  the  shape  of  the  sacred  pillar 
(eolumna  immobilia)  on  which  the  Holy  Virgin  appeared  to  St.  James 
on  Oct.  12th  when  on  his  missionary  journey  through  Spain.  The 
shrine  containing  it  is  always  surrounded  by  kneeling  worshippers, 
and  a  specially  elaborate  celebration  is  held  on  Feb.  22nd.  —  The 
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original  building  on  this  site  was  merely  a  small  chapel  of  the  VirgiQ^ 
which  was  afterwards  surxoanded  by  a  series  of  cloisters  and  chapels. 
pr  TThe  present  cathedral,  which  is  436  ft.  long  and  220  ft.  wAe,  was 
1  "(LSgun  in  1681  by  FraneUeo  Herrera  (el  Moto)  in  the  style  of  the 
cathedral  of  Yalladolid  (p.  37),  and  was  Antinuod  by  Ventwra  Ro^ 
*^  'Eriguex.  in  1763  et  seq.  It  was  completed,  except  for  three  still  lack- 
,^  "  ing  comer  towers,  within  the  present  century, 
c  The  Intekioe,  entered  by  four  unim posing  doorways,  is  a  rect- 

^    ^     angle,  divided  into  nave  and  aisles  by  two  rows  of  columns  and 
^  •  f      fringed  all  the  way  round  by  a  series  of  chapels.    To  the  W.  is  the 
'     '  '    cathedral,  including  the  choir  j^jid  high-altar  and  embracing  about 
«      •.    three-fifths  of  the  whole;  to  the  E.  is  a  Beoond  church,  the  high- 
I     -'      altar  of  which  is  represented  by  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  at  the  W. 
end.    The  two  high-altars  thus  stand  back  to  back.   Above  the  aisles 
rise  the  small  cupolas,  gay  with  coloured  tiles  (^azulejos');  the  cen- 
tral dome,  untiled,  is  above  the  high-altar,  while  a  still  larger  dome 
covers  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin. 

The  W.  church  contains  the  old  Coro,  with  the  handsome  silleria 
by  Oiovanni  Moreto  of  .Florence  (1642),  consisting  of  116  stalls  ar- 
ranged in  three  rows.  The  admirable  reja  is  by  Juan  Celma  (1574). 
The  *Hiph  Altar,  in  the  Gogiic  style,  is  made  of  alabaster  from  the, 
quarries  of  Escatron  (p.  181)  and  was  executed  by  Damian  Forment 
(1610),  an  artist  said  to  have  been  bom  in  Valencia  and  trained  in 
Jtaly.  It  iS  adpi'ned  in  the  most  elaborate  manner  with  scenes  from 
the  life  of  the  Virgin,  partly  painted  and  gilded,  but  unfortunately 
much  mutilated.  In  the  middle  is  the  Assumption.  The  three  large, 
canopies  with  their  flf^ures  are  especially  worthy  of  note.  At  the 
very  top  are  two  angels  supporting  the  ^Virgin  of  the  CtHiunn'.  Below, 
to  the  right  and  left,  are  figures  of  SS.  Braulio  and  James,  the  hands 
of  which  are  frequently  kissed  by  the  devout. 

The  Capilla  de  Nubstba  Sbnoba  del  Pilar  (best  visited  in 
the  afternoon,  as  masses  are  being  said  all  the  morning)  is  a  rectangle, 
entered  from  three  sides  and  surmounted  by  an  oval  dome  borne  by 
four  Corinthian  columns  of  marble,  with  gilded  capitals.  Through 
the  openings  we  see  a  second  cupola,  borne  by  four  large  pillars  and 
adorned  with  frescoes  by  Antonio  Velaxquez  (1793).  The  chapel  is 
surrounded  by  four  smaller  cupolas,  painted  by  Bayeu  and  Ooya. 
The  handsome  marble  floor  is  generally  protected  by  boarding.  In 
the  W.  wall  of  the  chapel  are  three  recesses,  containing  altars  lighted 
by  silver  lamps.  Over  the  altars  in  the  centre  and  to  the  left  are 
marble  groups  of  the  Virgin  surrounded  by  angels  and  St.  James 
vdth  his  disciples.  Above  that  to  the  right  are  the  almost  invisible 
*Pilar'  and  an  incense-blackened  wooden  image  of  the  Virgin,  with 
the  Holy  Child  and  a  dalmatica.  These  three  altars  are  screened  by 
a  costly  silver  reja.  At  the  back  of  the  wall  containing  them  is  a 
hole  to  allow  the  devout  to  kiss  the  pillar  within.  Below  the  chapel 
is  a  crypt  for  the  coffins  of  the  clergy. 
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Among  the  monuments  in  the  side-chapels  are  those  of  the  Du- 
^ue  de  MemUmar  (d.  1763),  a  general  of  Philip  V.,  and  Oeneral 
Manuel  de  Ena  (d.  1851;  near  the  main  S.£.  entrance).  —  The 
Saxsristia  Mayor ^  the  Sacristfa  de  la  CapUla  del  Pilar,  and  the  Sagrario 
contain  some  relics  of  the  *former  treasures  of  the  church,  the  ^Tesoro 
de  la  Virgen',  and  her  costly  *Garderobe'.  An  Ecce  Homo,  ascribed 
to  Titian,  is  really  hy  Francesco  Potenciano  of  Palermo  (16th  cent.). 

In  the  Pas^o  del  Ebro,  a  little  farther  to  the  W.,  is  the  churdi 
of  San  Juan  de  los  Panetes  (PJ.  D,  2),  with  a  curious  tower.  —  To 
the  S.W.  is  the  Plaza  del  Mercado  (p.  170). 

Threading  our  way  through  the  narrow  streets  to  the  S.E.  from 
the  Cathedral  of  the  Pilar,  we  pass  many  picturesque  houses  and 
regain  the  Calls  bb  Don  Jaimb  Pbimbro  (PI.  E,  %  D,  3).  In  this, 
to  the  right,  is  the  church  of  Santiago  (PI.  D,  %  3),  built  upon  the 
spot  where  St.  James  is  said  to  have  passed  the  night.  The  tower 
contains  an  ancient  Visigothic  bell  (campana  goda).  The  rotable  of 
the  high-altar  is  handsome. 

In  the  Calle  de  San  Jorge  (EL^^^-E,  3),  whicLsL^y^lggs  to  the^ 
leftji  little^  far^r  on,  is^the  /  Casa  de  Zaporta  or  de  la  Infanta 
oTiO),  a  handsome,  now  somewhat  dilapidated  Renaissance  dwell- 
ing-house, built  in  1560  by  a  rich  citizen  named  Oahriel  Zaporta. 
,—     Through  tbe  portal,   which  is  adorned  with  a   charming  frieze   of 
'«moretti,  -we  enter  the  Fatio,  with   eight  columns   supporting  an   open 
arcade.     The  columns  consist  \sl  part  of  figures  of  nymphs  and  satyrsf 
which  grow,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  elongated  base.    Other  human  and 
<y "    animil  tigurea  bear  the  architrave,  which  is  covered  with  portrait-medal- 
.lions  and  fantastic   forms   of  various  kinds.    The  balustrade  of  the  upper 
story  is   also  formed  of  supporting  figures,  alternating  with  medalhuns, 
reliefs  of  the  labours  of  Hercules,  aad  delightful  groups  of  amoretti.    Above 
these  rise  slender  and  graceful  columns,  bearing  sculptured  arches.    The 
spandrels  are  also  filled  with  quaint  figures  and  relieis,  and  there  is  hard- 
ly an  inch  of  the  projecting  cornice  that  is  not  carved  into  beauty.  — 
A  large  Staibcasb  ascends  to  the  upper  gallery.    The  balustrade  is  richly 
adorned  with  reliefs,  and  the  octagonal  cupola,  round  which  runs  a  gallery, 
has  an  exquisitely   carved  artesonado  ceiling.    Three  of  the  comers  are 
occupied  by  groups  consisting  of  a  knight  and  two  female  musicians;  the 
group  in  the  fourth  corner  is  composed  of  figures  sunk  in  earnest  medi- 
tation.   Between  each  two  corners  are  two  shell-recesses,  containing  half- 
lengjhfignres  of  a  man  and^JCQman. 


To  the  S.W.  the  Calle  deDoiT  Jaime  i*rimero  ends  at  the  Calle 
del  Co80  and  at  the  Plaza  de  la  Con8tituoi6n  (PI.  E,  3).  The 
former,  the  name  of  which  is  connected  with  the  Latin  'fossa' 
(ditch),  skirts  the  S.  side  of  the  old  town.  In  the  middle  of  tbe 
latter,  which  is  the  focus  of  modern  Saragossa,  is  the  Fuente  de  la 
Sangre,  a  pretty  fountain  commemorating  the  bloody  struggles  of 
1809.  On  the  S.E.  side  stands  thft  TI6tf^  ^.  V^/jropaj  on  the  N.W. 
are  the  Oohiemo  Civil  and  the  IHputaci6n  Provincial,  containing 
numerous  'fueros',  'aetos  de  la  Corte  de  Aragon',  and  other  docu- 
ments. —  To  the  S,  of  the  plaza  is  the  Calle  de  la  Independencia  (see 
p.  172). 

Following  the  Coso  to  the  N.W.,  we  pass  the  palace  of  the  Conde 
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de  Azarra  (No.  29 ;  right"),  with  a  fine  patio,  and  two  other  handsome 
palaces  to  the  left  (Nos.  64,  66).   Ne.  1 ,  to  the  right,  is  the  — 

*Audiencia  (PI.  0,  3;  fee  to  conserje  l/g-l  p.),  the  former 
palace  of  the  Counts  Lima^  a  nohle  family  to  which  belonged  the 
Anti-Pope  Benedict  XIII.  (p.  246)  and  the  'Trovatore*  of  Verdi's 
well-known  opera.  In  1809  this  house  vas  the  headquarters  of 
M  Palafox(p.  165).  To  the  populace  it  is  known  as  the  Ca$a  de  los 
"S-  Gigantes,  from  the  two  gigantic  figures  at  the  doorway.    The  fa^de, 

^  flanked  by  low  corner-towers,  is  simple  and  aristocratic;  the  row  of 

-%  fine  windows  in  the  upper  floor  is  surmounted  by  a  heavy  cornice. 

^  The  relief  over  the  doorway  represents  Pope  Benedict  entering 

^  Saragossa.   In  the  tympanum  above  are  the  arms  of  the  Luna  family 

(a  moon),  and  these  are  repeated  with  more  detail  on  the  central 
^5^        column  of  the  vestibule  leading  to  the  patio.    The  upper  story  of 
the  latter  is  borne  by  14  Ionic  columns.   The  court-rooms  preserve 
tjieir  fine  old  wooden  ceilings. 


The  suppressed  Dominican   convent   of  Smita  Fiy  to  the  S.  of  the 
Audiencia,  was  long  the  home  of  the  Academia  de  Bellas  Artea,  but  was 
pulled  down  as  unsafe  in  1896.    The  collections  are  not  at  present  access- 
ible ;  they  consist  of  Roman,  Moorish,  and  Christian  antiqnities,  and  of 
about  200  early-Flemish,  Spanish,  and  Italian  paintings. 

The  Casa  del  Conde  de  ArgoUo,  now  the  Coleaio  de  San  Filk 
stands  in  the  Plaza  de  San  F^ipe  (PI.  0,  D,  2,'3)  andjs  not^f 
«^or  its  effective  cornice  and  its  arcaded,  though  somewhat  dilapidated, 
patio.  —  The  celebrated  I'orre  Nuevo  in  the  same  plaza,  a  leaning 
tower  in  the  Mudejar  style,  had  to  be  taken  down  in  1892. 

To  the  W.  of  the  old  town  lies  the  Plaza  del  Mbbcavo  (PI.  C,  2), 
a  picturesque  market-place,  which  exhibits  a  very  lively  scene  on 
Sun.  and  in  the  mornings.  —  Many  interesting  features  are  possessed 
by  the  narrow  streets  to  the  E.  of  the  plaza,  such  as  the  Calle  de  Roda 
and  the  PlaterCa,  or  street  of  the  goldsmiths,  now  named  the  Calle 
de  la  Manifestacion  (PI.  D,  2).  —  The  streets  to  the  W.  of  the  Mei- 
cado  present  an  admirable  picture  of  Saragossa  as  it  was  before  the 
siege  of  1809.  Almost  every  house  here  is  a  specimen  of  the  genuine 
Aragonese  style.  Some  of  the  curious  patios  should  be  entered, 
such  as  those  in  the  Calle  de  San  Bias  and  the  Calle  de  San  Pa^lo 
(No.  19,  Posada  de  San  Bias). 

The  old  church  of  San  Pablo  (PI.  C,  2),  probably  built  in  the 
Transition  style  about  1259,  has  an  octagonal  brick  tower,  elabor- 
ately adorned  with  coloured  and  glazed  tiles  ('azulejos'),  especially 
on  the  upper  stages.  According  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  *it  might  pass  for 
a  church  in  the  Crimea  or  the  steppes  of  Tartary'.  The  N.  portal,  in 
the  Calle  San'~Blas,  is  adorned  with  figures  and  Gothic  ornament- 
ation. From  the  S.  portal  we  descend  by  a  flight  of  twelve  steps 
to  the  interior  of  the  church,  which  is  divided  into  nave  and  aisles 
by  six  pillars.  The  coro,  with  its  fine  silleria  of  1600,  is  at  the  W. 
end;  and  above  it  is  the  organ.    The  aisles  are  continued  round  the 
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high-altar,  the  retablo  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Damian  Formeni 
tp.  168).  The  Capilla  de  San  Miguel,  to  the  S.W.,  contains  the 
monument  of  DUgo  de  Monrealy  Bishop  of  Hnesca  (d.  1607). 

In  the  W.  part  of  the  city,  -/^  M.  from  the  Mercado,  is  the 
church  of  Nuestra  Senora  dd  PortiUo  (PI.  A,  2).  Close  by  is  the 
open  Ptborta  of  the  same  name,  where  Maria  Aguttin,  the  'Maid 
of  Saragossa'  (p.  166),  fought  by  the  side  of  her  lover,  who  was  an 
artilleryman.  When  he  fell,  she  took  the  lintstock  from  his  dying 
hand  and  worked  the  gun  herself. 

^Her  lover  sinks  —  she  sbeds  no  ill-timed  tear*, 

Her  chief  is  slain  —  she  fills  his  fatal  post; 

Her  fellows  flee  —  she  checks  their  base  career ^ 
'     The  foe  retires  —  she  heads  the  sallying  host. 

Who  can  appease  like  her  a  lover^s  ghost?  -    - 

Who  cin  avenge  so  well  a  leader''8  fall? 

What  m*  id  retriere  when  man's  flushed  hope  is  lost? 

Who  hang  so  fiercely  on  the  flving  Oaul, 

Foird  by  a  woman*s  hand,  before  a  batter'd  wall?* 

(ByrorCs  »Childe  Harold\  I.  56.) 

To  the  W.,  outside  the  gate,  stands  the  gaBtjilg  de  la  Atofiria 

(PI.  A,  2) ,  built  by  Sheikh  Abu  Dja'far  Ahmedot  SaragossaT^an^ 

afterwards  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Aragon  and  the  palace  of 

the  Inquisition.   It  was  the  prison  of  Antonio  Perez  (p.  162).    In 

1809  It  was  in  great  part  destroyed,  but  it  has  since  been  restored 

and  now  serves  as  barracks.   Visitors  are  admitted  by  permission 

from  the  commandant,  armed  with  which  they  present  themselves 

to  the  sentinel  at  the  second  gate  to  the  right  and  are  assigned  a 

sergeant  as  guide  (fee  1  p.).    After  traversing  two  or  three  rooms 

containing  arms,  we  are  led  to  those  of  the  older  apartments  that 

are  still  to  some  extent  preserved.   In  the  Saldn  de  Alcoba  was  born 

(1271)  St.  Elizabeth  (Santa  Isabel ,  p.  670),  daughter  of  Peter  III. 

and  Constance  of  Sicily.   Other  rooms  have  flne  artesonado  ceilings 

with  the  arms  of  the  'Catholic  Kings*  (p.  146)  and  their  omnipresent 

motto  tanto  monta  (*thus  far  he  mounts').    The  most  important  is 

the  *Gfan  8Mn,  the  su^erfe^ilinff  of  whicluii-divided  into  30 

compartments',  yach  wnth  a  rosel  _ 

—  _  ~    "^I16n  61  1592. 

old  azulejo  patterns  ^  the  flbor  can  Sllll  M  iiratfe  out.  The 
great  *^{^iri>ti^^  Ma  l^ftl^iptradf^s,  and  its  ceiling  are  all  elaborate! y_ 
adorned.  A  horseshoe  arch  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  leads  to  the 
Moorish  Mosque  or  Mes'iuita.  with  fheJIaksHra  (p.  311),  which  is 
still  efffective  in  snite.  of  the  ravages  of  time  and  whitewash.  The 
guide  shows  the  'Torreta',  supposed  to  Ibe  tke  dungeon  in  *il  Tro- 
▼atore*  (p.  170),  and  also  points  out  the  castle  of  Castejar  (p.  174), 
mentioned  in  the  drama  by  Oarcfa  Gutierrez  from  which  the  libretto 
of  the  opera  is  borrowed.  The  N.  windows  command  a  flne  view  of 
the  Ebro  and  the  Pyrenees. 

We  now  return  through  the  Puerta  del  Portillo  and  proceed  to  the 
right,  past  the  Btdt  Ring  (p.  163),  to  the  Hospfoio  Provincial 
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(PI.  B,  3),  a  large  pooihouse,  the  upper  windows  of  wkich  command 
an  excellent  view. 

The  ♦Callb  ub  la  Indbpbndbnoia  (PI.  D,  0,  3,  4),  which  runs 
to  the  S.W.  from  the  Plaza  de  la  Constituci6n  (p.  169),  contains  the 
chief  caf^s  of  the  city  and  affords  a  charming  promenade.  The  houses 
on  the  W,  side  are  preceded  hy  an  arcade.  At  the  end  of  the  street, 
to  the  left,  is  the  Teatro  Pignatelli.  Behind  this  theatre,  to  the  E., 
lies  the  well-known  convent  of  —     ^^j£*^  ^^  /rtoJ^urjtCla^lc 

Banta  Engr&cia  (PI.  0,  D,  4),  bnuTln  the  riMest  GoSicstyle^ 
hy  the'CatholicKings*,  completed  by  Charles  V.,  and  partly  destroyed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  siege  of  1808.     The  fine  marble  *Facadje 
is  adorned  with  statues  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and, a  double 
row  of  '66  angels'  heads  overt^^A'^ftftrwY    All  these  sculptures  are  by 
Juan  and  Diego  JtforZan<s(1605).  The  door  leads  to  the  subterranean 
IglSsia  de  las  Santas  Masas  or  de  Los  Mdrtires,  so  called  because  many 
Christian  martyrs  were  interred  here.    In  1819  it  was  tastelessly 
restored.    From  the  vestibule,  with  its  pila  &au(^ma2  (font),  we 
•^rn  to  the  left  into  the  church  proper,  which  consists  of  a  nave  and 
double  aisles.    On  the  walls  are  some  old  pictures  and  four  tablets 
bearing  a  Latin  poem  by  Aurelio  Prudencio  in  pra'se  of  the  martyrs 
of  Saragossa.    The  church  also  contains  two  Early- Christian  Sarco- 
phagi of  marble,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  wells  up  a  fountain  said  to 
spring  from  the  blood  of  the  Christians  martyred  under  Dacian. 


The  ExcuBsioN  to  thb  Tobbbbo,  I1/2  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  Plaza 
de  la  Oonstituci6n  (tramway  and  omnibus,  see  p.  163),  is  well  worth 
making.  We  ascend  the  Calle  de  la  Independencia  to  (10  min.)  the 
Plaza  de  Aragon  (PI.  C,  4),  which  contains  a  statue  of  Bamon Pigna^ 
telli ,  builder  of  the  Canal  Imperial  (p.  173),  and  then  quit  the 
city  by  the  Puerto  de  Santa  Engracia  (PI.  C,  4).  In  front  of  us  flows 
the  rapid  Huerva.  To  the  right  runs  the  Paseo  de  la  Lealtad.  "We 
keep  to  the  left,  cross  the  Huerva,  and  reach  the  shady  road  leading 

.  to  the  Torrero  between  jo^nufactories,  schools,  yiXlasrXtofnf),  and 
pleasure-gardens  (campos  eliseos).  .  Numerous  water-chairaels~fac<^- 
quias}^  diverging  from  the  Canal  Imperi&l,  irrigate  the  fertile  soil. 
In  about  10  min.  we  cross  the  AcSquia  de  Adulas  (728  ft.)  and  then 

"Ifecend  to  (10  min.)  the  Torrero.  To  the  right,  at  about  the  same 
level,  are  the  City  Water  Works  ('dep6sitos  de  agua'). 

*~  The  ♦Torrero  (770  ft.),  with  tlie  domed  church  of  San  Fernando 
and  the  old  convent  of  Monte  Torrero  (now  a  barrack),  is  one  of  the  chief 
fortifications  of  the  city  (comp.  p.  166).  It  rises  close  to  the  Canal 
Imperial,  with  the  harbour  of  Saragossa,  constructed  in  1788.  To 
the  W.  the  canal  is  crossed  by  a  bridge;  to  the  E.  a  good  road  leads 
along  its  bank.  Adjacent  is  the  AeSquia  de  Miraflores,  flowing  into 
the  Huerva.  This  road  leads  in  about  12  min.  to  a  bare*hill  (to  the 
left),  which  affords  a  splendid  ♦View  of  Saragossa,  the  valley  of  the 
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£bro ,  and  the  mountains  wMcli  rise  one  over  another  to  the  N . :  Sierra 
deAlcubierre,  Sierra  de  Quara^  Sierra  de  la  PeSia  (de  Oroel),  and  the 
Pyrtneet.  This  prospect  is  most  imposing  about  sunset. 

To  the  W.  of  the  Torrero  we  may  walk  along  the  canal  to  the 

Buena  Vista,  which  commands  a  similar  *View,  and  to  the  top  of 

the  Moneayo  (p.  174).   Farther  on  the  canal  crosses  the  Huerva,  and 

beyond  the  viaduct  is  an  olive-grove,  through  which  we  may  proceed 

to  the  Casa  Blanca  (rail,  station,  see  below),  at  the  end  of  the 

Uuerta.  Here  is  an  inn,  where  popular  festivals  are  celebrated  with 

great  merriment  on  June  24th  and  June  29th.    It  was  here  that 

Marshal  Lannes  signed  the  stipulations  for  the  surrender  of  Saragossa 

(p.  165).  —  We  may  also  return  to  the  town  via  the  Aljaferfa  (p.  171). 

The  Oanal  Imperiil  de  Aragon,  begun  in  1638  under  Charles  V.  and 
never  finished,  starts  at  the  Bocal  del  Rep^  3  M .  below  Tudela  (p.  176),  and 
follows  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Ebro  to  FuetUes  deEbro  (p.  181).  It  is  about 60  M. 
long,  72  ft.  wide^  and  10  ft.  deep.  Since  the  opening  of  the  railways  it 
is  used  only  for  irrigation ;  and  in  this  capacity  it  is  the  principal  fource 
of  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro.  The  canal  runs 
over  very  uneven  ground  and  is  at  places  much  higher  than  the  Ebro 
(120  ft.  at  Saragossa)^  thus  it  often  regains  a  lower  level  by  veritable 
waterfalls. 

Fkom  Sabagossa  to  CABiSfEMA,  29 M.,  railway  in  2  hrs.  (1st  class  6 p.  30, 
3rd  class  2  p.  66  c).  The  train  starts  from  the  local  station  mentioned  at 
p.  163.  The  first  intermediate  station  is  (2Vs  M.)  Casa  Blanca  (see  above). 
—  CariSena  is  a  town  of  3i(X)  inhab.  in  the  wine-growing  Campos  de  Ca- 
r0ima.    Diligences  run  hence  to  Daroca  (p.  167)  and  Teniel  (p.  261). 


12.  From  Saragossa  to  Castejon  and  Miranda  de  Ebro. 

149  M.  Bail  WAT  (two  trains  daily)  in  8V4-9V2  hrs.  (fares  27  p.  60,  20  p.  70, 
12  p.  46  c).  There  is  also  one  local  train  daily  from  Saragossa  to  LegrtMo^ 
and  one  from  Logrono  to  Miranda.  Carriages  are  changed  in  Ccut^on^  the 
junction  for  the  direct  line  to  Pampeluna  and  Als^sua  (p.  176).  —  Trains 
start  in  Saragossa  at  the  Bttacidn  del  Arrabdl  (p.  163).  Detpacho  Central^  see 
p.  163.  —  Bailway-restaurants  at  Saragoua^  Caseku^  Cattejon^  and  Miranda^ 
that  ^  the  last  being  the  best. 

The  railway  follows  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro  all  the  way  to  Mi- 
randa, and  as  far  as  Tudela  (p.  175)  it  also  skirts  the  Canal  Imperi&l 
(see  above).  The  scenery  is  interesting  and  often  picturesque.  The  finest 
points  are  Oalahorra.  (p.  176),  Logr<Mo  (p.  177),  the  Concha*  del  Ebro  (p.  178), 
and  (above  all)  near  the  Sierra  Moneayo  (p.  174),  which  is  visible  from 
Saragossa  till  beyond  Calahorra.    Best  views  to  the  right. 

Saragossa,  see  p.  163.  —  The  railway  burrows  under  the  main 
street  of  Arrabil  (p.  165),  skirts  the  Ebro,  and  sweeps  round  to  the 
N.W.  through  the  so-called  OrtUla.  It  then  turns  to  the  S.W.  and 
crossea  the  river  by  a  five-arched  bridge  (PI.  B,  1).  Fine  retrospect 
of  the  eity,  with  its  two  eathedrals,  the  church  of  San  Pablo,  and 
the  Aljaferfa;  to  the  N.  rise  the  Pyrenees,  to  the  W.  the  Moneayo. 
The  train,  without  touching  at  the  Madrid  station  (p.  163),  then  tra- 
verses the  green  plain  of  the  Ebro,  bounded  by  curious  hills  of 
marl.  To  the  right,  on  the  barren  left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  lies  Justi- 
^qI,  —  7'/2  M.    Vtebo-Montalbarba,  on  the  right  bank,  the  station 
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for  the  yillages  of  these  names,  both  of  which  have  the  octagonal 
church-towers  so  coinmou  in  Aragon, 

10  M.  Casetaa  (p.  168),  the  junction  of  the  line  to  Madricl(B.  10). 
—  The  train  runs  through  a  fertile  and  well-irrigated  district  13  M. 
La  Joyosa.   We  cross  the  Jaldn. 

15^2  M*  AlagdUj  a  small  town  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Jalou ; 
the  tiled  dome  belongs  to  the  Jesuit  church  of  San  Antonio  de  Pa- 
dua, the  octagonal  tower  is  that  of  the  parish-church.  —  The  Canal 
Imperial  (p.  173)  is  here  carried  above  the  Jal6u  by  a  four-arched 
aqueduct  (to  the  left  of  the  railway-bridge);  it  formerly  passed  under 
the  river  in  a  tunnel.  —  To  the  right,  above  the  £bro,  rises  the 
castle  of  Castejar  (p.  171),  on  the  sierra  of  that  name. 

To  the  left  of  (21 1/2  M.)  Pedrola  lies  part  of  the  Uano  de  Pla- 
sencia  (p.  167).  At  (\iA  M.)  Luceni  the  Pyrenees  are  conspicuous 
to  the  right.  Beyond  the  Ebro,  on  the  irrigation-canal  of  Tauete^ 
lies  RemolinOj  with  its  saline  springs.  The  train  crosses  the  Canal 
Imperial,  which  henceforth  remains  to  the  right,  and  enters  a  barren 
region.  We  have  a  singular  view  over  the  narrow  green  strip  of  the 
Ebro  valley  to  Tauste  and  the  Pyrenees  on  one  side  and  the  desert 
and  Moncayo  on  the  other. 

29  M.  Gallnr,  the  port  for  the  grain-vessels  of  the  Omco  Villas 
(to  the  N.),  which  descend  the  Ebro  to  Tortosa  and  Amposta  (p.  239), 
These  'Ave  towns^  are  Tduste^  8o»,  8ddabaj  Ejea^  and  lAxna.  A  dili-t 
gence  plies  from  Gallur  to  Tauste. 

The  line  now  traverses  the  desolate  Llanura.  Here  and  there 
we  see  a  corral  or  sheep-fold.  The  vegetation  <:onBists  of  t«4l  tMstlesi^ 
rosemary,  and  salt-plants.  The  geological  formation,  seen  in  the 
railway- cuttings,  consists  of  limestone  below,  then  argillaceous  marl, 
with  rubble  on  the  top.  Farther  on  olive-trees  reappear  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Ebro.  On  the  opposite  bank  the  ground  swells  into  low 
mesas  ('tables').  These  are  succeeded  by  the  bleak  plateau  of  the 
Bdrdenas,  over  which  rise  a  few  hills.  We  cross  the  Huecha  and 
reach  (34  M.)  Cortes ,  the  first  village  in  Navarre,  with  a  castle  of 
Don  Sancho  Aharca. 

A  branch-railway  (11  M.,  in  »/4  hr,)  runs  to  the  S.W.  from  Oortes,  up 
the  valley  of  the  Haecha,  to  Sorja,  a  prettily  situated  old  town  with 
5600  inhab.  and  the  anceatrtd  castle  of  the  Bo»aii  (Borgias ;  p.  269).  From 
Borja  a  visit  may  be  paid  to  the  Koncayo  (ToOO  ft.),  the  Mons  Caunus  of 
the  Romans.  The  route  leads  vill  Vera,  a  village  known  for  its  heady 
red  wine,  to  the  picturesquely  situated  Veruda^  an  old  OisterCian  abbey 
founded  in  1146  and  presenting  many  features  of  interest.  Amopg.  these 
may  be  instanced  the  beautiful  Gothic  cloisters  (14th  cent.),  the  chapter 
house,  the  great  marble  staircase,  the  Transitional  church,  and  the  em- 
battled walls  and  towers.  From  the  old  abbey  w«  ride  to  the  tof  of  the 
Moncayo  via  the  hamlet  of  Pound  and  the  Ermita  de  Nuettra  St^^a  4e 
Uoncayo^  a  well-known  pilgrimage-resort  (night-quarters).  The  Sierra  ds 
Moncayo^  the  mountain-barrier  between  the  Oastilian  hill-country  of  Soria 
and  the  much  low^r  basin  of  the  Bbro.  it  a  precipitous  and  featurelesa 
wall  of  granite,  nearly  40  H .  long,  of  which  two  summits  only  (one  to  the 
N.  and  one  to  the  S.)  extricate  themselves  from  the  general  mass.  Martial 
mentions  it  as  the  haunt  of  ^olus,  and  it  is  still  dreaded  as  the  gathering 
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ground  of  sudden  thunder-etonus.  Its  ^sbort  leg*  is  towards  the  CMtilian 
plateau,  while  its  slope  on  the  side  next  the  Ebro  valley  is  much  longer. 
The  view  is  very  extensive,  but  not  picturesque. 

The  railway  to  Miranda  continues  to  run  for  some  time  through 
a  desert  and  then  emerges  on  a  region  of  vineyards  and  corn-fields. 
—  42 '/j  M.  Ribaforada.  The  railway  skirts  a  forest  which  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Canal  Imperial.  In  the  Ebro,  beyond  this,  3  M.  from 
Tudela,  is  the  Bocal  del  Bey,  the  great  preM,  or  weir,  for  feeding 
the  canal.  The  next  village  is  Fontellas,  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Ebro  are  Fustinana  and  Cabanillas, 

48V2  M.  Tudela  (830  ft. ;  Fonda  de  la  Union;  Fonda  de  Morales)^ 
finely  situated  close  to  the  Eljro,  with  8700  inhabitants.  To  the  left 
is  the  Plaza  de  Toros;  to  the  right  the  £bro  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
nineteen  arches.  The  ^Colegiata  (formerly  the  cathedral),  dating  in 
its  present  form  mainly  from  the  13th  cent.,  is  described  by  Mr.  Street 
as  one  of  the  very  best  churches  he  had  visited  in  any  part  of  Europe. 
It  has  three  fine  doorways  and  is  adjoined  on  the  S.  by  beautiful 
cloisters.    The  church  of  La  Maadalena  is  also  interesting. 

From  Tudela  a  branch -line  {iS^/t  M.,  in  IVi  hr.)  runs  to  Tarasona 
(Fonda  Lopez) J  a  venerable  town  witli  7900  inhao.,  on  the  Qu^ile*^  which 
descends  from  the  Moncayo  (p.  174).  The  Cathedral^  dating  substanti- 
ally from  the  13th  cent.,  but  much  modernized  on  the  exterior,  has  a 
lofty  steeple  and  a  carious  but  picturesque  cimborio  formed  of  bricks 
and  coloured  tiles.  The  cloisters  are  a  good  example  of  16th  cent,  brick 
work,  with  delicate  tracery  cut  in  thin  slabs  of  stone.  The  church  of 
La  Magdalena  baa  a  taJl  and  beautiful  steeple,  adorned  with  diaper-patterns 
formed  by  projecting  bricks.  The  churches  of  La  Concepddn  and  San 
liiffuil  may  also  be  visited.  Near  La  Magdalena  is  the  large  BiihopU 
Palace^  formerly  the  Alcdzar. 

Our  line  skirts  the  hills  to  the  left,  on  which  some  fortifications 
are  visible.  To  the  right  we  look  across  the  valley  of  the  Ebro  to- 
wards the  Mesas  (p.  174).  To  the  N.  rise  the  lofty  summits  of  the 
Pyrenees.  We  pass  the  villages  of  Argtiedas  and  Valtierra.  The 
Bardenas  (p.  174)  still  lie  to  the  right.  The  Moncayo  retreats  into 
the  background.    The  Ebro  winds  between  low  green  banks. 

58V2  M.  Cattejon  (Rail.  Hotel  ^^  *ReBtaurani)^  a  poor  village  in  a 
flat  district,  belonging  to  the  Castilian  province  of  Soria.  Diligences 
run  hence  to  Soria  (p.  155),  to  the  (14^2  M.)  baths  and  hot  springs 
(117**  Fahr.)  of  Fiiero,  on  the  Alhama,  and  to  (^11/2  M.)  Grdvalos. 

Fbou  Gastbjon  to  Paupeluna  and  Alsasua,  87  M.,  railway  (two 
through-trains  daily)  in  SVa  and  9  hrs.  (fares  16  p.  10,  12  p.  10,  7  p.  25  c). 
A  local  train  also  plies  daily  from  Castejon  to  Pampeluna^  and  two  from 
Pampeluna  to  Alsatua.  —  The  chief  stations  before  Pampeluna  are  (12  M.) 
Marqilla^  (25  M.)  Olite.  with  two  interesting  churches  and  a  ruined  castle, 
(28  M.)  Tafalla,  and  (46  M.)  Noain. 

55  M.  Pampeluna,  Span.  Pamplona  (1380  ft.;  Perla;  Europa\  the 
Koman  PompaeU>y  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  K.  Spain.  In  476 
it  was  occupied  by  the  Visigoths  under  Euric;  in  542  and  again  in  778, 
after  a  short  interval  of  Moorish  dominion,  it  was  in  possession  of  the 
Franks;  and  ia  906  it  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre. 
In  1512  it  was  captured  by  the  Castilians  ^  in  1808-13  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  French,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in 
the  latter  year;  and  in  1875-76  it  was  frequently  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  second  Carlist  war.     The  town,  which  is  strongly  fortified  and 
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dominated  by  an  old  citadel,  contains  29,800  inhab.  and  lies  upon  a  hill 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arga.  The  chief  object  of  interest  is  the  Gothic 
*Gathedbal,  built  by  Charles  III.  of  Nayarre  in  1391^  et  seq.  on  the  site 
of  a  Romanesque  chnrch  of  1101.  The  facade  is  modern,  and  the  two 
towers  (166  ft.)  date  from  1780.  The  fine  interior  is  flanked  on  both  pides 
by  rows  of  chapels ;  the  coro  occupies  the  centre  of  the  nave ;  the  form 
of  the  apse  is  unusual.  The  church  contains  the  tombs  of  Charles  III. 
and  his  wife  Leonora  of  Castile,  with  alabaster  effigies  of  the  deceased 
(1436);  good  Renaissance  choir-stalls  by  Miguel  de  Ancheta  (1530);  and  an 
ancient  and  highly  revered  image  of  the  Virgin.  A  handsome  door  in 
the  right  aisle,  with  a  relief  of  the  Death  of  the  Virgin  above  it,  leads 
into  the  *ChA*ter$^  which  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  Spain.  To  the 
£.  of  the  cloisters  is  the  Chapter  House;  to  the  S.  are  the  Sola  Pfeciosa^ 
once  the  meeting-place  of  the  Cortes  of  Kavarre,  and  the  CapiUa  de  Santa 
Oruz^  the  latter  railed  in  by  a  reja  formed  of  the  tent-chains  of  the 
Moorish  leader  En-Nasir,  captured  by  the  Navarrese  at  the  battle  of  Las 
Kavas  de  Tolosa  (p.  903)  in  1^3.  —  Among  the  other  sights  of  Pampeluna 
are  the  Gothic  church  of  San  Saiumino;  the  originally  Romanesque  church 
of  San  Meoldt;  and  the  Plaza  del  CattiUo  or  de  la  Constitueidn^  with  its  ar- 
cades. To  the  S.  of  the  town  lies  the  Bull  Ring;  to  the  W.  are  the  Paseo 
de  Valencia^  with  the  Frontdn  for  the  Basque  ball-game  (p.  xxix),  and  the 
Jardin  d€  la  Taconera  (fine  views).  Pampeluna  is  the  native  place  of 
Sarasate,  the  violinist,  and  possesses  a  Sarasate  Museum^  containing  the 
jewels  and  other  gifts  received  by  the  musician  from  royal  personages. 
60  M.  Zuasti;  76  H.  Huarte;  81  M.  EeharH,  —  87  M.  Aledwa,  see  p.  14. 

As  we  continae  our  journey  from  Castejon  to  Miranda,  we  see 
to  the  N.  the  wide  valley  of  the  ArcLg6ny  sloping  upwards  to  the 
highland  plateau  of  Navarre. 

62  M.  Alfaro^  an  ancient  town  with  5800  inhab.  and  formerly 
one  of  the  keys  of  Navarre,  is  the  first  station  in  the  CastUian  pro- 
vince of  Logrono.  We  cross  the  AUtama.  To  the  right,  prettily 
situated  on  the  farther  bank  of  the  Ebro,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arag6n, 
lies  Milagro,  with  its  ruined  castle.  —  67i/2  M.  Bincon  de  Soto^  in 
a  treeless  district.  To  the  left  are  the  Sierra  del  Madero  (3870  ft.),  the 
W.  prolongation  of  the  Sierra  de  Moncayo,  and  Aldea  Ntieva.  The 
line  traverses  a  corn-growing  tract. 

757.2  M.  Calahorra  (F(ynda  JuUana;  Fonda  EspinoaaK  the  birth- 
place of  Quintiliau,  is  an  old  and  famous  town  with  8500  inhab., 
occupying  a  somewhat  confined  situation  on  the  slope  rising  from  the 
Cidacos.  It  is  the  CcUagurris  Nassica  of  the  Iberians,  which  resisted 
Pompey  successfully  in  B.  0.  76  and  was  taken  four  years  later  by 
Afranius,  after  a  heroic  resistance,  in  which  the  tortures  of  hunger 
endured  by  the  besieged  followers  of  Sertorius  made  fames  CcUagur^ 
ritarM,  a  proverbial  expression.  A  few  ruins  still  mark  the  site  of  a 
Roman  Circus  and  Aqueduct  (p.  177).  The  Gathedbal,  on  the  ^ank 
of  the  Cidacos,  on  the  site  where  Emeteritu  and  Celedoniua  suffered 
martyrdom,  was  raised  to  episcopal  rank  in  1045  and  was  restored 
by  Maestre  Juan  in  1485.  The  transepts,  the  chief  doorway,  and  the 
Capilla  de  Santa  Epifania  were  altered  at  a  later  date.  The  Casa 
Santa  contains  the  bodies  of  the  two  saints  named  above,  who  were 
beheaded  about  300  A.  D.  Their  heads  were  thrown  into  the  Ebro, 
floated  down  to  the  sea,  and  made  their  way  round  the  coast  of  the 
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peninsula  to  Santander,  where  they  are  now  preserved  (p.  44).   On 
Ang.  3l8t  the  Gasa  Santa  is  risited  by  cro-wds  of  pilgrims. 

The  shield  of  Calahorra  exhibits  two  naked  arms,  with  swords  which 
emit  sparks ;  above  is  a  woman  with  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  child  in 
the  other.  The  motto  is :  FrevitUei  contra  Cartago  y  Roma.  This  escutcheon 
refers  to  a  vision  seen  by  Hannibal  when  he  took  the  city. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Ebro  lie  the  so-ealled  'Gnarto  Villas*: 
San  Adrian,  AndosiUaj  Lerfn^  and  Azagra,  Behind  these  is  the 
Solana,  a  desert  extending  on  the  W.  to  Haro  (p.  178)  and  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  a  hilly  district,  through  which  the  Arga,  Ega,  and  Odron 
have  cloven  deep  valleys.  TafctUa,  Larraga,  EsUUa,  and  other  vil- 
lages in  this  region  were  well-known  names  in  tjie  Garlist  wars. 
Beyond  the  hill-district  rise  the  limestone  peaks  of  the  Sierra  de 
Andfa  (4900  ft.). 

About  18  H.  to  the  S.W.  of  Calahorra  lie  the  well-known  hot  sptlphur 
springs  (125**  Fahr.)  of  Amedillo,  frequented  from  June  to  the  middle  of 
September.  The  road  to  them  leads  along  the  Cidacos  vi&  (10  H.)  Amedo. 
a  town  with  8800  inhabitants. 

The  train  continues  to  traverse  a  dreary  district,  close  to  the 
Ebro.  84  M.  Lodota,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  with  old  cave 
dwellings  of  the  Moorish  period.    The  Moncayo  now   disappears. 
Farther  on  is  a  fertile  grain-growing  region,  watered  by  means  of 
a  weir  across  the  Ebro.  The  valley  contracts.  In  the  Solana,  on  the 
farther  bank,  are  seen  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  aqueduct  of  Cala- 
horra.   —  88  M.  AUar^rt.   The  layers  of  soil  on   the  heights 
of  both  banks  are  alternately  red  and  white.    The  Ebro  itself  is 
stained  red.  To  the  N.  rise  picturesque  limestone  peaks.  —  92V2M. 
Mmdavia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro.    Farther  on,  to  the  right, 
close  to  the  railway,  lies  AgonciUo,  the  Roman  Fgon,  with  an  old 
castle  with  four  towers.    We  cross  the  Leza.    100  M.  Recajo,  in  an 
uncultivated  and  waterless  plain.     To  the  N.W.  rises  the  huge 
Sierra  de  Cantdhrio^  forming  the  mountain-barrier  between  the  Ebro 
valley  and  the  Concha  de  Alava  (p.  16).     At  its  base  lies  Viana 
(p.  178).  To  the  left  opens  a  wide  valley,  whence  the  Iregua  issues ; 
this  is  backed  by  the  snow-capped  Sierra  CehoUera  (7138  ft.)  and 
the  Pico  de  Urbion  (7396  ft.),  on  the  S.  flank  of  which  the  Douro 
takes  its  rise.    The  train  crosses  the  Iregua  by  an  iron  bridge  386  ft. 
long. 

106  M.  Logrofio  (1040  ft. ;  Fonda  del  Universo ;  Bat.  del  Comercio ; 
HoU  ^  Beat.  Suizo),  the  Juliohriga  of  the  Romans  and  the  birthplace 
of  the  painter  Juan  Femande%  Navarrete,  sumamed  El  Mudo  (1626- 
79),  is  a  city  of  13,800  inhab.,  commandingly  situated  on  the  Ebro. 
It  is  the  capital  of  a  province  of  its  own  name  and  the  depot  of  the 
rich  wine-district  of  Biojaj  which  extends  to  the  S.  It  contains  few 
objects  of  interest.  —  We  enter  the  town  by  the  Delieias  Promenade. 
The  chief  squares  are  the  Plaza  del  Coso  and  the  Plaza  Eedonda. 
The  main  street  has  arcades  on  both  sides.  The  interesting  twelve- 
arched  bridge  across  the  Ebro,  built  in  1138  by  San  Juan  de  Ortega, 
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>  the  Spanish  St.  John  Nepomuc,  has  recently  heen  remoyed.  The 

^  parish-ohurch  Santa  Maria  de  PcUaeiOf  snmamed  the  imperial,  is  said 

to  have  been  founded  by  Gonstantine  the  Great   At  its  W.  end  are 

two  towers ;  the  choir  contains  wood-oarvings  and  frescoes  by  Josi 

J  Vexes  (d.  1782). 

^  '^  A  Diligence  plies  from  Logrono  to  (47i/s  M.)  Pampehma^  passing  (5  M.) 

0  *-^  Viana  and  (257t  M.)  Estella.    llie  latter  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Car- 

■^  ^  lists,  and  it  was  here,  in  1874,  that  Don  Carlos  caused  the  German  Capt. 

c  ^  Schmidt,  attached  as  a  war  correfipondent  to  the  Republican  troops,  to  be 

*'  shot.  —  A  diligence  also  runs  from  Logrono  to  (59  M.)  Soria  (p.  156). 

<5  ^  The  Solana  and  ranges  of  steep  hills  are  conspicuous  to  the  right. 

y>  5'  The  valley  contracts,  and  the  train  runs  at  a  considerable  height 

S  ^  above  the  river.  —  115  M.  Fuenmayor,  where  the  Ebro  is  spanned 

J?  <;  by  a  suspension-bridge. 

About  SV^s  M.  to  the  S.W.,  near  Ndjera^  the  old  residence  of  the  rulers 
of  Kavarre,  lies  Navarrete^  where  the  Black  Prince  and  Peter  the  Cruel 
defeated  the  French  under  Henry  of  Trastamara  and  Du  Guesclin  (1367). 

The  railway  follows  the  bends  of  the  Ebro.  The  scenery  is  mon- 
otonous, To  the  N.  are  El  Ciego  and  La  Ouardia,  the  latter  fam- 
ous for  its  silk-culture.  — 121 V2  M.  Cemcero^  in  a  wine-growing  dis- 
trict. We  cross  the  NajeriUa.  128  M.  San  Asensio,  —  The  train 
passes  through  a  tunnel  below  a  Hieronymite  convent.  To  the  right, 
on  a  hill  beyond  the  Ebro,  lies  San  Vicente,  with  its  church.  — 
I3IV2  M.  BrioneSj  rising  in  terraces  from  the  Ebro.  The  train  crosses 
the  Tiron, 

I36V2  ^'  Haro  (Hot.  de  Europa),  a  town  with  7100  inhab.,  is 
one  of  the  chief  places  in  the  Rioja,  which  lies  to  the  S.,  backed  by 
the  imposing  Sierra  de  la  Demanda^  with  the  Cerro  de  San  Lorenzo 
(7660  ft.),  the  Sierra  de  Neila,  and  the  Pico  de  Vrbion  (p.  177).  — 
The  railway  now  approaches  the  mountains,  which  the  Ebro  intersectJ' 
between  the  Bilibio  to  the  N.  and  the  Buradon  to  the  S.  The  train 
penetrates  the  wild  ravine  of  the  Concha  de  Haw  (tunnel)  and  then 
(2^2  ^-  farther  on)  the  Concha  Chiquita,  These  two  defiles,  known 
as  the  Conchas  del  Ebro^  are  much  more  celebrated  than  their  nature 
warrants,  and  do  not  compare  with  the  adjacent  gorge  of  Pancorbo 
(p.  17).  On  leaving  the  defile,  we  enter  the  fine  amphitheatre  in 
which  Miranda  lies.  To  the  left  is  the  village  of  Ircio.  —  The  train 
crosses  the  Ebro  by  an  iron  bridge  300  ft.  long. 

149  M.  Miranda  de  Ebro,  see  p.  17, 

13.  From  Saragossato  Tardienta  andLerida/'^arc^^a^. 

114  M.  Railway  (one  train  daily)  in  5  hrs. :  fares  21  p.  5,  15  p.  80,  11  p. 
60  c.  (to  Barcelona,  227  M.,  in  11  hrs.  \  fares  42  p.  10,  31  p.  60  c,  22  p.).  A 
local  train  also  runs  daily  from  Saragossa  to  Tardien{a.  —  Trains  start  in 
Saragossa  at  the  Ettaeidn  dH  Arrabal  (p.  163),  in  Barcelona  at  the  B$taci6n 
del  Norte  (p.  194).  Despacho  Central  at  Saragossa,  see  p.  163  *,  at  Barcelona,' 
see  p.  194.  —  Bailway  -  restaurants  at  Saraffosta,  Lirida,  Manreta,  and 
Barcel(ma. 

Saragoua^  see  p.  163.  —  The  train  turns  from  Arrabal  towards 
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the  N.E.  and  Hseeods  the  right  bank  of  the  Q/Ukgo,  a  stream  de- 
tceriding  from  the  Pyrenees.  As  fir  as  Almud^vir  It  follows  the  old 
highroad  to  Hneeca  and  Jaca  in  Upper  Aragon  and  to  Catalonia. 
The  district  traversed  is  fairly  cultivated.  —  6  M.  San  Jam  dt  Mo- 
tarrifoTi  7V>M.  ViUanwvaM  OSUego. 

At  (16  M.)  Zitaa  road  and  railway  cioas  the  QMIego  and  enter 
the  province  of  Huttca.  Between  the  Oallego  and  the  lauela  extend 
the  Uaw»  dt  Vialada,  a  dreary  and  thinly  settled  plain.  —  27  H. 
Mmudivar,  a  town  with  2800  inbah.  and  a  ruined  castle. 

The  railway  now  turns  to  the  S.E.,  at  right  angles  to  its  former 
coarse.  —  32  M.  Taidienta,  an  insignificant  town  with  13C0inhab., 
is  the  junction  of  the  line  to  Hnesea  and  Jaea. 

Fkom  TiBDiiBT.  TO  Jici,  B3  H.,  fi^lway  (ODE  tbronib-lralii  daUj)  !■ 
B'/t  l""-  (f»«"  *a  P'  8fi>  10  p.  «>.  7  p.  36  c.)-  There  is  alio  anolber  train  fnr 
°"l3'/i  M°H«»Ma{1680ri.i  Ui^m),  llie  Roman  0.ca,  a  cily  wilb  12,000 


re  of  ISe  fl.,  it  g>Tiked  »itli  niwB  oi  ctin|ie]i 

iFO  DclniiieB  the  too  eiglernmoX  bay>  of  Il>e 

»™  in  (he  Kenaistmce  «tyl*.     The  alabaster 

■BeUbiD  of  the  blgh-BlUr  (1620-33),  the  brilliant  magtcrpiece  of  Damrm 
FormaU  (p.  168),  is  adornea  wiib  beautifnlly  carved  relieft  of  the  Bearing 

at  the   sealptor  and  his  wife.  —  Oppoiile  the  ealhedral  stands  the  large 

oldest  Komanesqoe  chnrckes'in  the  coniilry.  having  been  beV"  i"  'l™ 
and  eonseeraled  in  1311.  The  eimborio  is  of  a  later  period.  The  chDrch 
is  mofed  wiih  barrel-v.nJting  and  terminates  in  three  semlcircnlar  apses. 
ThB  main  entranee  is  on  the  ».  side.  At  the  N.B.  comer  of  the  ehnreh 
rises  a  heiafonal  beU-tDver;  on  the  S.  it  ii  adjoined  by  sadly  dilapidated 
cloisters  of  the  IStli  centnry.  —  The  Ihstituto  FnuviHciti,.  in  the  H-  part 
of  the  town,  oecnpiea  the  bnilding  of  the  uni.ently  that  aourished  here 
andec  the  kings  of  Aragnn.  It  eontaine  a  lanllod  room  nl  the  i21b  cent., 
which  Is  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  nisssaere  known  as  the  'Bell 
of  Hoesna'.  King  Bamico  U.,  snrnamed  'EI  Uonje'  (p.  185),  was  adviseA 
b;   the  Ahbnt  of  San  Ponee  de  Tomeris  to  show  his  Inrbnlenl  nobles  'a 

eordingly  beheaded  IB  of  the  leaders  and  arranged  Iheir  heads  in  the  form 
of  a  bell,  with  one  hnng  op  as  the  clapper.  The  library  of  the  Institute 
possesses  some  lalnable  MSB.  —  The  church  of  SaJni,  nbont  l'/""-  from 
Huesea.  has  a  fine  recessed  W.  lourwaT  with  eiigDiaite  monldiute. 

6211   Jaoa,   a  tewn  o(  SBOO  inhab.,  it  the  capital  of  the  ojountatm 
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which  13  to  be  prolonged  to  Ccmfranc.    The  cathedral  was  originally  founded 
in  814  and  retainti  some  interesting  Bomanesque  details. 

The  railway  to  L^rida  continnes  to  lun  towards  the  S.E.  To 
the  left  we  enjoy  fine  views  of  the  Pyrenees.  —  42 V2  M^*  G'ranen,  a 
small  place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Isitela^  along  which  the  train 
descends.   48^2  M*  Polinino. 

56  M.  Sariflena,  an  old  town  with  3200  inhab.,  lies  in  a  fertile 
district,  on  a  ridge  between  the  Isnela  and  the  Alcanadre. 

From  Sarinena  a  road  leads  to  the  S.E.  to  (9Vt  M.)  Vmanuema  <fe 
Sigena,  on  the  Alcanadre,  near  which  is  the  convent  of  Sigena,  founded 
in  1188  by  Alfonso  II.  of  Aragon  and  his  wife  Sancha  of  Castile.  The 
convent  has  interesting  Bomanesque  features  and  contains  the  tomb  of 
Dona  Sancha. 

The  railway  crosses  the  Alcanadre  by  a  viadnct  80  ft.  high,  and 

passes  throngh  a  tunnel.    62  M.  Lastanosa^  in  a  hleak  and  lonely 

hill-district.  —  We  cross  the  Tormillo  and  reach  (76*/2  M.)  Selgua, 

a  poor  village  on  the  Cinca. 

A  branch- railway  (I2V2  M.,  in  1  hr.)  connects  Selgua  with  Barbastro, 
an  ancient  and  decayed  see  with  77(X)  inhab.,  which  lies  on  the  Tero,  to 
the  N.    The  Cathedral  dates  from  the  16th  century. 

Our  line  crosses  the  Clnca  by  an  iron  bridge,  with  three  arches, 
640  ft.  long.  —  79  M.  Monz6n,  a  town  of  3700  inhab.,  the  name  of 
which  is  well  known  in  history  as  a  meeting-place  of  the  Cortes  of  Ara- 
gon and  Catalonia.  The  building  in  which  they  sat  is  now  the  Juego 
dePelota,  The  principal  church,  San  Juarhj  is  in  the  Gothic  style.  On 
a  hill  rising  steeply  over  the  town  is  a  conspicuous  old  castle,  which 
Ramon  Berenguer  IV.  of  Barcelona  assigned  to  the  Knights  Templar 
in  1143.  The  ruins  of  another  fortress,  on  a  lower  hill  close  hy,  are 
referred  to  the  Roman  period.  According  to  Edmondo  de  Amicis, 
the  castle  and  town  of  Monz6n  illustrate,  as  no  other  place  in  Spain, 
*the  timorous  submission  of  an  oppressed  people,  and  the  perpetual 
menace  of  a  ferocious  lord'. 

The  train  now  runs  to  the  S.E.  through  olive-groves  and  cross- 
es the  8osa.  861/2  M.  Binefar  is  the  station  for  the  small  town  of 
Tamarite  de  Litera,  which  lies  about  71/2  M.  to  the  N.E.  —  Far- 
ther on  we  traverse  a  bleak  district  and  cross  the  Calmdr^  which 
here  forms  the  boundary  "between  Aragon  and  the  Catalonian  pro- 
vince of  Lirida, 

99  M.  AlmaceUas;  103  M.  Raymat,  in  the  NoguerOy  a  richly  cul- 
tivated district,  watered  by  the  Segre  and  numerous  canals. 

114  M.  LSrida,  and  thence  to  Barcelona j  see  R.  17.  — From 
L^rida  to  Reus  and  Tarragona,  see  R.  22. 

14.  From  Saragossa  to  Rons  (Barcelona). 

148  M.  Railway  (one  through-train  daily)  in  7V4  hrs. ;  fares  57  p.  20, 
30  p.  66,  15  p.  15  c.  (to  BareelofM,  213  M.,  in  IOV2  hrs. ;  fares  40  p.  75,  30  p.  65, 
19  p.  TO  c).  A  daily  local  train  runs  from  Saragossa  to  Cagpe,  and  another 
from  Reus  to  Barcelona.  The  Madrid-8arago<?sa-Barcelona  express,  mentioned 
at  p.  151,  runs  thrice  weekly  from  Saragossa  to  Barcelona  in  about  7«/4  hra. 
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—  In  Saragosaa  the  trains  start  from  the  JBMttuidn  del  Stpttlcro  (p.  163),  in 
Barcelona  irom  the  Ettad&i^  d«  Franeia  (p.  194).  Detpacho  Cmtrdl  at  Sara- 
gossa,  see  p.  163^  at  Barcelona,  see  p.  194.  —  Bailway-restaurants  at  ^So- 
ragosta^  Mora  la  Nueva,  and  Retu. 

Saragossa^  see  p.  163.  —  The  train  sweeps  round  the  S.  side 
of  the  city  and  then  runs  to  the  S.E.  between  the  Ebro  (left) 
iaind  the  Canal  Imperial  (p.  173).  To  the  left  we  see  the  village  of 
Pastriz,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river ;  to  the  right,  in  the  distance, 
rise  the  Altos  de  VcUmadrid,  a  range  of  barren  hills.  —  10'/2  M. 
El  Burgo.  Adjacent,  on  the  Ebro,  is  Zaragoza  la  Vieja,  a  much- 
visited  ermita. 

Id  M.  Fuentes  de  EbrOj  the  terminus  of  the  Canal  Imperial,  is  a 
small  town  of  2100  inhab.,  situated  on  the  Gin£l^  not  far  from  the 
Ebro.  It  contains  the  handsome  palace  of  the  Counts  of  Fuentes.  — 
Farther  on,  to  the  left,  we  see  the  villages  of  0$era  and  Aguilar 
de  Ebro,  both  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  —  22  M.  Pina  de  Ebro ; 
the  small  town,  with  2500  inhab.,  is  on  the  opposite  bank.  —  We 
now  cross  and  recross  the  AcSquia  del  Quinto,  an  irrigation-canal, 
and  run  through  olive-plantations  to  — 

271/2  M.  Quinto,  an  old  town  with  2400  inhab.  and  well-known 
saline  baths.  —  The  line  now  hugs  the  Ebro,  on  the  left  bank  of 
which  appears  the  little  town  of  Otlsa.  Beyond  the  torrent  oiLopfn 
we  reach  (^36  M.)  La  Zaida.  —  The  train  turns  to  the  S.,  ascends 
along  the  brook  El  Agucu,  and  temporarily  enters  the  province  of 
Ttruel,  From  (41  M.)  AzaUa,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aguas,  a 
road  runs  to  Escairon,  with  its  alabaster  quarries,  situated  on  the 
Ebro  7Y2  M.  to  the  E.  The  line  now  crosses  a  tableland  named  the 
Meseia  de  Azaila, 

45  M.  Pnebla  de  H^ar,  the  station  for  the  small  town  of  that 

name  (2100  inhab.),  which  lies  3  M.  to  the  S. 

From  Pueblo  de  H^ar  a  road  leads  throagh  the  Duierto  de  Calanda 
to  the  old  town  of  AlcaSUz,  which  lies  on  the  OwtdcUopey  about  19  M.  10 
the  S.E.  Alcaniz,  the  Anitorgie  of  the  Iberians  and  the  Alcanit  of  the 
Moors,  was  the  scene  of  a  famous  battle  in  B.C.  212,  in  which  the  Car- 
thaginians Tinder  Ha5;drubal  Barca  defeated  the  Roman  army  and  slew  its 
leaders  Qneeus  and  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio.  —  For  the  continuation  of 
the  road  via  (52  M.)  Morella  to  Ytnardz^  see  p.  246. 

The  line  again  turns  towards  the  E.,  passes  (51  M.)  Samper  de 
Ccdanday  and  crosses  the  Quadalope.  At  (63  M.)  Chiprana  it  once 
more  reaches  the  Ebro,  the  course  of  which  fromEscatron  (see  above) 
to  Caspe  is  very  circuitous. 

73  M.  Caspe,  a  poor  town  with  7100  inhab.,  lies  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ebro,  within  the  province  of  Saragossa.  It  possesses  a 
good  Gothic  Colegiata.  —  A  little  below  Caspe  the  Ebro  sweeps 
round  to  the  N.  and  skirts  the  Sierra  de  Meqmnenza,  a  range  belong- 
ing to  the  Catalonian  coast-mountains.  At  (80^2  M.)  Fabara^  and 
again  at  (861/2  M.)  Nonaspe,  the  train  intersects  the  S.  spurs  of  this 
range.  At  (94  M.)  Fay&n  it  regains  the  Ebro  and  enters  the  Catal- 
onian province  of  Tarragona. 
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The  line  follows  tlie  right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  which  here  forces 
its  way  through  the  coast-ranges  of  Catalonia.  The  heights  on  the 
left  bank  belong  to  the  Sierra  de  la  Lima.  i02M.  Ribarroj a-, 
IO6V2  M.  Flix' iii  M.  A8c6. 

At  (119  M.j  Mora  la  Nueva  (Rail.  Restaurant)  we  cross  the  Ebro, 
which  flows  hence  due  S,  to  Tortosa  (p.  ^39),  and  proceed  to  the  E. 
through  a  fertile  and  well- tilled  region.  — 124  M.  Guiametsj  126  M. 
Capaanes. 

131  M.  Harsa-Faltet,  the  station  for  the  village  of  Maraa 
and  the  small  town  of  Falset  (3900  iiihab.).  The  latter,  lying  in  a 
pretty  valley  on  the  slope  of  Monte  Mola  (3016  ft.),  a  S.  spur  of  the 
MonJtaant  (3610  ft.) ,  is  the  chief  place  in  the  rich  wine-growing 
district  of  El  Priorato^  and  contains  a  ruined  castle  and  the  re- 
mains of  a  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Medinaceli.  —  Farther  on,  the 
train  crosses  several  mountain  -  torrents.  134  M.  Pradell]  137  M. 
Doaaigtuu-Argentera]  140  M.  Riudecanas-Botarell-j  143  M.  Borjas 
del  Campo. 

148  M.  £etK,  and  thence  to  Barcelona^  see  R.  19a.  —  From  R^us 
to  Lirida  and  Tarragona^  see  R  22. 
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The  Principado  de  Catalufiaj  embracing  the  four  provinces  of 
BcurcelonGj  Qetona,  lAiida^  and  Tarragona^  with  a  total  area  of 
12,430  sq.  M.  and  a  population  of  1,843,600,  forms  the  N.E.  corner 
of  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  As  a  whole  it  may  be  described  as  a  wild 
mountainous  district,  abutting  on  the  Pyrenees.  All  the  principal 
rivers  have  their  sources  in  this  lofty  frontier-range.  The  Llohregat 
Mmor,  Fluvidj  Ter^  and  Besds^  which  reach  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  N.  of  Barcelona,  are  mere  coast-rivers.  The  Llobregat  (the 
Roman  Riibricatus)^  which  waters  the  fertile  Campina  of  Barcelona 
and  enters  the  sea  just  to  the  S.  of  that  city,  is  somewhat  more  im- 
portant. The  chief  river  of  Catalonia  is,  however,  the  Segre  (Sicoris), 
which  joins  the  Ebro  at  Mequinenza  and  adds  much  the  larger  vol- 
ume of  water  (especially  in  summer)  to  the  united  stream.  Below 
the  junction  the  Ebro  (Hihenis)  breaks  through  the  mountains  in 
the  S.  part  of  the  province  of  Tarragona  and  forms  a  spacious  delta 
at  its  mouth  to  the  E.  of  Tortosa.  The  only  navigable  part  of  it  is 
that  below  Tortosa. 
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There  are  no  great  mountain-ranges  in  Catalonia,  and  its  moun- 
tain-scenery is  seldom  picturesque.  Among  its  isolated  summits,  ris- 
ing here  and  there  like  islands,  are  the  Montseny  (6690  ft.) ,  the 
celebrated  Montserrat  (4060  ft.),  the  Montagut  (3126  ft.),  and  the 
Montsant  (3616  ft.),  the  last  two  lying  farther  to  the  S.  The  snow- 
clad  Pyrenees,  though  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  province,  form 
an  important  factor  in  the  scenic  views  of  its  N.  portion ;  the  most 
conspicuous  peaks  are  the  Canigou(di^6  ft.),  the  Maranges  (9660 ft), 
and  the  Carlitte  (9686  ft).  Towards  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  N. 
part  of  the  province,  spreads  the  plain  of  El  Ampurddnf  and  the 
plains  of  Gerona  and  Vich  may  also  be  mentioned.  The  W.  part  of 
Catalonia  resembles  in  its  geological  formation  the  barren  districts 
of  clay  and  marl  in  the  adjoining  province  of  Aragon ;  but  the  Catal- 
onians,  true  to  their  national  proverb  (^Los  Caialanes  de  las  yiedras 
sacan  panes  J  i.e.  'produce  bread  from  stones'),  manage,  by  dint 
of  artificial  watering,  to  win  rich  crops  from  this  unpromising  soil, 
especially  in  the  Llano  del  Vrgel,  the  Noguera,  and  the  Fontanat. 

The  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  feed  large  herds  of  sheep, 
goats,  and  hogs,  also  produce  large  quantities  of  serviceable  timber. 
On  the  lower  slopes  grow  evergreen  and  felt-leaved  oaks  (Quercus 
Ilex  and  Q.  Tozza),  farther  up  are  firs  and  pines  (Pinus  pyrenaica, 
P.  silvestris,  P.  abies),  and  in  the  highest  zone  of  vegetation  are 
box- wood  and  Alpine  shrubs.  Nearer  the  coast  grow  olive-trees, 
vines,  fig-trees,  nut-trees,  agaves,  cacti,  orange-trees,  date-palms, 
and  carob-trees.  The  quick-flowing  streams  supply  the  motive  power 
for  numerous  mills  and  factories. 

The  Catalan  presses  all  nature  into  his  service.  Like  the  Basque, 
he  is  a  bom  man  of  business,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  slow- 
moving  Castilian  and  the  lazy  Andalusian,  who  are  mere  tillers  of 
the  soil  and  are  content  with  the  satisfaction  of  the  most  elementary 
desires.  Thus  the  Catalan  is  a  strong  protectionist,  while  the  corn 
and  wine  districts  are  inclined  to  free  trade.  He  supplies  a  great 
part  of  Spain  with  paper,  soap,  iron  ware,  and  the  products  of  his 
textile  factories.  Thousands  of  busy  female  hands  are  occupied  in 
making  lace  for  mantillas.  The  Catalan  is  keenly  alive  to  the  main 
chance,  and  the  'gran  caballero  Don  Dinero'  bulks  as  largely  in  Ms 
eyes  as  the  'Almighty  Dollar'  is  said  to  do  in  those  of  our  Trans- 
atlantic cousins.  Like  the  Swiss,  he  wanders  through  the  lands  of 
both  hemispheres,  in  the  hope  of  returning  as  a  rich  man  to  bis  home. 
All  that  lies  beyond  the  frontier  of  his  native  province  is  foreign 
land  to  the  Catalan,  and  not  least  'Kspana  Uniforme',  with  its  central- 
isation, and  the  'Corte'  of  Madrid,  with  its  superficial  polish.  He 
considers  Barcelona  not  only  the  wealthiest  city  of  Spain  (which,  in 
fact,  it  is)  but  also  the  largest  and  the  handsomest.  He  avoids  speak- 
ing Spanish,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  'Castilian',  and  revels  in  the  'melody' 
of  his  Catalan  tongue,  which  is  spoken  not  only  throughout  Catalonia 
but  in  the  greater  part  of  Valencia,  the  Balearic  Isles,  and  to  the  N. 
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as  far  as  Andorra  and  Ronssillon.  This  language  closely  resembles 
the  Provencal  or  Limousin,  and  is  one  of  the  roughest  of  Romanesque 
dialects.  The  Catalan,  however,  ¥rrites  poetry  and  even  scientific 
works  in  this  unlovely  speech,  and  boasts  of  the  CatakmismOi  or 
Catalan  literature  t. 

The  modern  Cataloniaiis  are  the  issue  of  a  most  composite 
ancestry.  In  their  veins  the  old  Iberian  blood  mingles  with  that  of 
Greeks,  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Goths,  Arabs,  and  Gauls.  Their 
natural  affiliations  long  attracted  them  towards  their  neighbours  in 
the  S.  provinces  of  France;  and  it  was  only  the  War  of  Independence 
against  Napoleon  that  made  them  politically  Spaniards.  They  still, 
however,  cherish  a  traditional  antagonism  to  the  Castilians,  and  are 
always  ready  for  revolt  in  the  form  of  sublevdcione,  mottne,  somatene^ 
or  pronunciamento.  Their  wish  long  was,  and  perhaps  stUl  is,  that 
Catalonia  should  be  made  independent,  or,  at  least,  that  they  should 
enjoy  their  old  futfros,  the  abolition  of  the  Quinta  (p.  4),  and  other 
privileges  of  Espana  Foral  (privileged  Spain).  As  a  province  of  Es- 
pana  AaimiUida  (incorporated  Spain),  the  only  independent  institu^ 
tlons  Catalonia  now  retains  are  the  provincial  police  (escuadra)  and 
the  militia  ($omatSn). 

The  History  of  Catalonia  affords  plausible  grounds  for  such 
demands.  Even  under  the  Romans  Hiapania  Tarraconenna  was  the 
kernel  of  the  Iberian  possessions.  After  a  temporary  occupation  by  the 
Visigoths,  to  whom,  perhaps,  the  district  owes  its  name(Gotaulania?), 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors.  These  in  turn  were  compelled 
to  abandon  it,  and  from  the  time  of  St  Louis  onwards  Catalonia 
formed  part  of  the  Frankish  kingdom  under  the  name  oi  the  Spanish 
Mark.  Wilfrid  the  Shaggy  (VeUudo  or  VeUoso),  governor  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Bald,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  West  Frankish 
nonarch  (874)  and  established  the  independent  Condado  de  Barce- 
lona. The  Catalans  had  at  this  time  established  the  reputation,  which 
they  still  hold,  of  being  among  the  boldest  and  most  skilful  mar- 
iners of  Europe.  From  Count  Ramon  Berenguer  I.  (1036-76)  the 
land  received  an  admirable  code  of  laws,  the  celebrated  Cddigo  de 
lot  Vaatjes  de  Caialuna.  In  1149,  on  the  marriage  of  Ramon  Beren- 
guer IV.  with  Petronila,  daughter  and  heiress  of  King  Ramiro  II. 
(*el  Monje'),  Catalonia  was  united  with  Aragon  j  and  on  the  marriage 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  (1469)  both  these  countries  were  incor- 
porated with  Castile.  After  the  conquest  of  Granada  (1492)  Catal- 
onia ranked  simply  as  one  of  the  provinces  of  a  United  Spain.  Dur- 
ing the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  Catalonia  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Austrians.    The  sufferings  of  Barcelona  at  this  epoch 


t  The  pronunciation  of  this  dialect  diflfers  in  many  respects  from 
Spanish.  Thus  ch  at  the  end  of  a  word  sounds  like  k^  g  and  j  are  pro- 
nounced as  in  French^  ig  after  a  vowel  is  pronounced  like  the  Scottish  gut- 
tural ch  (puig  =  puch),  ny  like  the  Spanish  9,  and  x  like  sh.  The  Castil- 
ian  C(ua  del^  ccua  de  /a,  and  casa  de  are  represented  by  cal^  ca  kty  and  can. 
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are  borne  witness  to  by  its  coins  bearing  tbe  legend  ^Barolno  civitas 
obsessa'  (1714).  The  Bourbon  king  Philip  V.  wrote  of  the  citizens : 
*ils  sent  r^duits  ^  cinq  onces  de  viande  de  cheval  1' autre  jour,  et  ils 
ne  parlent  pas  de  se  rendre'.  Still  greater  heroism  was  shown  in 
1809  by  Gerona,  a  worthy  rival  of  Saragossa. 

Of  all  the  provinces  of  Spain,  Catalonia  makes  the  most  'European' 
impression.  In  a  s;eneral  way  it  resembles  Italy,  though  its  scenery 
is  much  less  attractive.  The  charms  of  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees  are 
difficult  of  access,  and  are  more  conveniently  reached  from  the 
French  side  of  the  range.  The  Montseny  has  scarcely  ever  been 
ascended  by  tourists,  though  the  view  it  commands  is  even  more 
extensive  than  that  from  the  Montserrat. 
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131-134  M.  Railway  (one  express  and  one  ordinary  train  daily)  in  5V4-10 
hrs.  (fares  27  fr.  20,  20  fr.  20,  12  fr.  80  c).  As  far  as  Port-BoUy  the  Spanish 
frontier-station  (V4-2  hrs.),  the  train  is  in  the  hands  of  the  CJiemin  de  Fer 
du  Midi  (in  the  reverse  direction  from  Cerhhre^  the  French  frontier-station); 
thence  to  Barcelona  (4V4-6V2  hrs.)  it  is  run  by  the  Compc^Ua  de  los  FerrO' 
carrile*  de  Tarragona  a  Barcelona  y  Francia  (fares  22  p.  20,  16  p.  80, 10  p. 
76  c).  Beyond  Empalme  the  express  follows  the  Inland  line,  while  six 
local  trains  run  from  this  point  to  Barcelona,  three  on  each  line  (comp^ 
pp.  190, 192).  —  Carriages  are  changed  and  luggage  is  examined  at  Port-Bou 
(orCerb^re),  where  a  detention  of  about  1  hr.  takes  place  (comp.  pp.  xii,  xiii). 
There  are  money-changers'*  offices  and  restaurants  at  both  Port-Bou  and 
Cerb^re;  and  there  are  also  railway-restaurants  at  OeronOy  Empalme^  and 
Barcelona.  —  For  the  Spanish  railways,  time-tables,  etc.,  see  pp.  xv-xvii. 

Perpignan  is  reached  by  express  from  Lyone  in  9-10  hrs.,  trom  Mar- 
ieiUe*  in  7  hrs. 

Perpignan  (80  ft.;  Grand  Hdtel  de  Perpignan;  H6t  de  France; 
H6t.  du  Nord  et  du  Petit-Paris^  and  others),  the  closely  built  old 
capital  of  the  Counts  of  Roussillon  and  now  of  the  department  of 
the  Pyr^n^es  Orientales,  is  a  fortress  of  the  first  class  and  lies  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tef,  V2  M.  from  the  railway-station.  Pop. 
33,900.  The  older  part  of  the  town  still  retains  in  many  respects 
a  decidedly  Spanish  character.  Spanish  influence  may  also  be 
traced  in  the  bold  span  of  the  nave  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
Cathedral  J  which  was  founded  in  1324  and  completed  in  the  16th 
century.  Among  the  other  old  buildings  the  most  interesting  are 
the  CastiUet  of  1319  (now  a  prison)  and  the  Loge  or  Lonja,  dating 
from  the  end  of  the  14th  cent,  and  now  occupied  by  the  Mairie  and 
a  caf^.  The  University  contains  a  small  gallery  of  paintings,  sculp- 
tures, and  drawings. 

6V2  M*  Comeilla.  —  8  M.  Elnej  the  ancient  llltberis^  with  a 
cathedral  of  the  12-16th  cent,  and  fine  Romanesque  cloisters.  — 
The  train  crosses  the  Tech.  10  M.  Palau-del-  Vidre;  13^2  M.  Argells- 
sur-Mer.  The  line  approaches  the  sea  and  tunnels  through  the 
Monts  AJhlres^  the  E.  foot-hills  of  the  Pyrenees.  —  17  M.  CoUiaure^ 
the  ancient  iOauco  lUiberis,   picturesquely  situated   on  the  coast, 
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with  an  old  castle.  Tunnel.  —  18  M.  Port-Vendres  (H6t.  Duiand), 
the  Portut  Veneris  of  the  Romans,  iwith  an  excellent  harbour  and 
good  sea-hathing.  Three  more  tunnels  are  threaded,  and  fine  views 
of  the  sea  are  enjoyed.  —  21  M.  BanyuUsw-Mefy  celebrated  for 
its  wine.  —  Beyond  two  more  tunnels  the  train  reaches  (25V2  M.) 
Cerb^re  (^Rail,  Restaur  ant  ^  d^j.  3,  D.  8^/2  fr.,  also  rooms),  the  last 
French  station  and  seat  of  the  French  custom-house.  Luggage  arriv- 
ing from  Spain  is  examined  here. 

The  railway  now  passes  in  a  tunnel  through  the  Col  des  Balistres 
(^Catalan,  dels  BeUiustres)^  which  here  forms  the  boundary  between 
France  and  Spain. 

27  M.  Port-Bon  (RaU.  Restaurant)^  the  first  Spanish  station, 
with  a  small  harbour  and  the  Spanish  custom-house  (Aduana). 
Travellers  should  defer  their  visit  to  the  buffet  till  after  their  sum- 
mons for  the  inspection  of  the  baggage. 

Soon  after  leaving  Port-Bou  we  pass  through  a  tunnel,  beyond 
which  we  obtain  a  grand  view  of  the  sea  and  Cape  Creus,  The  train 
crosses  the  Barrancos  (ravines)  de  la  Balca  and  del  Marqufs.  At 
(29  M.)  CuUra  we  cross  the  ^riera'  of  that  name,  and  a  little  later 
that  of  QarbeU  Two  tunnels.  Among  the  signs  that  we  have  fairly 
entered  Catalonia  are  the  water-wheels  (n6rias),  the  hedges  of  aloe, 
and  the  picturesque  costume  of  the  people,  including  the  red  caps 
(baratmoSy  gorrosjy  sandals  (espardenas^  alpargatas)  j  black  velvet 
knee-breeches,  red  sashes  (faja)^  and  shawls  (tapa-boca). 

31  M.  JUans&y  the  church-tower  of  which  resembles  a  fortress. 
The  railway  quits  the  shore  and  threads  two  tunnels.  —  36  M. 
Vilajvigaj  with  the  castle  of  Caramanso.  Here  also  are  two  char- 
acteristic Gatalonian  bell-towers,  consisting  simply  of  plain  walls, 
with  openings  in  which  the  beUs  hang.  To  the  right  we  have  superb 
views  of  the  snow-clad  Pyrenees  (Canigou^  Castabonncy  Puigmaly 
ete.),  with  the  deep  gap  of  the  Col  de  Portus  (Perthtts),  over  which 
Hannibal  marched  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  218.  To  the  left  are  Cape 
Creus  and  Cape  Norf^o.  The  wide  and  fertile  plain  which  the  rail- 
way now  traverses  is  the  wine-producing  Ampurddn,  which  derives 
its  name  from  the  ancient  Emporiae  (Ampurias,  see  p.  188).  It  is 
watered  by  the  Lloibregat  Menor,  the  Muga^  the  Manol,  and  the 
Fluxidy  all  of  which  the  train  crosses.  —  39Y2  M.  Perelada. 

43  M.  Tigneras  (Fonda  del  Comercio),  the  chief  place  of  the 
Amjmrdan,  is  an  uninteresting  town  with  9300  inhab.,  and  much 
exposed  to  fever  in  summer.  The  pentagonal  Castillo  dt  San  Fer- 
nando (480  ft.),  built  by  Cermifio  under  Ferdinand  VI.,  occupies 
the  site  of  an  old  Capuchin  convent.  On  the  last  Mon.  in  May  or  the 
first  Mon.  in  June  Figueras  is  the  starting-point  of  El  Profaso  de  la 
Tramontanay  a  processional  pilgrimage  which  has  for  its  goal  the 
Ermita  de  fenestra  Senora  de  RequesenSy  situated  among  the  moun- 
tains  15  M.  to  the  N.    It  commemorates  a  similar  pilgrimage  in 
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1612,  wMcli  resulted  in  the  chasing  away  of  a  severe  fever  epidemic 
by  the  Tramontana  (N.  wind).   The  celebrations  last  three  days. 

A  diligence  plies  from  Figueras  to  Rosas,  the  ancient  Rhode ^  a  small 
seaport  10  M.  to  the  £. ,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  gulf  formed  here. 
About  halfway  to  it  is  the  Castdlon  de  Ampurias,  the  name  of  which 
recalls  Emporiae,  an  ancient  Greek  colony  on  the  Gulf  of  Rosas. 

Another  diligence  runs  to  the  S.W.  up  the  valley  of  the  Fluvia  to 
CastellfvXUt  de  la  Roca  and  Oloty  which  form  the  geologically  interesting 
centre  of  a  volcanic  system  even  yet  active.  'The  eocene  tertiary  form- 
ation in  the  iloor  of  the  valley  is  penetrated  by  volcanic  eruptions  of 
a  basaltic  character.  Above  these  rise  14  eruptive  peaks,  some  of  which, 
such  as  the  Monte  de  Santa  Margarita  and  the  Boseh  de  Tosca,  of  perfectly 
conical  furm  and  with  well-preserved  craters,  have  poured  large  masses 
of  lava  over  the  tertiary  deposits.  Several  of  these  extinct  volcanoes  have 
fissures  and  holes,  through  which  air  is  expelled  with  great  violence  and 
noise.  Such  blow-holes  are  named  tm/adors  by  the  natives.  Gastellfuliit 
itself  lies  on  the  surface  of  a  stream  of  basaltic  lava,  which  consists  of 
live  strata  of  columnar  lava  piled  one  above  another  like  the  stories  of  a 
hou^e'  (Willkomm). 

47  M.  VilamaUa;  48V2  M.  Tcmyd;  60  M.  San  Miguel  de  Fluvia, 
with  an  old  Romanesque  tower.  We  cross  the  Fluvid,  The  geolog- 
ical formations  are  mainly  sandstone  and  breccia.  —  541/2  ^*  ^o,- 
marella.  The  train  descends  into  the  fruitful  valley  of  the  Ter. 
57  M.  8an  Jordi.  From  (69  M.)  Flassa  diligences  run  to  La  Bif^al 
and  the  naval  harbour  of  Pdlamos  (Brit,  vice-consul).  —  61  M.  Bot' 
dil8-Juy&;  63^2  M.  Celrd.  To  the  right  is  Sarrid,  with  a  large  stone 
bridge,  above  which  rise  the  Costa  Roja  and  (farther  on)  the  conical 
Roca  Corba  (3025  ft.).  The  train  skirts  the  N.  side  of  Gerona  and 
crosses  the  Ona,  which  here  joins  the  Ter  and  is  flanked  with  bal- 
conied houses.  The  station  lies  in  Jhe  P-^vP?^  ^*  *^®  town. 

69y2  M*  Gerona  (616  ft.;  Fonda  itcSiana)*  a  quaint  old  town 
with  Id, 600  inhab.,  lies  between  the  Ter  on  the  N.,  the  bleak  forti- 
fied height  of  Montjvich  on  the  N.E.,  and  the  Ona  on  the  W.  It 
lies  partly  in  the  plain,  and  partly  spreads  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre over  the  slopes  of  the  Montjuich.  A  bridge  over  the  Ofia 
connects  the  old  town  with  the  suburb  of  El  MercadcU.   The  OeUti- 

gans  flows  through  the  town  and  into  the  Ofia. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  town  was  Oerunda,  and  the  Arabs,  into  whose 
hands  it  feU  in  713.  called  it  Djervnda.  Charlemagne  took  it  from  the 
Moors  in  785,  but  they  recaptured  and  plundered  it  ten  years  later,  it 
was  restored  by  the  Counts  of  Barcelona.  After  the  union  of  Catalonia 
and  Aragon  (p.  i86)  the  crown-prince  bore  the  title  of  'Principe  de  Gerona". 
In  consequence  of  its  adherence  to  the  Hapsburga,  Gerona  was  deprived 
of  its  university  and  privileges  at  the  end  of  the  Spanish  War  of  Succes- 
sion. The  heroic  defence  of  ttie  town  in  18i>9  is  celebrated.  A  small 
Spanish  garrison,  aided  by  a  handful  of  English  volunteers,  resisted  for 
seven  long  months  a  French  army  of  35,000  men  under  Verdier,  St.  Cyr, 
and  Augereau;  and  it  was  famine  and  the  complete  lack  of  ammunition 
only  that  finally  caused  its  surrender  on  Dec.  12th.  Even  the  women  shared 
in  the  heroism  of  the  defenders.  Mariano  Alvarez^  who  commanded  the 
garrison,  was  utterly  prostrated  by  the  strain  of  the  defence  and  died  the 
following  year  (1810).  He  was  succeeded  by  Bamaniego.  The  French  lost 
15,000  men  during  the  siege. 

In  addition  to  its  beautiful  site  and  the  fine  view  from  its  citadel, 
Gerona  also  possesses  a  good  deal  of  architectural  interest. 
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The  Gothic  *  Gathbdbal  was  begun  in  1312  on  the  site  of  an 
earlier  church,  which  had  been  reconsecrated  in  1038,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors.  The  first  part  completed  was  the  apse, 
which  was  constructed,  after  the  plan  of  Barcelona  Cathedral,  with 
an  ambulatory  and  nine  radiating  chapels.  Enrique  of  Narborme 
and  Jacopo  de  FavariU  of  the  same  town  are  named  as  architects ; 
and  Bartholomi  Argenta  completed  this  part  of  the  church  in  1326- 
46.  In  1416  6uiUermo  Boffiy  made  the  plan  for  the  huge  aisleless 
nave ;  but  his  design  seemed  so  bold  to  the  cathedral  chapter,  that 
they  had  it  examined  by  a  special  junta  of  architects  before  adopting 
it.  The  nave  was  not  finished  till  well  on  in  the  16th  cent.  (1679?). 
The  campanile  was  begun  in  1581 ;  the  facade,  which  is  preceded 
by  a  flight  of  86  steps,  dates  from  1607  and  was  modernized  in 
1733.  The  terracotta  figures  of  apostles  at  the  8.  side-door  were 
executed  in  1468, 

Intbriob.  The  span  of  the  nave  is  T9  ft.  t,  without  counting  the  side 
chapels  between  the  huge  buttresses.  Unfortunately  the  effect  of  its  fine 
proportions  is  marred  by  the  intrusion  of  the  coro.  The  silleria  dates 
from  the  14th  cent,  but  was  modernize'1  in  the  16th.  The  Capflla  Mayor 
contains  the  elaborate  high-altar,  of  1320-48,  which  is  of  wood,  covered 
with  thin  plates  of  silver,  and  adorned  with  gildin?  and  coloured  stones. 
It  in  divided  into  three  stages  of  niches,  containing  reliefs,  and  stands 
under  a  canopy  of  similar  workmanship,  borne  by  four  columns.  The 
church  contains  numerous  tombs  and  monuments.  Amonc;  the  most  in- 
teresting are  those  of  Bishop  Bermgwr  (d.  1408),  in  the  capilla  mayor,  to 
the  Ieft(  of  Count  Ramon  Bermguer  II.  (d.  1082),  dating  from  the  end  of 
the  14th  cent.,  above  the  door. of  the  sacristy;  the  Counteu  Ermesindis 
(d.  1057),  between  the  chapels  of  Corpus  Christi  and  Ran  Juan;  Bishop 
Angksola^  and  Bernardo  de  Pau^  one  of  the  founders  of  the  church,  in  f'e 
Chapel  of  St.  Paul  (first  to  the  left  of  the  main  entrance;  monument  of  the 
ISth  cent.).  On  the  "N.  wall  is  the  wheel  of  beils  used  at  the  elevation  of 
the  host,  in  a  tasteful  wooden  case. 

The  irregular  Eomanesque  Cloistkbs  (Clausiro)  date  from  tbe  beginning 
of  the  12th  century.  The  Cementirio  de  los  Negros  contains  old  inscriptions 
and  tombstones.  Amon?  the  treasures  of  the  Archive  and  the  Sola  Capitular 
are  several  processional  crosses  Tguiones)  of  the  15-lBth  cent. ;  a  copy  of 
the  Apocalypse  of  974;  and  a  Bible  belonging  to  Charles  V.  of  France, 
illuminated  by  Bernardo  de  Mntina  (13th  cent.),  some  of  the  initials  of 
which  are  adorned  with  the  Arabic  words  for  'God  is  our  refuge'. 

A  little  to  the%r  of  the  cathedral  is  the  conspicuous  collegiate 
church  of  San  Fbliu,  which  is  in  the  Transitional  style,  though  the 
choir  was  not  finished  till  1318.  At  the  W.  end  are  two  octagonal 
towers,  one  of  which  is  unfinished,  while  the  other  ends  in  a  trunc- 
ated spire  (1392).  To  the  E.  the  church  ends  in  a  semicircular  apse, 
which  is  adjoined  by  a  smaller  apse  on  the  N.  and  two  small  apses 
on  the  S. 

Ihtbbiob.  Embedded  in  the  walls  of  the  choir  are  eight  sarcophagi, 
two  of  which  are  Roman  (Rape  of  Proserpine,  Lion  Hunt),  while  the  other 
six  are  early-Christian  and  bear  Biblical  scenes.  The  painted  and  gilded 
sarcophagus  above  the  high-altar  contains  the  remains  of  St.  Felix.  — 
The  cloisters  date  from  1357-68. 


+  The  nave  of  York  Cathedral  is  52  ft.  wide,  that  of  Notre  Dame  48  ft., 
that  of  Cologne  Cathedral  44  ft.,  that  of  Toulouse  Cathedral  63  ft. 
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To  their,  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Romanesque  church  of  San  Pedro 

de  lo8  Qalligans,  the  plan  of  which  resembles  that  of  San  Felfu.   Its 

E.  end  is  incorporated  in  the  newer  line  of  city-walls ,  of  which  Its 

apse  actually  forms  a  bulwark.    The  W.  door  has  some  fine  carving. 

The  cloisters  of  this  church  are  fitted  up  as  the  Museo  Provincial^ 

containing  architectural  remains,  Roman  and  Christian  tombs ,  and 

other  sculptures.  — Between  the  churches  of  SauFeliu  and  San  Pedro 

is  a  Capuchin  nunnery,  containing  the  so-called  Bano«Ara5«  (Moorish 

baths),  a  small  octagonal  building  with  columns,  which  was  probably 

built  as  a  Christian  chapel. 

From  Gerona  diligencefl  run  to  the  W.  to  Angles^  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ter;  to  the  S.E.  to  San  Feliu  de  QuixoU  (U.  S.  Cons.  Agent,  Jose  Sibils), 
on  the  sea-coast;  and  to  the  N.W.  to  Olot  (p.  188). 

Continuation  op  Railway.  The  train  sweeps  round  to  the  W, 
and  then  follows  the  valley  of  the  Ofia  towards  the  S.  —  72  M.  Fornella. 
To  the  right  are  the  Monies  de  San  HilariOj  to  the  left  the  Montes 
Oabdrraa,  The  fertile  district  is  sprinkled  with  small  pine- woods. 
—  75V2  M.  Riudelldts  de  la  Selva.   We  cross  the  Ofia. 

79  M.  Caldas  de  Malavella,  on  the  Riera  de  CaldaSj  with  thermal 
springs  (150°Fahr.),  known  to  the  Romans  and  containing  chlorine, 
potash,  and  magnesia.  The  season  ('temperada')  lasts  from  May  15th 
to  Oct.  15th.  —  The  scenery  is  attractive,  and  woods  abound. 

821/2  M.  Sils  lies  near  a  large  marshy  lake,  which  is  a  fruitful 
source  of  fever.  A  diligence  runs  hence  to  (6  M.)  Santa  Coloma  de 
FameSj  beautifully  situated  on  the  Montes  de  San  Hilario.  —  The 
railway  follows  the  W.  bank  of  the  lake  and  the  canal  which  drains 
it  and  crosses  the  Riera  de  Santa  Coloma. 

87  M.  Empalme  (Rail.  Restaurant),  a  junction  where  the  railway 
forks  into  the  Lima  Interior  (see  below)  and  the  Linea  del  Litoral 
(see  p.  192),  both  running  to  Barcelona  and  reaching  it  at  the  same 
terminus  (comp.  pp.  186,  194). 

The  Inland  Linb  skirts  the  N.W.  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  Nuestra 
Sefiora  de  Corredo  and  for  a  time  ascends  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
small  river  Tordera.  90  M.  Hostalrich,  a  cloottiy  built  little  town, 
picturesquely  situated  on  a  hiU  rising  from  tlie  Tordera  and  com- 
manded by  a  fort.  Some  of  the  houses  are  built  against  the  old  city 
walls,  in  which  windows  have  been  inserted.  The  strength  of  the 
natural  position  and  of  the  fortifications  of  this  picturesque  little 
town  has  made  it  figure  prominently  in  the  contests  between  France 
and  Spain  and  in  the  Catalonian  revolutions. 

The  dominant  feature  of  the  scenery  from  this  point  almost  all 
the  way  to  Barcelona  is  the  (right)  ^Montseny  (5690  ft.),  an  im- 
posing serrated  mountain-ridge,  describing  a  semicircle  round  the 
valley  of  the  Tordera.  It  is  generally  capped  with  snow.  The  ascent 
is  usually  made  from  ArbUdas,  to  which  a  diligence  runs  from 
Hostalrich.  —  We  now  cross  the  'rambla'  of  Arbucias  and  reach 
(94  M.)  Breda.  To  the  right  is  the  old  castle  of  Monsoliu.--  96  M. 
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OuMoy  the  first  station  in  the  province  of  Barcelona.  —  We  now  cross 
the  Bambla  de  Partagds  and  reach  (98^2  M.)  San  Celoni^  an  old 
eommandery  of  the  Templars.  —  100  M.  PalaiUordera.  To  theW.,  in 
an  attractive  plain,  is  the  village  of  Santa  Maria  de  Palautordera,  The 
train  crosses  the  Blamhla  de  Trenta  Pasos  and  enters  the  fertile  valley 
of  the  Mogent.  105M.  LUnds;  107V2  M.  Cardedeu.  We  now  descend 
the  slopes  of  the  Corro  and  enter  the  populous  district  of  VcUUsy 
watered  by  the  Mogent  and  the  Congost.    Its  central  point  is  — 

112  M.  Oranoll^n  del  Yallii,  an  Industrial  town  with  5800  in- 
hah.,  which  has  no  special  attractions  of  its  own  but  is  a  good  centre 

for  excursions. 

The  most  interesting  of  these  is  that  to  Btm  Miffuel  del  Fayy  an  im- 
posing basaltic  amphitheatre,  watered  by  the  Miguel  and  containing  an 
abandoned  convent  and  some  fine  waterfalls,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  which 
is  the  eburch  of  8t  Michael  of  Fay.  Adjacent  is  a  cavern  with  beautiful 
stalactites.  Other  'points  visited  from  Granoll^rs  are  the  castle  of  La 
Roea  (2Y2M.))  the  Romanesque  church  of  Stm  FeUu  de  Canovella*  (IM.), 
and  the  ermita  of  Nuestra  Smora  de  Beltula,  which  commands  a  view  of 
the  Montserrat  (p.  218). 

Fbom  GBAXoLLtos  TO  San  Juan  de  las  Abade&ab,  55  M. ,  railway  in 
3*/i-5»/4  hrs.  (fares  10  p.  5,  7  p.  55,  4  p.  66  c).  In  the  height  of  summer 
an  express  runs  direct  from  Barcelona  to  San  Juan  in  4  hrs.  —  The  line 
runs  towards  the  N.,  at  first  following  the  Congest.  2  M.  Lat  FranquesaM; 
5V2M.  La  GarHga.  To  the  right  rises  the  Montseny.  8  M.  Figard;  12  M. 
San  Martin  de  Ceniellas;  15  M.  CenMlcu,  with  a  Benaissanoe  church,  pic- 
turesquely situated  on  the  Fuig  del  Oiler.  Near  (18V2  H.)  Balenyd  are  Tona 
and  CoUsumna.)  two  villages  celebrated  for  their  cheese. 

25  M.  Yich  (1575  ft.),  an  old  town  and  bishop's  see  with  9100  inhab., 
is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Merder<t  a  small  affluent  of  the  Ter.  The 
Cathedral^  founded  in  1040  and  modernized  in  1803,  contains  a  fine  old 
marble  altar,  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Peter.  The  Gothic  cloisters 
of  the  14th  cent,  are  renowned  for  the  exquisite  tracery  in  their  windows. 
The  chapter-library  has  some  valuable  MS8.  The  important  Episcopal 
Muteo  Arqueoldgico  Artistico^  containing  antiquities,  pictures,  sculptures, 
etc.,  deserves  a  visit.  —  Beyond  Vich,  to  the  left,  is  the  village  of  Ottib^ 
above  which,  on  the  Monte  Salvador,  is  a  ruined  castle. 

The  railway  now  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Ter.  8OV2  M.  Manlleu; 
36  M.  Torelld ;  W^/t  M.  San  Qulrico.    We  enter  the  province  of  Oerona. 

48  M.  Kipoll  (2220  ft.),  a  small  town  with  2800  inhab.  and  important 
coal-pits ,  has  been  rebuilt  since  its  misfortunes  in  the  Carlist  wars.  Its 
chief  lion  is  the  fine  (^vreh  of  the  Benedictine  Convent  (now  suppressed), 
which  was  erected  by  "Wilfrid  the  Shaggy  (p.'llffijar'fhe  burial-place  of 
the  Counts  of  Barcelona  and  Besalu.  The  massive  nave  dates  from  the 
9- 10th  cent.,  the  transept  and  apse  from  the  11th,  the  side-chapels,  mon- 
uments, and  altars  from  the  12-15th,  and  the  choir  from  the  16th  century. 
'  f^S^^ggia^  CQvered  with  sculptures.  _T|hefiftT)aa»^Qfl<t^e  cloisteya  ha^ye 
tea  and  are  in  tjycusJtories*, —  From  Bipoll  '    "   '         .-     ^      *    . 


l2  flji^lip.a  and  are  in_twi]L-atQries^  — ' Trom'  Hipoll  bridle-pafBi  lead  to 

mgeerdd  &iid~Seo  de  Urgel  (p.  217). 

65  M.  San  Jwm  de  ku  Abadesas,  the  terminus  of  the  railway,  with 
large  iron  and  coal  mines.  —  A  road  leads  hence  to  Camprodon  (3T70  ft.), 
which  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  Val  de  Ter  and  the  Vol  de  Ritori,  two 
wild  and  little  explored  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Beyond  Granolltfrs  the  railway  crosses  the  Congost,  the  wild  valley 
of  which  is  seen  to  the  right.  117  M.  Montmeldj  lying  between  two 
isolated  hills.  We  cross  the  Rieraa  de  Pareto  and  de  MoUet,  To  the  right 
is  the  Conta  de  Mar;  to  the  left  are  the  Montanas  Matas  (1540  ft.) 
and  the  castle  of  La  Boca.  —  From  (19  M.)  Mollet  or  -San*  Fto^tw  de 
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Mollet  a  branch-railway  runs  to  the  N.W.  to  (9  M.")  Caldas  de  Mont- 
buy,  an  ancient  watering-place  with  hot  springs  (l58**  Fahr.). 

The  line  now  again  skirts  the  Gongost,  crossing  its  affluents  the 
Biera  de  Caldas^  the  RUra  8eca,  and  the  Ripollet.  To  j;he  left  is 
the  church  of  Reixaeh,  —  123  M.  Moncadaj  with  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  castle.  The  Congest,  now  called  the  Besds,  forces  its  way 
through  Monte]Tibid(ibo  (p.  211).  The  railway  runs  parallel  with 
that  to  Ltfrida  (R.  17),  between  the  Bes6s  on  the  right  and  the  AeS- 
qyia  del  Conde  on  the  left.  —  126  M.  Santa  Coloma  de  Qramanet^  on 
the  other  side  of  the  riTer,  with  many  villas ;  126^/4  M.  8an  AndrSs 
(Sant  Andreu)  de  Palomar^  a  manufacturing  suburb  of  Barcelona, 
with  12,700  inhab.;  1261/2  M.  Horia,  with  the  Laberinto  of  the 
Marqutfs  de  Alf arras  and  the  Casade  Fontalet,  the  residence  of  Arch- 
duke Charles  in  th&  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  —  128  M.  Clot, 
with  its  large  industrial  establishments,  is  included  within  the  limits 
of  Barcelona.  The  train  runs  between  factories  and  country-houses, 
sweeps  round  the  park,  passes  the  bull-ring  (left),  and  draws  up  in 
the  Estacidn  de  Francia  at  (131  M.)  Barcelona  (p.  194). 

The  Coast  Railway  {Lirua  de  Matar6  y  del  Litoral;  47  M., 
in  3-31/4  hrs. ;  fares  8  p.  80,  6  p.  73,  4  p.  68  c),  which  diverges  from 
the  inland  line  at  Empalme  (p.  190),  is  generally  considered  the 
more  attractive  of  the  two,  though  it  misses  the  view  of  the  imposing 
Montseny  (p.  190).  It  sweeps  round  to  the  N.  of  the  Sierra  de  Ma- 
zanet  and  then  descends  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Tordera. 

93  M.  (from  Perpignan)  Tordera;  the  small  town,  which  has 
some  reputation  for  its  lace,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river;  The 
fertile  region  around  is  intersected  by  hedges  of  aloe.  —  96^/2  M. 
BlaneSy  IV4M.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  town,  which  also  manufactures 
lace.  The  men,  as  in  most  of  these  coast-towns,  are  mostly  fisher- 
men, sailors,  or  tillers  of  the  soil. 

The  railway  turns  to  the  S.W.  at  right  angles  and  twice  crosses 
the  Tordera,  which  is  often  very  turbulent.  99  M.  Malgrat.  To  the 
right  lies  the  village  of  Santa  Susana. 

The  line  now  traverses  the  sandy  coast.  102 V2M.  Pineda;  104  M* 
Calella,  a  fishing-town  with  3600  inhabitants.  Several  rocky  points 
are  penetrated  by  means  of  tunnels.  Above  the  first  of  these  is  the 
lighthouse  of  La  Torreta.  Farther  on  is  the  promontory  of  La  Cobra. 
The  construction  of  this  part  of  the  line  is  full  of  interest.  IO61/2M. 
San  Pol  de  Mar^  at  the  foot  of  the  headland  of  that  name.  The 
headlands  of  Den  Batista  and  Cigala  are  passed  by  cuttings  and  tun- 
nels. —  Beyond  (109  M.)  Canet  de  Mar^  a  lace-  making  town  with 
3000  inhab. ,  we  intersect  the  promontories  of  Las  Rosas  and  La  Serp, 

1101/2 M.  Ar^nys  de  Mar  (Fondadel  Siglo),  a  town  of  4200  inhab., 
picturesquely  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Calvdrio.  On  tlie 
height  to  the  right  lies  Arinys  de  Munty  to  which  'tartanas'  (p.  263) 
ascend.     The  town  possesses  a  nautical  school,  maintained  by  the 
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merchants  of  Barcelona.  —  Just  beyond  the  station  is  a  tannel.  To 
the  light  are  the  Banos  de  Tito.  The  railway  winds  through  the 
rocks  on  the  seashore  and  crosses  the  CcUdetas.  On  the  right  rises 
the  Torre  de  los  Encantados. 

1121/2  M.  Caldetas  (Caldas  d'Estrach),  consisting  of  Caldetas  de 
Mar  and  Caldetas  de  Doll  (de  Arriba)^  or  lower  and  upper  Caldetas, 
and  possessing  some  warm  springs  (106*  Fahr.).  To  the  right  are  the 
castle  of  Rocaberti  and  a  number  of  country-houses.  Farther  on  are 
the  villages  of  San  Vicente  de  Llevaneras  and  San  Andrfs  de  Llevane- 
ras  and  the  tower  of  the  ruined  castle  of  Notri  Arfan.  We  cross  the 
rambla  of  San  Simon  and  traverse  the  suburb  of  Habana. 

117  M.  Matar6  (Fonda  de  MorUserrati  Restaurant  de  Francia)^ 
an  important  seaport  and  industrial  town ,  with  17,100  inhab.,  is 
divided  into  an  upper  or  old  town  and  a  lower  or  modem  town. 
The  Parish  Church  contains  paintings  by  Yiladomat  (p.  201)  and 
Montana. 

To  the  right,  as  we  continue  our  journey,  are  the  castle  of  Bo- 
riaehe  and  the  carbonated  chalybeate  spring  of  Argentona^  which  may 
be  reached  from  Mataro  (IV4  M.)  by  tartana.  Farther  on  are  Cabrera 
and  Cabrils^  known  for  their  roses  and  strawberries. 

1^1/2  M.  VUasar,  consisting  of  Vilasar  de  Dalt  (or  de  Arriba) 
and  Vilasar  de  Mar.  The  upper  town  still  possesses  a  few  mediaeval 
watch-towers  (atalayas),  dating  from  a  time  when  this  whole  coast 
had  to  be  guarded  against  pirates.  —  Farther  on  is  the  castle  of 
Vilasar,  with  the  Torre  del  Hommaje.  —  122  M.  Premid  de  Mar; 
then,  Premid  de  Daltj  almost  entirely  hidden  by  groves  of  oranges 
and  oUves. 

124  M.  Ocata,  with  a  Romanesque  and  a  mediaeval  tower,  is  a 
suburb  of  (1241/9  M.)  Masnou^  which  lies  in  a  picturesque  amphi- 
theatre. Tartanas  run  hence  to  the  orange-growing  village  of  Aleya. 
' —  The  train  crosses  the  AUya  and  the  Tava  and  threads  a  tunnel. 

1271/2  M.  Mongatj  with  a  castle  famed  for  its  resistance  to  the 
French  in  1808.  A  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  Car- 
thusian convent  of  Montalegre^  founded  by  Juan  de  Nea  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  16th  cent,  and  destroyed  in  the  stormy  year  1836. 

1281/2  M.  Badalona,  the  Betulo  of  the  Romans  and  now  one  of 
the  outer  suburbs  of  Barcelona,  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  plain  and 
contains  14,800  inhab.  and  several  large  factories.  —  Farther  on  we 
cross  the  Besds  (p.  192),  the  water  of  which  is  in  summer  sometimes 
entirely  absorbed  by  the  needs  of  Barcelona.  We  pass  many  other 
factories  and  the  suburb  of  (I3I1/2M.)  PuMo  Nuevo,  which  contains 
the  E.  cemetery  (p.  210).  To  the  right  is  the  park,  to  the  left  are 
the  hull-ring  and  Barcelone'ta. 

134  M.  Barcelona,  see  p.  194. 
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Railway  Stations.    1.  JSstacidn  de  Francia^  Paseo  de  la  Aduana  (PI, 
9,  10^  restaurant),  near  the  harbour,  for  the  railways  to  Gerona,  Port-] 
and  Perpignan  (R.  15),  lo  Martorell  (Reus  ^  R.  19b),  to  San  Vicente  de 
ders,  Reus,  and  Saragossa  (R.  19),  via  San  Vicente  to  Roda    de  Bar^ 
Picamoixons  (L^rida ;  p.  216),  and  to  Tarragona  (Tortosa,  Valencia;  R. 
,  also  for  the  express  to  Madrid  via  Villanueva  every  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and 
evening,  returning  from  Madrid  on  Mon.,  Wed.,   and  Frid.  —  2.  Estc 
del  Norte  (PI.  I,  8;  restaurant),  for  trains  to  Monistrol,   Ldrida,  and  Sj 
gossa  (R.  17).  —  3.  Bstaddn  de   Villanueva  (PI.  E,  10),    a    supplemeni 
station  for  the  coast-line  to  Reus.  —  4.  Ettacidn  de  Sarrid  (PI.  G,  8), 
local  trains  to  Sarrid.  —  The  trains  are  met  by  the  Hotel  Omnibuses, 
Omnibus  General  (comp.  p.  xvi;  fare  25  c.,  each  article  of  luggage  25-90 
and  Cabs  (p.  195).  —  Despacho  Central  (p.  xvi),  Rambla  del  Centre  (PI,  F, 

Arrival  by  Sea.    The  steamers  anchor  to  buoys  or  land  on  the  quJ 
of  the  inner  port.  Rowing-boats  always  ply  to  meet  vessels   (50  c,  ea 
article  of  luggage  25-50  c).     The  porter  (Faj'in  or  Mozo  de  Cordel),   wJ 
carries  the  luggage  to  the  Aduana^   receives  V2-I  P-     Drive  thence  to  t| 
hotel,  see  above. 

Hotels  (comp.   p.  xx   and  PI.   II,   p.   198).     *Grand  Hotel   (formei 
Cuatro  Naciones;  PI.  a,  F  9),   Rambla   del  Centro  35,   opposite  the  Teati 
Principal,   d^j.   with  wine  4,  D.  with  wine  5,   pens,   from  10  p.;  *QBAa 
Hotel  Continental  (PI.  b  ^  G,  8),  Rambla  Canaletas  10,   at   the  comer 
the  Plaza  de  Cataluna,   with  a  large   caf^-restaurant,  d^j.   or  D.  5,  pei 
from   10  p.  J  *6ean  Hotel  de   Inglatebra,   corner  of  Paseo   de   Grac 
and  Puerta  del  Aneel  (PI.  G,  8);   ^Hot.  Falcon  t  Central  (PI.  ci  F, 
Plaza  del  Teatro  5,    d^j.   or  D.   8,    pens.   10-12  p.;    *Hot.   de   Obiem 
(PI.  di  F,  9),  Rambla  del  Centro  20,   W.  side,  dej.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  8-12iA 
omn.  1V2  p.  i  Hotel  Ambos  Mdndos,  Ronda  San  Pedro.  —  Less  preteni 


(PI.  g;  F,  9),  Llano  de  la  Boqueria  1,  comer  of  the  Rambla  del  Centri 
pens.  5 p.  \  Fonda  del  Comeeoio,  Calle  Escudillers  15  (PI.  G,  9),  pens.  5-6  p.l 
Hotel  de  Cataluna,  Plaza  Real  (PI.  F,  9),  pens,  from  5  p. ;  FoiTda  DEt* 
Univebso,  Plaza  de  Palacio  3  (PI.  H,  9).  near  the  harbour,  pens,  from  5  p. 
—  Casas  de  Huespedes  (comp.  p.  xx).  Pedro  Mayoral^  Oalle  Col6n  3; 
Casa  Americana^  Calle  San  Pablo  32;  Simonetli^  Plaza  del  Teatro  3 ;  Casa  Ran- 
zini,  Paseo  Colon;  Mrs.  De  Bergue^  Rambla  Catalufia  128.  —  Furnished 
Scorns.  Maison  MeubUe  de  Franfois,  Calle  de  los  Escudillers  6  (PI.  G,  9); 
Maisons  MevbUes^  Rambla  del  Centro  37,  Calle  Conde  del  Asalto  20,  and 
Calle  Union  4  (English  spoken). 

Cafes  (comp.  p.  xxii),  generally  elegantly  fitted  up,  especially  those  in 
the  Rambla  del  Centro;  many  are  also  restaurants.  On  the  W.  side  of 
the  Rambla,  named  from  S.  to  N. :  Amerieano,  Oriente  (see  above),  Licea 
(in  the  Teatro  del  Liceo);  on  the  E.  side:  CteniraZ  (see  above),  Suizo^  Paris 
(both  with  restaurant  and  a  second  entrance  in  the  Plaza  Real),  Martin^ 
Continental  (see  above).  Cafi  de  Francia  (see  below);  Ca/4  Espafiol^  Plaza 
Real,  with  a  large  billiard-room;  Cafi  de  la  Alhambra^  Paseo  de  Gracia  25; 
Caf6  Colon,  Cafi  Novedades,  both  in  the  Paseo  de  Gracia,  with  large  billiard 
rooms.  —  In  stunmer  numerous  Horchaterias  (comp.  p.  xxii)  are  open. 

Bestaurants  (comp.  p.  xxi).  At  roost  of  the  above-named  caf^s  and 
hotels.  Also:  *Restaurant  dfe  Francia,  Plaza  Real  12,  ddj.  from  4,  D.  from 
5  p. ;  Restaurant  de  Martin,  Rambla  del  Centro  5,  d^j.  or  D.  from  4  p.  ;  Re- 
staurant Universal,  Rambla  Santa  Monica  2,  moderate.  *Restaurant  Miramar, 
on  the  Montjuich,  with  fine  view.  In  summer  there  are  two  caf^s- 
restaurants  at  the  BaSios  de  Mar  (p.  196). 
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t  In  the  references  to  the  plans  of  the  city,  PI.  I  indicates  the  large 
general  plan  opposite,  PI.  II  that  of  the  inner  city.  References  where 
neither  numeral  ia  given  apply  to  both  plans. 
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Beer  Honsee  ( Cerveceria$).hl\  wii^  Bavarien  beer.  ButauratU  Gam- 
drmtM,  Bambla  Santa  Monica  29,  E.  side;  Leon  d'Oro,  Plaza  del  Teatro  6; 
LdtDenhr&u^  Bambla  del  Gentro,  W.  side;  Cafi  8uito,  see  p.  194;  Ca/4- 
BJestomrant  Continental,  see  p.  194;  Rettawant  Pemntuktr^  Plaza  de  Oataluna; 
Cafi  Alhambra,  see  p.  194;  Gerveceria  Oambrinus^  Plaza  Cataluna. 

Cabs  iCoche*  de  Flaza^  Carruajea;  tari£f  in 
each  vehicle). 

Cab  with  one  horse,  per  drive 


Cab  with  two  horses, 


n  1 

per  hour 

per  drive 


at  night 


at  night 


,  at  night 
hour        .     . 


1-2  pers. 

3-4  pers. 

1      p. 

11/2  p. 

1V2» 

2      , 

2      „ 

2V2  , 

3      „ 

3V2   n 

2      „ 

3        n 

3      „ 

3V«     T, 

3      „ 

m   n 

5      „ 

6        „ 

»  7>  1  I*er 

»  »  „         ,  at  night 

The  night-fares  are  due  in  winter  from  8  p.m.  to  7  a.m.,  in  sum- 
mer from  9  p.m.  to  5  a.m.  —  An  extra  fare  of  50  c.  is  charged  for  drives 
to  Railway  Stations  and  Steamboat  Quays.  Luggage  up  to  66  lbs.  is  reckoned 
as  Ipers. ;  the  driver  is  bound  to  carry  it  from  the  house  to  the  cab  or 
vice  versa.  In  driving  by  time  (por  hora)  the  first  hour  is  paid  for  in 
full,  each  hour  additional  is  charged  as  half-an-hour.  —  For  drives  outoide 
the  town  the  tariff  per  hour  is  usually  paid,  but  the  consent  of  the  driver 
must  be  previously  obtained.  —  In  the  case  of  complaints  the  coachman 
is  bound  to  drive  his  passenger  to  the  Alcaldta  without  charge. 

Tramways  (Tranvicu):  comp.  the  Plan  and  p.  201;  fare  10  c,  on  Sun. 
and  holidays  15  c.  The  main  lines  cross  the  city  from  the  harbour  to 
Gracia  and  run  round  the  old  town  (Tranvia  de  Circnnvalacidn) ;  others 
run  to  Barceloneta  and  other  suburbs.  Electric  Lines  are  now  being  laid 
through  the  principal  streets  and  to  the  suburbs.  —  Stkam  Tkamwat  from 
the  Plaza  de  Cataluna  to  San  Oervasio^  Badalona,  Clot,  Sans^  and  Sarrid. 

Harbour  Steamers  (Vapores  Onmibits)  ply  every  10  min.  from  the  Em- 
barcadero  de  la  Paz  (PI.  F,  10)  to  Barceloneta  (p.  210;  fare  10  c,  there  and 
back  15  c.). 

Steamers  (comp.  p.  xvii)  ply  from  Barcelona  to  Cette ,  Marseilles, 
Genoa,  Valencia,  Hahon,  Palma,  Malaga,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  London, 
Egypt,  Manila,  Cuba,  Central  and  Southern  America,  etc.  Almost  all  the 
otfices  (Despachos)  are  in  the  Paseo  de  Colon  and  Paseo  de  Isabel  Segunda 
(PL  G,  9,  10)  and  the  Plaza  de  Palacio  (PI.  H,  9, 10). 

The  Post  Office  (Correo,  PI.  F  8;  comp.  p.  xviii),  in  the  Plaza  del  Buen- 
suceso,  is  open  for  'poste  restante'  business  8-11  and  3-6,  for  delivery  of 
registered  letters  9-1,  for  the  despatch  of  registered  letters  to  foreign  countries 
10.30-2.30  and  6-9,  for  money-order  business  10-12  and  3-6.  —  Telegraph 
Office  (TeUgrafos) ,  Ronda  de  la  Universidad  19  (PI-  E,  7)  and  Plaza  del 
Teatro.  —  Telephone  Office  (Telifonos),  CiUe  de  Zurbano  4,  near  the  Plaza 
Beal  (PI.  F,  9j. 

Theatres  (comp.  p.  xxvi;  performances  usually  from  mid-Sept,  to  the 
end  of  May).  *Qran  Teatro  del  Liceo  (PI.  F,  9),  Rambla  del  Centre,  built 
in  1847,  with  room  for  3600 persons.  Italian  operas;  price*?  as  in  the  Teatro 
B-eal  of  Madrid  (p.  57).  —  Teatro  Principal  (PI.  F,  9),  Plaza  del  Teatro ; 
2600  seats.  Dramas,  comedies,  and  ballets ;  performances  by  Italism  com- 
panies in  spring.  —  Teatro  del  Circo  Barcelon^s,  Calle  de  Montserrat;  Teatro 
Lirico  (PI.  I;  G,  6),  Calle  de  Mallorca;  Teatro  de  Cataluna,  Rambla  de  Cata- 
luna; T.  de  Novedades  (PI.  G,  7),  Calle  Caspe  (Circus  in  summer);  T.  Tivoli 
(PI,  G,  7),  Calle  Caspe,  a  summer- theatre.  —  Theatres  of  Varieties  (Cafis 
Cantantes):  Eden  Concert,  Calle  Conde  del  Asalto  12;  Alcazar  Eepc^l,  Calle 
de  la  Union  7;    Palais  des  Fleurs,  Calle  de  los  Escudillers  6. 

Bull  "SLing  (Plaza  de  Toros;  PI.  H  10;  comp.  p.  xxvi),  in  Barceloneta, 
built  in  1834  and  renewed  in  1887,  with  14,500  places.  The  ^corridas'  do 
not  rank  very  high;  the  Catalan  lacks  the  'embestida'  of  the  Spaniard. 

Cycling  Kink  {Velddromo;  PL  I,  B  3),  built  in  1893,  Calle  de  Molodell, 
in  the  suburb  of  Gervasio,  not  far  from  the  Bonanova  station  (p.  211). 
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Basque  Ball  Games  iJuegos  de  Pelota;  comp.  p.  xxix)  in  the  FrorUdn 
Baretlonit  (PI.  I;  I,  7),  Galle  de  la  Diputaci6n,  built  in  1893  (3000 seats), 
and  in  the  Frontdn  Condal  in  Gracia,  a  large  covered  building  lighted  by 
electricity,  where  games  go  on  also  at  night. 

Shops  (comp.  p.  xxiii).  The  best  are  in  the  Galle  de  Fernando  Septimo 
and  the  Plaza  Real.  Among  the  chief  local  manufactures  may  be  mentioned 
the  beautiful  point  lace  (puntas^  encajes)  and  blond  lace  (blondcuy  encajes 
de  seda).  The  cloth  made  in  the  factories  of  Sabadell  is  also  fine.  —  The 
swords,  knives,  and  inlaid  work  of  Toledo  (p.  147)  are  sold  by  Vive*^  Calle 
de  Fernando  Septimo  23.  —  Tasteful  objects  in  gold  and  silver,  such  as 
the  arracadcu  or  Gatalonian  earrings,  in  the  Galle  de  la  Platerfa.  —  Pre- 
served meats,  confectionery,  and  liqueurs  kept  by  Parent  Eermanos,  Rambla 
del  Centro  36,  and  Fortuny  Hermanos^  Calle  Hospital. 

Booksellers.  LSbreria  Franeesa,  Enrique  Lopezy  A.  Verdaguer^  Rambla 
del  Centro,  Nos.  8,  20,  and  5^  LUtreria  Nacional  y  Extranjera  (Schulze), 
Calle  Gonde  de  Asalto  15  (also  photographs  and  music  ^  information  will- 
ingly given  to  strangers).  —  Photogbaphs:  Duran^  Calle  Fernando  33. 

Cigars,  see  p.  xxiii.  Genuine  'Tabagos  Habanos''  may  be  obtained  at 
Rambla  del  Centro  32. 

Banks.  Gridit  Lyornnait^  Rambla  del  Centro  28;  Banco  de  EspctXa^ 
Rambla  de  Santa  H6nica  27;  Vidal  Quadras  Eermanos,  Porticos  de  Vidal2. 

—  Money  Changers  (Carnbistas  de  Moneda;  comp.  p.  xii):  Cridit  Lyonnais. 
see  above;  several  others  in  the  Rambla  del  Centro. 

Baths  (BiiHos):  Pasaje  de  la  Paz  3,  Rambla  de  Estudios  9,  Galle  del 
Teatro  9.  In  summer  warm  and  cold  sea-water  baths  (50  c,  bathing  dress 
25  c.)  may  be  had  at  the  BaHos  de  Mar^  Barceloneta.  Swimmers  will  find 
it  preferable  to  take  a  boat  and  row  to  the  outer  harbour. 

Physicians.  Dr.  B.  Robert^  Calle  Cortes  248  •,  Dr.  Rodr.  Mendez.,  Paseo 
de  Gracia  90;  Dr.  Bonet^  Paseo  de  Gracia  24;  Dr.  Cardenal,  Pasaje  3Ier- 
cader  13:  Dr.  Franc.  Pasarell^  Dormitorio  de  San  Francisco  25.  Homeo- 
pathic: Dr.  Joti  Civil,  Calle  Santa  Ana  24.  —  Dentists.  Dr.  Montgomery, 
Dr.  Williamtj  both  Rambla  Cataluna;  Dr.  Cabedo,  Plaza  Real;  Dv/reme, 
Rambla  de  Ganaletas  4. 

Apothecaries.  Farmdcia  del  Olobo  (Dr.  Jimeno),  Plaza  Real:  Fartndcia 
del  Dr.  Eormiguera.  Calle  de  Fernando  Septimo;  Farmdcia  de  Colon  de 
Tomcu  SanchiSy  Bambla  del  Centro  31. 

Consulates.  British  Consul,  J.  F.  Roberts,  Calle  de  la  Plata  7;  Vice-Con- 
sul,  F.  Witty;  Pro-Consul,  John  W.  Witty.  —  U.S.  Consul  General,  Herbert 
W.  Bowen,  Rambla  de  Santa  Monica  2;  Vice-Consul,  E.  E.  Rider. 

Lloyd's  Agents.    MacAndrews  A  Co.,  13  Porticos  de  Xifre. 

English  Gharch,  Calle  de  las  Cortes  345;  chaplain.  Rev.  0.  F.  Jackson, 
Galle  de  Bruch  129.  —  Seamen's  Institute,  Calle  Cristina  8. 

Exhibition  of  Art  in  the  Salon  Paris,  Calle  de  Petritxol  3  (E.  side  of 
the  Rambla  San  Jos6),  open  throughout  the  year.  —  IndustricU  or  Inter- 
national Exhibition  in  spring. 

Popular  Festivals.  Jan.  Ist.  New  Yearns  Day.  —  Jan.  8th.  Concepcion  de 
la  ImmactUada.  —  Jan.  17th.  Fite  of  St.  Antony,  with  blessing  of  domestic 
animals  (*caballerfas').  —  Feb.  12th.  Fite  of  St.  Eulalia,  at  Sarrii  (p.  211). 

—  From  Jan.  till  the  end  of  the  Carnival  Masked  Balls  (Bailes  de  Mascaras) 
are  held  at  the  different  theatres.  The  last  day  of  the  Carnival  is  celebrated 
with  great  exuberance,  before  its  'buriar  on  the  first  day  of  Lent  (Miircoles 
de  Ceniza).  Probably  more  than  half  the  population  of  Barcelona  -passes 
the  day  outside  the  gates.  —  On  March  3rd  takes  place  a  great  Romerfa 
to  Riva  de  Monte,  above  Gracia  (p.  211).  —  St.  Joseph's  Day  (Mar.  19th)  is 
kept  by  a  round  of  eating  and  drinking  in  the  confectioners'  shops,  dairies, 
and  taverns.  —  The  Lcmtb  Fair  takes  place  in  Gracia  and  the  Pas^o  de 
Gracia  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  —  April  23rd.  Fite  of  St.  George  in  his 
chapel  (p.  207),  with  a  fair  for  flowers  and  toys  in  the  Audiencia.  —  On 
the  first  Sun.  in  May,  in  the  Sala  de  Gontrataciones  of  the  Loiya  (p.  208), 
are  held  the  so-called  Jochs  Floral,  or  Floral  Games,  a  series  of  poetic  con- 
tests, for  which  the  prize,  after  the  Provencal  fashion,  is  an  artificial  flower 
or   the  title  *Mestre   en  Gay   Saber'  (Master  of  the  Gay   Science).    These 
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conteats  Were  founded  by  John  I.  of  Aragon  in  1393  for  the  encouragement 
of  Catalan  poetry,  and  were  resuscitated  in  1849.  —  On  Corptu  Chritti  Dav 
the  young  people  distribute  flowers  and  sweetmeats  among  the  ladies,  and 
there  is  a  great  procession  from  the  Cathedral  all  round  the  old  city.  —  The 
fStes  of  St.  John  and  St.  Peter  are  celebrated  by  bull-fights  and  by  music 
and  dancing  in  the  Rambia  and  the  Paseo  de  Gracia  (p.  202).  —  Sept.  24tb. 
Fiesta  Mayor  de  Barcelona^  a  great  holiday  with  bull-fights.  —  On  the  Day  of 
All  Saints  and  the  Day  of  All  SotUs  (Nov.  1st  and  2nd)  the  cemeteries  are  vi- 
sited and  the  graves  decked  with  flowers.  —  On  St.  Thomas's  Day  (Dec.  21st) 
is  held  the  annual  Fair  of  Barcelona,  frequented  by  picturesque  peasants. 

Chief  ^.ttractiona  (1V2-2  days).  1st  Day.  Walk  from  the  Columbus 
Monument  (p.  199)  up  the  Rambia  (p.  200)-,  Plaza  Beat  (p.  200)  ^  through 
the  Calle  de  Fernando  Septimo  to  the  J^za  de  la  Constitueidn^  with  the 
Diputaddn  (p.  206)^  Cathedral  (p.  203).  Affemoon:  Through  the  Calle  de 
la  Princesa  to  the  Park  (d.  209);  Plaza  de  Palacio  (p.  208);  Harbour  (p.  199); 
Santa  Maria  del  Mar  (p.  208).  —  2nd  Day.  Along  the  Rambia  to  the  Plaza 
de  CaidhMa  (p.  201);  Paseo  de  Gracia  (p.  202).    Excursion  to  Sarrid  (p.  211). 

Barcelonft,  the  capital  of  the  old  Principado  de  Catalufia,  and 
now  seat  of  the  Captain-General  of  Catalonia,  of  a  bishop,  and  of  a 
university,  lies  in  the  same  latitade  as  Rome,  in  an  undulating  plain, 
-wMcli  slopes  gradually  up  to  the  hills  on  the  N.W.  (highest  point 
TibidabOj  1745  ft.)  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Montanae 
Malas  and  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Montjuich  (p.  210).  The  natural 
outlets  of  this  pleasant  basin  (6  M.  long  and  2^/2-^  M.  wide)  are  the 
valley  of  the  Be8<Ss  on  the  N.  and  a  gap  on  the  S.W.  leading  to  the 
spacious  valley  of  the  Llobregat.  The  whole  of  the  undulating  plain 
is  covered  witii  the  so-called  ExtramuroSy  consisting  of  innumerable 
villages  (pueblos J,  palaces,  manufactories,  farms,  rural  churches 
(ermitasj,  and  country-houses  (iorres).  These  now  crowd  so  closely 
upon  one  another  that  the  new  Barcelona  may  he  expected  in  a  few 
more  years  to  he  ten  times  as  large  as  the  old  city.  The  chief  point 
of  interest  for  the  stranger  is  Old  Barcelona^  lying  at  the  S.  end  of 
the  basin,  near  the  base  of  the  Montjuich.  The  so-called  Enaanche 
(extensions)  or  new  quarters  contain  a  great  number  of  tasteful  and 
even  magnificent  modern  buildings. 

Old  Barcelona  forms  a  kind  of  irregular  hexagon,  the  S.E.  side 
of  which  is  bounded  by  the  harbour.  From  about  the  middle  of  this, 
towards  the  N. ,  runs  a  wide  street  named  the  Rambia  (p.  200),  which 
intersects  the  whole  of  the  old  city,  dividing  it  into  the  Rihefa  on 
the  E.  and  the  Arrab&l  on  the  W.  About  halfway  up  the  Rambia, 
to  the  right,  diverges  the  Calle  de  Fernando  Septimo,  leading,  with 
its  prolongations  the  Calle  de  Jaime  Primero  and  the  Calle  de  la 
Princesa,  to  the  Park  (p.  209).  This  line  of  streets  traverses  the 
so-called  Monte  Tdber,  a  low  hill  which  formed  the  original  Romano- 
Carthaginian  kernel  of  the  town.  Its  highest  point  is  now  occupied  by 
the  cathedral.  The  place  of  the  old  city-walls  is  now  taken  by  wide 
boulevards.  To  the  W.  and  N.  these  are  known  as  'rondas' ;  to  the 
N.E.  they  combine,  under  the  name  of  the  Sfil6n  de  San  Juan  and 
the  Pas^o  de  la  Industria,  with  the  park.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Rambia,  the  streets  of  the  old  town  are  dark  and  narrow ;  they  are, 
however,  the  scene  of  a  perpetual  activity  and  their  balconied  houses 
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are  handsome  and  picturesque.  Squares  and  open  spaces  are  con- 
spicuously absent,  and  there  is  no  free  view  of  the  sea,  which  is 
almost  entirely  concealed  by  the  lofty  moles,  the  shipping  at  the 
wharves,  and  the  suburb  of  Barceloneta.  The  city  is  seen  at  i^  beet 
in  an  afternoon  stroll  under  the  shady  plane-trees  of  the  Rambla, 
or  after  dark,  when  the  shops  in  the  Oalle  de  Fernando  Septimo  and 
the  eaf^s  in  the  Rambla  are  brilliantly  illuminated  and  thousands  of 
promenaders  are  enjoying  the  cool  evening-breeze  from  the  hills. 
Under  such  conditions  as  these  the  modem  traveller  may  almost  be 
tempted  to  agree  with  Don  .Quixote  (II.  72)  when  he  calls  Barcelona 
*the  seat  of  courtesy,  the  haven  of  strangers,  the  refuge  of  the  dis- 
tressed, the  mother  of  the  valiant,  the  champion  of  the  wronged,  the 
abode  of  true  friendship,  and  unique  both  in  beauty  and  situation.' 

The  Climate  of  Barcelona  (comp.  p.  xxxl)is  singularly  pleasant ; 
the  summer  is  not  too  warm,  while  in  winter  it  almost  never  freezes 
and  snow  is  a  great  rarity.  The  prevailing  winds  are  the  Llevant,  or 
rain-bringing  E.  wind;  the  Qargal^  or  N.E.  wind,  which  blows 
mainly  in  spring  and  is  also  moist;  the  S.W.  Lleoeig  or  Qarhi^  which 
betokens  clear  weather;  and  the  Ary  Mestraly  or  N.W.  wind,  the 
harbinger  of  winter.  Its  sheltered  situation  adapts  Barcelona  for  a 
winter-residence  for  invalids,  but  they  should  seek  a  dwelling  to  the 
E.  of  the  Rambla,  or  near  the  Paseo  de  Gracia  (p.  202)  or  some 
similar  point  in  the  sunny  Ensanche. 

The  History  of  Barcelona  coincides  with  that  of  Catalonia  (p.  185). 
The  old  name  of  the  city  (Barcino)  is  generally,  but  erroneously,  connected 
with  Hamilcar  Barca,  the  Carthaginian.  By  Augustus  it  was  raised,  under 
the  name  of  JiUia  Aufftuia  JPia  Faventia,  to  the  rank  of  a  Roman  colony; 
and  soon  attained  a  considerable  importance,  rivalling  Tarraco  and  Emporiffi. 
Bardnona  grew  and  flourished  under  the  Visigoths,  who  twice  (415  and  531) 
made  it  their  temporary  capital  (comp.  p.  129).  Church-councils  were  held 
here  in  540  and  5^.  The  Moors  captured  Bardjaluna  in  713,  Saint  Louis  in 
801.  From  874  onwards  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Counts  of  Barcelona  (p.  185). 
During  this  period  and  afterwards,  when  Catalonia  was  united  with 
Aragon,  Barcelona  rivalled  Genoa  and  Venice  as  one  of  the  three  great 
trading  cities  of  the  Mediterranean.  'She  divided  with  them  the  lucrative 
commerce  with  Alexandria^  and  her  port,  thronged  with  foreigners  from 
every  nation,  became  a  principal  emporium  in  the  Mediterranean  for  the 
spices,  drugs,  perfumes,  and  other  rich  commodities  of  the  East,  whence 
they  were  diffused  over  the  interior  of  Spain  and  the  European  Continent 
(PretcoU).  Its  ConstUado  del  Mar^  or  code  of  maritime  law,  with  which 
it  was  invested  in  1258  by  James  I.  of  Aragon,  became,  under  the  name 
of  'C(5digo  de  las  Costumbres  Maritimas  de  Barcelona',  as  authoritative  in 
mediaeval  Europe  as  the  Ehodian  laws  were  in  antiquity.  The  union 
with  Castile,  and  still  more  the  great  discoveries  of  the  15th  cent.,  were 
serious  blows  to  its  commercial  supremacy.  Barcelona  naturally  laid  the 
blame  for  its  decline  on  the  policy  of  the  'Spanish''  government,  and  hence 
its  sympathies  long  oscillated  between  France  and  Spain.  Unsuccessful 
attempts  at  revolt,  especially  that  in  the  Spanish  War  of  Succession,  led  to 
the  abolition  of  its  fu^ros  (p.  185).  The  Bourbon  dynasty  built  the  citadel 
and  the  hated  walls,  which  were  all  the  more  intolerable  because  the  city 
was  rapidly  growing  in  industrial  importance.  The  whole  history  of 
Barcelona  since  then  resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  revolts ,  street-fights, 
and  bombardments,  the  main  object  of  which  was  the  destruction  of  the 
JJ*™P^ng  fortifications.    The  desired  liberty,  however,  was  not  attained 
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*Tbe  architectural  history  of  Barcelona  is  much  more  complete,  whilst 
its  buildings  are  more  numerous,  than  those  of  any  of  our  own  old  cities, 
of  which  it  is  in  some  sort  the  rival . . .  The  architecture  of  Gataluna 
had  B^any  peculiarities,  and  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
when  most  of  the  great  buildings  of  Barcelona  were  being  erected,  they 
were  so  marked  a^  to  justify  me,  I  think,  in  calling  the  style  as  completely 
and  exclusively  national  or  provincial,  as,  to  take  a  contemporary  English 
example,  was  our  own  Norfolk  middle-pointed.  The  examination  of  them 
will,  therefore,  have  much  more  value  and  interesj;  than  that  of  even 
grander  buildings  erected  in  a  style  transplanted  from  another  country, 
such  as  we  see  at  Burgos  and  Toledo^  and  beside  this,  there  was  one 
great  problem  which  I  may  venture  to  say  that  the  Catalan  architects  satis- 
factorily solved  —  the  erection  of  churches  of  enormous  and  almost  un- 
equalled internal  width'  (Street).  faK^pD         fl^i^^ 

Barcelona  itself  contains  about  ii70;yQ0  inhab. ,  but  this  figure 
is  increased  to  ^00,000  if  we  include  the  following  suburbs,  which 
are  now  part  of  the  city :  Sans^  Las  CortSy  San  Oervasio  de  Cos-' 
solasj  Ordcia,  Horta,  San  Andrea  de  Palomar^  and  San  Martin  de 
Provensals.  It  is  well  entitled  by  the  volume  of  its  industry  to  the 
title  of  the  'Manchester  of  Spain'.  As  is  largely  the  case  at  Man- 
chester, the  great  factories,  however,  are  all  outside  the  city.  The 
Barcelonians  combine  the  vivacity  of  the  Gaul  with  the  dignity  of 
the  Gastilian,  while  their  appreciation  of  music  recalls  the  Teuton. 
In  no  town  in  the  Iberian  peninsula  flows  a  more  vigorous  and  cheer- 
ful tide  of  life ;  and  none  makes  so  cosmopolitan  an  impression. 

a.  The  Harbour.    The  Bambla  and  its  Side  Streets. 

The  Puerto  or  Harbour  (PL  t;  F,  G,  10,  11)  has  an  area  of 
290  acres,  including  the  Ante-Puerto ;  it  is  thus  larger  than  the  three 
harbours  of  Marseilles  all  put  together,  but  considerably  smaller  than 
that  of  Genoa.  Its  main  axis  is  fully  1  M.  in  length ;  the  width  of 
the  entrance  (to  the  S.)  is  310  yds. ;  the  depth  is  25-50  ft.  It  is 
sheltered  from  the  sea  by  two  long  MuelleSj  or  moles  (1400  yds.  and 
700  yds.  in  length),  which  afford  an  admirable  promenade.  Smaller 
moles  divide  the  harbour  into  two  basins,  always  full  of  shipping. 

Along  the  N.W.  side  of  the  harbour  stretches  the  •Paseo  db 
Col6n  (PI.  F,  G,  10),  a  new  quay,  140  ft.  wide  and  planted  with 
palms.  At  its  N.  end,  in  the  small  Plaza  de  Antonio  Lopez  (PI.  II ; 
G,  9),  near  the  Paseo  Isabel  Segunda  and  the  Plaza  de  Palacio 
(p.  208),  stands  a  monument,  by  Mestres  and  Vallmitjana  (1883), 
to  Antonio  Lopez ,  Marquis  de  Comillas ,  a  noted  ship-owner  and 
encourager  of  navigation.  —  No.  23  in  the  Pas^o  de  Col6n  is  marked 
by  a  bust  as  the  residence  of  Cervantes  (?).  Farther  to  the  S.W.  is 
the  small  Plaza  del  Duque  Medinaceli  (PI.  II ;  G,  10),  with  a  statue 
of  Oalceran  Marquet,  a  Catalan  admiral,  erected  in  1851. 

Towards  the  S.W.  the  Columbus  Promenade  ends  fittingly  in 
the  Plaza  db  la  Paz,  at  the  Monumento  4  Col6n  (PI.  F,  10), 
which  is  200  ft.  high  and  was  erected  in  1882-90  from  a  design  by 
the  architect  Cayetano  Buhigas.  The  lower  part  of  it  consists  of  a 
stone  platform,  surrounded  by  eight  bronze  lions  and  adorned  with 
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bronze  reliefs  of  scenes  from  the  life  of  Columbus,  by  Josi  JUimona 
and  Ant,  Vilanova,  medallions  of  his  patrons,  and  allegorical  figures 
of  Catalonia,  Aragon,  Leon,  and  Castile,  by  Carhonell,  Carcassd,  Oa- 
mot^  and  Raf,  Atchi,  On  this  base  rises  a  lofty  iron  column,  support- 
ing a  large  gilded  ball  on  -which  stands  a  colossal  statue  of  Columbus 
(23  ft.  high),  by  Raf.  AtcM.  Two  flights  of  stairs  and  a  lift  (1  p.) 
ascend  to  the  ball,,  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  harbour,  the 
city,  the  crescent  of  mountains  round  Barcelona,  and  the  town-be- 
sprinkled coast  to  the  N.E. 

The  Columbus  Monument  stands  opposite  the  S.  end  of  the 
*Bambla  (PL  F,  G,  10-8),  the  imposing  main  street  of  the  old 
town,  which  is  shaded  by  a  double  row  of  plane-trees  and  extends 
from  the  harbour  to  the  Plaza  de  Catalufia,  a  distance  of  3/4  M.  Under- 
neath it  flows  the  Riera  de  MaUa,  which  is  now  Yaulted  over.  The 
name  Rambla,  which  is  used  throughout  Spain  for  a  dry  river  bed, 
comes  from  the  Arabic  (p,  xxxviii).  The  street  resembles  the  Paris 
boulevards,  and  like  them  its  different  sections  bear  different  names. 

The  Rambla  Santa  Monica  (PL  F,  10,  9),  as  the  first  part  of 
the  street  is  named,  contains  (to  the  left)  the  arsenal  and  fort  of 
Atarazanas^  which  was  originidly  built  by  Jaime  el  Conquistador 
(1243)  and  is  now  a  barrack  for  7000  men.  The  Sala  de  las  Armas 
is  interesting.    The  whole  building  is,  however,  to  be  torn  down. 

The  most  animated  part  of  the  street  is  the  Rambla  ubl  Cbntro 
(PL  F,  9),  in  which  lie  the  largest  hotels  and  the  most  frequented 
caf^s.  This  is  the  favourite  promenade  of  the  Barcelonians,  both  in 
winter  (12-1)  and  summer  (in  the  evening).  To  the  left  stands  the 
Teatro  Principal  (PL  F,  9;  p.  195). 

Opposite  the  Teatro  Principal  begins  the  Calle  de  los  EscudiUers 
(PL  F,  G,  9),  one  of  the  liveliest  business-streets  of  the  city.  A  little 
higher  up,  on  the  same  side,  are  the  Pasaje  Bercaldi  and  the  short 
Calle  de  Col6n,  leading  to  the  ♦Plaza  Rbal  (PL  II;  F,  9),  a  square, 
planted  with  palms  and  surrounded  with  arcades,  caf^s,  and  shops, 
recalling  the  Palais  Royal  at  Paris.  In  the  middle  is  a  handsome 
fountain,  with  figures  of  the  Graces.  —  Two  passages  lead  to  the 
N.W.  from  the  Plaza  Real  to  the  narrow  Calle  de  Fernando  Septimo 
(PL  F,  G,  9),  which  ascends  gently  from  the  Rambla  del  Centre  to 
the  Plaza  de  la  Constituci6n  (p.  206).  It  contains  some  of  the  most 
elegant  shops  in  the  city  and  is  a  favourite  promenade  on  winter 
evenings.  A  little  to  the  N.W.  is  the  Plaza  de  Beato  Oriol  (p.  201). 

Farther  to  the  N.  in  the  Rambla  del  Centro,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Calle  de  San  Pablo,  stands  the  Teatro  del  Liceo  (PL  F,  9).  In  the 
first  side-street  of  the  Calle  de  San  Pablo  is  the  church  of  San  Aguatin 
(PL  F,  9),  a  baroque  building  with  a  fine  apse,  erected  by  Pedro 
Bertrau  in  1723-50  and  injured  by  fire  in  1835.  In  one  of  the  side 
chapels,  on  a  small  elevation  (as  in  other  churches  of  the  city),  is  a 
liighly  revered  and  extraordinarily  ugly  image  of  the  Saviour.  —  To 
the  left,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  Calle  de  San  Pablo,  is  the  Romanesque 
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cbuTcli  ofSan  Pablo  delCampojPl.  E,  9),  one  of  the  oldest  parish  N^    ^ 
churches  in  Barcelona,  erected  in  914  by  Count  Wilfrid  II.  outside  ^-g    "^ 
the  town  (hence  *del  campo')  for  a  Benedictine  convent.    It  was    '^ 
restored  by  Ouibtrto  Qvitardo  in  1117,  and  is  an  excellent  specimen  -i 
jf  early  Catalan  archlt^ctnre.   The  round  window  in  the  fa^de  is  a,  ^   "J 
later  interpolation.   On  the  portal  are  the  symbols  of  SS.  John  and    j     ^ 
Matthew ;  above  is  a  hand  in  the  attitude  of  benediction.   The  navQ^  4     y 
and  transept  are  covered  with  barrel-vanltitigr   Above  the  crossing  '^     i 
rises  an  octagonal  CfUpola.    The  E.  end  has  three  parallel  apses.  The  ^    * 
capitals  of  the  columns  are  interesting.    To  the  S.E.  of  the  church  "}    \ 
are  the  Cloisters^  with  cusped  arches  in  the  Saracenic  style,  rich  ;^      ^ 
capitals,  and  coupled  shafts.  —  We  now  return  to  the  Rambla. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  Bambla,  opposite  the  Calle  de  San  Pablo, 
diverge  the  Riera  de  Pino  and  the  Calle  de  Boqueria,  with  its  curious 
shops,  both  leading  to  the  Plaza  de  Beato  Oriol  (PI.  II ;  G,  9).   Here 
stands  the  Qothic  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Pino,  or  Nueatra  Senora 
de  loa  ReyeSj  erected  in  the  15th  cent,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  struc- 
ture and  consecrated  in  1453.  It  is  a  characteristic  Catalonian  church  ~ 
witb  a  huge  nave  and  no  aisles  (comp.  p.  xliii).  It  is  flanked  on  both 
sides  by  a  series  of  chapels  and  ends  in  a  beautiful  heptagon al  apse. 
^n  the  W.  facade  is  a  large  rnae-wii^i^Qw  f^Hftt^,  -^ith  fine  tracery,  The. 
Rtai^iy.a -glass  windows  are  handsome^  In  the  3rd  side-chapel  to  the 
right  is  the  tomb  of  Ant.  Viladomat  (1678-17651,  the  Catalonian 
painter.  To  the  N.E.  is  a  lofty  detached  octagonal  Tower,  command- 
ing a  fine  view.  On  Palm  Sunday  a  consecrated  pine-branch  is  hung 
up  here,  in  memory  of  the  tradition  that  the  church's  image  of  the 
Virgin  was  found  in  the  trunk  of  a  pine-tree. 

The  N.  prolongation  of  the  Rambla  del  Centre  is  named  Rambla 
San  Jos]6  (PL  F,  9,  8)  or  de  las  Flobes.  In  it  is  the  Mercado  de 
SanJosiy  where  the  flower- market  is  held  daily  from  early  morning 
to  2  p.m.  all  the  year  round.  The  display  of  flowers  is  magnificent 
and  well  worth  seeing.  —  Farther  on  is  the  Rambla  db  Estudios 
(PI.  II J  G,  8),  in  which,  to  the  left,  at  the  corner  of  the  Calle  del 
Carmen,  is  the  former  Jesuit  church  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Belen 
(PI.  F,  G,  8),  built  in  the  baroque  style  in  1681-1729.  Here-is  now 
preserved  the  sword  which  Ignatius  Loyola  laid  on  the  altar  of  the 
Madonna  of  Montserrat  (p.  224^. 

The  Rambla  ends  at  the  Plaza  de  Catalufia  (PL  G,7,8),  a  spacious 
square,  often  occupied  by  shows,  panoramas,  and  the  like.  To  the  W. 
lies  the  small  Sarria  Station  (pp.  194,  211).  The  plaza  is  the  focus  of 
the  tramway-system  (p.  196),  and  cars  run  hence  to  the  N.  to  Gracia 
and  San  Gervasio ;  to  the  E.  vill  the  Ron  das  to  San  Andres  de  Palomar 
and  the  park;  to  the  W.  to  Sarria  and  the  Montjuich;  and  to  the  S. 
along  the  Rambla  to  the  harbour,  Barceloneta,  and  the  E.  Cemetery. 
It  is  also  the  starting-point  of  the  steam-tramway  to  San  Gervasio. 

From  the  Plaza  de  Cataluna  the  Calle  de  Relayo  and  the  Ronda 
de  la  Universidad  lead  to  the  W.  to  the  large  Plaza  de  la  Univeraidad, 
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on  tte  N.W.  side  of  which  stands  the  University  (PI.  I;  F,  7),  built 
by  Elicu  Rogent  in  1863-73.  It  possesses  scientific  collections,  a 
large  library  (150,000  vols.),  a  school  for  architects,  engineers,  and 
designers,  and  an  inconsiderable  botanic  garden.  The  University  of 
Barcelona  was  founded  by  Alfonso  V.  in  1450,  but  it  was  trans- 
ferred by  Philip  V.  to  Oervera  (p.  214)  in  1717,  and  not  re-opened 
here  till  1842.  Between  that  date  and  1873  it  was  housed  in  the 
Convento  del  Carmen.   It  is  attended  by  about  2500  students. 

In  the  broad  Rambla  db  Cataluna,  which  runs  to  the  N.W. 
from  the  plaza  of  that  name,  stands,  to  the  right  (No.  24),  the 
*MnBeo  Egtmch  fPl.  II;  G,  7),  belonging  to  Senor  Josi  Estruch 
and  opened  to  the  public  in  1888.  It  consists  of  an  extensive  col- 
lection of  weapons,  flags,  and  other  objects,  tastefully  arranged  in  a 
fine  haU  lighted  from  above.  It  is  open  10-12  and  2-4  (fee  Y2-I  P* ; 
catalogue  1  p.). 

The  most  valuable  objects  are  arranged  on  the  rear-wall  of  the  room. 
Among  these  are  Phoenician,  Carthaginian,  and  Roman  weapons  (No.  1336. 
Phoenician  sword  found  in  the  province  of  Teruel)  •,  two  IVankish  swords 
fSkramasax;  Nos.  1273,  1325)-,  two  swords  of  the  9th  cent.  (Nos.  1260, 
1264);  a  sword  of  the  12th  cent.  (No.  572);  two  Moorish  helmets  of  the 
14th  and  16th  cent.  (Nos.  485,  508) ;  Gatalonian  weapons ;  numerous  Toledo 
blades  of  the  16-17 th  cent. ;  a  lansquenet's  banner;  flags  from  the  Thirty 
Years*  War;  suits  of  armour,  fire-arms,  etc. 

A  little  above  the  museum^  at  the  point  where  the  Rambla  inter- 
sects the  Calle  de  las  Cortes,  is  a  statue  of  the  Catalan  political  econ- 
omist OtieU  (1800-1872),  with  various  allegorical  figures,  executed 
by  Martorell  and  Nobas  and  erected  in  1888.  At  the  intersection  of 
the  Calle  de  Valencia  (PI.  I ;  G,  6)  is  a  monument  by  Vilaseca  (also 
erected  in  1888),  commemorating  JosS  Anselmo  Clavi  (1824-74), 
a  Catalan  poet  and  musician,  and  founder  of  the  well-known  Coros 
de  Clave  (male  choral  societies). 

On  the  N.W.  the  Plaza  de  Cataluna  is  bounded  by  the  ^Paseo 
de  Gracla  (PI.  G,  8-5),  a  fine  boulevard,  3/^  M.  long  and  200  ft. 
wide.  It  is  shaded  by  four  rows  of  plane-trees  and  is  much  fre- 
quented in  the  evening. 

From  the  E.  angle  of  the  Plaza  de  Cataluna  the  narrow  Plaza  de 
Santa  Ana  leads  towards  the  cathedral.  To  the  left  (S.)  of  it  is  the 
Romanesque  church  of  Santa  Ana  (PJ.  G,  8)vbuilt  by  Guillermo  11., 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  in  114(5  and  said  to  nave  been  modelled  on 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It  was  originally  a  cruciform 
structure,  with  four  rectangular  arms  of  equal  size  and  roofed  with 
barrel-vaulting.  The  W.  arm  was,  however,  subsequently  extended 
by  the  addition  of  two  Gothic  bays  with  quadripartite  vaulting.  To 
the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the  tomb  of  Migxiel  Boera,  an  eminent 
military  commander  under  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  and  Charles  V.  — 
On  the  W.  the  church  is  adjoined  by  Gothic  Cloisters  of  the  14th 
cent.,  standing  askew  to  it  and  rising  in  two  stories.  The  S.E.  walk 
of  these  opens  on  the  chapter-house. 
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b.  The  Cathedral  and  iti  Heighbouiheod  (Plasa  del  Eey,  Plaia 

de  1a  OoBftitiLoito). 

The  ♦♦Cathedral  fPl.  G,  9;  comp.  the  accompanying  plan), 
named  originally  Santa  Cruz  and  afterwards  also  Santa  Eulalia,  in 
honour  of  the  tutelar  of  the  city,  is  one  of  the  noblest  creations 
of  Spanish  Gothic.  It  stands  upon  the  highest  point  of  ancient  Bar- 
celona, on  a  site  originally  occupied  by  a  Roman  temple  and  later 
by  a  Moorish  mosque.  The  earliest  Christian  edifice  here  was  con- 
secrated in  1058,  but  the  only  parts  of  it  remaining  are  the  portals 
leading  from  the  cloisters  (p.  205)  to  the  S.W.  transept  and  the 
chapel  of  Santa  Lucia.  The  building  of  the  present  church  was 
begun  in  May,  1298.  The  first  architect  of  importance  engaged  in 
the  work  seems  to  have  been  Jaime  Fabre  of  Palm  a,  in  the  is- 
land of  Mallorca,  who  was  summoned  to  the  office  of  superintend- 
ent in  1318.  In  1339  the  crypt  was  finished  and  dedicated  to 
.Santa  Eulalia.  In  1388  Maestre  Roqite  succeeded  Fabre  and  erected 
the  cloisters.  He  was  followed  by  Bartolomi  Qual  and  Andris 
Eseader,  the  latter  of  whom  placed  the  keystone  of  the  vaulting 
in  position  on  Sept.  26th,  1448.  The  scale  of  the  building  *ls  by 
no  means  great,  yet  the  arrangement  of  the  various  parts  is  so 
good,  the  skill  in  the  admission  of  light  so  subtle,  and  the  height 
and  width  of  the  nave  so  noble,  that  an  impression  is  always  con- 
veyed to  the  mind  that  its  size  is  far  greater  than  it  really  is'  (Street). 
The  nave,  which  is  partly  blocked  up  by  the  coro,  has  a  small  tri- 
forlum  over  its  main  arches ;  the  aisles  are  flanked  by  rows  of  ohapels ; 
the  transepts  project  but  slightly  beyond  the  main  walls;  theE.  end 
presents  the  French  arrangement  of  a  single  apse  surrounded  by  an 
ambulatory  and  radiating  chapels.  The  church  is  so  closely  hemmed 
in  by  the  adjoining  buildings,  that  the  only  part  of  the  exterior 
freely  exposed  to  view  is  the  modem  N.W.  facade  (finished  in  1890), 
in  the  Plaza  de  la  Gated ral.  This  is  approached  by  a  wide  flight  of 
steps.  The  octagonal  Cimborio,  above  the  first  bay  of  the  nave,  was 
left  unfinished,  but  the  work  of  completing  it  was  undertaken  in 
1895.  The  two  transeptal  towers,  170  ft.  high,  were  built  in  the 
middle  ages. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  the  Puerta  de  San  Ivoy  or  N.E.  doorway, 
in  the  Calle  de  los  Condes  de  Barcelona,  are  two  inscriptions  relating 
to  the  building  of  the  church  (1298  and  1329).  Above  the  door  is  a 
relief  of  the  fight  between  Vilardell  and  the  Dragon.  (According  to 
the  legend,  Vilardell  was  a  knight  who  slew  a  monstrous  dragon  let 
loose  upon  the  Christians  by  the  Moors.  Thereupon  "he  held  his 
sword  aloft,  boasting  of  the  victory,  but  was  instantly  killed  by  some 
drops  of  the  poisonous  dragon's  blood  trickling  down  upon  him  from 
the  blade,  'Dies  castigando  su  vana  gloria'.) 
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The  windows,  which  are  unusually  small,  are  filled  with  magnificent 
Stcdned  Glass  of  the  15th  cent.,  and  the  light-effects  at  sunset  are 
very  gorgeous.  Lofty  clustered  columns  (20  in  ail)  separate  tJie 
nave  uom  the  aisles  and  the  capilla  mayor  from  the  aflabulatory.  — 
On  entering  by  the  Puerta  Mayor ^  or  N.W.  portal,  we  find  ourselves 
below  the  octagonal  lantern.  To  the  right  opens  the  large  CAPiLiiA 
DEL  Santisimo  Sagbambnto  or  DB  San  Oleoario  (also  entered 
from  the  cloisters),  which  is  roofed  with  fine  star- vaulting  and 
contains  the  Alabaster  Monument  of  Bishop  Olegarius  (d.  1136), 
erected  in  the  17th  century.  The  paintings  are  by  Ant.  Viladomat 
(p.  201).  —  The  26  Smaller  Chapels  date  chiefly  from  the  16- 
17th  cent.,  and  their  altars  and  pictures  are  usually  worthless.  The 
Capilla  de  San  Clemente  (PI.  1),  to  the  left  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Ole- 
garius ,  contains  the  tasteful  Gothic  Tomb  of  Sancha  Ximinez  de 
Cabrera,  In  the  Capilla  de  San  Raymundo  de  Penyafort  (PI.  2), 
in  the  middle  of  the  right  aisle,  is  a  Sarcophagus  containing  the 
remains  of  St  Raymond,  brought  from  the  ruined  convent  of  Santa 
Catalina.  In  the  ambulatory  is  the  Capilla  de  San  Miguel  Arcangel 
(PI.  3) ,  containing  the  superb  Monument  of  Bishop  Berenguer  de 
Palm  (d.  1240).  The  Capilla  de  Nuestra  Sefiora  del  Patrocinio 
(PI.  4),  adjoining  the  last,  contains  the  Tomb  of  Bishop  Poncio  de 
QuaJba  (d.  1334).  —  Immediately  behind  the  capilla  mayor  is  the 
Capilla  de  Santo  Cristo  de  Lepanto  (PI.  5),  containing  the  so-called 
Christ  of  Lepanto^  which  Don  John  of  Austria  is  said  to  have  carried 
in  his  flag-ship  at  the  famous  battle  of  Oct.  6th,  1671.  The  unusual 
attitude  of  the  Saviour  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  sacred 
image  bent  its  head  to  escape  a  Turkish  bullet.  —  The  Capilla  de 
los  Inocentes  (PI.  6),  the  last  on  the  N.  side  of  the  ambulatory,  is 
adorned  by  the  handsome  Gothic  Monument  of  Bishop  Ramon  de 
Escaler,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  15th  century. 

Nave.  The  Trascoro,  or  N.W.  end  of  the  coro,  is  adorned  with 
four  admirable  •Reliefs  by  Bartolomi  Ordonez  (?)  and  Pedro  Vilar 
of  Saragossa(1564),  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Eulalia. 
The  silleria  is  finely  carved;  the  lower  row  is  by  Matias  Bonafe 
(1467),  the  upper  row  and  the  canopies  are  \iY  Michael  Loker  [Loquer; 
1483),  perhaps  a  German  sculptor.  The  coats-of-arms  above  the 
stalls  recall  the  chapter  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  (Toison 
de  Oro),  held  here  by  Charles  V.  on  March  5th,  1619.  This  brilliant 
gathering  was  attended  by  King  Christian  of  Denmark,  King  Sigis- 
mund  of  Poland,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Duke  of  Alba,  and  nu- 
merous other  grandees  of  Spain  and  nobles  of  Flanders.  The  Epis- 
copal Throne  and  the  Pulpit^  with  its  fine  staircase  (N.E.  side), 
should  also  be  examined. 

The  Transept  contains  some  beautiful  aranas  or  chandeliers. 
Below  the  organ,  in  the  N.E.  arm,  is  a  colossal  Saracen's  head,  such 
-  as  are  common  in  Catalonian  churches.  — " 

The  Capilla  Mayor  contains  a  late-Gothic  retablo  of  the  15th 
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cent.,  below  whicli  is  a  Sarcophagxts  with  the  remains  of  St.  Se- 
venis.  —  A  flight  of  26  steps  descends  hence  to  the  Cbtpt  (Iglesia 
Sottrranea)^  built  by  Jaime  Fabre  (p.  203)  and  containing  the  Tomb 
of  8e.  Eulalia,  whose  body  was  transferred  from  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Mar  (p.  208)  to  this  resting-place  in  1389.  The  beautiful 
alabaster  shrine  of  13^7  is  adorned  with  reliefs  from  the  life  of  the 
saint  and  is  supported  by  ancient  Corinthian  columns. 

The*AscKST  of  thb  S.W.Towbb  of  the  transept  (adm.,  on  week-days  only, 
from  the  interior  of  the  church ;  210  steps  ^  sacristan,  1  p.)  is  recommended 
for  the  excellent  view  it  affords  of  the  flat  roofs  of  the  cathedral,  the  cloisters, 
and  the  N.E.  tower,  as  well  as  for  the  noble  prospect  over  the  plain  of 
Barcelona,  with  the  Tibldabo  on  the  N.  and  the  Montjuich  on  the  8. 

On  the  S.W.  the  cathedral  is  adjoined  by  magnificent  Gothic 
*Cloi8teb8  (Claustro).  which  mav  be  entered  either  from  the  interior  ^ 
of  the  church  by  the  Ptierta  de  San  Severo,  from  the  Calle  de  la 
Piedad,  to  the  S.,  by  the  Puerta  de  la  Piedad^  from  the  Calle  de 
Obispo  (S.W.)  by  the  Puerta  de  Santa  EulaUa,  or  from  the  Capilla 
de  Santa  Lucia  in  the  W.  corner.    The  building  of  the  cloisters  was 
begun  by  Maeatre  Roqu^  (p.  203)  and  was  finished  in  1448.   Along 
the  "N.E.  walk  is  a  row  of  chapels ,  placed  back  to  back  with  the 
.  chapels  of  the  S.W.  aisle  of  the  church,  the  windows  in  the  com- 
mon wall  serving  for  both.    The  inner  court  of  the  cloisters  consists^ 
nf  f\  }l\fi\nTC  [^^m  iHij^giatiiig  garden ^  with  palms,  araucarias^.  orange 
trees,  huge  geraniums,  and  medlars^r^ojKe  s.i^riies  the.fwmic  d^ 
i^jt  ft^dfi^  a  ?^P^J^  poose-pond.  Adjacent  is  the  Pabellvn  de  San  Jorge 
(PI.  7),  containing  an  equestrian  statuette  of  St.  George,  which  serves 
as  a  fountain.    The  middle  doors  in  the  N.W.  walk,  adjoining  the 
Chapel  of  Santa  Lucia,  lead  to  the  Secretaria  del  Capitulo  and  the 
Sala  Capitular.    Th^  laffar  rr^^tAJns  the.YilgfiD  de  la  Piedad^aflne 

pap  ting  hy   RnrtY)l(^fj(^/  J^ffffi^jn  nf  C.t^ri\f^^ra  (liPOJ  " 

The  walls  of  the  cloisters  are  adorned  with  faded  frescoes  and  are 
lined  by  a  nnmber  of  interesting  tombstones,  chiefly  of  the  12-16th  centuries. 
By  the  N.W.  wall  are  those  of  Antonio  TaUander^  surnamed  Mouin  Borrd 
(d.  1433),  the  court- fool  of  Alfonso  V.  of  Aragon,  and  Francisco  De^la 
(d.  1453),  a. chorister  of  the  cathedral.  In  the  S.W.  walk,  in  the  2nd 
chapel  to  the  left  of  the  Puerta  de  Santa  Eulalia  (see  above),  are  two  plain 
Sarcophagi^  containing  the  remains  of  Alfonso  III.  of  Aragon  (d.  1291),  the  In- 
fantes Don  Jaime  and  Don  Fadrique^  ;ind  Queens  Constance.,  Maria,  and  Sibila. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  cathedral  are  a  few  interesting  old  buildings. 
To  the  N.W.,  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Catedral,  is  the  Canonja  (canonry), 
dating  from  the  16th  cent. ;  on  the  back  of  the  building,  in  the  Calle 
de  la  Tapineria,  is  the  inscription  ^Almoyna^  (^House  of  the  Al- 
moner'). At  No.  21  Calle  Corribia  is  the  Casa  Oremial  de  los  Zapa- 
l«fo«  (Shoemakers' Guildhouse),  a  Renaissance  building  of  1545.  To 
the  W.,  at  the  corner  of  the  Calle  del  Obispo,  stands  the  Palacio 
EpiscofaIi  (pi.  G,  9),  which  seems  to  have  occupied  this  site  since 
926,  though  rebuilt  in  1505  and  again  in  the  iSth  century.  It  in- 
corporates some  Romanesque  remains.  —  In  the  court  of  No.  18  of 
the  CaUe'de  Paradis,  which  leads  from  the  back  of  the  cathedral  to 
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the  Plaza  de  la  Gonstitncion  (see  below),  are  immured  tluree  Corinth- 
ian columns,  about  60  ft.  in  height  These  are  evidently  the  re- 
mains of  the  poitico  of  a  Roman  temple,  which  tradition  describes 
as  dedicated  ti)  Hercules,  the  mythical  founder  of  Barcelona.  A 
large  stone  in  the  pavement  of  this  narrow  street  marks  the  highest 
point,  of  old  Barcelona  (p.  197). 

From  the  E.  angle  of  the  cathedral  the  short  Bajada  de  Santa 
Clara  descends  to  the  small  and  picturesque  Plaza  del  Rby  (PI.  II  • 
G,  9),  formerly  the  central  part  of  the  old  palace  of  the  Counts  of 
Barcelona  and  Kings  of  Aragon.   On  the  W.  this  plaza  is  bounded 
by  the  Archivo  General  de  la  Corona  de  Aragon,  a  Gothic  structure 
erected  by  Antonio  Carhonell  fbr  Charles  V.  It  encloses  a  quadrangular 
court,  and  the  staircase  i§  roofed  in  by  a  beautifully  carved  wooden 
cupola  ('media  naranja').    The  Archivbs  (open  9-1)  are  on  the  first 
floor  and  rival  those  of  Simancas  in  completeness  and  interest  (about 
four  million  documents;   MSS.  from  the  convents  of  Ripoll,  San 
Cucufate,  etc.).  —  Opposite,  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  square  (No.  16), 
is  the  CapiUa  Real  de  Santa  Agueda^  formerly  the  chapel  of  the  royal 
palace  and  now  (since  1879)  containing  the  PnoYiyciAL  Museum. 
It  is  an  early-Gothic  structure  of  the  13th  cent.,  with  a  lofty  nave^ 
and  a  groined  apse,  and  differs  materially  in  style  from  the  o^er 
chnryii^s  of  Barcelona.   The  museum  consists  of  a  not  very  important 
collection  of  Roman  and  mediaeval  antiquities,   architectural  frag- 
ments, sculptures,  mosaics,  coins,  and  medals.   It  is  open  daily, 
9-1 ;  the  conseije  (Plaza  del  Rey  14)  is  generally  to  be  found  in  the 

museum  (fee  V2-I  P*  j  catalogue  3  p.). 

In  the  Court  are  a  column  from  the  above-mentioned  house  in  the 
Calle  de  Paradis,  some  gargoyles,  and  other  objects.  —  Ixtebiob.  In  the 
middle:  998,  999.  Two  iron  cannon  found  in  the  harbour  of  Barcelona; 
717,  718.  Roman  columns  of  granite ;  716.  Marble  statue  of  a  Roman  matron  ; 
1152.  Large  Roman  mosaic  from  Palau.  By  the  left  wall:  1042-1052. 
Roman  portraits  in  relief  5  853.  Last  Judgment,  an  altar-piece  of  the  IGth 
cent.;  869,  870.  Roman  sarcophagi,  with  reliefs  of  the  Rape  of  Proserpine 
and  of  a  lion-hunt;  832.  Gilded  wooden  reliquary  from  San  Cugat  del 
Vallds,  with  reliefs  of  scenes  from  the  legend  of  St.  Candidus  (13th  cent.). 
In  the  apse :  804-813.  Ten  mutilated  marble  figures  of  Apostles  (16th  cent.), 
from  the  church  of  San  Miguel  at  Barcelona,  pulled  down  in  1874;  848, 
849.  Altar-piece  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Agueda  (WHb.  cent.). 

The  Calle  del  Obispo,  skirting  the  S.W.  side  of  the  cathedral 
cloisters,  leads  to  the  S.E.  to  the  handsome  Plaza  db  la  Constitu- 
ci6n  (PI.  II,  G  9 ;  formerly  Plaza  de  San  Jaime^^  with  the  Casa  de 
la  Diputaci6n  to  the  N.W.  and  the  Casa  Consistorial  to  the  S.E. 

The  *Caga  de  la  Dipntaci6n  fPI.  II:  G^  9)^  a  handsome  buildinp[ 
/^f  tihf^  ^^*^  ^'^"^  I  rpgtnr^^  ]}y  ff'flrri  ^/>/yj/^  partly  in  the  Renaissance^ 
style,  in  1598,  contains  the  chambers  of  the  Diputacidn  Provincial, 
the  Audiencia^  and  the  Chapel  of  St.  George.  The  fine  Gothic  facade 
towards  the  Calle  del  Obispo  is  15th  cent.  work.  This  is  surmounted 
by  a  handsome  balustrade,  with  numerous  curious  gargoyles,  below 
which  is  a  small  frieze  with  27  heads.  Cher  what  nsed  to  be  the 
main_entrance  of  the  building  is  a  reUef  of  St.  George  and  the  Dra^ 
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01^.^  The  modernized  fore-court  of  the  Diputacion  is  separated  by 
a  fine  iron  grille  from  the  magnificent  patio  of  the  Audiencia  (side 
entrance  from  the  Galle  San  Honorato).  This  latter  is  surrounded 
by  buildings  of  three  stories,  the  second  consisting  of  a  cloister-like 
arcade.   A  staircase  leads  hence  to  the  first  floor  and  to  a  third  court 


named  the'Vatio  de  los  J^aran^o^^  wl[ich  is  embellished  with  orange 


_  _  trange 

trees  and  numerous  Gothic  gargoyles.  TT^^u/)  -^^^^***^^]SI7"Bi^^ 
The  Intebiob  (not  always  accesaiblei  is  sboVn  by  two  coyserjes,  one  * 
for  the  Diputacion  and  the  other  for  the  Audiencia  and  Chapel  of  St. 
George  (fee  to  each  ^/a-i  p.)-  —  The  main  front-building  is  occupied  by 
the  Casa  de  la  Diputacion,  with  the  chambers  of  the  provincial  deputies. 
The  Detpacho  de  la  Presideneia  contains  three  pictures  by  Fortuny  (p.  228). 
The  Sal6n  Rojo  is  the  meeting-place  of  the  Provincial  Council.  In  the 
large  8al6n  de  San  Jorge  are  a  Judas  by  Simon  Gomez;  the  ^Spoliarium*  of 
Luna  Novicio  (a  fallen  gladiator  being  dragged  from  the  arena  to  the 
Spoliarinm^  painted  in  1884);  General  Prim  fighting  in  Morocco,  a  painting 
by  8an$ ;  several  pictures  of  the  15tti  cent. ;  and  a  bronze  statue  of  Dante, 
by  StAol.  Adjacent  is  the  ScUdn  de  Setiones,  or  chamber  of  the  deputies ; 
it  contains  an  unfinished  picture  by  Fortuny  (Battle  of  Tetuan)  and  a 
portrait  of  Alfonso  XII.  by  Marti.  —  We  now  proceed  by  the  above-men- 
tioned staircase  or  by  the  corridor  connecting  the  two  parts  of  the  building, 
with  its  Gothic  arches  and  graceful  clustered  shafts,  to  the  Audiencia, 
passing  the  door  of  St.  George's  Chapel  (see  below).  The  Saldn  de  los  ReyeSy 
the  cMef  room  here,  includes  portraits  of  all  the  Condes  of  Barcelona, 
including  the  'Condeaa'  Queen  Isabella  II.  Farther  on  are  the  Sola  de  lot 
Pleitos,  the  8aia  Civile  and  the  Sala  Criminal,  with  a  fine  artesonado  ceil- 
ing. —  We  next  return  to  the  *Capillade  San  Jorye^  whir.h  ig  pntered  by;_ 
•^  "laboriUPV  '^"^^rirtptl  Ontjt^ic  portal  in  sandstone.    The  arcliiteetnre  oJ_ 

the  interior  is  simjtlp-     f>n  f.hA  walls  hanfr  litrnrp.  pipcpji  nf  tapestry  fr^/IJ^^<'A^■" 
The  Sacristy  contains  miniatures  and  ecclesiastical  decorations,  including 
a  superb  embroidered  *Altar  Frontal   of  the   15th  cent.,  representing  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon. 

The  Casa  Congistorial  (PI.  II;  G,  9)  dates  from  1369-78.   The 
facade,  which  has  been  modernized,  is  embellished  with  marble 
statues  of  Jaime  el  Conquistador  andFivaller,  Conseller  II.  de  Bar- 
celona.  The  oblong  patio  is  fine.    The  handsomo  Sal6n  de  Ciento 
freached  from  the  patio  by  the  great  staircase  J  is  yu  ft.  long,  40  ft.^ 
wide,  and  46  ft.  high.  The  adjoining  passage  has  a  beautiful  wpoden^^ 
ceiling  and  contains  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  ^ajimez'  windows^ 
'so  common  in  Cata-lom'^  ^nd  Valencia;  it  is  divided  into Ihreellghts^ 
W  marble  shafts  only  3  inches  in  diameter.   The   other  rooms  are 


uninteresting  and  seldom  accessible.  —  On  "the  second  floor  is  the 
Abchivo  Municipal  (open  on  week-days,  10-1  and  4-6).  This  con- 
tains a  celebrated  *  Altar  Piece  by  Luis  Dalmau painted  for  the 

chapel  of  the  town-kail  in  144D  and  representing  the  five  town-coun- 
cillors being  introduced  to  the  Madonna  by  SS.  Eulalia  and  Andrew; 
a  17th  cent,  plan  of  Barcelona ;  a  plan  of  the  Ensanche  (p.  197)  by 
Ildefons  Cerda;  the  Rubrica  de  Bruniquer  (1330);  the  Llibre  Vert 
(green),  the  Llibre  Vermeil  (red),  with  a  list  of  the  city's  priv- 
ileges, and  other  interesting  MSS.  relating  to  the  history  of  Barcelona. 
In  the  Plaza  de  San  Justo,  a  few  paces  to  the  S.E.,  is  the  Gothic 
church  of  Santos  Justo  y  Pastor  (PI.  G,  9),  one  of  the  earliest  Christian 
churches  in  Barcelona,  built  in  1300.  It  consists  of  an  aisleless  nave^ 
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46  ft.  wide ,  with  chapels  between  the  buttresses.     The  facade  is. 
flanked  with  two  polygonal  towers. 

The  Calle  de  Jaime  Primero,  beginning  at  the  E.  angle  of  the 
Plaza  de  la  Oon8tituci6n,  leads  to  the  Plaza  de  Angel  (PI.  II ;  G,  9), 
beyond  which  it  is  continued,  as  the  Calle  de  laPrmcesa,  to  the  park 
(p.  209).  —  From  the  Plaza  de  Angel  the  Ccdle  Plateria,  with  the 
shops  of  the  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths,  runs  to  theE.  to  the  church 
of  8,  Maria  del  Mar  (see  below). 

c.  Plaza  del  Falacio.   The  Park  and  Nortli-EaBtern  Quarters 

of  the  City. 

From  the  N.  end  of  the  Paseo  de  Col6n  (p.  199)  the  short  Paseo 
de  Isabel  Segunda  leads  to  the  — 

Plaza  db  Palacio  (PI.  H,  9,  10),  the  central  point  of  the  mar- 
itime activity  of  Barcelona.  It  is  adjoined  by  the  Lonja  (see  below), 
the  Aduaiut  (custom-house),  the  Deposito  Comercial,  or  bonded  ware- 
house for  foreign  goods,  and  the  offices  of  steamboat-companies  and 
merchants.  A  charming  view  is  obtained. of  the  coffin-shaped  Mont- 
juich  through  the  vista  of  the  plane-trees  in  the  Paseo  de  Col6n.  To 
the  left  lie  Barceloneta  (p.  210)  and  the  harbour.  In  the  middle  of 
the  plaza  stands  a  handsome  Marble  Fountain j  designed  by  Molina 
Und  erected  in  1856.  Below  are  groups  of  playing  children,  hippo- 
potami, etc. ;  in  the  middle  are  the  four  provinces  of  Catalonia ;  at 
the  top  is  the  winged  Genius  of  Barcelona.  The  inscription  com- 
memorates B.  de  Quir6s,  Marques  de  Campo  Sang^rado,  formerly 
Captain-General  of  Catalonia,  under  whom  the  water  of  the  Bes6s 
was  brought  from  Moncada  (p.  192)  to  Barcelona. 

The  Casa  Lonja  (PI.  II ;  G,  H,  9),  or  Exchange  (business- hours 
1-4),  formerly  named  Casa  dels  CambiSj  was  built  by  Peter  IV.  of 
•Aragon  in  1382  and  entirely  modernized  in  1772.  Over  the  project- 
ing lower  story  rises  a  facade  with  a  gable-roof.  The  only  remaining 
^art  of  the  original  building  is  the  Gothic  Sala  de  Contrataciones^  a 
hall  100  ft*  long  and  75  ft.  wide,  divided  into  nave  and  aisles  by 
four  columns.  The  other  rooms  contain  a  small  collection  of  pictures, 
including  scenes  from-the  life  of  St.  Francis  by  Viladomat  (p.  201) ; 
also  statues  of  an  Aragonese  warrior  and  Laocoon ,  by  Campeny 
(d.  1355),  and  two  gladiators  by  Bovey. 

The  Pasio  dela  Aduana  (PL  II ;  H,  9)  leads  to  the  N.  from  the 
Plaza  de  Palacio  to  the  park  (see  p.  209). 

A  little  to  the  N.W.  stands  the  Gothic  church  of  *fift|ita  Maria 
delJiMlPl.  H;  H,  9),  erected  in  1328-83  on  the  site  of  a  chapel 
of  St.  Eulalia.  The  ground-plan  shows  a  nave  and  aisles,  flanked 
on  each  side  by  chapels  and  adjoined,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
transept,  by  a  heptagonal  apse  with  ambulatory  and  radiating  chapels. 
The  beautiful  facade,  with  its  large  portal  and  rose- window  in  the 
late-Gothic  style,  is  flanked  by  two  slender  octagonal  towers.   The 
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two  bronze  figures  of  porters,  at  the  doorway,  commemorate  tbe  onre-   yZ 
mnneTated  service  given  by  the  poorer  classes  in  building  the  ohiirek.    i    ;^ 

The  impoaing  Inte  •      -       • 
in  the  istH  century.    T 
those   of  the  cathedraH 


The  impoaing  Intcarior  has  been  somewhat  marred  by  modernization    I   i 
Ittth  cwitury.    The  proportions  of  the  Kavk  are  even  bolder  thfm   / 

_  _     ^        .  ^^^^<^th  being  about  the  same  fC  ft .V  while  its  ( 

neignt  i«  ii'itt.    l^he  aisles  are  narrow.    The  chapels^  of  which  thera  ara  ' 


three  to  each  bay,  are  enclosed  between  the  buttresses.  —  Behind  the  high  ^ 
altar  are  five  scenes  from  the  Passion  by  YUadomat  (p.  201),  and  there  are  J  u 
two  more  in  the  CcmiUa  de  lot  Corredoret  Reaia  de  Cartibiot.  The  statue  of  1  ¥ 
St.  Alejo,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  eoro,  is  by  A.  Fn^ol  de  Yiiafranca  (1643).  ;  K, 
On  June  7th,  1896,  just  as  the  Corpus  Ghristi  procession  was  enter-  /  v 
ing  this  church,  a  bomb  was  thrown  into  the  crowd  of  onlookers  by  ani  .  t* 
anarchist;  12  people  were  killed  on  the  spot  and  about  50  others  ii^jured. !  \^ 

Beyond  this  church  runs  the  Oalle  Moncada,  with  the  oldj^^uoJ^  ^ 
D^yp/M^^  TNo.  201  and  remains  of  other  private  houses  in  the  Go^ic  '-  ^ 
style.  To  the  W  E.  of  the  church  lie  the  Plaza  del  Borne  and  the  ^ 
Mereado  del  Borne  (PL  H,  9),  where  an  interesting  fish  and  vege-  '^ 
table  market  is  held  in  the  morning.  Farther  to  the  N.E.  is  the  ; 
Pas^o  de  U  Industria,  skirting  the  S.£.  side  of  the  park.  <$ 

The  ♦JftTone  y  Jardinea  de  la  Cindadela  fPl.  H,  I,  9,  10)  oc-  ^ 
enpies  the  site  of  the  citadel  built  by  Philip  V.  in  1714,  which  was  ^ 
rased  in  1B68.  It  covers  an  area  of  about  75  acres,  and  contains 
v7ide  avenues  of  magnolias  and  other  trees,  parterres  of  flowers, 
numerous  rare  plants,  and  beautiful  sheets  of  water.  At  the  main 
(S.W.)  entrance,  opposite  the  Pas^o  de  la  Aduana  (p.  208),  rises  a 
bronze  Equegtrian  Statue  of  Qeneral  Primy  by  Puigjaner.  From  this 
point  the  Pas^o  de  los  Tilos  leads  to  the  N.W.  to  another  of  the 
principal  entrances,  adjoining  the  Sal6n  de  San  Juan.  To  the  left 
of  this  pastfo  lie  a  Faltn  House  (Umbrdculo)^  the  Museo  MaHorell 
(natural  history  collections),  the  Jnvemdeuto  (conservatory),  and  the 
Museo  de  la  Historiay  containing  an  unimportant  collection  of  ar- 
chsological  objects.  The  Pas^o  de  los  Alamos,  on  the  N.W.  side  of 
the  park,  leads  past  the  monument  of  AribaUy  a  Catalan  poet,  by 
Vilaseca  and  Fuxd  (1884),  to  the  N.E.  Pastfo  de  los  Olmos.  The 
latter  is  adjoined  by  a  small  Zoological  Garden^  beyond  which  is  the 
Dep48ito  for  watering  the  gardens.  —  In  the  angle  formed  by  the 
Pas^os  de  los  Alamos  and  de  los  Olmos  is  the  Cascada  del  Parque. 
a  large  and  fantastic  grotto,  with  a  tower,  groups  of  statuary,  and  so 
on.  Opposite,  on  the  bank  of  the  central  pond,  is  the  Cafi  del  Parque. 
—  Farther  to  the  S.E.  are  three  buildings  dating  from  the  time  of 
Philip  V. :  the  Palacio  Real;  the  PabelUki  del  Oobemador  de  la  Plaza, 
which  has  been  re-christened  Pc^elldn  de  la  Beirut  Begente  since  the 
international  exhibition  of  1888;  and  the  former  Church  of  the  citadel, 
now  transformed  into  a  Pantedn  de  Catalanes  lluilres.  —  At  the  S.E. 
end  of  the  park  is  the  Mu$eo  de  Reproducciones,  a  relic  of  the  exhib- 
ition, containing  plaster-casts.  A  bridge  leads  hence  over  the  railway 
to  the  former  Secci6n  Maritima  of  the  exhibition  and  to  the  sea. 

In  the  Sal6n  de  San  Juan,  adjoining  the  above-mentioned  entrance 
to  the  park,  stands  the  new  Palacio  de  BeUas  Artes  j^Fl.  II;  H,  9), 
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in  whicb  the  Museo  MunieipiU  de  Bdlai  Aries  is  now  in  process  of 
formation.  Exhibitions  of  paintings  and  scnlptures  are  held  here 
eyery  few  years.  To  the  right  are  the  Palacio  de  Ciendas  (PI.  I,  9) 
and  the  Palacio  de  Agricultura  (PI.  I,  9),  both  built  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  1888,  and  now  being  pulled  down.  —  To  the  N.W.  of  the 
Pal.  de  Ciencias  rises  the  new  Palacio  de  Juaticia  (PL  I,  8),  to  which 
the  Andiencia  (p.  206)  is  to  be  transferred.  —  The  Sal6n  de  San 
Juan  ends  on  the  N.W.  at  the  Arco  de  Triunfo  (PL  II ;  H,  8),  erected 
in  1888  by  Yilaseca  as  the  entrance  of  the  exhibition  and  adorned 

with  reliefs. 

In  the  K.  angle  of  the  old  city,  near  the  Sal6n  de  San  Juan,  lies  the 
old  church  of  San  Pedro  de  lai  PueUaa  (PI.  II;  H,  8),  founded  in  945  by 
Count  Sunlario  and  formerly  attached  to  a  Benedictine  nunnery.  Its  orig- 
inal design  was  similar  to  that  of  San  Pablo  del  Gampo  (p.  301),  but  the 
building  has  been  frequently  altered,  especially  in  consequence  of  the 
ravages  it  suffered  during  the  contests  of  1714. 

To  the  S.  of  the  park,  on  the  other  side  of  the  railway,  is  the 
Pas^o  db  San  Carlos,  containing  the  BuURing  (PL  H,  10).  Beyond 
this,  on  the  peninsuja  to  the  E.  of  the  harbour,  lies  the  suburb  of 
Baroeloneta  (PL  I ;  H,  10, 11),  which  was  established  by  the  Marques 
de  la  Mina  to  provide  accommodation  for  the  occupants  of  the  1200 
houses  torn  down  to  make  room  for  the  citadel  (p.  209).  At  present 
Barceloneta  contains  about  12,000  inhab.,  most  of  whom  are  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  the  sea.  In  the  same  quarter  are  two  bar- 
racks, the  church  of  San  Miguel  del  Puerto,  an  iron  foundry,  and  a 
ship-building  yard.  The  adjacent  part  of  the  harbour  is  filled  with 
flshing-boats.  The  S.E.  side  of  Barceloneta,  with  the  baths  mentioned 
at  p.  196,  is  exposed  to  the  full  sweep  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  dusty  Pas^  dbl  Gbmbntb&io  (PL  I ;  I,  K,  L,  10),  prolong- 
ing the  Pas^o  de  San  Garlos  towards  the  E.,  leads  past  a  series  of 
large  docks  (r.)  to  the  suburb  of  Pud>lo  Nuevo  and  the  E.  cemetery. 

The  Cementerio  del  Sate  (PL  I,  L  10 ;  tramway,  see  p.  195)  is 
divided  by  high  walls  into  16  sections.  These  walls  contain  oblong 
niches,  arranged  in  rows  one  above  another  and  having  their  narrow 
ends  turned  to  the  walks  between.  The  coffins  of  the  dead  are  throst 
into  the  niches,  like  bottles  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  a  wine-oellar, 
and  the  opening  is  then  closed.  Niches  which  have  not  been  pur- 
chased outright  remain  the  property  of  the  city,  and  the  remains  of 
the  dead  are  removed  after  four  years  to  the  Oadrio  Comun.  This 
form  of  burial  has  been  practised  in  Spain  for  many  centuries.  — 
At  the  E.  end  stands  a  handsome  Chapel,  surrounded  by  cypresses 
and  by  the  graves  of  the  richer  Inhabitants,  many  with  fine  mon- 
uments.   Behind  the  ohapel  lies  the  cemetery  of  the  poor. 

d.  The  Honljiiioh. 

The  Montjuieh  (750  ft.)  is  an  isolated  ridge  or  crest,  which  rises 
gradually  towards  the  E.  out  of  the  plain  of  the  Llobregat  (p.  197) 
and  presents  a  precipitous  front  towards  the  sea.  Its  name  is  probably 
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dne  to  the  faet  tiliat  it  was  onee  partly  inhltbited  by  the  Jews,  whose 

oeiDetery  lay  at  its  base.    Magniflcent  palms  grow  at  the  foot  of  the 

bin,  and  its  fields  are  separated  by  hedges  of  aloes.   An  easy  road 

leads  from  the  S.  part  of  the  city  to  (20  min.)  the  top,  passing  the 

Cafi'RestawFont  Mkamar  (PI.  I;  E,  10).    The  ♦View  it  aflfords  is 

^ery  extenalye.   The  Montseny  is  particolarly  prominent,  and  some 

peaks  of  the  Pyrenees  are  also  visible,  bnt  the  Montserrat  is  not  seen. 

The  E.  end  of  the  Montjuich  is  occupied  by  the  Castillo  de  Mont^ch, 

a  strong  fortress,   with  large  magazines  and   accommodation  for 

10,000  men.    Visitors  are  admitted  on  the  afternoon  of  Maundy 

Thursday,  on  the  morning  of  Good  Friday,  and  on  Dec  8th;  on 

other  days  a  special  order  Is  required.  The  view,  however,  is  almost 

as  good  outside  the  walls.  The  Montjuich  was  captured  by  Lord  Pet^- 

borough  in  1705  by  a  brilliant  coup  de  main. 

On  the  S.W.  slope  of  the  Montjuich  lies  the  attractive  Cementirio  del 
Oak  (PI.  I-,  A,  10). 

e.  The  Korth-Westem  Suburbs. 

Visitors  who  wish  to  see  the  extent  of  Barcelona's  expansion 
should  go  by  steam-tramway  (see  p.  195)  via  Oracia  to  the  suburb 
of  San  Gervasio  de  Casollas  (to  the  Tlaza  de  Bonanova'  30  or  25  c). 
Here  lies  the  Iglesia  de  la  Bonanova  (PI.  I;  F,  1),  which  is  worth  a 
visit  for  the  huge  number  of  votive  offerings  kept  in  two  of  its  chapels 
(entr.  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar).  A  walk  of  about  1/4  hr.  towards 
the  W.  brings  us,  passing  several  pleasant  country-houses  and  the 
restaurant  Parque  de  la  Montafia,  to  — 

Sarriif  another  important  suburb  of  Barcelona,  connected  with 

the  Plaza  de  Catalufia  by  the  railway  mentioned  at  p.  201  (about  45 

trains  daily ;  fares  50,  37,  25  c). 

OmoBDSES,  starting  on  the  arrival  of  the  trains,  ply  from  the  railway 
station  of  Sarri£  to  the  W.  to  (IVs  M)  the  Real  Moncuterio  de  Fedralbes,  a 
Franciscan  nnnnery  (now  suppressed),  founded  in  1327  and  possessing  a 
good  Oothic  church.  Other  omnibuses  run  to  theN.  to  the  high-lying  village 
of  VaUvidrera  (Hdtel  de  Buenos  Aires;  Hot.  Panorama),  whence  the 
summit  of  the  Tibidabo  (1746  ft.  \  p.  197)  may  be  easily  reached.  At  the 
top  is  a  view-temple,  erected  in  1888.  —  Another  interesting  expedition 
may  be  made  from  Sarri^  to  the  prominently  situated  Ertnita  de  San  Pedro 
iiartir  (views). 


17.  From  Baxcelona  to  Lerida  (Saragossa,  Madrid). 

114  M.  Eailwat  in  5V2-61/4  hrs.  (fares  21  p.  5,  16  p.  80,  11  p.  60  c). 
There  are  two  through-trains  daily  (one  only  to  Saragossa),  and  there  are 
two  (in  the  height  of  summer  five)  local  trains  between  Barcelona  and 
Hanresa.  —  Deepaeko  Centrdl  at  Barcelona,  see  p.  194 ;  information  may  be 
obtained  here  as  to  the  connection  of  the  diligences.  The  trains  start  from 
the  Estacidn  del  Norte  (p.  194).  —  There  are  railway-restaurants  at  Barce- 
lona, Manreta^  and  Lirida. 

This  journey  offers  many  attractions,  especially  near  Montserrat.  The 
best  views  are  generally  to  the  left,  but  near  Manresa  to  the  right. 

BcBTcelona^  see  p.  194.  —  As  far  as  (7  M.)  Moncada  (i».  192) 
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the' line  runs  parallel  with  that  to  Gerona.   It  crosses  the  Riera  de 
San  Qugat  and  the  beautiful  plain  of  Sardafiola. 

9^2  ^«  Sa/tdanola,  the  station  for  the  village  of  that  name  and 
for  RipolUt^  the  centre  of  a  hemp-growing  district.  The  Montserrat, 
with  the  deep  indentation  of  the  Valle  Malo(p.  219),  becomes  visible, 
and  also  the  Montseny  (p.  190).  To  the  right  lies  the  church  of 
8arh  Pedro  de  Riusech.    Numerous  factories  are  passed. 

1472  M.  Sabadell,  an  industrial  town  with  19,200  inhab.,  fully 
half  of  whom  are  employed  in  its  80  cloth-faotories  and  20  cotton 
mills.  The  annual  value  of  its  manufactures  is  about  13,000,000  p. 
(520,000^.).  —  To  the  left,  as  we  proceed,  lies  the  village  of  Creu 
Alia;  to  the  right  is  the  Montana  de  San  Lorenzo,  with  its  numerous 
caverns.  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  the  talle  del  ParaXsOy  with  the 
ruined  castle  of  Egara  and  the  village  of  San  Pedro  de  Tarrata. 

20 V2  M.  Tarra^a,  with  12,500  inhab.  and  several  cloth- factories. 
Between  the  station  and  the  town  are  the  Romanesque  churches  of 
San  Pedro  and  San  Migtiel,  and  a  Baptistery  with  some  Roman  columns. 

Farther  on  the  railway  traverses  a  series  of  irregular  hills  and 
valleys,  which  have  necessitated  the  construction  of  numerous  costly 
cuttings,  tunnels,  and  bridges.  Just  beyond  Tarrasa  we  cross  the 
Oaya  and  the  Llort  by  viaducts  70-80  ft.  in  height.  —  From  (25  V2M.) 
Olesa,  at  the  foot  of  the  Montana  de  Casa  Llimonay  a  diligence 
runs  in  the  season  (July  15th-Sept.  15th)  to  (3  M.)  the  warm  sul- 
phur-baths (86**  Fahr.)  of  La  Puda,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Llobregat. 

The  train  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Buxadell  by  a  fine  viaduct  of 
18  arches  (310  yds.  long)  and  then  penetrates  the  spurs  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  right  by  a  series  of  tunnels  and  cuttings.  To  the  left, 
high  above  the  deep  valley  of  the  Llobregat,  rises  the  grand  mass 
of  the  ♦  Montserrat,  the  monastery  on  which  is  distinctly  visible. 

311/2  M.  Monistrol  (630  ft.),  the  starting-point  of  the  mountain 
railway  to  the  top  of  the  Montserrat  (see  p.  219).  From  the  railway 
we  can  make  out  the  Cueva  de  la  Virgen  (p.  225)  and  the  chapels  of 
San  Miguel  (p.  225)  and  Santa  Cecilia  (p.  224);  the  only  visible 
part  of  the  monastery  itself  is  the  chapel  of  San  Acisclo. 

We  traverse  more  tunnels  and  cuttings.  35^/2  M.  San  Vicente 
de  CasteUet.  The  train  crosses  the  Llobregat  and  ascends  along  its 
tributary  the  Cardoner  (p.  213).  Fine  retrospect  of  the  Montserrat, 
especially  of  the  highest  peak  of  San  Jer6nimo  (p.  226). 

4OV2  M.  Hanresa  (672  ft. ;  ForKia  de  Santo  Domingo,  in  the 
plaza  of  that  name;  Rail,  Restaurant^  the  Roman  Muntmsa,  the 
capital  of  the  Jacetani,  is  an  ancient  and  interesting  town  with 
20,600  inhab.,  finely  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cardoner.  The 
river  is  spanned  by  a  modern  iron  bridge  and  by  a  narrow  and 
high-backed  stone  bridge  of  the  Roman  period. 

From  the  station  we  cross  the  stone  bridge  and  then  ascend  to 
the  right  to  the  high-lying  Gothic  'colegiata'  of  — 
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Santa  Mabia  de  la  Sbo,  begun  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  struc- 
ture in  1328  and  finished  nearly  a  century  later.  Its  plan  resembles 
that  of  the  Barcelona  churches,  consisting  of  nave. and  aisles  with 
choir  and  ambulatory,  but  no  transepts.  Over  the  left  aisle  rises  a 
fine  tower,  completed  in  1672-90.   The  W.  facade  is  modern. 

The  Intebiob,  borne  by  16  octagonal  piers,  is  remarkable  for  the 
width  of  the  nave  (58  ft.),  which  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  aisled 
church  on  the  Spanish  mainland.  The  huge  bnttresses,  formed  partly 
without  and  partly  within  the  church,  enclose  s  luare  side-chapels  off  the 
aisles  and  ambulatory.  The  finest  of  the  stained>glass  windows  is  the 
ro8e*window  at  the  W.  end,  representing  the  Virgin  in  a  glory.  The  Coro, 
in  the  middle  of  the  nave,  is  surrounded  by  a  stone  screen  of  the  16th 
cent ,  on  the  outside  of  which  are  Gothic  niches  containing  painted  figures 
of  apostles  and  saints.  The  stalls  show  Renaissance  forms  The  third  and 
fourth  piers  on  the  left,  being  those  that  support  the  tower,  are  more 
massive  than  the  rest.  Below  the  organ,  to  the  S.,  is  the  s  ivage-Iooking 
head  of  a  Moor  (comp.  p.  20A);  adjacent,  on  a  gold  ground,  are  scenes 
from  the  life  of  the  Virgin.  The  High  Altar  is  adorned  with  wood-carv- 
ings and  richly  gilt*,  the  sbc  octagonal  columns  round  it  were  doubtless 
intended  for  hanging  up  tapestries  and  curtains.  In  the  ambulatory  is  a 
wheel  of  bells  in  its  old  case.  The  steps  in  front  of  the  altar  descend  to 
the  Crypt.  —  The  8aer:»ty  contains  an  embroidered  and  painted  altar 
frjntal,  10  ft.  long,  a  charyiing  piece  of  Florentine  work  of  the  i5th  century. 

Ou  theN.  the  Coleglata  is  adjoined  by  modern  cloisters,  entered 
by  a  Romanesque  gate  beside  the  N.  side-portal  of  the  church.  — 
The  acacia-shaded  plaza  to  the  S.  and  E.  of  the  church  affords  fine 
views  of  the  Car  loner,  the  Montserrat,  and  the  vineyards  to  the  S. 
(^Among  the  last,  1^2  ^-  fi'Oi^  ^^  station,  rises  the  Torrt  dt  Santa 
Catalina,  an  excellent  point  of  view.) 

Proceeding  to  the  E.  from  the  Oolegiata,  we  cross  the  Torrento 
de  San  Jgndzlo  and  reach  (3  min.)  the  Cueva  Santa,  or  grotto  of 
St.  Ignatius,  above  which  has  been  built  the  church  of  San  Ignazio^ 
with  its  pleasing  S.  facade.  Loyola  (p.  13),  after  his  sojourn  ou 
the  Montserrat  (p.  224),  spent  some  months  in  penitential  exercises 
in  the  Dominican  convent  of  Manresa,  and  is  said  to  have  written 
his  *Exercitia.  Spiritualia'  in  this  cavern.  Good  view  of  the  Colegiata. 

We  now  return  to  the  Colegiata  and  proceed  to  the  N.  to  the 
Plaza  Mayor,  with  the  Jgleda  del  Carmen^  dating  from  about  the 
same  period  as  the  Colegiata.  We  then  go  to  the  W.  to  the  plaza 
and  church  of  Santo  Domingo  (V4  lir.  from  the  Cueva).  In  the  in- 
terior of  this  church,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  capilla  mayor,  are 
the  busts  of  two  popes  (?).    Immediately  to  the  right  of  the  entrance 

is  tho  Capilla  de  la  Virgen  del  Rosarlo. 

Fkom  Manresa  to  Cardona,  24  M.,  diligence  in  5  hrs.,  once  daily  in 
veinter,  twice  in  summer  (of flee  at  Manresa  in  the  Plaza  de  Santo  Domingo). 
Tiie  road  follows  the  course  of  the  Cardoner^  descending  from  the  Sierra 
del  Cadi,  and  skirts  the  base  of  the  Costa  de  la  Vela.  The  mountains  on 
the  other  side  of  the  stream  belong  to  the  Sierra  de  Prades.  A  little  more 
.  than  halfway  we  pass  (13  M.)  the  village  of  Suria. 

Oardona  (Posada.,  fair),  an  old  town  with  2400  infaah.,  in  a  lofty  site 
almost  encircled  by  t  le  Cardoner  and  dominated  on  the  N.E.  by  a  fortified 
hill  rising  1470  fl.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  parish-church  dates 
from  the  14th  cent.,  and  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  fortifications  are 
sufiicienUy  picturesque.     The  main  object  of  interest,  however,   is   the 
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*MontaSa  db  Sal,  a  veritable  m(mntaiii  of  Mlt,  265  ft.  bigh  and  3  M.  in 
circumference,  which  riaes  about  */«  V-  to  the  8.  of  the  town,  between  the 
river  and  the  castle,  and  now  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Medinaceli.  Thia 
curious  phenomenon  is  mentioned  hj  Strabo  (in.  219).  The  rock-salt  is 
perfectly  pure,  and  the  hill  is  worked  like  a  mine.  Visitors  require  a 
permit  from  the  manager.  The  columns  of  salt  sparkle  brillianlly  when 
the  sun  shines  on  tliem.  Some  of  the  shafts  are  very  deep,  such  as  the 
Furad  Mice  ('squirreFs  hole*),  which  is  said  to  be  a  mile  long.  Objects  of 
various  kinds  made  of  the  salt  are  offered  for  sale,  some  of  a  strangely- 
coloured  variety  known  as  *arlequino\  —  Near  the  salt-hill  the  Cardoner 
is  very  briny,  especially  after  rain,  and  its  waters  retain  a  brackish  taste 
for  a  distance  of  about  10  M. 

From  Curdona  to  Solsona  and  Urgd^  see  p.  217. 

Leaving  Manresa,  the  train  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Rajcidell,  >— 
48  M.  Bajadellj  prettily  situated  to  the  left  Near  at  hand  are  the 
Tillages  of  Monistrol  de  Rajadell,  AgtdUtr,  and  Cctstellar,  We  ascend 
steeply  along  the  Sierra  de  Calaf,  threading  six  tannels.  62  M.  CcUaf. 
—  69V2  M.  San  Gvim  (2420  ft),  the  first  place  in  the  province  of 
LSrida  and  the  highest  point  of  the  railway,  lies  on  the  watershed 
between  the  Llobregat  and  the  Segre  (p.  183),  which  flows  to  the 
S.W.  to  the  Ebro.  A  diligence  runs  hence  to  Igualada.  The  Mont- 
serrat  now  disappears  from  the  view.  • 

The  line  now  descends.  To  the  right  are  the  rained  Moorish 
castle  of  Santa  Fi  and  the  high-lying  walled  village  of  Monfalco 
Murallat,  Farther  on  is  the  convent  of  San  Ram6n,  Distant  view 
of  the  Pyrenees. 

78  M.  Cervera,  a  town  of  3900  inhab.,  on  a  small  stream  of  the 
same  name,  contains  the  deserted  buildings  of  a  university,  which 
Philip  V.  established  here  in  1717  as  a  reward  for  the  town*8  loyalty 
(comp.  p.  202).  —  The  train  follows  the  Cervera^  which  traverses 
the  well-irrigated  Llano  de  Urgel  and  joins  the  Segre  at  L^rida.  To 
the  left  we  see  Oranena  and  (farther  on)  Granemna,  —  From  (87  M.) 
Tdrrega  a  diligence  runs  to  the  N.  to  Agramunt  and  (26  M.)  Artesa 
de  Segre  (p.  217).  —  To  the  N.  we  see  the  village  of  AngUsola.  To 
the  S.  lies  VerdU^  visited  for  its  mule-fair,  beginning  on  April  25th 
and  lasting  a  week.    At  Vilagrasa  we  cross  the  Canal  de  Vrgel. 

94  M.  Bellpnig  (^Posada  de  la  Estaddn^  quite  unpretending, 
luncheon  3  p.),  a  small  place  commanded  by  the  old  Ccutle  of  the 
Anglesolas.  From  the  station  the  road  leads  to  the  S.  to  (*/2  M.)  the 
Church  of  Bbllpuig,  the  key  of  which  is  kept  by  Pedro  Vidal,  in 
an  adjoining  house.  This  contains  the  magnificent  *  Monument  of 
Don  Ramon  de  Cardona,  Viceroy  of  Naples  (d.  1522),  erected  by 
his  widow  Isabella  in  the  convent-church  (p.  215)  and  transferred 
to  its  present  position  in  1824.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  Nea- 
politan sculptor  Qiovarmi  da  Nola,  executed  In  the  usual  style  of 
the  Italian  tombs  of  the  Renaissance.  The  effigy  of  the  deceased 
lies  on  a  sarcophagus  In  a  deep  recess;  and  the  details  of  the  orna- 
mentation Include  mythological  figures,  genii,  birds,  fruit,  and 
arabesques,  as  well  as  a  relief  of  a  victory  over  the  Moors.  —  About 
Vj  M.  to  the  S.  lies  the  suppressed  Fiu.nciscan  Convent,  founded 
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by  the  Counts  of  Urgel  (l^itli  cent.  ?),  with  a  Gothic  church  of  the 
15th  century.  The  key  is  kept  by  the  'Hortelano'  Gasas,  near  the 
above-mentioned  parish-church. 

The  Sacbistt  of  the  convent-church  contains  a  late-Qothic  ciborium.  — 
An  ingenious  spiral  staircase  ascends  to  the  *'  CLotsTEBs,  which  are  in  three 
etoriea.  The  lowermost  has  four  Oothic  arches  on  each  side,  the  tracery 
of  which  is  carried  up  into  the  galleries  above.  The  arches  of  tiie  central 
gallery  are  borne  by  fluted  columns,  with  richly  sculptured  capitals  and 
other  ornamentation.  The  uppermost  gallery  forms  a  kind  of  attic,  sup- 
ported on  each  side  by  eleven  Doric  columns.  —  The  Terrace  of  the 
convent  affords  a  fine  view  of  Bellpnig. 

The  district  traversed  by  the  railway  now  assumes  the  bleak 
character  of  the  Aragoneee  steppes.  —  99  M.  MoUenua;  lOS'/j  M, 
BeU-Lloeh,  A  few  trees  again  appear  in  the  landscape.  Farther  on 
are  pretty  gardens,  heralding  the  valley  of  the  Segre  and  the  town 
of  L^rida,  which  is  seen  in  the  distance.  The  train  crosses  the  Segre 
by  an  iron  girder-bridge,  with  five  openings,  each  130  ft  in  span 
and  33  ft.  above  the  river. 

114  M.  LMda  (496  ft. ;  *Fonda  Suixa^  pens.  7  p.,  unpretending ; 
Fofnda  de  Espana;  Rail.  Restaurant')^  the  Jlerda  of  the  Romans,  is 
the  capital  of  a  province  and  lies  on  a  hill  rising  over  the  Segre. 
Pop.  ^,600.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  Spain,  and  its 
Celtiberian  origin  is  indicated  by  its  name  (il  or  hit  =  castle;  ard 
or  erd  =  height).    Its  strategic  importance,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
plain  of  Aragon  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  E.  Pyrenean  valleys  and 
several  passes  across  the  Catalonian  coast-range,  led  to  its  fortifica- 
tion at  an  early  date;  and  it  still  ranks  as  a  strong  fortress,  with  its 
forts  Gardeny  (the  old  town  proper),  El  Pilar,  and  San  Fernando. 

In  B.C.  49  the  town  was  captured  by  Ospsar,  who  here  defeated  Pom- 
pey^s  legates,  Afranins  and  Pelareins.  It  is  mentioned  by  Horace  (£p.  I. 
xz.  13).  In  the  Visigothic  period  a  council  was  held  here  (546).  Lerida 
was  taken  by  the  Moors  in  713,  by  St.  Louis  in  799,  and  by  the  Spanish 
Christians  in  1117.  In  1149  Ramon  Berengner  IV.  (p.  185)  made  it  his 
royal  residence  and  the  seat  of  the  Bishop  of  Boda  and  Barbastro.  The 
university,  founded  here  by  James  II.  in  1300,  was  transferred,  like  that 
of  Barcelona  (p.  202),  to  Cervera  (p.  214)  in  1717.  Lerida  was  taken  by 
tbe  French  in  1642,  unsuccessfully  hesieged  by  them  in  1646  and  1647,  but 
again  taken  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  (1707)  and  in  the  Penin- 
sular War  (1810).  —  It  was  on  the  Segre,  near  Lerida,  that,  according  to 
tradition,  th6  daughter  of  Herodias  met  her  appropriate  retribution  by 
falling  through  the  ice,  which  closed  in  upon  her  and  cut  off  her  head. 

The  city,  which  consists  mainly  of  one  long  winding  street 
running  parallel  with  the  river,  is  thoroughly  mediffival  in  its  ap- 
pearance. About  the  middle  the  street  expands  into  a  plaza,  on  one 
side  of  which  stands  the  new  church  of  San  Juan,  occupying  the 
site  of  the  like-named  late-Romanesque  church  of  the  13th  century. 
Not  far  off  is  an  interesting  Romanesque  house,  with  beautiful 
'ajimez'  windows  of  three  lights ;  the  lower  story  was  restored  in 
the  Renaissance  style  in  1689. 

To  the  left  is  a  stone  Bridge,  built  upon  Roman  foundations  and 
leading  to  the  promenades  on  the  other  side  of  the  Segre.  Farther 
on  ill  the  main  street  is  the  New  Cathedral,  built  in  1769.    It  is 
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preceded  by  a  Corinthian  portico  and  contains  handsome  choir-stalls 
and  numerous  sculptures.  In  the  sacristy  are  some  embroidered 
vestments  and  the  swaddling  clothes  of  the  Infant  Jesus. 

On  the  highest  point  of  the  town,  close  to  the  walls  of  the  for- 
tress, stands  the  *Old  Cathedbal,  a  highly  interesting  building 
in  the  late-Romanesque  Transition  style,  with  Gothic  additions.  (It 
has^  been  used  for  military  purposes  since  1717 ,  and  cannot  be 
entered  without  the  special  permission  of  the  *gobernador'.)  Mr.  Street 
describes  this  remarkable  building  as  having  *both  extreme  novelty 
in  the  general  scheme,  and  extreme  merit  in  all  the  detail'.  In 
plan  it  consists  of  a  short  nave  and  aisles  (measuring  about  100  ft. 
in  each  direction) ,  a  strongly  marked  transept  (166  ft  long  and 
42  ft.  wide),  and  a  main  apse  with  a  smaller  one  on  each  side  of 
it.  Over  the  crossing  is  an  octagonal  tower,  surmounted  by  a  cupola 
and  adjoined  by  a  slender  turret  containing  the  staircase.  A  smaller 
tower  rises  over  the  S.  transept.  The  "W.  end  of  the  church  is  pre- 
ceded in  singular  fashion  by  large  cloisters,  the  inner  court  of  which 
is  92  ft.  square ,  while  each  of  the  walks  is  28  ft.  wide.  At  the 
S.W.  external  angle  of  these  cloisters  rises  a  lofty  octagonal  cam- 
panile, set  askew  to  the  building.  The  foundation-stone  of  the 
present  edifice  was  laid  by  Pedro  II.  of  Aragon  on  July  22nd,  1203, 
on  the  site  of  some  still  earlier  buildings ;  and  the  church  was  con- 
secrated in  1278.  To  the  architect  Pedro  de  Penafreyta  (d.  1286) 
are  probably  to  be  ascribed  the  central  tower  and  the  cloisters,  the 
windows  and  arches  of  which  are,  in  contradistinction  to  the  round- 
headed  openings  of  the  older  parts  of  the  structure,  in  the  pointed 
or  Gothic  style.  The  building  of  the  cloisters,  however,  went  on 
during  the  whole  of  the  14th  century.  To  the  same  period  may  be 
ascribed  the  chapels  on  the  S.  side  of  the  church,  while  the  com- 
pletion of  the  campanile  probably  fell  in  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  century.  (The  ascent  of  this  tower  is  recommended,  espe- 
cially for  the  excellent  bird's-eye  view  it  affords  of  the  cathedral 
buildings  as  a  whole.)  The  W.  entrance  to  the  cloisters  seems  to 
date  from  the  close  of  th6  14th  century.  The  cloisters  are  now  used 
as  barracks,  and  their  arches  have  been  built  up.  The  magnificent 
and  richly  decorated  Puerta  dels  FilloU^  or  S.  door  of  the  church,  is 
also  practically  inaccessible,  as  its  porch  is  used  as  a  storehouse 
for  ammunition.  There  are  other  entrances  in  the  N.  and  S.  tran- 
septs. The  effect  of  the  interior  of  the  church  has  been  entirely 
spoiled  by  its  division  into  two  stories  through  the  construction  of 
a  floor  about  halfway  up  the  columns.  The  beautiful  capitals  of  the 
latter  should,  however,  be  studied  on  the  upper  floor. 

To  the  N.  lies  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  (1270-1300),  possess- 
ing an  octagonal  tower  of  the  15th  cent.,  a  fine  high-altar  of  the 
14th  cent.,  and  beautiful  Gothic  windows.  The  nave  is  said  to 
have  originally  been  a  Roman  temple,  which  the  Moors  converted 
into  a  mosque  and  Ramon  Berenguer  IV.  into  a  Christian  church. 
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III  the  Pl&zuela  de  U  Pesc&derfa  is  the  so-called  Ptu  del  Rotnett. 
inhere  St.  James  of  Gompostela  one  night  ran  a  thorn  into  his  foot 
and  was  aided  by  angels  with  lights.  The  young  men  and  maidens 
still  celebrate  his  festival  here.  —  Some  Celtic  graves  and  Celtic 
coins  have  recently  been  discovered  near  the  Puerta  de  Boleros, 

Froiii  L^rida  to  Saragossa^  see  R.  13;  to  Montblanch  (Pdblet)  and 

Tarragona^  see  R.  22. 

Froitt  L^rida  a  diligence  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Sepre  to  Baiagtitr^ 
and  generally  goes  on  also  to  Jrtesa  de  Segre.  From  Aitesa  a  road  leads 
via  Potu^  Tiuranay  and  Castellnou  de  BcueUa  to  Oliana  (see  below).  At  Basella 
diverges  a  road  to  SoUona  (see  below). 

Czcurtion  among  the  Eastern  Fyreneei  (Vrgel,  Andorra). 

A  visit  to  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  from  Spain  is  attended  by  much  greater 
difficulties  and  inconvenience*?  than  from  the  French  side,  where  the 
ample  means  of  communication  and  the  comfortable  inns  do  much  to 
smooth  the  tourisfs  path  (comp.  Baedeker's  Scuth- Western  France).  —  On 
the  Spanish  side  it  is  necessary  to  take  not  only  a  guide  but  provisions; 
and  the  accommodation  is  always  of  the  most  primitive  cast. 

Cardona.,  see  p.  213  A  fair  road  leads  hence  to  (lOVs  V.)  SoUona^  the 
Btielix  of  the  Romans,  situated  on  a  lofty  rock  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bio  Negre.  In  the  church  is  the  Capilla  de  la  Virgen  del  Clau.<^tro,  a  great 
resort  of  pilgrims.  —  Farther  on  we  cross  the  Riera  8aU»da  and  descend 
to  Casiellnon  de  Basella  (f^ee  above),  in  the  valley  of  the  Segre-  Tbence 
we  ascend  the  valley  to  (lOVz  M>)  Oliana,  the  church  of  which  has  a  fine 
portal  with  two  monolithic  Doric  columns. 

From  Oliaoa  a  bridle-path  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Segre,  which  breaks 
through  the  mountains  by  the  imposing  Paso  de  Tres  Fonts.  —  ISi/s  M.  Or- 
gaSi<t,  in  an  expansion  of  the  valley.  Farther  on  we  proceed  through  wild 
gorges,  cross  the  Puente  del  Diablo^  and  rea  h  the  mouth  of  the  Vaiira, 
which  descends  from  the  Val  Andorra.  We  here  enter  a  more  oi>en  part  of 
the  valley,  7  M.  long  and  3  M.  broad,  in  the  midst  of  which  lies  — 

Seo  de  Urftlf  a  town  of  2^)0  inhab  ,  which  ha">  been  the  see  of  a 
bl^^hop  since  840  and  possesses  a  Gothic  cathedral.  It  is  also  a  strong 
fortress,  with  the  fortj  of  Ciudadela^  Castillo^  and  Torre  de  Solsona^  and 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  last  Carlist  war  (1874-76).  —  [Urgel  is  about 
z7  M.  from  Puigcerda,  the  way  to  which  a<)cends  through  the  ravines  of  the 
Begre  valley  to  the  district  of  CerdcMa.  About  halfway  lie?  Bellver,  with 
an  ancient  castle.  Farther  on  are  several  villages.  Pniffcerda  (4075  ft.  •, 
Hdt.  Europa,  plain),  a  strongly  fortified  Spaniph  froatier-town  (2100  inhab.), 
lies  at  the  point  where  the  Raur  and  Arahd  flow  into  the  Segre.  Better 
quarters  are  obtained  IV2  M.  farther  on,  at  the  small  French  town  of 
Boitrg-Madame.] 

The  route  from  Seo  de  l^gel  to  Andorra  (a  ride  of  4  hr.«.^  at  first  tra- 
verses a  fertile  distr-tct  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Valira.  At  (40  min.)  An- 
serall  we  cro'-s  to  the  left  bank  and  then  proceed  through  a  ravine  to 
(IV3  hr.)  the  Spanish  Frontier  Station.  We  enter  the  Republic  of  Andorra, 
ford  a  mountain- torrent  named  the  AuHHa^  cross  a  wooden  bridge,  and 
reach  (40  min.)  San'a  Julia.,  the  fir.t  village  in  Andorra  and  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  the  smuggling  that  hai  prevailed  on  this  frontier  from  time 
immemorial.  —  The  route  follows  the  ripht  bank  of  the  Valira,  passing 
Aixobal  and  (50  min.)  Santa  Coloma^  to  (V«  hr.)  — 

Andorra (3510  ft.;  Calounes^s  ^nn,  indifferent),  a  small  town  with 800 inhab., 
the  capital  of  the  republic,  prettily  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Afonie  Anclar. 
The  old  Romanesque  Church  contains  some  good  wood -carving.  The  Pa- 
laeio  or  Casa  del  Voile.,  in  which  the  council -general  .meets  and  the  exe- 
cutive officers  live,  is  a  very  unpretentious  building.  Above  the  door  are 
the  arms  of  Andorra,  with  the  motto:  Domns  Condlii.,  Sede*  Jmtidae.  On 
the  groundfioor  is  stabling  for  the  horses  of  the  members  of  the  council. 
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The  council- chamber,  upstairs,  is  surrounded  with  oaken  benches  and 
contains  an  image  of  the  Saviour.  The  Archive*  of  the  republic,  including 
charters  said  to  date  fi'om  the  times  of  Charlemagne  and  Louis  the  Pious, 
are  kept  in  a  cupboard  in  this  room.  The  cupboard  is  secured  with  six 
locks,  the  keys  of  which  are  held  by  the  six  communes  (see  below)  into 
which  the  republic  is  divided.     There  is  thus  no  chance  for  a  stranger  to  1 

see  its  contents.    The  building  also  includes  bedchambers  for  the  deputies,  ' 

a  school,  and  a  gaol.  —  Near  the  town  is  the  Moorish  castle  of  Carols  the 
name  of  which  is  connected  with  Carolus  Magnus  (Charlemagne). 

The  Eepublio  of  Andorra,  an  Alpine  district  about  17  M.  square 
(6(X)0  inhab.),  in  which  oats  and  barley  are  the  only  crops,  consists  of  six 
Pyrenean  valleys,  wedged  in  between  the  French  department  of  Arifege  and 
the  Spanish  province  of  L^rida.  The  six  valleys  form  six  communes  or 
parishes  (parroqvias)  and  are  subdivided  into  24  CurarU  (quarters).  The 
latter  elect  the  Consejo  General^  consisting  of  four  councillors  from  each  com- 
mune, and  these  in  turn  choose  their  Syndic  (president).  The  election  of  the 
last  requires  confirmation  from  the  financial  director  at  Barcelona,  as  one  of 
his  functions  is  to  guarantee  the  genuineness  of  the  goods  exported  from 
Andorra  to  Spain.  —  The  Criminal  Jurisdiction  is  vested  in  a  so-called 
Viguier  (vicar),  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  Urgel.  (There  is  a  second 
viguier,  appointed  by  France  and  with  his  seat  at  Prades;  but  he  is  a 
mere  figure-head.)  From  the  viguier  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Cortes  de  Jtutia'a^ 
composed  of  the  two  viguiers  in  their  capacity  as  judges  of  appeal,  a  not- 
ary, a  constable,  and  two  Rohonadors  Craisonneurs",  defenders).  The  Ctril 
Judges  are  two  BaUes  (bailiffs),  selected  by  France  and  the  Bishop  of 
Urgel  from  a  list  of  ten  persons  submitted  by  the  council.  —  Andorra 
has  no  written  code,  but  merely  a  body  of  common  law,  hallowed  by  time 
and  handed  on  by  tradition.  There  is,  however,  a  Manual  Digests^  a  private 
publication  of  Dr.  Antonio  Fiter  in  1748',  but  only  three  copies  of  this 
exist,  one  in  the  archives  and  the  others  in  the  possession  of  the  Syndic 
and  the  Bishop  of  Urgel.  —  The  Armed  Force,  consisting  of  600  men  (10  per 
cent  of  the  population),  is  under  the  command  of  the  viguier,  who  calls 
it  together  annually.  The  entire  male  .population  capable  of  bearing  arms 
belongs  to  the  reserve  (somaten).  The  ofncials  receive  practically  no  sal- 
ary; that  of  the  councillors  is  12  pesetas  and  a  measure  of  barley  an- 
nually, while  the  members  of  the  government  draw  six  old  Cataloniaa 
fous  (about  92  c.)  daily  during  the  session.  —  There  are  no  taxes  in  An- 
dorra except  the  Quisiia  or  annual  tribute  paid  to  France. (1920  p.)  and 
Spain  (842  p.)  in  recognition  of  their  suzerainty.  The  inhabitants  live  by 
cattle-rearing,  lumbering,  agriculture,  and  iron-forging.  Many  of  the  chief 
necessaries  of  life  (salt,  wine,  fish,  etc.)  are  imported  from  France  and  Spain. 
The  native  of  Andorra  is  possessed  of  a  more  than  Scottish  caution ;  the 
Spanish  expression  ^hacerse  el  Andorrano^  means  to  bear  oneself  with  pru- 
dence and  silence. 

18.  The  Montserrat. 

The  excursion  to  Montserrat  can  be  comfortably  made  from  Barcelona 
in  one  day  by  taking  an  early  train  and  using  the  mountain-railway  Arom 
Monistrol.  In  this  case,  however,  San  Jerdnimo  must  be  given  up.  Those 
who  have  two  days  at  their  disposal  will  make  either  the  ascent  or  descent 
(if  not  both)  on  foot  or  in  a  carriage,  visiting  the  convent  on  the  first  day 
and  San  Jerdnimo  on  the  second.  Those  who  wish  to  visit  Manresa  (p.  212) 
may  drive  thither  from  Monistrol  in  the  evening. 

The  MonUerrat  (i.  e,  the  'serrated  mountain'),  the  Montsagrat  or 
'sacred  mountain'  of  the  Catalans,  and  the  Monsalwatach  of  the 
German  middle  ages,  which  located  here  the  castle  of  the  Holy  Grail, 
is  a  mighty  mountain-mass  rising  in  almost  complete  isolation  from 
the  plateau  of  Catalonia.  Sharply  outlined  on  every  side,  and 
diversified  with  the  most  fantastic  rock  -  formations  —  the  Gistaus 
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or  'stoue  watclimen'  of  the  Arabs  —  the  mountain  from  a  distance 
looks  like  a  colossal  castle.   Mr.  Edmondo  de  Amicls  likens  its  jag- 
ged sky-iine  to  'a  chain  of  slender  triangles,  or  a  royal  crown  drawn 
out  till  its  points  resemble  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  or  so  many  sugar 
loaves  ranged  in  a  row'.    Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  writes  that 
^another  mountain  so  airy,  grotesque,    and  flame-like  does  not 
exist.'     The  geological  kernel  of  the  mountain  consists  of  the  red- 
dish clay-slate  characteristic  of  this  whole  district,  and  superimposed 
on  this  is  a  firm  calcareous  conglomerate  or  pudding-stone,  resembl- 
ing the  conglomerate  of  the  Rigi  and  often  water-worn  into  holes 
and  fissures.    The  main  axis  of  the  mass  runs  from  N.W.  to  S.E. ; 
its  circumference  is  about  15  M.   Its  enormous  precipices  make  the 
summit  seem  at  first  sight  inaccessible.  On  the  N.E.  side,  however, 
both  the  road  and  the  rack-and-pinion  railway  have  made  use  of 
the  projecting  terraces  to  dimb  circuitously  to  the  consent,  which 
lies  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  up.    On  the  other  isides,  partic- 
ularly on  the  W. ,  the  summit  may  be  reached  by    clambering 
through  the  steep  and  profound  crevices  known   as  Canales.    A 
huge  fissure,  called  the  Valle  MalOy  intersects  the  crest  from  N.W. 
to  E.     At  the  N.W,  end  of  it  rises  the  Tur6  de  San  Jer^nimo 
(4070  ft.),  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  Montserrat.    On  the  E.  side  the 
Valle  Malo,  traversed  by  the  TorrenU  de  Santa  Maria ,  descends  in 
huge  terraced  steps  of  rock  to  the  Llobregat ;  on  a  small  promontory 
of  rock  n8iii%  over  one  of  these  terraces  is  the  famous  Monastery, 
The  Llobregat  flows  across  the  N.E.  side  of  the  mountain,  winds 
round  its  S.E.  base  to  Esparraguera,  breaks  through  the  coast-range 
at  Martorell,  and  finally  waters  the  Campifia  of  Barcelona.   Its  deep 
VAlley,,  with  the  village  of  MonUtrol^  is  the  chief  element  in  deter- 
mining the  picturesque  character  of  the  N.E.  side  of  the  mountain.  To 
the  S.W.  is  the  olive  and  vine  growing  plain  of  Esparraguera ,  on  a 
gentle  eminence  in  which  lies  the  village  of  ColWatd.    On  the  S.E. 
the  mountain  is  quite  inaccessible.     Thus,  whether  seen  from  a 
distance  or  dose  at  hand,  the  mountain  presents  two  main  facades, 
that  to  the  N.E.  and  that  to  the  S.W.  The  former  of  these,  showing 
the  ridge  crowned  by  the  fantastic  pinnacles  of  the  'rocky  sentinels', 
is  generally  considered  finer  than  the  quieter  and  more  idyllic  S.W. 
view.    The  N.E.  slope  of  the  mountain  is  covered  with  fine  pine 
woods,  its  flanks  and  its  summit  are  clad  with  evergreen  shrubs 
(monte  hajo  =  low  wood).     The  flora  of  Montserrat  is  highly  inter- 
esting, especially  in  spring. 

a.    Boute  vi&  Monistrol. 

Moniitrol  is  a  station  on  the  railway  from  Barcelona  to  Ldrida  (p.  212) 
and   is  reached  from  the   former  in   1V4-2V4  hrs.   (fares  5  p.  90,  4  p.  40, 


available  for  six  days  and  good  for  both  railways,  are  issued  in  Barcelona 
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at  the  Despadio  Central  (p.  194)  and  at  the  Estacidn  del  Norte  (fares  15  p., 
10  p.  15,  7  p.  50  c). 

Casriaoes  (2  p.  per  seat)  also  meet  the  trains  at  Monistrol.  Tickets 
for  railway  and  carriage  may  also  be  obtained  in  Barcelona  (fares  7  p.  20, 
5  p.  50,  4  p.  10  c.  i  return-fares  10  p.  45,  8  p.  45,  5  p.  85  c). 

Walkebs  should  use  the  mountain -radl way  as  far  as  the  village  of 
Monistrol,  whence  they  can  reach  the  convent  in  21/2-3  hrs.  (down  l>/a- 
2  hrs.) ;  in  starting  from  Monistrol  station  1  hr.  more  must  be  allowed. 

The  railway-station  of  MonUirol  (p.  212)  lies  on  a  height  on  tlie 
bank  of  the  Llobregat,  immediately  opposite  the  Montserrat.  It 
commands  a  beautiful  Ylew. 

The  Mountain  Railway  (best  views  to  the  left),  built  in  1892 
and  about  5  M.  in  length,  at  first  descends  from  the  station  (633  ft.), 
with  an  average  gradient  of  6  :  100,  into  the  valley  of  the  Llobregat, 
crossing  first  the  Riera  de  Mard  and  then  the  Llobregat  itself,  by  an 
iron  bridge  130  yds.  long  (443  ft.  above  the  sea).    The  line  then 
ascends  to.(2*/2  M.)  Monistrol  ViUa,  the  station  for  the  village 
(p.  221) ,  which  lies  a  little  to  the  S.  —  Beyond  this   the  rail- 
way ascends  rapidly  along  the  N.  side  of  the  Valle  de  Santa  Maria 
(p.  221),  with  a  maximum  gradient  of  15  :  100,  and  mounts  the  ter- 
races of  the  Montserrat  directly  to  theS.W.  As  we  proceed,  we  obtain 
a  striking  view  of  the  rocky  pinnacles  (penascos)  on  the  crest  of  the 
mountain.  Immediately  in  front  of  us  is  the  Tur6  de  San  Jercfmmo,  at 
the  foot  of  which  nestles  the  Chapel  of  St.  Cecilia  (j^.  224).  More  to  the 
left  are  the  Paso  de  las  Aguilas^  the  Rocas  de  las  Oolondrinas  (p.  226 ; 
also  called  Roca  Aneha),  the  Roca  de  San  Patricio^  and  the  Roca  de 
las  Once  ('Eleven  0' Clock  Rock') ,  which  serves  the  inhabitants   of 
Monistrol  as  a  sun-dial.     These  are  followed  by  the  Roca  de  San 
Antonio^  the  CabaU  Bemat,  and  the  Plana  la  Vella  (Vieja).  —  The 
line  now  crosses  the  head  of  the  valley  in  a  wide  sweep  to  the  left 
and  runs  to  the  S.E. ,  below  the  road  and  close  "under  the  crest  of 
the  Montserrat.  To  the  left  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  valley  of  the 
Llobregat  and  of  the  distant  snow-peaks  of  the  Pyrenees.  We  finally 
thread  a  tunnel  below  the  promontory  on  which  the  Chapel  of  the  Apos- 
tles (p.  221)  stands,   and  reach  (5  M.  j  the  Monastery  of  Montserrat 
(2910  ft. ;  p.  223),  which  we  enter  by  the  gate  built  in  1555. 

The  ♦Carriage  Road  up  the  mountain,  constructed  by  the  rail- 
way-company in  1859,  is  also  pf  surpassing  beauty.  Nearly  all 
the  way  it  affords  a  superb  view  of  the  fantastic  rocky  forms  of  the 
mountain,  among  which  the  giant -figure  of  the  Caball  Bernat  is 
conspicuous ;  while  its  higher  portion  looks  over  the  valley  of  the 
Llobregat  to  the  distant  Pyrenees.  Leaving  the  station,  the  road 
passes  (IV4  M.)  La  Bauma,  a  workmen's  colony,  and  descends  to 
the  S.W.  into  the  valley  of  the  Llobregat,  where  many  factories  and 
mills  are  driven  by  power  derived  from  the  river.  In  the  river-bed  is 
a  sulphur-spring  (manantial  sulfurosa),  and  near  the  high  old  bridge 
rises  the  Fuenie  Grande,  which  drives  several  mills.  Not  far  ftrom  this 
spot  is  the  Faenie  Mentirosa^  an  intermittent  spring ;  and  there  are 
several  others  of  the  same  kind  in  the  neighbourhood.  —  Just  beyond 
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the  bridge  the  lOad  to  the  baths  of  La  Puda  (p.  212)  and  to  Espar- 

raguera  (see  below)  diverges  to  the  left   Our  road  enters  the  ValU  de 

Santa  Maria,  at  the  mouth  of  wh|ch  atid  at  the  base  of  the  Moutser- 

rat  lies   the  (2^2  M.)  thriving  village   of  Monistrol  (Posada  del 

Llobregat,  fair),  surrounded  by  vineyards  and  olive-groves.   A  little 

higher  up,  3  M.  from  the  railway-station ,  stands  the  Capilla  de  la 

Trinidad,  erected  as  a  memorial  of  the  Morocco  campaign  of  1860. 

The  footpath  mentioned  below  here  diverges  to  the  left.  —  From 

this,  the  lowest  terrace  of  the  mountain,  the  road  descends  into  the 

Valle  de  Santa  Maria  and  then  ascends  again  to  the  N.E.  at  an 

acute  angle,  crosses  the  mountain  -  railway,  and  reaches  a  small  fir 

plantation,  near  which  is  the  farm  of  La  Calesina  (view).    Thence 

the  road  ascends  the  terraces  of  the  mountain  in  numerous  curves 

and  zigzags,  until  it  is  joined  by  the  Manresa  road  (p.  212),  coming 

in  from  the  N.    Here  it  bends  sharply  to  the  S,  and  passes  the 

FuenU  de  los  Monjes,    Farther  on  it  is  joined  by  the  road  from 

Igualada  (p.  229)  and  runs  to  the  S.E.  to  the  Capilla  de  los  Apdsloles, 

which  affords  a  splendid  view  of  the  abysses  of  the  Llobregat  valley, 

the  sea  the  Oueva  de  la  Virgen  (p.  226),  the  Capilla  de  San  Miguel 

(p.  226),  and  the  huge  precipices  beneath  which  lies  the  monastery. 

In  the  war  with  Napoleon  the  Spaniards  planted  a  battery  on  this 

commanding  site,  —  The  road  finally  leads  to  the  S.W.,  between 

the  gorge  on  the  left  and  the  convent-buildings  high  up  on  the  right, 

passing  the  Fuente  del  Milagro  ('Spring  of  the  Miracle'),  and  soon 

reaches  the  (8  M.)  monastery  (p.  223),  which  does  not  come  into 

view  till  the  very  end  of  our  trip. 

The  Footpath  (Atajo  al  Moruuterio)  from  the  village  of  Monistrol  to 
the  convent  (IV4  hr. ;  guide  advisable,  2</s  p.)  commands  much  less  fine 
views  than  the  carrii^e-road ,  to  wliich  its  only  superiority  is  that  of 
being  about  1/2  ^t^-  shorter.  It  leads  to  the  S.E.  from  the  Capilla  de  la 
Trinidad  (see  above),  ascends  steeply  along  the  E.  side  of  the  mountain 
and  farther  up  joins  the  path  to  the  Cueva  de  la  Virgen  (p.  !^),  which 
may  be  visited  before  going  on  to  the  convent. 

b.  Bonte  vi&  Collbat6. 

From  Barcelona  we  travel  by  the  inland  railway  to  Tarragona  as  far 
as  Martorell  (p.  229 ;  l-l^/a  br. ;  fares  3  p.  85,  3  p.  25,  2  p.  35  c).  In  summer 
an  omnibus  (^tarttma'')  plies  daily  &om  Martorell  to  (2  hrs.)  Goltbatd 
(IVa  P-)i  in  winter,  however,  it  stops  at  Etpatragvera  (1  p.),  whence  a 
private  carriage  must  be  hired  for  CoIlbat6  (about  5  fr.).  From  Collbatd 
bridle-paths  ascend  to  the  convent  (2  hrs.,  via  San  Jer6nimo  3V2-4  hrs.). 
Tickets  are  issued  at  the  Despaeho  Central  (p.  194)  and  the  Estacidn  de 
Frameia  at  Barcelona  for  the  whole  trip,  including  the  railway,  the  drive 
to  Collbatd,  and  a  saddle-horse  thence  to  the  convent  by  the  direct  path 
(fares  7  p.  82,  7  p.  23,  5  p.  50  c). 

Martorell,  see  p.  229.  —  The  route  to  the  Montserrat  follows 
the  Barcelona  and  Saragossa  highroad  as  far  as  Esparraguera.  The 
fertile  plain  is  covered  with  com-flelds,  olive-groves,  and  vineyards. 
Near  Ahrera  is  a  gorge,  beyond  which  we  traverse  the  valley  of  the 
Maquemella,  fording  that  river  in  the  absence  of  a  bridge. 

6  M.  Esparraguera  (Posada  del  Montserrat),  with  a  fine  church 
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containing  a  beatttdfully  carved  organ.    A  road  leads  henee  to  La 

Puda  (p.  212)  and  Monistrol  (p.  212).  —  Om  rout©  also  qmts  tike 

hIgliToad  and  ascends  gradually  to  — 

9V2  ^<  ColIbat6  (^ Fonda  Vaearisas,  unpretending,  B.  sad  board, 

including  luncheon  for  consumption  at  San  Jeronimo,  6  p. ;  inter*- 

esting  "Visitors'  book),  a  prettily  situated  village,  owing  its  name 

to  the  old  castle  of  Oatd  (now  called  Torre  del  Moro\    It  affords 

a  fine  view  of  the  rocky  wall  of  the  Montserrat,  about  1300  ft.  in 

height.   A  white  spot  halfway  up  marks  the  entrance  of  the  Cutvat 

de  8alit%e  (saltpetre  cave). 

A  visit  to  the  cave  (there  and  back  3  bra.)  is  hardly  worth  the  trouble. 
The  landlord   of  the  inn  at  Collbat<5  provides  a  guide  (SVipO,    torches 
{antoreha;  2^2  p.  each;  one  enough  for2pers.))  and  Bengal  nre  (op.  each; 
not  indispensable).    The  path  (up  */a^  down  V2  hr.)  descends  through  the 
village,  passes  a  spring,  and  then  ascends  rather  rapidly.    The  last  part 
of  it,   consisting  of  steps   of  stone  and  wood,  is  unpleasant  for  those  in- 
clined to  giddiness.    The  fatiguing  visitation  of  the  cave  takes  about  l*/4  hr. 
The  most  interesting  part  is  the  entrance  itself,  where  a  large  block  of 
rock  has  fallen  from  the  roof.    Fanciful  names  have  been  given  to  differeni 
parts  of  the  cavern,  such  as  La  JEsperama^  El  Camarin^  El  Tocador  de  ku 
Silfide*^  Pozo  del  Diablo^   Qruta  de  leu  Stalactites^   and  QrvUi  de  la  Dama 
Blanca.     The  temperature  gradually  rises  from  50°Fahr^  at  the  entrance 
to  63"  in  the  inner  recesses. 

Direct  Path  fbom  Collbat6  to  the  Convent,  2  hrs.  (guide, 
desirable,  for  the  day  3  p.  and  food,  with  horse  5  p.).  —  We  at  first 
follow  the  road  skirting  the  base  of  the  mountain  towards  the  N.W. 
After  20  min.  we  diverge  to  the  right  and  ascend  in  countless  wind- 
ings. After  40  min.  more  we  pass  the  Fuente  Seca  (now  walled  in), 
a  spring  which  dried  up  when  the  Fuente  del  Milagro  (p.  221)  was 
formed.  In  8/4  br.  we  reach  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  where  our  path 
is  joined  on  the  left  by  that  coming  from  the  Ermitas  and  San  Je- 
r6nimo  (see  below).  We  then  pass  the  CapiUa  de  San  Miguel  (p.  225) 
and  reach  the  convent  (p.  223)  in  20-26  min.  more. 

Fbom  C0LLBAT6  TO  THE  Monastery  via  San  Jeb6nimo,  3V2" 
4  his.  (guide  necessary;  horse  and  *mozo'  provided  by  the  landlord 
at  Collbat6  for  6  p.,  including  food;  in  winter  luncheon  must  be 
taken  from  Collbato,  but  later  on  a  restaurant  is  opened  at  San  Je- 
ronimo).  The  bridle-path  is  somewhat  uncomfortable,  but  as  a 
whole  this  is  one  of  the  finest  trips  on  the  Montserrat.  —  We  follow 
the  above-mentioned  road,  pass  (20  min.)  the  beginning  of  the  direct 
path  (see  above),  and  in  10  min.  more,  near  the  Vina  Nova,  ascend 
to  the  right,  through  pine-woods.  To  the  right  are  the  Artiga  Alia 
and  Artiga  Bajq,  separated  by  the  Canal  de  las  Yedras  (Catalan 
Euros),  or  Gorge  of  the  Ivy.  To  the  left  is  the  Canal  del  PuerUe, 
with  its  huge  circus  of  rock.  We  now  ascend  the  Vuelta$  del  Puente, 
To  the  right  towers  the  Castillo,  an  outlier  of  the  Sierra  de  las  Pa^ 
parras.  The  flanks  of  the  mountain  are  clothed  with  evergreen 
shrubs.  Farther  up  we  reach  a  ridge,  where  we  have  the  Clot  de  la 
Sajolida  to  the  left,  and  the  Monte  de  San  Juan  or  the  Boeas  de  Santa 
Magdalena  la  Vieja  to  the  right.  In  front  rises  the  Albarda  CasUUana 
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{p.  226).  In  l'/4  lur.  we  reach  the  crest,  where  we  obtain  a  fine. view 
of  the  Yalle  Malo  (p.  219),  with  the  CabaU  Bemat  and  the  DedoSj 
between  which  the  distant  Montseny  is  visible.  In  V4  hr.  our  path 
joins  tiiiat  from  the  convent  and  ascends  to  the  left,  partly  in  shade, 
through  the  steep  gorge  of  the  VcUU  Malo,  In  20  Dtiin.  more  we 
reach  the  height  of  San  Jerdnimo  (p.  226).  The  descent  hence  to  the 
convent  takes  1-1  Vs  ^-  (^e  pp.  226-224). 

0.  The  Monastery  and  its  Heighbonrhood. 

Adjoining  the  Parador^  where  the  carriages  pull  up,  is  the  Vespaeho 
de  AposetUos.  Here  we  must  at  once  register  our  names,  in  order  to  secure 
a  room,  of  which  .there  are  about  sixty  in  all,  some  with  a  kitchen  at- 
tached. Ko  charge  is  made  for  rooms,  but  it  ia  usual  to  give  2V2-5  p.  per 
night.  A  specialpermission  is  necessary  for  a  stay  of  more  than  three 
days.    Candles  (2d  c.  each)  may  also  be  procured  in  the  Despacho. 

Meals  are  usually  taken  in  the  very  tolerable  Fonda  to  the  S.  of  the 
entrance  (almuerzo  or  comida  2V2-4  p.)-  Poor  visitors  receive  food  gratia 
in  the  Despacho  de  Comestibles.    Adjoining  the  Fonda  is  a  good  C(^i. 

Guide  5  p.  per  day:  to  the  various  points  of  interest,  see  below  and 
tariff  posted  up  in  the  Despacho.  —  Saddle  Hone*  (Cavalgadurcu)  are  also 
supplied  at  fixed  prices. 

The  Monasterio  del  Montserrat  (2910  ft.),  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  celebrated  convents  in  Spain,  was  founded,  according  to 
the  legend  of  the  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin  (p.  224) ,  as  a 
nunnery  in  880;  but  it  seems  probable  that  there  was  a  Benedictine 
settlement  here  before  the  incursion  of  the  Moors  in  717.  In  976  it 
was  restored  to  the  Benedictine  Order  and  peopled  with  monks  from 
Ripoll  (p.  191).  In  1410  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  raised  it  to  the  dimity 
of  an  independent  abbey,  but  it  was  again  subordinated  to  the  Bishop 
of  Barcelona  in  1874.  It  formerly  possessed  immense  wealth,  but 
lost  nearly  all  its  movable  property  in  the  War  of  Independence 
(1808-14),  while  it  was  deprived  of  its  real  estate  in  1835  on  the 
suppression  of  the  convent  in  consequence  of  the  Carlist  rising.  In 
the  first  of  these  categories  was  its  famous  library,  Including  a  num- 
ber of  priceless  MSS.  At  present  there  are  about  a  score  of  monks. 
Their  chief  occupation  is  the  management  of  a  school  of  ecclesiastical 
music  (La  EscolanXa)  ^  the  members  of  which  generally  sing  the 
Salve  in  the  church  at  the  time  of  Ave  Maria  (La  Oracidn).  The  an- 
nual number  of  visitors  and  pilgrims  to  the  convent  is  said  to  be 
about  60,000.  The  chief  festival  is  on  Sept.  8th. 

The  buildings  at  the  entrance  give  on  a  large  court,  shaded  with 
plane-trees,  where  a  small  market  is  held  nearly  evpry  morning.  To 
the  left  is  the  Old  Monastery,  in  front  the  New  Monastery. 

The  Old  Monasteby  (ArUiguo  Monasterio^  Cat.  Antich  Monaatir) 
is  for  the  most  part  in  ruins.  The  main  points  of  interest  are  the 
Gothic  cloisters  of  1460,  the  unfinished  bell-tower  of  the  same  cent- 
ury, and  the  facade  of  the  old  church.  On  the  groundfloor  of  the 
Aposenios  de  San  Fldcidolis  a  small  museum,  containing  old  capitals 
and  other  architectural  fragments,  relics  of  old  tombstones,  etc. 
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The  New  Monastery  (Monasterio  Actual)  consists  of  an  impoB* 
ing  Chu/rchj  occupying  one  side  of  an  arcaded  court  called  the  Portico 
Modemo,  and  of  the  secular  buildings  on  the  other  three  sides  of  the 
court.  The  latter  were  built  under  Ferdinand  VII.,  but  were  left 
unfinished  owing  to  the  troubles  of  1835.  The  church  was  built  in 
the  Renaissance  style  under  Philip  II.  (1560-92)  and  was  much  in- 
jured by  fire  in  1811.  In  1880  a  Romanesque  apse  was  added  to  it, 

INTERIOK.  The  aisleless  Dave  is  2!^  ft.  long,  52  ft.  wide,  and  109  ft. 
high.  It  is  flanked  on  each  side  with  six  chapels,  each  23  ft.  deep.  Above 
the  first  four  chapels,  are  galleries,  like  those  at  the  Escorial  ^  the  last  two, 
to  the  right  and  left,  are  enclosed  by  lofty  rejas.  Above  the  high-altar, 
surrounded  by  four  ever-burning  candles,  is  La  Santa  Imogen  (Cat.  8(mta 
Imaije)y  a  small  wooden  figure  of  the  Virgin,  blackened  by  age.  According 
to  the  legend,  it  was  made  by  St.  Luke  and  brought  to  Spain  by  St.  Peter ; 
for  its  rediscovery  in  880,  see  p.  225,  —  Ignatius  Loyola,  after  abandoning 
his  military  life  in  consequence  of  wounds  received  at  the  defence  of 
Pampeluna  in  1521,  hung  up  his  weapons  before  this  image  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  service  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin.  The  Santa  Imagen  is  shown 
only  at  10  a.m.  ('visitar  la  Virgen""),  usually  to  the  chunting  of  One  of  the 
priests.  —  The  Sacristy  contains  the  valuable  wardrobe  and  jeweJa  of  the 
holy  image.  —  Adjoining  the  sacristy  is  the  entrance  to  the  Crypt^  in  which 
the  monks  are  buried. 

A  door  in  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Portico  Moderno  (to  the  right  as 
we  leave  the  church)  leads  to  a  passage  flanked  with  walls.  Ascend- 
ing to  the  right  at  the  end  of  this,  we  reach  *El  Mirador  de  los 
MoNJBS,  or  convent-garden,  situated  on  a  terrace  below  the  pre- 
cipices of  the  mountain  and  commanding  splendid  views  of  the 
Llobregat  valley  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  garden  is,  unfortunately, 
seldom  open  to  visitors.  In  front,  on  a  promontory,  are  the  Capilla  dt 
San  Acisclo  and  the  Capilla  de  Santa  Victoria. 

From  the  Cap.  de  San  Acisclo  the *Camino  de  losDegotalls,  a  level 
path  3/4M.  long,  runs  to  theN.W.,  skirting  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  to  the 
so-called  Degotalls  ('drops'),  a  kind  of  grotto  with  a  spring.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  finest  walk  the  Montserrat  affords.  The  vegetation  is 
exuberant  and  the  view  most  extensive.  The  latter  embraces  the 
whole  of  Catalonia  and  a  considerable  part  of  Aragon ;  the  entire 
chain  of  the  Pyrenees  from  the  Maladeta  to  the  Canigou,  and  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  S.E.  At  our  feet,  apparently  within  a  stone's 
throw,  lies  Monistrol.  Along  the  cliffs  runs  a  pipe  carrying  water  to 
the  convent.  —  Another  short  path  descends  to  the  right  of  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Acisclo  to  the  Capilla  de  los  Apostoles  (p.  221). 

Walking  Trips  ftom  the  Monastery.  —  1.  We  follow  the 
Monistrol  road  (p.  221)  and  then  (left)  the  Igualada  road  to  the 
(1  hr.)  Capilla  db  Santa  Cecilia  (guide  2^2  ?•»  superfluous),  at 
the  base  of  the  Turo  de  San  Jeronimo.  The  chapel  was  built  in  872, 
and  a  small  convent  was  added  about  a  century  later.  The  most 
interesting  feature  is  the  Campandrio  de  Enpadamij  or  bell-tower. 
Adjacent  is  a  small  inn.  —  Near  this  point  lay  the  Castillo  Marro, 
one  of  the  Christian  fastnesses  on  the  Montserrat  in  the  9th  century. 
The  others  were  the  castles  of  Montsiat,  Otger,  Collhatd^  aiid  (hwrdia. 
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2.  By  the  Gollbato  bridle-path  to  the  S.E.  to  (18-20  min.)  the 
Oapilla  db  San  Miguel  (guide,  superfluous,  1  p.).  From  the 
chapel  we  may  descend  for  5  min.  towards  the  N.E.  to  a  cross  named 
Mirador,  whence  a  precipice  over  2000  ft.  in  height  descends  to  the 
valley  of  the  Llobregat.  Just  below  the  cross,  but  not  visible  from 
it,  is  the  Cueva  de  la  Virgen  (see  below).  The  monastery  looks  very 
singular  from  this  point  of  view.  To  the  N.E.  is  the  Montseny.  — 
From  the  path  to  St.  Midiaers  Chapel  another  footpath  leads  to  the 
right  to  the  cave  of  the  legendary  San  Juan  OABfN,  a  hermit  who 
died  in  898,  after  having  inflicted  the  severest  penances  on  himself 
for  his  e^  treatment  of  Riquilda,  daughter  of  Count  Wilfrid  the 
Shaggy  (p.  185).  The  entrance  is  marked  by  a  black  cross  on  the 
face  of  the  rock. 

3.  The  'Sendero  de  Santa  Maria',  marked  by  numerous  finger 
posts  (guide  1  p.,  unnecessary),  descends  from  the  convent  to  (^/2hr.) 
the  Santuabio  db  la  Cubya  or  Oaeva  de  la  Virgen  (not  accessible 
in  winter).  This  was  erected  at  the  end  of  the  17th  cent,  over  the 
grotto  in  which  the  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin  (p.  224)  was 
hidden  in  717  on  the  invasion  of  the  Moors.  It  was  found  again  by 
shepherds  in  880,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  carry  it  to  Manresa. 
The  image,  however,  refused  to  stir  beyond  a  spot  now  marked  by 
a  stone  cross  with  an  inscription,  just  to  the  E.  of  the  convent;  and 
it  was  this  miracle  that  led  to  the  erection  of  the  latter. 

4.  To  San  Jeb6nimo  (2  hrs.,  there  and  back  3-4  hrs. ;  guide, 
2^/2  p.j  desirable).  We  follow  the  Collbato  bridle-path  as  above  to 
(18-20  min.)  thej  Captfto  de  San  Miguel^  about  5-6  min.  be)ond 
which  is  a  finger-post  indicating  the  route  to  (IV4  hr.)  Collbato 
(p.  222)  to  the  left.  We  here  follow  the  path  to  the  right,  which 
sweeps  round  the  Trenca  Barrala  towards  the  Valle  Male,  affording 
fine  views  of  the  country  round  Collbato  and  Esparraguera.  On  and 
among  the  rocks  we  see  the  picturesquely  situated  remains  of  the 
hermitages  of  Santiago^  Santa  Caialina^  San  Onofre  y  San  Juan^  and 
Santa  Magdalena  la  Vieja,  In  12-15  min.,  above  the  Ermita  de  Santa 
Ana,  we  reach  the  |Yalle  Male  (p.  219),  an  imposing  mountain 
valley,  traversed  by  the  Torrente  de  Santa  Maria  and  popularly  believed 
to  have  been  formed  at  the  moment  of  Christ's  death  on  the  cross. 

We  may  also  reach  the  Ermita  de  Santa  Ana  in  about  20  min.  by  a 
footpath  which  is  shorter  than  the  bridle-path,  bnt  not  nearly  so  pictur- 
eaqne.  For  this  route  we  tarn  to  the  right  on  emerging  from  the  portal 
of  the  monaatery  and  ascend  by  the  so-called  ^Jacob's  Ladder'  through  the 
narrow  Valle  Malo. 

Farther  on  the  path  follows  the  Torrente  de  Santa  Maria,  the  first 
and  fairly  level  portion  traversing  the  Llano  de  V'Cporas.  The  ridges 
on  both  sides  of  the  valley  are  topped  by  the  fantastic  Penascoaj  or 
^Guardians  of  the  Holy  Grail',  some  of  which  are  300  ft.  high.  To 
the  right  are  the  Cdball  Bemat ,  the  Roeaa  de  San  Antonio,  with 
the  hermitage  of  that  name  (reached  by  a  stiff  climb  of  1/2  hr.),  the 
Calavera  (skull),  and  the  Dedo$  (fingers)  or  Flautas  (flutes) ,  also 
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called  the  Froee^ion  de  Monjes  (procession  of  monks).  To  the  left  is 
the  Albarda  Castellana^  or  Castilian  saddle.  On  the  right  side  are 
the  Ermitas  de  San  Benito^  de  la  Trinidad^  de  San  Dimas,  and  other 
hermitages.    Near  San  Dimas  lay  the  castle  of  Monsiat  (p.  224). 

The  hermitage  of  San  Jer6n!mo  (Gat.  Sant  JeronC)  lies  about 
1  hr.  to  the  N.W.  of  Santa  Ana,  .lust  below  the  culminating  peak  of 
the  mountain,  which  is  reached  hence  in  20  min.  by  a  scramble 
over  smooth  and  slippery  rocks  (caution  necessary).  The  summit, 
known  as  El  Mirador,  La  Miranda,  or  the  Turd  de  San  Jerdnhno 
(4070  ft.),  commands  a  superb  •♦Panorama  of  the  Catalonian 
mountains  and  plains,  extending  on  the  N.  to  the  Pyrenees  and  on 
the  E.  and  S.  far  over  the  Mediterranean,  where  even  the  Balearic 
Islands  may  be  made  out  on  exceptionally  clear  days.  The  view  of 
the  Montserrat  itself  is  also  interesting.  Among  the  nearer  points 
(not  already  mentioned)  are  the  Oigante  Encantado  (the  enchanted 
giant),  the  Montgros,  the  Plana  de  los  Rayos  (lightnings),  and  the 
EcoSj  with  their  sheer  and  dizzy  cliffs.  The  iron  ring  in  the  rock  was 
formerly  used  for  mooring  a  small  chapel.  —  The  landlord  of  the 
Collbat6  inn  opens  a  restaurant  at  the  hermitage  of  San  3er6iiiino 
from  May  to  the  end  of  Oct.  (excellent  water  from  a  cistern  in  the  rock). 

Steady-headed  monntaineers  may  climb  from  San  Jerdnimo  the  0/«  kr-^ 
Roca$  de  las  Oolondrinas  (^awallow-rdcks''),  which  riae  holdly  to  the  1S.  o! 
the  Roca  Montcau  or  del  Mora. 

The  ascent  of  the  Montgrot  (2i/2  hrs.  from  the  monastery)  is  interesting 
but  difficult  (guide  indispensable). 

19.  From  Barcelona  vi&  San  Vicente  deCalders  to  Bins 

(Saragossa,  Madrid). 

The  coast-railway  from  Barcelona  to  R^us  forms  the  most  direct  and 
important  line  of  communication  between  Barcelona  and  Saragos<)a  (Madrid): 
the  inland  railway  via  Martorell  is  mostly  used  for  local  traffic,  but  is  of 
importance  for  the  visitor  to  Montserrat. 

a.  Coast  Bailway  vi&  YillanneYa  y  Geltrd. 

66  M.  Railwat  (two  through-trains  daily,  in  the  height  of  summer  five; 
to  Madrid  one  only)  in  S^ft-V/t  hrs.  (fares  14  p.  55  c,  11  p.^  7  p.  40  c).  The 
express  train  mentioned  at  p.  1*^0  also  performs  the  journey  thrice  w^eekly 
in  21/4  hrs.  Passengers  travelling  direct  from  Barcelona  to  Lirida  via 
Montblanch  (Poblet)  quit  this  line  at  Roda  de  Bard  (p.  227).  —  Trains 
leave  Barcelona  from  the  Estacidn  de  Francia.  Despacho  Central^  see  p.  194. 
Best  views  to  the  left.  —  Railway-restaurants  at  Barcelona^  Villanueva  y 
Oeltrti^  Roda  de  Bard.,  and  San  Vicente  de  Caldert. 

Barcelona^  see  p.  194.  —  The  train  traverses  the  snhnrban  dis- 
tricts of  (5  M.)  Sans  and  (6V2  M.)  Bordeta,  with  their  (gardens,  fields, 
and  factories.  To  the  left  rises  the  Montjnich  fp.  210),  with  the  W. 
cemetery  ;  to  the  right  is  the  Montana  de  San  Pedro  Mdrtir  (p.  211), 
with  the  villages  of  Esplugas  and  San  Just,  The  line  touches  the 
beautiful  Campina  de  Barcelona,  crosses  the  Llobreeat  by  an  iron 
hridge,  380  ft.  long,  and  reaches  (GVgM.)  Brat  de  Llobregai,  a  pleas- 
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ant  little  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  near  the  sea,  with  sey- 
era!  Artesian  wells. 

We  now  traverse  an  attractive  nndnlating  district,  with  vineyards 
and  olive-groves.  14V2  M.  Oavd,  Beyond  the  ruins  of  the  old  Ccm- 
tiUo  de  Aramprund  is  (17  M.)  Ccutelldefels,  a  poor  fishing-village  with 
a  small  Bomanesqne  church  and  remains  of  mediaeval  fortifications. 
At  (18  M.)  VdUbona  we  approach  the  margin  of  the  sea,  and  then 
traverse  the  barren  and  precipitous  heights  of  the  Co$Uu  de  Ocuraf,  The 
dwarf-palms  or  palmetto-scrub  (Ghamaerops  humilis)  growing  here 
is  used  as  fuel.  The  numerous  tunnels  allow  the  merest  glimpses  of 
the  sea.    Several  mountain-torrents  are  crossed. 

26  M.  Sitgea  (Fonda  Suburense),  a  pleasant  seaport  with  3100 
Inliab.,  is  favourably  known  for  its  wine.  Near  it  is  the  Santuario  de 
Nuettra  Senora  del  Vinyet,  —  We  continue  to  skirt  the  sea,  crossing 
the  Biera  de  Canielku  and  several  torrents. 

31  M.  YillanveTa  y  Oeltrd  (Fonda  Naeional;  Rail,  Restawant)^ 
a  thriving  commercial  town  with  a  pop.  of  12,800.  The  Muaeo 
Balagvtr^  founded  by  the  Catalan  poet  Victor  Balaguer,  contains 
Egyptian  and  Roman  antiquities,  paintings  and  sculptures,  an  ethno- 
graphical collection,  and  a  valuable  library  with  MSS.  from  Poblet 
(p.  238),  Paular  (p.  122),  and  other  places.    British  vice-consul. 

The  railway  intersects  a  large  part  of  the  town  and  threads  a 
tunnel.  Just  beyond  (34  M.)  CuhelUu  we  cross  the  FoiXy  a  river 
forming  the  boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Barcelona  and  Tarra' 
gona.  —  At  (39*/2  M.)  CalafeU  we  turn  away  from  the  sea,  crossing 
the  Riera  de  Bisbdl  and  the  tra^'.ks  of  the  railway  to  Tarragona. 

42  M.  San  Yieente  de  Calders  (Rail.  Reataurant),  the  junction 
for  the  Barcelona  and  Tarragona  line  (R.  20)  and  the  terminus  of 
the  inland  railway  (see  p.  230). 

As  we  proceed,  the  triumphal  Portal  de  Bara  (p.  230)  is  seen  to 
the  left  —  47  M.  Roda  de  Bard  (Rail.  Restaurant). 

Fboh  Roda  db  Baba  to  Picamoixons  (for  Lirida).  18  M.,  railway  (three 
trains  daUy)  in  1-1  V«  hr.  (fares  4,  3,  2  p.).  —  The  railway  divergea  to  the 
U.W.  from  the  main  line.  Tunnel.  Knmerous  vinevards.  —  5  M.  Salatnd. 
Beyond  three  tunnels  we  cross  the  Qayd.  From  (S'/z  M  )  Vildbella  or  from 
Vails  (see  below)  we  may  visit  the  old  Cistercian  convent  of  Santas  Creus, 
situated  3V2  M.  to  the  N.,  in  the  valley  of  the  Gaya,  near  Vilabrodona. 
The  convent  was  founded  by  Bamon  Berenguer  IV.  in  1157  and  was  almost 
■wholly  destroyed  in  the  popular  rising  againrt  the  monks  in  1836.  It  is 
the  burial-place  of  Pedro  III.  of  Aragon  (d.  1285)  and  [of  the  celebrated 
Admiral  Roger  de  Lanria  (see  p.  232),  who  defeated  the  French  fleet  of 
Charles  of  Anjou  at  Naples  in  1284.  —  10  M.  NtUles.  —  13 V2  M.  Vails, 
an  industrial  town  of  11,8(X)  inhab.,  with  well-preserved  walls  and  towers. 
A  diligence  runs  hence  to  Tarragona  (p.  231).  —  We  now  cross  several 
mountoin-torrents  and  thread  a  tunnel.  —  18  H.'^Picamoixoru,  Bze  p.  23S. 

The  Reus  line  runs  towards  the  W.  and  enters  the  wine-growing 
hill-district  of  Coll  de  Moniera.  To  the  left  we  have  several  distant 
-views  of  the  sea.  —  48  M.  Pohla ;  51  M.  Riera.  —  We  traverse  sev- 
eral tunnels,  cuttings,  and  viaducts,  cross  the  Gaya  (see  above), 
and  reach  (521/2  M.)  Catilar.    Beyond  (57  M.)  Secuita  Perafort  the 
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train  crosses  the  highroad  from  Tarragona  to  L^rida  and  then  the 
Francolf  (p.  237).  From  (69^2  M.)  MoreU,  where  we  have  a  wide 
view  on  the  left  extending  to  Tarragona,  we  descend  to  — 

66  M.  Biufl  (Hot.  de  Parii),  a  prosperous  industrial  town  with 
27,700  inhab.,  situated  at  the  base  of  a  range  of  hills.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  celebrated  painter  Mariano  Fortuny  (p.  Ixxxiv) 
and  of  Oeneral  Prim  (1814-70),  whose  sword  is  preserved  in  the 
town-hall.  The  site  of  the  old  fortifications  is  now  occupied  by  a 
promenade  named  the  Arrdbdl.  The  octagonal  tower  (206  ft.  high) 
of  the  church  of  San  Pedro  commands  a  view  reaching  to  the  sea. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  English  manufacturers 
introduced  cotton-spinning ,  which  now  employs  5000  looms  and 
has  made  Reus  the  second  manufacturing  town  of  Catalonia.  Silk, 
linen,  leather,  soap,  machinery,  and  other  goods  are  also  made  here ; 
and  R^us  is  likewise  known  for  its  ^champagne'  and  other  imita- 
tion French  wines.  The  manufacturing  population  is  one  of  the 
most  unruly  in  Spain. 

From  R^us  to  Sara^otsa^  see  R.  14;  to, L^Wda,  see  B.  22. 

b.  Inland  Bailway  vik  Martorell. 

76  M.  Railway  (three  through-trains  daily)  in  43/4-6V«  hrt.  (farea  14  p. 
55  c,  11  p.,  7  p.  40  c).  There  is  also  a  local  train  from  Barcelona  to  Marto- 
reU.  Trains  start  from  the  Estae%6n  de  Francia  (p.  194).  Ticket*  to  the 
MonherrcU^  see  p.  221.  —  The  inland  railway  diverges  from  the  coast-line 
at  Bordeta,  and  re-nnites  with  it  at  San  Vicente  de  Colder*.  —  There  are  no 
railway- restaurants  en  route. 

Barcelona^  and  thence  to  (6V2  M.)  Bordeta^  see  p.  226.  —  Our 
line  runs  to  the  N.W.,  through  the  valley  of  the  Llobregat 

7^2  M.  Hospitalet  de  Llobregai,  a  town  with  2400  inhab.,  beyond 
which  we  see  the  agricultural  institute  of  San  Uidro  to  the  left, 
while  on  the  right,  in  front,  rises  the  Mont$errat  (p.  218).  —  9V2  M. 
Comelld  de  Llobregat ,  on  the  AcSquia  de  la  Infanta,  with  silk-mills. 
On  a  hill  to  the  left  lies  San  Boy  de  Llobregat,  the  parish-church  of 
which  is  known  as  the  ^Cathedral  of  the  Llobregat'.  —  We  now 
descend  into  the  valley  of  the  Llobregat  itself. 

11  M.  San  Feim  de  Llobregat.  The  sides  of  the  valley,  consisting 
of  clay  intermingled  with  blocks  of  stone,  are  worn  into  huge  fur- 
rows by  the  rain.  Numerous  unwalled  terraces  (graderfa)  and  artifi- 
cial caverns  are  seen.  The  tawny  soil  bears  no  crops  unless  artifi- 
cially irrigated.  —  I31/2  M.  MoUns  del  Rey^  in  a  fruitful  region,  is 
known  for  its  bridge  of  15  arches,  carrying  the  Villafranca  road 
(p.  229)  across  the  Llobregat. 

At  VaiUrana^  I'^jz  M.  to  the  S.W.,  the  Villafranca  road  crosses  the  inter- 
esting Pitente  del  Lladoner^  a  two-storied  viaduct  built  at  the  end  of  the 
IBth  century.  The  first  stage  consists  of  7  arches,  28  ft.  in  span,  the  second 
of  13  arches,  40  ft.  in  height. 

The  railway  keeps  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Llobregat,  passing  under 
the  village  of  PaUejd,  by  a  tunnel.  —  I6V2  M.  Papiol,  with  an  old 
castle.   The  Montserrat  becomes  more  conspicuous ,  its  formations 
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recall  iig  the  Dolomites  of  S.  Tyrol.  Wells  and  other  apparatus  for 
irrigation  are  seen  in  the  fields.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  Llobregat 
lies  the  village  of  San  AndrS$  de  la  Barea.  We  approach  closely  to 
the  river  and  thread  a  tnnoel.  On  issuing  from  the  latter,  we  see  to 
the  left  the  *  Puente  del  Diablo,  an  old  Roman  bridge,  which  has 
been  wrongly  ascribed  to  the  Carthaginians.  It  probably  consisted 
originally  of  three  small  arches,  two  of  which  seem  to  have  been  re- 
placed at  some  time  or  other  by  the  present  high  and  pointed  main 
arch,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  small  gate.  On  the  left  bank,  near 
which  a  smaller  arch  has  been  cut  through  the  masonry,  stands  a 
much  damaged  Roman  Triwmphnl  Arch,  of  uncertain  date.  The  last 
of  the  numerous  reconstructions  of  the  bridge  was  made  in  1753. 
Below  the  bridge  the  Llobregat  penetrates  the  Moniaiias  de  Ordal 
by  a  deep  ravine. 

211/2  M.  Xartorell,  a  town  with  3000  inhab.,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Llobregat  and  the  Noya,  is  the  station  for  the  ascent  of  the 
Montserrat  from  the  S.£.  (comp.  p.  221).  The  mountain  here  shows 
itself  in  its  full  grandeur^  with  Collbat6  and  the  beautiful  plain  of 
the  Llobregat  at  its  base. 

A  Beanch  Bailway  (241/2  M.,  in  IV2-IV4  hr.  •,  fares  4  p.  40,  3  p.  30,  2  p. 
20  c.)  TTins  to  the  N.W.  from  Martorell,  along  the  8.W.  aide  of  the  Mont- 
serrat, to  Igualada,  an  industrial  town  on  the  Noya,  with  10,2C0  inhab- 
itants. From  Igaalada  there  is  a  road  to  the  Moruuiery  of  Montserrat  (p.  223) 
via  Casa  Mauana  and  the  CapiUa  de  Santa  Cecilia  (p.  224).  A  diligence 
runs  from  Igualada  to  San  Guim  (p.  214). 

The  main  line  ascends  to  the  S.W.,  through  the  valley  of  the 
Noya,  to  the  plateau  of  Villafranca.  The  stream  is  crossed  repeatedly, 
and  the  Montserrat  remains  prominent  in  the  view. 

A  little  beyond  (26  M.)  Gelida  we  see  the  ruins  of  a  castle  and  a 
church  with  a  Catalonian  bell-tower.  The  slopes  are  strewn  with 
great  blocks  of  stone.   We  traverse  a  cutting  90  ft.  deep. 

291/2  M.  San  Sadumf  or  San  Saiurnino  de  Noya ,  the  Noela  of 
Puny,  ascribes  its  foundation  and  its  name  to  Noah  and  bears  an 
ark  in  its  coat-of-arms.  —  We  pass  through  a  cutting  8/4  M.  long, 
the  sides  of  which  are  faced  with  tiles  to  prevent  the  constant  ooz- 
ing out  of  the  moist  clay.  The  scenery  is  monotonous.  A  few  groves 
of  pines  are  passed.  The  line  ascends  a  little,  quits  the  valley  of  the 
Noya,  threads  a  tunnel,  and  reaches  the  main  plateau  at  (34  M.)  La 
Granada.  —  We  then  descend  to  — 

37  M.  Villafiranca  del  Panadas,  a  town  of  8100  inhab.,  forming 
the  focus  of  the  wine-growing  district  of  Panades,  To  the  N.W.  rise 
the  M<mtana8  de  Montagut  (3126  ft.},  to  the  S.E.  the  ridge  of  La 
Morelia  (1960  ft.),  to  the  N.E.  the  Montserrat.  The  town  contains  a 
much-modernized  church  with  a  bell-tower  of  the  14th  cent.,  an  old 
palace  of  the  Kings  of  Aragon,  the  palace  of  the  Barons  de  Rocafort, 
and  an  old  pilgrims'  hospital  (Pia  AlmoinaJ.  —  About  7  M.  to  the 
N.W.  lies  San  Martin  de  Sarroca,  with  an  excellently  preserved  Ro- 
manesque church  of  the  11th  century. 
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40  M.  Monjos.  —  44V2  M.  ArMi,  on  the  hill  to  the  left,  is  the 
first  place  in  the  province  of  Tarragona,  To  the  right  are  the  heights 
of  the  Panadis,  The  church  of  San  Jnlian,  with  its  three  towers, 
is  worth  seeing.  On  the  facade  are  statues  of  the  four  great  Latin 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  St.  Julian,  and  the  Virgin.  —  The  train  de- 
scends to  the  S.W.  into  the  productive  wine -growing  district  of 
(48V2  M.)  VendreU,  a  town  with  4900  inhab.  and  a  lofty  hell-tower, 
which  rises  in  three  stages  and  is  surmounted  by  a  revolving  figure. 

52  M.  San  Vicente  de  Calders,  and  thence  to  (76  M.)  lUus,  see 
pp.  227,  228. 

20.  From  Barcelona  vid  San  Vicente  de  Calden  to 
Tarragona  (Tortosaj  Valencia), 

57  M.  or  67  M.  Railwat  (Ferrocarriles  de  Tarragona  a  BareeUma  p 
Francia)  in  3V2-4V4  bra.  (fares  12  p.  25,  9  p.  55,  6  p.  15  c).  One  through- 
train  runa  daily  by  the  coast-railway  (SVa  bra.)  via  ViUanueta  y  Oelrd 
(p.  220,  two  by  the  inland  line  via  MartoreU  (p.  229).  Two  trains  daily 
run  through  to  Vakneia  in  12-1274  hrs.,  one  on  each  line  (227  or  237  M.  \ 
fares  40  p.  75,  27  p.  75,  19  p.  60  c).  —  The  traina  start  from  the  Estacion 
de  Francia  (p.  19 1).  J)e$pacfu>  CeiUraly  see  p.  194.  —  Railway  restaurants 
at  Barcelona^  Yillanueva  y  Geltrd,  San  Vicente  de  Calderg^  and  Tarragona, 

Barcelona,  and  thence  to  (42  M.  or  52  M.)  San  Vicente  de  Calder$, 
see  R.  19. 

The  Tarragona  line  runs  close  to  the  sea,  the  sandy  beach  of 
which  is  fringed  with  aloes.  —  About  3  M.  beyond  San  Vicente,  on 
a  hill  to  the  right,  stands  the  so-called  Portal  de  Bard,  a  Roman 
triumphal  arch,  40  ft.  high  and  with  a  span  of  16  ft.  On  each  side 
are  two  (partly  modern)  pilasters.  The  inscription,  not  now  extant 
but  recorded  by  early  travellers,  ran :  *ex.  testamento  L.  Licini  L. 
F.  Serg.  SuraB  consecratum'.  This  connects  the  arch  with  the  wealthy 
Lucius  Licinius  Sura,  mentioned  by  Dion  Cassius,  and  refers  its 
erection  to  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  cent  of  the  (Christian  era.  A 
Roman  road  ran  below  the  archway. 

4872  (58V2)  M.  Torredembarrdy  a  fishing-village  on  Cape  GroSj 
is  the  most  convenient  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  the  above-men- 
tioned monument.  —  60  (60)  M.  AltafvUa,  finely  situated  on  a 
height.   The  railway  crosses  the  Qayd  and  recedes  from  the  sea. 

On  the  hill  to  the  right,  above  the  sandy  Piayas  Llargas,  on  the  road 
from  Barcelona  to  Tarragona,  lies  the  so-called  Sepnlcro  de  lot  Etcipiones, 
a  square  Roman  monument,  27  ft.  high,  risins  in  two  stages  from  a  stepped 
platform.  On  the  front  are  two  mourning  figures.  The  inscriptions  are 
now  illegible.  Betw^een  the  figures  was  a  tablet,  said  to  have  been  re- 
moved by  Card.  Xim^nez.  The  belief  that  this  is  the  tomb  of  the  brothers 
Onseus  and  Cornelius  Scipio,  both  of  whom  fell  at  Anitorgis  (p.  181),  ha^ 
no  solid  foundation.  The  monument,  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
sea  and  Tarragona,  may  be  visited  from  the  latter  (8  M.)  or  from  Altafulia, 

The  railway  again  skirts  the  coast,  and  then  runs  through  a  deep 
cutting,  1100  yds.  long,  to  the  right  of  which  is  the  high-lying  city, 
while  to  the  left  is  the  Presidio  (p.  232).      * 

57  (67)  M.  Tarragona. 
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400iiihab.\  the  capital  of  a  province  and  the 
«lio  Bliares  with  that  of  Toledo  the  title  of 
cturesquely  eituated  on  a  hill  rising  steeply 
)t  of  aboot  630  ft.    Jt  has  a  large  but  some- 
and  in  Epite  of  ita  modem  additions  lias  a 
£!»  appearance.   Its  once  stioDg  fortiDcalions 
1  ia  ruine  since  lUll,  hut  it  ttili  ranks  as  a 
the  traveller  had  better  refrain  (rom  making 
The  higheet  point,  the  seal  of  the  andent 
I  by  the  cathedral,  the  atchiepiscopal  palace, 
erta.    These  fonn  the  nucleus  of  the  Ulu 
iH.l  irregular  streets,  bounded  on  the  9.E.  by 
the  Plaza  da  la  Kuente,  which  was  oncethe  Kouiaiicircut.  Theh^SSes 
are  largely  built  out  of  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings,  and  etonea 
with  Homan  inscriptions  and  fragments  of  lioman  sculptures  are  uiet 
at  every  step.    The  rest  of  the  area  of  Tarrsgona  is  occupied  by  the 
New  Town,  intersected  In  its  entire  'Width  by  the  Rambla  de  San 
Carlos  atid  the  Rambla  de  San  Jnan.   The  N.  and  E.  environs  of 
Tarragona  are  dreary,  hut  to  the  W.  stretches  the  fertile  Camps  dt 
Tarrayoaa,  watered  by  tie  FratKoli  (p.  237)  and  coTered  with  vine- 
yards, olive-groves,  and  orchards  of  almond  and  not  trees. 
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tricts,  into  which  Hispania  Citerior  was  divided  (New  Carthage,  Tarraco, 
Caesar-Augusta,  Clunia).  In  spit^  of  its  espousal  of  the  cause  of  Pompey, 
Ceesar  conferred  on  it  the  title  of  Jviia  Victrix^  and  Augustus  resided  here 
in  the  winter  of  B.C.  26.  The  great  emperor  also  made  it  the  capital  of 
the  whole  province,  which  was  henceforth  generally  known  as  Hi^^amia 
Tarraconensii.  He  adorned  the  city  with  numerous  magnificent  buildings, 
and  the  citizens  on  their  part  erected  a  temple  of  the  Divns  Augustus, 
afterwards  restored  by  Hadrian.  At  this  period  it  is  believed  to  have  con- 
tained one-and-a-half  million  of  inhabitants.  Martial  and  Pliny  celebrate 
the  sunny  shores  (aprica  litora)  of  Tarraco,  and  its  wines  which  rivalled 
those  of  Falernian  vintage. 

In  the  Christian  period  Tarraco  became  the  see  of  an  archbishop.  In 
475  the  Visigoths  under  Euric  captured  the  city,  destroyed  part  of  it,  and 
removed  the  bishopric  to  Yich  (p.  191).  It  again  suffered  reverses  through 
its  capture  by  the  Moors  in  713.  Under  the  Counts  of  Barcelona  the  arch- 
bishop was  restored  (1069),  but  the  city  remained  in  a  state  of  decay. 
Trade  left  it  for  the  Christian  Barcelona  and  the  Moorish  Valencia.  During 
the  War  of  Independence  Tarragona  was  occupied  by  the  English,  but  on 
June  29th,  1811,  after  a  gallant  resistance,'  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
the  French  imder  Suchet. 

To  tlie  N.  of  the  Railway  Station  (PI.  C,  4)  lies  a  large  open 
space,  on  one  side  of  which  are  the  so-called  Despenaperros  (*dog 
precipices'),  where  numerous  convicts  may  usually  be  seen  at  work. 
Several  streets  lead  hence  to  the  N.E.  to  the  Rambla  db  Sah  Juan 
(PL  C,  D,  2,  3),  a  wide,  tree-shaded  thoroughfare,  with  the  principal 
hotels,  caf^s,  and  shops  (comp.  p.  231).    At  its  S.E.  end,  opposite 
the  Paseo  de  Santa  Clara  (see  below),  is  a  large  bronze  statue  of 
Admiral  Roger  de  Lauria  (p.  227),  by  Felix  Ferrer  (1889).  —  A 
little  farther  up  is  the  Rambla  de  San  Cablos  (PI.  D,  E,  2),  the 
second  street  of  the  new  town,   containing  the  Teatro  Principal 
(p.  231),  the  church  of  San  Francisco  (with  high-altar  in  the  form 
of  a  Roman  triumphal  arch),  the  Infantry  Barracks^  and  the  Oran  Hotel 
de  Paris  (p.  231).  From  the  N.W.  end  of  this  street  we  have  a  fine 
view  of  the  attractive  Campo  de  Tarragona  and  the  mountains  of  the 
Priorato  (p.  182).    At  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Rambla  are  the  Parque  de 
Artilleria^  or  artillery  arsenal,  constructed  almost  wholly  of  Roman 
remains,  and  the  Torre  de  Carlos  Quinto.    These  adjoin  the  — 
'****Pa8eo  de  Santa  Clara  (PI.  E,  3,  2),  a  promenade  constructed 
on  the  remains  of  the  Roman  walls  (p.  236)  and  affording  wide  and 
beautiful  views  of  the  sea,  the  harbour,  and  the  coast.  Below  stretches 
a  dreary  coast-plain,  traversed  by  the  road  to  Barcelona.    Close  to 
the  shore  stands  the  Presidio  (PI.  E,  3),  a  large  prison  popularly 
known  as  El  MUayro  ('the  miracle').    Adjacent  are  the  remains  of 
a  Roman  Amphitheatre, 

Farther  on  in  the  Paseo  de  Santa  Clara,  to  the  left,  rises  the 
Torre6n  de  PilatOB  (PI.  E,  2),  another  prison,  rising  over  the  found- 
ations of  the  Roman  walls.  This  building,  supposed  to  he  a  part  of 
the  former  Palace  of  Augustus^  was  probably  the  seat  of  the  Roman 
Proconsul ;  it  was  afterwards  used  as  a  fortress  and  largely  destroyed. 
To  judge  from  the  adjacent  foundations,  it  was  originally  twice  as 
Urge  as  it  is  now.  The  name  is  due  to  the  groundless  belief  that 
Pontius  Pilate  was  a  native  of  Tarraco.  —  In  the  Plaza  del  Rey,  to 
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the  N.  of  the  Toneon  hnt  not  directly  accessible  from  the  P&seo 
cle  Santa  Clara,  is  a  pretty  fountain  with  the  figure  of  a  nymph. 

At  the  end  of  the  paseo,  on  the  edge  of  the  town-hill,  here  de- 
scending abruptly  to  the  S.,  is  the  Cata  Proyincial  da  Benej^eencia 
(PI.  F,  2),  with  its  charming  flower-garden,  perhaps  the  loveliest 
point  in  Tarragona.  In  front  of  the  garden-gate  stand s^/C  Cru%  de 
San  Antonio^  a  richly  carved  Renaissance  colnmn,  with  reiiersr^^ 
The  waste  ground  to  the  £.  affords  a  similar  view,  extending  on  the 
S.W.  to  Cape  Salou  (p.  237). 

We  now  turn  to  the  N.  and  pass  through  the  Puerta  de  San  An^ 
Umio  (PI.  F,  2)  into  the  labyrinth  of  streets  composing  the  old  town. 
By  following  the  Calle  de  la  Merced  to  the  left  and  then  the  Calle 
Plaza  del  Aceite  and  the  Calle  Nueva  del  Patriarca  to  the  right,  we 
reach  the  Llano  db  la  Catbdbal  (PI.  £,  1 ;  vegetable-market  in 
the  morning),  which  is  also  reached  by  a  flight  of  19  steps  (two 
modem  fountains  at  the  foot)  from  the  Calle  Mayor  (p.  236).  In  this 
plaza,  to  the  right  of  the  fa^de  of  the  cathedral,  is  a  house  with  a 
flne  ajimez  window  with  four  lights. 

The  *  Cathedral  (PI.  £,  1),  begun  on  the  site  of  a  mosque  soon 

after  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  (1118),  dates  mainly  from  the  end 

of  the  i2ih  and  the  first  half  of  the  13th  cent.,  with  additions  of  the 

14-18th  cent.,  and  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  examples  of  the  late- 

Romauesque  Transition  style.  A  certain  Frater  Bemardua  (d.  1266) 

is  named  as  the  *magister  operis',  and  he  is  very  probably  the  actual 

designer  of  the  building.    The  total  length  of  the  church  is  about 

320  ft ;  the  nave  is  163  ft.  long  and  63  ft.  wide :  the  aisles  are 

_*)iA  ffi    ^"  ^'^tlii    The  chapels  flanking  the  aisles  were  aadea  in  tne 

15-18th  centuries.   The  transept  is  160  ft.  long  and  60  ft.  wide,  with 

jam  octagonal  cimborio  above  the  crossing.    The  capilla  mayor,  93  ft. 

long,  is  flanked  by  two  smaller  apses.    At  the  angle  formed  by  the 

apse  and  the  S.  transept  rises  a  steeple  (206  ft.  high),  the  octagonal 

part  of  which  seems  to  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century. 

No  good  general  view  is  obtainable  of  the  exterior  of  the  cathe- 
.dral  with  its  numerous  additions,  the  cloisters  to  the  N.E.,  and  the 
old  church  of  Santa  Tecla  (p.  236)  to  the  S.E.  Among  the  best-seen 
portions  are  the  S.  transept  and  the  N.W.  lateral  chapels  with  their 
azulejo  roofs.  The  -^bst  FA9ADB,  built  of  a  light-coloured  stone  to 
which  time  has  imparted  a  golden  brown  tone,  was  begun  in  1278 
but  left  unfinished  in  its  upper  part.  In  the  centre  is  a  deep  Gothic 
portal,  enclosed  by  massive  buttresses  and  surmounted  by  a  tympan- 
um pierced  with  rich  geometrical  tracery,  while  over  this  is  a  large 
rose-window,  like  those  seen  in  the  cathedrals  of  N.  France.  The 
beatitiful  tracery  and  sculptures  of  the  main  portal  are  by  Maeatre 
Bartolomi  (1282).  The  latter  include  figures  of  the  Virffin  and  Child. 
Prophets  and  Apostles,  and  a  relief  of  the  Last  Judgment.  The 
clumsy  figures  on  the  buttresses  are  a  later  addition  by  Jaime  Casiayls 
(^1375).   The^iron-mounted  doors,  with  their  artistically  executed^ 
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hinges,  knockers^  and  copper  nails^  were  presented  in  15101)7  Arclibs^m 
Qonzalo  de  Heredia,  To  the  right  and  left  are  two  smaller  Roman- 
esque  side-portals ;  above  that  to  the  N.  is  a  fine  group  of  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi  (13th  cent.). 

Th^lNTE&ioB,  except  the  side-chapels  and  the  14th  cent,  win- 
dows of  the  nave,  belongs  to  the  13th  cent  and  produces  an  effect 
^f  great  solemnity  and  majesty.  The  roof  is  borne  by  14  mighty 
piers,  each  about  35ft.  in  circumference;  these  are  strengthened, 
in  harmony  with  the  developed  Romanesque  style,  by  half-columns 
with  richly  sculptured  capitals,   from  which  the  arches  spring. 

The  Co&o,  made  of  marble  and  sandstone,  dates  from  the  14th 
century.  At  its  W.  side  is  an  iron-mounted  door,  the  keystone  over 
which  is  curiously  sculptured.  Adjacent  is  the  tomb  of  King  James  I, 
of  Aragon  (Jaime  el  Conquistador;  d.  1276),  erected  in  1856  to  re- 
place the  ruined  monument  at  Poblet  (p.  238),  the  remains  of  which 
have  been  used  in  the  new  work.  Inside  the  core  are  two  rows  of 
well-carved  choir'Stalls  by  Francisco  Oomar  of  Saragossa  (1478-93). 
The  bishop's  throne  is  in  the  Renaissance  style.  The  richly  carved 
organ  is  by  Jaime  Amigd  of  Tortosa  (1563).  The  E.  end  of  the  coio 
is  separated  from  the  transept  by  an  iron  reja,  to  the  right  and  left 
of  which  are  pulpits  and  old  holy-water  basins  (beginning  of  the 
13th  cent.).  —  Against  the  outside  of  the  N.  wall  of  the  core  is  the 
small  Oapilla  db  Santo  Sbpulc&o,  with  a  sculptured  Piet2i  of  1494^ 
placed  on  a  late-Roman  sarcophagus. 

The  Side  Chapels  are  shown  by  the  sacristan  for  a  fee  of  */2-l  p» 
The  two  first  (right  and  left)  were  added  in  the  Gothic  style  in  the 
15th  cent. ,  the  others  date  from  the  16- 18th  cent,  and  are  in  the 
Renaissance  and  baroque  styles.  The  Oapilla  de  la  Anunoiacion 
(2nd  to  the  left)  contains  the  flne*Renaissance  monument  of  Archbp. 
Luis  de  Cardona  (d.  1531).  In  the  Oapilla  de  la  Oonoepcion  (3rd 
to  the  left)  are  the  rich  baroque  tombs  of  Cancm  Didaco  OinSn  de 
RohoUedo  (d.  1682)  and  his  brother  Qodofredo,  The  2nd  chapel  to 
the  right  is  the  Baptist&t,  also  called  the  Capilta  de  las  Virgenesf 
it  contains  an  ancient  marble  sarcophagus  or  bath,  now  used  as  a  font. 
The  Oapilla  de  Santa  Tecla  (3rd  to  the  right),  erected  in  1760-75, 
contains  the  relics  of  the  tutelary  saint  of  Tarragona,  on  whose  day 
(Sept.  23rd)  the  cathedral  is  hung  with  52  pieces  of  Flemish  tapestry 
(tapfces)  of  the  17th  century.  In  the  Oapilla  de  Santa  Luoia  (5th 
to  the  right)  is  a  relief  of  Ohrist  in  the  Temple  (16th  cent.). 

The  Transept,  with  its  octagonal  lantern  and  large  rose-win- 
dows, produces  an  effect  of  great  space  and  light.  The  magnificent 
stained  glass  in  the  rose-windows  was  executed  by  Juan  Chios  in 
1574;  that  in  the  N.  window  has  been  in  part  restored.  The  chan- 
deliers are  modern.  —  The  N.  arm  of  the  transept  is  adjoined  by 
the  Oapilla  del  Santisimo  Sacbambnto,  erected  under  Archbp. 
Antonio  Agustin  (d.  1586)  in  the  Renaissance  style :  the  columns 
are  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  Forum  Romaimm. 
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The  Capili«a  Matob,  with  its  small  windows  and  semioirenlar 
termination,  and  the  two  small  apses  to  its  right  and  left,  are  the 
oldest  parts  of  the  building.  The  Gothic  retablo  is  adorned  with 
good  statues  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  and  of  SS.  Thecla  and  Paul, 
and  also  with  most  minutely  executed  reliefs  by  Pedro  Juan  de 
Tarragona  and  OuiUon  de  Mota  (1426-34),  representing  scenes  from 
the  liyes  of  Christ  and  St.  Thecla.  Behind  the  high-altar  is  an  an- 
cient window,  with  three  Byzantine  columns  and  a  sarcophagus,  said 
to  contain  the  bones  of  Archbp.  Cyprian  (d.  688).  —  To  the  right 
of  the  high-altar  is  the  marble  monument  of  Arehbp,  Juan  de  Ara- 

gon  (d.  1334).  The  beautiful  marble  pavement  deserves  attention. 
In  the  8.  (right)  lateral  apse  is  the  entrance  to  the  Campaaari*,  or 
tower,  which  may  be  ascended  (199  steps)  for  the  sake  of  the  view.  The 
topmost  bell  is  known  as  *Copona\ 

From  the  N.E.  part  of  the  church,  adjoining  the  N.  transept,  we 
enter  the  •  ^CLoisTBBSy  which  date  mainly  from  the  flrst  half  of  the 
13th  cent,  and  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  {ijpaln.  Their  un- 
usual position,  to  the  N.E.  of  the  church,  is  doubtless^ due  to  such 
special  reasons  as  the  nature  of  the  site  and  the  presence  of  older 
buildings  on  the  S.  side.  The  cloisters  of  Chester  Cathedral  lie  to 
the  N.  of  the  church  for  similar  reasons. 

The  beautiful  ''Portal,  which  was  originally  an  open  archway  without 
a  door,  has  finely  carved  engaged  shalls  on  eacn  jamb  and  is  divided  into 
parts  by  a  central  column.  On  the  capital  of  this  central  shaft  are  carved 
the  yativity,  the  Journev  of  the  jriagi.  ana  me  Adoration  of  the  llo»y" 
Child.  In  the  tympanum  la  the  Bav^ur  in  an  aureole,  surrounded  by  the, 
sympois  Of  the  Evangeliflta.  ~  " 

xne  liLOiaTsaa  themselves  are  about  150  ft.  square.  The  central  garth 
ia  filled  with  oleanders  and  other  evergreens,  contrasting  delightfully  with 
the  masonry  of  the  buildings.  The  surrounding  walks  are  roofed  with 
quadripartite  groining,  supported,  on  the  side  next  the  court,  by  engaged 
shafts  placed  against  the  piers.  Each  bay  has  three  round  arches  divided 
by  coupled  shafts:  above  are  two  circular  openings.  Some  of  the  latter 
sUll  retain  their  Moresque  tracery,  which  casts  most  picturesque  shadows 
on  ihe  beautiful  flooring.    The  capitals  of  the  columns  ^re  adorned  with 


"columii  to 


'ihe  right  of  the  doorway  from  the  cathedral).  —  In  the  S.E.  corner  of 
the  cloisters  is  the  entrance  to  the  old  Chapt£B  House,  now  the  CapiUa 
de  Corpore  CAr/<<»,  with  statues  of  the  Virgin  and  twelve  saints  f  15th  cent.),  y^^^^^f^ij^ 
Adjacent,  to  the  jeft^  ar^.  ihp  A^rhi^m  ttj^^  j,]^^  T»a»»r  A*,Jyt  CnjAttdn^r^  —  Tha  L 
CapiUa  de  ^atOa  Maria  Magdalena,  to  the  right  of  the  cl^ter-house,  con- 
tains a  good  altar-piece  of  the  15th  century.  —  On  the  W.  wall,  between 
the  side-entrance  to  the  Capilla  del  Santisimo  Sacramento  (p.  234)  and  the 
portal  leading  to  the  Calle  de  las  Carnicerias  del  Cabildo  (see  below),  is  a 
amAll  ^ftniHah  Yyp^^Qw  said  to  be  a  praver-niche  or  mihr&b  mi  the  C^fic 
inscription  shows  that  it  dates  from  the  year  of  theHegira347  (958  A.D.). 
Adjacent  are  Boman  and  mediaeval  fragments,  gravestones,  and  the  like. 

We  now  ascend  through  the  Calle  de  las  Camicerfas  del  Cabildo, 
in  the  lower  part  of  which,  to  the  right  (No.  6),  are  immured  two 
stones  with  Roman  inscriptions  and  one  with  an  Arabic  inscription. 
The  Calle  en3s  at  the  Plaza  del  Palacio  and  the  Falacio  Arzobispal 
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(archlepiscopal  palace  j  PI.  E,  1),  a  bnilding  of  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  cent.,  with  an  old  fortified  towei  (not  always  accessible).  It 
stands  on  the  highest  point  in  Tarragona,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Ro- 
man citadel,  and  commands  a  beautiful  yiew.  In  the  walls  of  the 
court  are  immured  a  few  Roman  tombstones,  among  others  that 
(No.  4)  of  a  young  charioteer  (auriga),  of  whom  the  metrical  ioserip- 
tion  reports  that  he  would  rather  ha^e  died  in  the  circus  than  of  fever. 

From  the  Plaza  del  Palacio  we  now  proceed  to  the  E.  through 
the  Galle  de  San  Pablo.  Here,  to  the  left,  is  the  large  Sbminabio 
OoNCiLiAB  (PI.  F,  1),  or  priests*  seminary,  built  in  1886.  Its  court 
contains  (left)  the  CapjUa  de  San  Pahh,  built  in  the  Transition  style 
at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century.  —  To  the  right,  at  the  comer 
of  the  Ualie  de  Vilamitjana,  stands  the  small  church  of  Santa  Teela, 
built  in  the  12th  cent,  and  the  original  cathedral  of  Tarragona. 
Passing  it,  we  return  along  the  Calle  de  Vilamitjana  to  the  Llano  de 
la  Catedral  (p.  233). 

Opposite  the  W.  facade  of  the  cathedral  the  Calle  Mayor  (p.  233) 
and  the  Bajada  de  la  Misericordia  descend  rapidly  to  the  Plaza  de 
LA  FuBNTE  (PI.  D,  2) ,  or  Pla^a  de  la  ConstitucWn ,  the  shape  of 
which  indicates  that  it  is  the  successor  of  the  Roman  circus.  In  front 
of  the  house  No.  43  is  an  Old  Roman  Well,  150  ft.  deep,  which  may 
be  descended  on  application  at  the  Museo  Provincial. 

At  the  N.  end  of  the  plaza  stands  the  Caaa  ConaittorUU,  contain- 
ing the  Museo  Arqueol6gico  Provincial  (PI.  D,  1,  2),  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  objects.  The  museum  is  open 
on  week-days,  9-1  and  2.30-5  (conserje  y^'^  P«  ?  catalogue  2  p.). 
Entrance  by  the  last  door  to  the  right. 

Entbancb  Boom.  Fragments  of  columns,  capitals,  sarcophagi,  and 
other  Roman  objects  found  in  Tarragona,  including  a  mill  (mola).  —  Main 
Room  (left).  "Negro  boy  as  bearer  of  a  bronze  lamp ;  torso  of  the  goddess 
Pomona :  torso  of  a  young  Roman  patrician ;  statuette  of  Juno  \  torso  of 
Venus ^  Roman  mosaics  with  the  head  of  Medusa,  etc.  j  marble  "Torso  of 
a  youthful  Bacchus,  with  soft  and  beautiful  forms;  antique  busts  of  the 
Emperors  Hadrian,  Trajan,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  L.  Aurelius  Verua ;  am- 
pborse ;  weapons ;  model  of  the  above-mentioned  old  Roman  well.  Parch- 
ment roll  with  miniature  portraits  of  the  Counts  of  Barcelona  and  Kings 
of  Aragon  down  to  Martin  L  the  Humane  (d.  1410).  Collection  of  coins, 
with  valuable  Phoenician,  Iberian,  and  ancient  Roman  specimens.  —  Room 
OPPOSITE  THE  Emtbance.  Recumbcut  effigy  of  the  Conde  de  Santa  Goloma ; 
part  of  the  old  tomb  of  King  James  I.  (p. 234);  azulejos  from  Poblet  (p.  238). 

From  the  Casa  Consistorial  a  number  of  narrow  streets  lead  to  the 
N.E.  to  the  Fuerta  del  Bosario  (PI.  D,  1).  A  little  farther  on,  in  the 
Bajada  del  Bosario,  are  the  imposi4g,  remains  of  some  prehistoric 
'*^Cyclnpf.an  WaUa^  such  as  ate  scarcely  paralleled  in  any  other  part 
of  Spain.  They  consist  of  enormous  unhewn  blocks,  which  served  as 
foundations  for  the  Roman  walls.  The  small  doorway  of  the  pre- 
Roman  citadel  is  also  visible.  —  The  view  outside  the  Puerta  del 
Rosario  is  magnificent.  The  road  beginning  here  skirts  the  N.  fiide 
of  the  town,  with  its  walls  and  towers,  and  then  leads  past  the  wa- 
ter-oonduit  (left)  to  the  Cementerio,  the  Alto  del  Olivo,  and  the 
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Roman  Aqueduct  (see  below).  The  footpaths  running  to  the  £.  from 
this  road  also  afford  a  series  of  charming  views. 

The  lower  part  of  the. new  towu,  to  the  W.  of  the  Ramhla  de 
San  Juan  (p.  232),  is  uninteresting.  An  interesting  walk  may, 
however,  be  taken  through  the  Barrio  de  Pescadores ,  or  seamen's 
quarter,  to  the  W.  (beyond  PI.  A,  3),  most  of  the  houses  in  which 
are  coloured  light-blue. 

The  Harbour  (Puerto;  PI.  A,  B,  4)  is  sheltered  on  the  S.E.  by 
the  Muelle  de  Levante,  a  mole  1400  yds.  long,  with  a  lighthouse  at 
the  end  of  it.  This  was  originally  constructed  by  Amau  Bonchs  in 
1491,  partly  with  the  fragments  of  the  Roman  Amphitheatre  (p.  232), 
but  since  then  it  has  been  greatly  enlarged.  It  commands  the  finest 
view  of  the  town  and  the  mountains  of  the  Priorato ;  and  it  always 
affords  an  attractive  promenade,  particularly  when  the  E.  wind  hurls 
the  waves  against  its  seaward  face.  —  The  old  Roman  mole,  known 
to  skippers  as  the  Mitjom,  has  disappeared  during  the  recent  har- 
bour works.  It  was  composed  of  chests  (arks)  filled  with  stones  and 
piled  one  above  another.  The  harbour  used  by  the  Moors  lay  where 
the  lowest  part  of  the  new  town  to  the  W.  now  is. 

Sxcunioiit.  The  most  intereeting  is  that  to  the  Old  Bomah  Aqubduct 
on  the  Toad  to  Vails  (p.  227).  The  distance  is  about  31/3  M.  The  charge 
for  a  carriage  and  pair  is  about  10  p.;  or  the  Vails  diligence  (twice  or 
thrice  daily)  may  be  used  in  going.  —  The  road  leaves  the  town  by  the 
fuerta  del  Bosario  (p.  286),  touches  the  CemetUerio  with  its  beautiful  cy- 
presses, and  (hen  (ICT  min.)  passes  the  Alto  del  Olivo,  a  ruined  fort  com- 
manding a  noble  view  (evening- light  best).  The  '^Boman  Aquttduet, 
popularly  known  as  the  Acuedudo  de  ku  Ferrercu  or  Pont  del  DUMe^  is  one 
of  the  mcst  imposing  monuments  of  the  Roman  period  in  Spain.  It  was 
built,  perhaps  about  the  beginning  of  the  impeiial  epoch,  to  bring  the 
water  of  the  distant  Gay^  (p.  227)  to  Tarragona  through  one  of  the  side 
valleys  of  the  FrancoH.  llie  structure  consists  of  two  tiers ,  the  lower 
with  11,  the  upper  with  25  arches.  The  length  of  the  lower  tier  is  240  ft., 
its  height  43  ft  \  the  upper  is  712  ft.  long  and  109  ft.  high.  The  whole 
length  of  the  aqueduct,  which  was  restored  to  use  in  1781-18C0,  is  about 
22  M. ;  part  of  it  is  subterranean. 

Other  excursions  may  be  made  to  the  Roman  Triumphal  Arch  at  Torre- 
dembarrd  (p.  280);  to  the  so-called  Tomb  of  the  Sdpios  (see  p.  230);  to 
Monthlaneh  and  Pakiet  (see  p.  238). 


22.  From  Tarragona  to  L6rida  vift  Rius. 

64  M.  Bailwat  (two  through-trains  daily)  in  3*/4  hrs.  (fares  11  p.  86, 
8  p.  90,  6  p.  65  c).  There  are  no  refreshment  rooms  on  the  way.  —  On 
the  whole  this  line  is  uninteresting. 

Tofragona^  see  p.  231.  —  The  railway  skirts  the  harbour  and  the 
fishermen's  suburb  and  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  old  road  and 
the  line  to  Tortosa.  It  traverses  the  fertile  plain  of  Tarragona  and 
crosses  the  Francolf  (the  Tulcis  of  the  Romans)  and  the  Boetla.  — 
5^2  ^-  yUctsecUy  near  the  Gabo  Salon  (S.E.)  and  the  station  of  8al6u^ 
on  the  railway  to  Tortosa  (p.  238).  Our  line  turns  to  the  N.W. 

At  (10  M.)  BeuB  (p.  228)  our  line  crosses  the  railway  from  Bar- 
celona to  Saragossa  (BB.  19,  14). 
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We  now  run  towards  the  N.  W.,  at  first  skirting  the  range  of  hills 
that  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Francolf  on  the  W.  and  then  following 
the  river  itself.  —  141/2  M.  8elva ;  18  M.  Alcovtr ;  21 1/2  M.  Planar 
PicamoixonSj  the  junction  of  the  branch-line  to  Roda  de  Bard  (and 
Bcercelond)]  23  M.  La  Riva;  241/2  M.  VUavert. 

27  V2  M.  Montblanch^  a  small  town  of  4700  inhab.  in  the  valley 
of  the  Francolf,  with  old  walls,  gates,  and  towers. 

About  6  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  If  ontblanch,  in  a  valley  of  the  Sierra  de  JYetdes 
opening  near  Espluga  de  Francolf  (see  below),  lies  the  famoas  Cistercian 
abbey  of  *Foblet,  surnamed  El  Santo^  after  St.  Poblet,  to  whom  the  Moors 
granted  the  whole  district  of  the  Hardeta.  lUimon  Berengver  IV.  bnilt  the 
convent,  which  became  the  burial-place  of  the  Kings  of  Aragon  and  afterwards 
of  the  Counts  of  Segorbe  and  Cardona.    The  Romanesque  church,  with  its 
domed  tower,  the  beautiful  cloisters,  and  the   chapter-house  (14th  cent.) 
were  plundered  and  partly  destroyed  in  1822-35.    The  royal  monuments 
also  suffered,  and  that  of  Jaime  I.  has  been  removed  to  Tarragona  (p.  234). 
The  existing  remains  are,  however,  very  imposing  and  deserve  a  visit. 
The  sadly  mutilated  retablo   mayor  is   a  magnificent  piece    of  Renais- 
sance carving,  perhaps  by  Berruguete.    Philip,  Duke  of  Wharton,   *that 
strangest  meteor  of  the  eighteenth  century^  died  at  Poblet  in  1731. 

We  continue  to  ascend  the  Francolf  valley  to  the  N.W.  —  31 M. 
Espluga  del  Francolf,  3  M.  from  Poblet  and  the  best  starting-point 
for  a  visit  to  the  convent  on  foot.  —  The  railway  now  leaves  the 
river  and  begins  to  climb  the  Sierra  de  Prades.  34  M.  Vimbodf^  on 
the  E.  slope  of  the  sierra.  The  highest  point  reached  by  the  line 
is  3316  ft.  above  the  sea.  We  then  descend  on  the  W.  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Lirida.  —  Beyond  (39i/2  M.)  Vinaixa  lies  a  hilly  district 
named  the  CoU  del  Orano  de  Vinaixa.  46  M.  Floresta,  We  cross  the 
Brugent.  —  481/2  M.  Borjds,  situated  in  the  Llano  de  Vrgel  on  the 
bank  of  the  Canal  de  Vrgel,  621/2  M.  Juneda;  57  M.  Puigvert-Artesa. 

64  M.  Lirida,  see  p.  216. 

23.  From  Tarragona  to  Tortosa  (Valencia), 

52^/2  M.  Railway  (three  trains  daily)  in  272-5  hrs. ;  fares  8  p.  70,  5  p.  60, 
4  p.  15  c.  (to  Valencia,  171  M.,  t^o  through-trains  daily  in  8*/4  hrs.).  — 
The  journey  is  interesting,  though  some  desolate  tracts  are  traversed. 
Best  views  to  the  left.  —  Railway-restaurants  at  Tai'ragona  and  Tortosa. 

Tarragona,  see  p.  231.  —  For  a  time  the  line  runs  parallel  with 
that  to  Lirida  (R.  22),  aflFording  good  views  to  the  right  of  the  fer- 
tile Campo  de  Tarragona  and  the  Priorato  Mts.  (p.  182),  and  to  the 
left  of  the  sea  and  promontory  of  Saldu,  the  N.  side  of  which  we  skirt. 

8  M.  SaUSu,  the  port  of  Reus  (p.  228)  and  a  rival  of  Tarragona. 
A  little  to  the  N.  lies  Vilaseca  (p.  237).  On  the  top  of  the  cape  is 
a  watch-tower  (aialaya).  Farther  on  we  traverse  a  fertile  district, 
with  palms,  carob-trees,  nut-trees,  and  almond-trees.  Two  dry  ramb- 
las  are  crossed. 

12  M.  Candmls,  The  church  has  a  lofty  fortress-like  tower,  with 
a  battlemented  passage-way  supported  on  brackets.  —  The  lovely 
plain  is  watered  by  the  RwdsmiSies,  The  mountains  draw  near  the 
coast   To  the  left  is  an  old  telegrj^ph-station ;  farther  on,  dose  to 
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the  sea,  are  some  pictaresqae  niins.  —  Saddenly  the  scene  chaDges, 
and  we  enter  a  treeless  district  overgrown  with  low  palmetto-scrub 
(p.  227).  The  loose  stones  are  here  and  there  piled  np  into  walls  to 
enclose  small  patches  of  tilled  land.  No  signs  |of  life  are  visible, 
except  a  few  cottages  on  the  hills.  At  the  end  of  this  waste  Cdtspo^ 
hlado^)  lies  — 

20 V2  ^-  Hospiialet,  with  an  old  hospital  for  pilgrims,  the  four 
towers  of  which  are  seen  to  the  left,  near  the  sea.  —  Cultivation  is 
still  scant.  The  arid  limestone  soil  produces  little  but  lavender, 
thyme,  dwarf-palms,  junipers,  and  heath;  and  even  these  plants  are 
disfigured  by  the  teeth  of  the  omnivorous  goat  To  the  right  stretches 
a  chain  of  barren  hills,  with  the  Castillo  de  Balagver.  To  the  left 
shimmers  the  white  sand  of  the  sea-shore.  The  oven-like  huts  of  the 
shepherds  recall  the  Orient.  —  The  railway  crosses  several  ramblas, 
enclosed  by  low  green  shrubs  and  serving  as  roads. 

3OV2  M.  AtmeUaj  a  fishing- village  to  the  left,  with  several  ndrias 

(water-wheels).   We  traverse  another  desolate  region,  with  scanty 

patches  of  cultivated  soil,  and  intersect  some  hills.  To  the  W.  is  the 

CostiUo  de  Perelld;  in  front  is  the  Delta  of  the  Ebro^  projecting  on 

the  left  far  into  the  sea  and  outlined  by  a  strip  of  white  beach. 

Beyond  it,  to  the  S.,  rises  the  Montaia  (p.  246). 

441/2  M.  Ampolla^  beautifully  situated  on  the  Oolfo  de  San  Jorge^ 
which  here  contracts  to  form  the  Puerto  del  Fangal.  A  wide  view  is 
oht&ined  of  the  Maremma-like  delta  of  the  Ebro,  with  its  innumerable 
canals  and  ponds.  To  the  E.  is  the  Lighthouse  of  Fangal  and  to  the 
S.E.  the  lofty  lighthouse  on  the  Caho  de  Tortosa^  about  16  M.  from 
Amposta.  —  The  train  runs  to  the  S.E.,  skirting  the  margin  of  the 
delta  and  traversing  beautiful  groves  of  olives.  The  underlying  rook 
often  crops  out  through  the  thin  layer  of  mould.  To  the  left  stands 
a  church,  with  a  square,  castle-like  tower. 

46 Y2  M.  Amposta,  the  station  for  the  small  town  of  that  name 
(2100  inhab.),  which  lies  about  3  M.  to  the  S.W.,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ebro  and  near  the  beginning  of  its  delta.  The  river  is  not 
yet  visible  from  the  railway. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  sand-banks  of  the  Ebro,  a  canal  has  been  con- 
structed from  Amposta  to  the  port  of  San  Carlos  de  la  Rdpita,  on  the 
excellent  Puerto  de  los  Alfaque*  (*sand-banks').  The  river  forks  and  reaches 
the  sea  through  two  channels,  the  Qola  del  Norte  and  the  Qola  del  Sur, 
-which  enclose  the  island  of  Buda. 

The  train  now  turns  to  the  N.W.  and  ascends  the  valley  of  the 
Ebro.  The  soil  here  is  stony  and  thin,  but  wonders  have  been  worked 
"by  artificial  irrigation  and  careful  tillage.  Beyond  a  cutting  we  obtain 
a  grand  view  of  the  Monte  Caro  (2820  ft.)  and  other  mountains  to 
the  W.  of  Tortosa,  at  the  base  of  which  is  spread  a  wide  plain  with 
Ti^rias  (water-wheels),  palms,  and  olive-groves.  The  rapid  Ebro 
itself  also  comes  into  view. 

52V2  M-  Tortosa  (Fonda  de  Europa;  Rail.  Restaurant),  a  con- 
siderable town,  with  12,500  inhab.,  lies  on  the  Ebro,  which  here 
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emerges  from  its  mountain-fastnesses  and  enters  the  beantifnl  Gam- 
pifla.  Its  situation,  on  the  Mils  to  the  £.  of  the  Ebro,  which  are 
riven  by  the  deep  Barranco  del  RcutrOi  is  rarely  equalled,  and  it  com- 
mands magnificent  views  of  the  valley,  the  mountains,  and  the 
distant  sea.    The  cathedral  is  its  only  important  sight. 

Under  the  Bomans  the  town  was  named  Julia  Auguila  Dertosa  and 
enjoyed  the  right  of  coinage.  As  the  key  of  the  Ebro.  it  was  long  an 
object  of  contention  between  the  Moors  and  the  Christians.  Louis  the 
Pioas,  son  of  Charlemagne,  besieged  it  in  vain  in  809  and  captured  it  in 
811.  The  Moors  soon  recaptured  it  and  made  it  a  haunt  of  pirates.  A 
special  crusade  was  proclaimed  against  it  by  Pope  Eugenius  III.,  and 
Tortosa  was  finally  taken  from  the  Moors  in  1148  by  Bamon  Berenguer  IV., 
aided  by  Knights  Templar,  Pisans,  and  Genoese.  In  the  following  year  the 
Moors  returned  to  the  attack  and  were  beaten  off  only  by  the  heroism  of 
the  women.  In  return  Bamon  Berenguer  invested  the  women  with  the 
red  sash  of  the  order  of  La  ffacha  (axe)  and  permitted  them  henceforth  to 
import  their  clothes  free  of  duty  and  to  precede  the  men  at  marriages. 

The  Cathbdbal  was  originally  built  in  1158-78  by  Bishop  Oau- 
fredo  on  the  site  of  a  mosque  erected  by  'Abderrahm^n  III.  in  914. 
In  its  present  Gothic  form  it  dates  from  1347,  but  the  exterior  has 
been  grievously  marred  by  baroque  additions.    The  fine  choir-stalls 
are  by  Cristobal  de  Salamanca  (1588-93).    The  reja  and  the  pulpits 
also  deserve  attention.     The  sacristy  contains  a  Guflc  inscription 
relating  to  the  building  of  the  mosque  and  also  a  Moorish  helmet. 
In  the  Gapilla  de  Santa  Gandia  are  the  tombs  of  the  first  four  bishops 
(1165-1254).    The  so-called  A^udma,  or  tower,  is  of  Arab  origin. 
The  Chapter  Library  possesses  about  350  MSS. 

A  visit  may  also  be  paid  to  the  Renaissance  Colegio  and  (for  the 
superb  view)  to  the  ruined  Castillo.  —  The  Alameda,  to  the  S.  of  the 
railway-station,  affords  a  good  view  of  the  town. 

From  Tortosa  to  Valencia,  see  R.  24. 
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Valencia. 

The  kingdom  of  Valencia  (el  reino  de  Valencia)^  embracing  the 
three  modem  provinces  of  Castellon  de  la  Plana,  Valencia,  and  Ali- 
eante,  covers  an  area  of  8833  sq.  M.  and  contains  1,229,400  inhab- 
itants. It  is  essentially  a  coast-district,  lying  between  the  central 
Spanish  plateau  and  the  Mediterranean  and  extending  from  the 
Ebro  on  the  N.  to  the  Segura  on  the  S.  The  narrow  littoral  plains, 
watered  by  the  Cenia,  MijareSj  PalanckLy  Quadalaviar  (TuriaJ, 
JOcar,  Vinalap6,  and  Segivra^  were  originally  nnder  salt-water  and 
became  dry  land  through  processes  of  upheaval  and  deposits.  The 
AUmfera  (fresh  water),  to  the  S.E.  of  Valencia,  and  a  few  small 
lagoons  and  ponds  are  the  sole  relics  of  this  tract  of  sea. 

The  inner  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  generally 
rugged,  weatherworn,  and  destitute  of  trees  or  water.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  valleys,  like  that  of  Segorbe^  which  form  oases  of 
cultivation  and  contain  a  few  settlements.  As  the  rivers  emerge 
upon  the  plains,  they  are  at  once  taken  possession  of,  drawn  off  Into 
oanals,  and  led  over  the  country  in  thousands  of  small  channels  to 
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irrigate  fields  and  gardens  or  to  drive  mills  and  factories.  In  spring 
the  water  of  many  rivers  is  collected  in  large  Panianos^  or  reservoirs, 
formed  by  huge  tran^Ter6e  dams,  and  is  thus  saved  for  use  in  the 
parched  months  of  summer.  As  in  almost  the  whole  of  £»  and  S. 
Spain,  this  artificial  irrigation  is  rewarded  by  crops  of  exuberant 
fertility.  The  difference  between  irrigated  and  non-irrigated  tracts 
is  almost  like  that  between  oasis  and  desert.  The  Yaleocian,  indeed, 
prefers  rain  to  artificial  irrigation  (agtui  del  cielo  el  mejor  riego,  'the 
water  of  heaven  is  the  best  irrigation'),  for  he,  like  the  Roman  be- 
fore him,  knows  that  the  quality  of  fruit  and  vegetables  suffers 
under  a  wholly  artificial  system  of  watering.  Not  only,  however, 
does  the  rjdn  fall  here  in  small  quantity  (oomp.  p.  xxxi),  but  what 
does  fall  is  limited  to  a  few  days.  A  heavy  fall  of  rain  or  a  sudden 
melting  of  the  mountain-snows  is  too  apt  to  be  followed  by  a  huge 
*spate'  (avenida),  which  rushes  down  towards  the  valley,  devastating 
the  banks  of  the  river  in  its  course  and  tinging  the  sea  at  its  month 
with  a  muddy  yellow  hue  that  vanishes  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  appears. 

The  greater  part  of '  the  ''Huertas^  is  devoted  to  the  growing  of 
grain,  while  rice  is  raised  on  the  flat  banks  of  the  Albufera  and  t^e 
Jucar.  '  The  immense  fields  of  wheat,  broken  here  and  there  by 
small  groves  of  almond,  apricot,  mulberry,  or  carob  trees,  present  a 
somewhat  monotonous  picture,  differing  considerably  from  the  usual 
highly  coloured  descriptions  of  the  Huerta.  of  Valencia.  Even  the 
orange-groves,  with  their  stiff  rows  of  trees,  can  hardly  be  called 
particularly  attractive  except  where,  as  at  Alcira  and  Oarcagente, 
they  rise  in  terraces  one  above  another  and  are  neighboured  by  a 
grove  of  palms. 

The  density  of  population  in  the  Huerta  of  Valencia  necessitates 

an  intensive  system  of  agriculture,  rendered  possible  only  by  the 

application  of  guano  and  other  strong  fertilizers.    The  rotation  of 

crops  includes  the  ordinary  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fodder-plants. 

Of  luiserne  (alfalfa)  the  skilful  husbandman  may  reap  14-17  crops 

in  a  single  year.    The  wheat  sown  near  the  Albufera  in  November 

is  ready  for  cutting  in  June.    The  soil  is  then  broken  up,  planted 

with  rice,  and  inundated.   After  the  rice  is  garnered,  root  or  green 

crops  are  sown. 

VeUeneia  e*  terra  de  Dios       Valencia  is  a  land  of  God, 

Pues  oyer  trigo  y  hoi  carrot.    Bice  grows  today  where  yesterday  was  corn. 

In  winter,  from  the  middle  of  December  to  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary, large  tracts  are  white  as  snow  with  the  delicate  blossoms  of 
the  Bellis  Annua  (annual  daisy).  Later,  all  is  brilliant  with  the  glow- 
ing red  of  the  Adonis  Oupaniana,  a  member  of  the  order  of  Ranun- 
culaceae.  The  famous  oranges  (naranjoa)  of  Valencia  are  ready  for 
export  in  March.  Other  notable  products  are  the  stemless  raisins 
(pasaa  de  Valencia)^  the  wines  of  Alicante,  and  the  palms  of  Elche. 

The  Manvfactubes  of  Valencia  are  of  little  importance.  Its 
textile  fabrics  were  once  celebrated,  but  have  long  been  unable  to 
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compete  with  tlie  silks  of  France  and  the  woollens  of  Saxony.  The 
making  of  paper,  mainly  for  cigarettes,  flourishes  at  Alcoy,  Excel- 
lent aznlejos  ftiles)  are  made  at  Manisei  (p.  266)  and  mosaics  at 
Mdiana  (p.  267).  The  fans  andj  glomes  of  Valencia  are  popular 
throughout  Spain. 

The  Inhabitants  of  Valencia  show  a  prevailing  Moorish  type 
and  are  seldom  handsome.  They  are  animated  in  manner  and  at 
once  good-natured  and  revengeful  in  disposition.  To  their  Moor- 
ish forefathers  they  owe  their  industrious  habits  and  their  skill 
in  irrigation.  Its  neighbours  say  of  Valencia,  with  some  malice  and 
much  exaggeration,  that  la  came  e$  yerbaj  la  yerba  agxta,  el  hombre 
mujer,  la  mujer  nada^  and  they  name  it  un  paraiso  habitado  por  de- 
m6nio$.  The  language  is  the  Limousin  dialect  in  a  somewhat  softer 
form  than  in  Catalonia  (p.  186).  The  native  dress,  becoming  daily 
ii^ore  rare,  consists  of  hempen  sandals  (espardenas),  gaiters,  wide 
linen  drawers  (tahrahuelU)^  red  sashes  (fajas)^  a  short  velvet  jacket 
(ehaleco),  and  a  head-cloth  (redeeilla)  somewhat  recalling  the  Arab 
turban.  The  women  generally  wear  the  so-called  ^wheel- pins' 
(cMUa  de  rodete)  in  their  hair,  sometimes  a  high  comb  (pkUela)  or 
the  three-cornered  pieza  or  Ikue, 

Valencia  bears  distinct  traces  of  its  successive  occupation  by 
Iberians,  Greeks,  Carthaginians,  Komans,  Visigoths,  and  Arabs. 
The  Moors  overran  it  in  712.  The  Cid  (p.  26)  reconquered  it  in 
1096,  but  it  reverted  to  the  Moors  after  his  death  (1099).  When 
James  I.  of  Aragon  conquered  Valencia  in  1238,  the  population 
consisted  partly  of  full-blooded  Moors  and  partly  of  the  mixed  race 
of  so-called  Mozarab  Christians,  who  had  adopted  Arab  customs  and 
the  Arabic  language  to  such  a  degree,  that  even  the  Bible  had  to  be 
translated  into  Arabic  for  their  use.  In  1319  Valencia  was  per- 
manently united  with  Aragon.  In  1609  no  fewer  than  200,000 
Moriscoes,  or  Moors  who  nominally  professed  Christianity,  were 
driven  from  the  country.  The  kingdom  suffered  considerably  in  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  in  which  it  stood  on  the  side  of  the 
Hapsburgs.  In  1812  Suchet  captured  Sagunto,  the  *Key  of  Valencia', 
and  occupied  the  country  and  its  capital. 


Mnrcia. 


When  Spain  was  divided  into  its  modem  provinces  (1833),  the 
kingdoip  of  Murcia  had  to  cede  parts  of  its  S.W.  territory  to  Almeria 
and  part  of  its  N.E.  territory  to  Alicante,  so  that  it  now  consists 
solely  of  the  provinces  of  Mwrcia  and  Albacete,  with  an  area  of 
10,190  sq.  M.  and  a  population  of  720,600.  Its  coast-line  extends 
from  the  To*t«  de  la  Horadada  (Hower  of  the  pierced'),  to  the  N.  of 
the  Mar  Menor,  to  a  point  beyond  the  seaport  of  Aguilas.  From  the 
latter  point  its  W.  boundary  runs  to  the  N.W.  and  N.  by  the  Cabeza 
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de  la  Ja/ra  and  the  Mutla  de  Monireviche  (4920  ft.)  to  the  8agra  Sierra 
(ca.  7870  ft.)  and  onwards  into  the  central  Spanish  platean,  to  which 
the  whole  of  the  province  of  Alhacete  belongs. 

Muroia  possesses  only  one  impoitant  river,  the  Segura^  which, 
with  its  large  tributary  the  Mundo,  descends  from  the  Sierra  de  AJr- 
cardz,  the  Calar  del  Mundo,  and  the  Sagra  Sierra,  The  *reino  sere- 
nisimo*,  the  brightest  bat  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  hottest  regions 
in  Europe,  owes  the  scantiness  of  its  water-supply  to  its  situation 
in  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  Iberian  peninsula,  where  it  is  swept,  not 
like  the  neighbouring  Andalusia,  by  the  moist  W.  wind  from  the 
Atlantic,  but  by  the  parching  breath  of  the  Sahara,  scarcely  alle- 
viated by  its  short  passage  over  the  Mediterranean.  The  Leveehe 
(the  Euru8  of  the  ancients),  a  S.  wind  resembling  the  scirocco, 
sometimes  covers  the  entire  vegetable  world  with  a  thick  coat  of 
dust  within  a  few  minutes.  Men  and  animals  overtaken  by  it  sink 
exhausted  to  the  ground,  and  birds  often  fall  dead  from  the  sky. 
The  purity  of  the  summer-air  is  defiled  by  clouds  of  dust.  TheCaiiwa, 
a  kind  of  heat -haze,  gradually  steals  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
heavens.  Towards  the  middle  of  July  the  horizon  is  girdled  with  a 
narrow  strip  of  a  bluish-red  or  brownish  colour,  which  waxes  as  the 
heat  increases.  In  August  the  upper  part  of  the  firmament  also  as- 
sumes a  leaden-gray  hue,  across  which  the  light  of  the  stars  glimmers 
feebly.  The  rising  sun  and  moon  shine  red  through  this  haze ;  moun- 
tains, trees,  and  buildings  loom  through  it  like  spectres.  Ifot  till  to- 
wards the  close  of  September  does  the  calina  disappear. 

The  abnormal  climate  (comp.  also  p.  287)  explains  the  other 
remarkable  phenomena  of  this  strange  land.  Among  these  are  the 
treeless  mountains,  from  which  no  water  descends  to  the  lowlands ; 
the  sudden  avenidas  (p.  242)  or  floods,  occasioned  by  heavy  falls  of 
rain  at  the  sources  of  the  rivers ;  and  the  extensive  despoblados^  or 
deseris  of  hill,  moor,  and  salt-marsh,  where  nothing  grows  except 
esparto  grass  and  saltwort.  The  few  evergreen  plants  are  used  by 
the  inhabitants  as  fuel,  the  only  alternative  being  the  dried  dung  of 
the  domestic  animals. 

The  bulk  of  the  country  is  occupied  by  the  despoblados.  Along 
with  them  may  be  mentioned  the  so-called  Secanos^  or  'dry  lands', 
where  the  want  of  rain  in  March,  the  'key  of  the  year',  often  destroys 
the  entire  harvest.  The  February  rains  are  too  early ;  those  of  April 
find  the  sprouting  grain  already  dried  up  and  the  vines  scorched. 

The  whole  agricultural  wealth  of  the  country  is  concentrated  in 
the  Tierraa  de  Regadfo^  or  irrigated  districts.  It  is  in  the  huertas  of 
Murcia,  Totana,  and  Lorca  alone  that  the  capacity  of  the  soil  of  S. 
Spain  can  be  fully  appreciated.  While  the  plateau  of  Albacete  pro- 
duces little  but  grain,  wine,  and  olives,  the  beautiful  huerta  of  Murcia 
is  clothed  with  a  forest  of  orange-trees,  lemon-trees,  and  date-palms. 
The  valley  of  the  Segura  is  also  the  chief  centre  for  the  culture  of 
flowers  and  vegetables. 
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£qually  important  sources  of  wealth  are  mining  and  the  making 
of  salt  and  soda  (from  the  Halogeton  scUivus).  The  almost  inexhaust- 
ible stores  of  lead  and  silver  were  already  exploited  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians, Carthaginians,  and  Komans.  The  export  of  these  metals  forms 
a  large  part  of  the  trade  of  Cartagena  and  is  practically  the  only 
raUon  d'etre  of  Porman,  Mazarron^  AguiUu,  and  the  other  small 
harbours  on  this  difficult  coast.  A  large  part  of  the  mountains  are 
absolutely  honeycombed  by  mines,  and  the  modem  rmnero  is  con- 
stantly stumbling  on  the  round  shafts  of  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
square  shafts  of  the  Moors.  The  Romans  called  the  adits  cunieuli ; 
the  Iberians  called  them  arrugia,  and  the  shafts  agangas  or  agogcu. 
In  spite  of  the  imperfect  methods  of  ancient  mining,  the  yield  of 
the  mines  was  so  great  as  to  give  rise  to  the  story  that  the  Phoeni- 
cians made  their  anchors  of  silver,  when  the  ships  were  so  heavily 
loaded  as  tor  be  unable  to  take  any  more  cargo  on  board. 

Resembling  N.  Africa  in  climate,  vegetation,  and  the  general 
conditions  of  existence,  Murcia  has  been  from  time  immemorial  a 
favourite  goal  of  Oriental  immigration ;  and  its  present  population, 
in  spite  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes  (p.  243),  still  bears  a 
thoroughly  African  stamp.   The  industry  of  the  whilom  Moorish  im- 
migrants is  attested  by  their  wonderful  feats  of  hydraulic  engineer- 
ing, among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  canal,  long  since  disused, 
that  collected  the  waters  of  the  mountain -torrents  of  the  Sagra 
Sierra  and  conveyed  them  to  the  Sangonera  and  to  Lorca.   The  suc- 
cessors of  those  praiseworthy  labourers  offer  a  much  less  satisfactory 
picture.    Sunk  in  Oriental  indolence,  they  seem  to  care  for  nothing 
except  sleep,  the  eating  of  pimienta  (Spanish  pepper;  capsicum 
annuum)j  and  smoking,  while  they  have,  moreover,  the  reputation 
of  being  fierce  and  cruel.    Murcia  is  the  Spanish  Boeotia  and  lags 
behind  the  other  provinces  of  the  peninsula.    Hence  its  neighbours 
say  of  it  that  Adam,  on  his  return  to  earth,  found  here  his  old  home 
in  unchanged  condition,  and  that  while  the  sky  and  the  soil  are 
good,  all  that  lies  between  is  evil  (el  cielo  y  suelo  es  buenoy  el  entre- 
suelo  malo). 

24.  From  Tortosa  (Tarragona)  to  Valencia. 

119  M.  Railway  (two  tbrougb-lrains  ^aily)  in  6-6V2  brs.  (fares  19  p. 
90,  12  p.  70,  9  p.  40  c.).  There  is  also  a  local  train  between  Castellon 
(p.  247)  and  Valencia.  There  are  railway-restaurants  at  Tortosa^  Ccutellon^ 
Sagvmto^  and  Valencia;  and  cakes,  oranges,  and  hard-boiled  eggs  are  often 
offered  for  sale  at  other  stations.  In  March  the  oranges  are  sold  in  clutters 
(ramillete$)t  still  attached  to  the  branch  on  which  they  grew. 

Tortoaa,  see  p.  239.  —  The  train  leaves  the  charming  Alameda 
to  the  left  and  crosses  the  Ebro  by  a  lofty  iron  bridge.  Fine  views 
in  all  directions.  We  then  traverse  a  fertile  tract  between  Monte 
8alio  on  the  left  and  the  huge  Monie  Caro  on  the  right.  Beyond  the 
Caramella  we  pass  through  dense  groves  of  olives.  —  9  M,  Santa 
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Barbara.  The  Valencian  type  of  costume  may  be  seen  here.  Farther 
on  the  scenery  becomes  monotonous  and  the  culture  sparse. 

18  M.  lUdecona^  the  last  Catalan  town,  at  the  W.  foot  of  the 
Montda  (2500  ft.),  ha&  5400  inhab.  and  a  picturesque  octagonal 
tower.  —  The  train  crosses  the  CenCa  and  enters  Valencia.  To  the 
right  is  the  square  tower  of  a  castle.  The  Mediterranean  becomes 
visible  to  the  left,  and  we  obtain  a  last  view  (right)  of  the  mountain 
chain  of  Tortosa.  We  cross  the  rambla  of  the  Cerbol. 

27V2  M.  Vinar6z^  the  first  place  in  the  province  of  CasteU^  de 

la  Flanaf  is  a  fishing  and  farming  town  with  9400  inhab.  and  a 

few  manufactories.  The  soil  is  irrigated  mainly  by  water-wheels. 

About  33  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Vinardz,  high  up   among  the  mountains 
and  perched  on  a  conical  hill   rising  in  the  midst  of  a  mountain-basin, 
is  Korella,   an    old   fortress  protecting  the  frontiers  of  Valencia  against 
Aragon.    It  is  the  Roman  Cattra  jElia  and  now  contains  8500  inhabitants. 
In   the  First  Carlist  War  it  played  a  part  of  some  importance,  having 
been  stormed  by  Cabrera  in  i8S»  and  recaptured  by  Espartero  in  iSiO. 
The  most  interesting  buildings  are  the  Tom  de  Zeloquia  and  the  Gothic 
church  of  Santa  Maria  la  Mayor.   The  latter,  dating  from  1317,  has  its  choir 
raised  upon  pillars  and  arches,  to  which  the  clergy  ascend  by  a  winding 
staircase.    In  the  choir  is  a  picture  by  Bibalta,  representing  James  1.  wUh 
a  piece  of  the  True  Cross.    Every   sixth  year,   on  the  first  Sat.  in  Hay, 
the  festival  of  the  'Virgen  de  Vallibona'  is  celebrated  by  a  great  proces- 
sion to  her  ermita.  —  From  Morella  a  road  leads  to  (52  M.)  AlcaSUt  (p.  181). 

The  railway  follows  the  coast-plain  and  crosses  the  Rio  8eco  (or 

Calig).  —  31  M.  Benicarld^  a  town  of  7900  inhab.,  the  red  wine  of 

which  is  largely  exported  to  Bordeaux.    The  handsome  church  has 

an  octangular  tower  and  a  cupola  covered  with  dark-blue  azulejos, 

such  as  the  visitor  to  Valencia  will  soon  become  familiar  with.  There 

is  also  an  old  castle  here.  —  Farther  on  we  have  a  view,  to  the  left, 

of  Peniscola^  which  is  about  41/2  M.  by  road  from  Benioarl6. 

Pefiiscola,  the  'Gibraltar  of  Valencia',  is  a  small  fortified  town  (2800 
inhab.),  situated  on  a  rocky  islet,  220  ft.  high  and  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  narrow  sandy  isthmus.  James  I.,  who  took  the  fortress 
from  the  Moors  in  1283,  presented  it  to  the  Knights  Templar*,  it  after- 
wards came  into  the  hands  of  the  Order  of  Montesa  (p.  27C$t  ftnd  in  1429 
it  reverted  to  the  crown.  The  French  captured  it  in  1811.  Pope  Bene- 
dict XIII.  (p.  170),  after  the  Council  of  Constance  had  declared  him  schis- 
matic, took  refuge  here  (1415-23)^  and  a  curious  cave  in  the  rock,  with  a 
second  opening  through  which  the  sea-water  is  expelled  in  clouds  of  foana, 
is  named  after  him  El  Bu/addr  de  Papa  Luna. 

The  railway  now  leaves  the  coast  and  ascends  a  valley  between 
the  MonUs  de  Irta  on  the  E.  and  the  Atalayas  de  Alcald  on  the  W. 
The  hills,  which  are  of  calcareous  formation,  are  barren  and  un- 
attractive. Here  and  there  they  bear  a  tower  or  a  castle.  Farther  on 
the  valley  turns  to  the  S.  and  the  scenery  improves. 

45  M.  Alcald  de  Chisbertj  with  a  fine  open-work  church-tower.  - — 
The  railway  descends  rapidly.  To  the  left,  beyond  a  curve,  we  sud- 
denly obtain  a  fine  view  of  the  sea.  In  the  distance,  to  the  right, 
appear  some  of  the  so-called  Muelas  ('molars',  'mill-stones'),  a 
peculiar  kind  of  rocky  hill  characteristic  of  this  coast.  The  most 
prominent  is  the  Pena  Golosa  (p.  247),    easily  recognisable   by 
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its  vertioal  S.  face.    On  regaining  the  coast-plain,  we  cross  the 
Segarra,  The  Mediterranean  once  more  stretches  to  the  left. 

541/2  M.  TorrebUmea  is  prettily  situated  1-2  M.  from  the  sea, 
and  contains  tower-like  houses.  To  the  left  are  the  marshy  Eatanque 
de  AlbcUai,  the  Torre  la  Sal^  and  (farther  on)  the  cape  and  village  of 
Oropesa.  —  Beyond  Torreblanca  we  reach  the  orange-growing  dis- 
trict. To  the  right  is  the  hilly  Desierto  de  las  Palmcu.  We  penetrate 
a  tunnel  and  several  deep  cuttings.  To  the  S.  are  the  mountains  of 
Yalenoia,  extending  to  the  Mong6.  The  railway  skirts  the  hills. 

68  M.  Benkcufm^  in  a  charming  situation.  The  sea  is  fully 
Y2  M.  distant,  but  the  hills  rise  close  by  to  the  W.  and  shut  in  the 
peaceful  little  place  with  its  orange-groves  and  palms.  The  hand- 
some church,  with  its  tiled  cupola,  contains  some  good  paintings  by 
Camardn.  —  The  railway  continues  to  skirt  the  hills.  The  soil 
becomes  more  and  more  fertile.   Fine  retrospect  of  Benicasfm. 

77  M.  Caftell6n  de  la  Plana  (Fonda  de  Espana,  Fonda  del  Fer- 
rocarril^  both  indifferent;  Rail.  RestauranDy  the  capital  of  a  pro- 
vince, with  24,300  inhab.,  lies  about  4  M.  from  the  sea,  in  a  well 
watered  plain,  near  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  Luoena.   The  town 
contains  a  theatre,  a  bull-ring,  and  an  interesting  bell-tower  (Torre 
de  las  Campanas),  i60  ft.  high.   The  Parish  Church  contains  an  As- 
sumption by  the  Italian  painter  Carlo  Maraita,  and  a  work  by  Ri- 
baltOj  who  was  born  here  in  1561.  —  Oastellon  has  the  affix  ^of  the 
plain',  because  the  old  town  lay  on  the  hill,  1^2"^  M.  to  the  N.,  and 
James  I,  transferred  it  to  its  present  site  in  1251 .    Near  the  old 
town  lies  the  Ermita  de  Santa  Maria  Magdalenay  to  which  a  proces- 
sion is  made  on  the  third  Sun.  in  Lent.  —  Caste  lion  is  a  good  start- 
ing-point for  excursions  in  the  Sierra  de  Espadan  and  the  Sierra  de 
EspinaSy  both  to  the  N.  of  Segorbe  (p.  251),  and  Tia  Lucena  to  the 
Pena  Gotoaa  (5950  ft.). 

Beyond  Oastellon  the  railway  traverses  a  stony  desert  and  then 
enters  the  huerta  of  Villarreal,  which  is  watered  by  the  Mijares  ind 
affords  an  admirable  example  of  this  style  of  scenery.  After  cross- 
ing the  river  (to  the  right,  the  road-bridge,  with  its  13  arches)  and 
the.  CasteUcm  Canal,  the  train  runs  through  a  series  of  orange-groves. 
80  M.  Villarreal,  a  town  of  11,400  inhab.,  beautifully  situated 
among  orange-groves,  topped  here  and  there  by  solitary  palms.  The 
watex-pitchers  of  the  women  resemble  those  of  classic  times,  and  the 
popular  types  seen  here  are  full  of  interest. 

Villarreal  is  the  best  point  from  which  to  visit  the  Ganal  do  Gastel- 
16n,  a  mngniflcent  piece  of  Moorish  engineering,  which  has  served  the 
purposes  of  irrigation  for  six  long  centuries.  The  water  is  drawn  from 
the  Mijares,  above  the  bridge  mentioned  above,  and  is  at  first  collected 
in  a  large  basin.  After  a  subterranean  course  of  about  »/*  M-  i*  reaches 
a  second  basin  on  the  RambSa  de  las  Viudas,  and  it  is  conducted  hence, 
below  the  rambla,  to  a  third  basin,  by  a  culvert  160  yds.  long  and  abou* 
5  ft.  wide.  The  force  and  speed  of  the  current  are  such  th  it  large  stones 
thrawn  in  above  the  opening  of  this  culvert  re-appear  at  the  lower  end 
almost  instantaneously.  The  culvert  is  in  a  curved  form,  and  its  two  ex- 
tremities are  only  106  yds.  apart.    Farther  on  the  canal  runs  underground 
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(for  another  V*  M.)  and  overground  to  the  so-called  Partidor^  a  large  basin 
constructed  in  the  18th  cent,  and  provided  with  three  sluices.  One  of 
these  admits  the  water  to  the  Canal  de  AtmazorOy  another  to  the  Canal  de 
Ccutelldn,  while  the  third  lets  off  the  overflow  into  the  river..  In  modern 
times  the  canal  has  been  carried  about  IV4  M.  beyond  the  Partidor,  through 
vast  strata  of  conglomerate.  —  Since  1818  the  Canal  de  Gastelldn  has  been 
under  a  QHmio  de  Labradores^  consisting  of  24  peasants  who  decide  all 
questions  of  management  a^d  distribution. 

The  waters  of  the  Mijares  are  disseminated  thioughoat  the  plain 
as  far  as  (83  M.)  Burriana  (Brit,  vice-consul).  Here  and  at  (87  M.) 
Nulea  the  Pena  Golosa  (p.  247)  is  seen  to  the  N.W.  The  walls  of  the 
little  town  of  Nules  (4200  inhab.)  are  furnished  with  cubojs  (p.  32). 
To  the  W.  we  see  the  Sierra  de  Espadfin^  with  the  Alto  de  la  Pastora^ 
the  MoncayOj  and  the  Pico  de  la  Rapfta  (p.  251).  —  About  2V2  M. 
to  the  N.W.  of  Nules  (omnibus)  are  the  thermal  springs  (85-110'' 
Fahr.)  of  Villameja^  frequented  yearly  by  about  1000  visitors. 

92  M.  Chilches,  said  to  be  of  Roman  origin,  was  fortified  by  the 
Moors.  —  The  railway  leaves  the  plain  and  enters  the  hill-district  of 
(95  M.)  Almenara  (Arabic  at  Minar,  p.  xxxviii),  with  its  important 
Castillo  (right),  forpierly  the  key  of  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Valen- 
cia. Don  Jaime  I.  defeated  the  Moors  here  in  1238  and  was  thus 
able  to  overrun  the  country.  The  battlefield  is  marked  by  a  chapel. 
Near  it  is  a  large  establecimiento  for  rice- growing.  The  train  enters 
the  province  of  Valencia.  —  97V2  M.  L08  ValleSj  the  station  for  the 
villages  of  Cuartellj  Faur6^  Benifaird,  Benavites,  and  Santa  Coloma^ 
which  lie  scattered  about  the  fertile  corn-growing  plain.  —  A  little 
farther  on  we  cross  the  Palancia,  which  in  summer  is  merely  a  dry 
channel,  and  reach  (101  M.)  Sagunto^  the  castle-crowned  hill  of 
which  has  long  been  conspicuous. 


SaguntOt  —  There  are  poor  Refreshment  Rooms  at  the  station,  and 
a  small  inn,  the  Farador  de  San  Joaquin^  with  two  beds.  It  is,  however, 
advisable  to  avoid  sleeping  here  and  to  visit  the  interesting  little  town 
froBtt  Valencia  (railway  in  V4-IV2  lir.). 

Guide  to  the  town  and  castle  1-2  p.  (desirable).  —  The  key  of  the 
Theatre  is  obtained  at  the  Alcaldfa.  Permission  to  visit  the  Castillo  must 
be  obtained  in  the  town  from  the  Gobernador*,  the  order  is  given  up  at 
the  entrance  to  the  fortress  and  a  soldier  is  assigned  as  guide  (1  p.)- 
Sketching  is  not  allowed  in  the  fortress.  —  A  flying  visit  of  2-3  hrs.  is 
enough  for  a  superficial  glance  at  the  sights. 

SaguntOj  a  small  town  with  6200  inhab.,  was  long  known  by  its 
Moorish  name  of  Murviedro  (see  p.  249)  but  reverted  to  the  more 
classical  form  in  1877.  It  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Palancia  and 
at  the  foot  of  a  S.E.  spur  (558  ft.)  of  the  Penaa  de  Pajarito,  which 
projects  into  the  coast-plain  of  Valencia  and  rises  precipitously  on 
three  of  its  sides.  The  walls  and  towers  that  skirt  the  slope  and 
crown  the  ridge  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sagvntum^  an  Iberian 
town  which  is  famous  for  its  heroic  but  unavailing  resistance  to 
Hannibal  in  B.  C.  219,  before  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Pupic 
War.  Part  of  its  inhabitants  were  Greeks,  whose  name  for  it  was 
Xakynthos.  The  walls  wore  strengthened  by  Marshal  Suchet  in  1812. 
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In  order  to  check  the  sprMd  of  the  CarthaginUn  power  in  6p»iii,  the 
Bomans  made  an  alliance  with  Sagnntum  and  Bmporlee  (p.  188)  and  at 
the  same  time  exacted  an  undertaking  from  the  Carthaginian  leader  Scu- 
drubal,  Uiat  he  should  not  cross  the  Ebro.  Hamibal,  however,  the  youth- 
ful son  of  Bamilcar  and  successor  of  Uasdmbalf  recognized  the  inevit- 
ableness  of  a  second  collision  between  the  Romans  and  the  Carthaginians. 
He  therefore  lent  his  aid  to  the  Tuirboletes  in  their  strife  with  Saguntum, 
and  finally  himself  advanced  to  besiege  the  wealthy  emporium.  The  at- 
tack was  laundied  from  the  W.  side.  The  Saguntines  sallied  out  again 
and  again  and  drove  back  the  Carthaginian  troops.  Hannibal  himself  was 
wounded.  The  assailants  plied  the  battering-ram,  and  the  defendants 
retorted  with  the  ^phalarica",  a  formidable  missile  shod  with  iron  and 
wrapped  in  flaming  pitch  and  tow.  The  Carthaginians  Anally  entered  the 
town  by  a  breach  in  the  walls,  but  the  inhabitants,  like  the  modem 
Spaniards,  showed  astonishing  obstinacy  in  street-warfare  and  at  last 
succeeded  in  expelling  the  intruders.  In  the  meantime  an  embassy  had 
arrived  from  Rome,  but  Hannibal  referred  its  members  to  the  Gerousia  at 
Carthage.  The  dtiaens  built  a  new  wall  behind  that  which  had  been 
destroyed.  When  this  in  turn  was  shattered,  they  built  a  third  and  a 
fourth  wall  across  the  narrow  neck  of  the  hill.  At  last,  in  the  eighth  month 
of  the  siege,  Hannibal  captured  the  citadel  as  well  as  the  city.  Most  of 
the  defenders  perished,  either  in  hand-to-hand  combat  with  the  invaders 
or  by  a  voluntary  death  in  the  flames  of  the  burning  city.  Hannibal  sent 
most  of  his  enormous  booty  to  Carthage,  where  it  inflamed  the  minds 
even  of  those  who  had  hitherto  been  opposed  to  the  war. 

In  B.C.  214  the  Romans  recaptured  tjaguntum,  and  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace  (B.  C.  201)  they  rebuilt  the  city.  It  never  regained  its  former  im- 
portance, but  the  remidns  of  its  theatre,  circus,  and  other  buildings  show 
that  the  new  Roman  city  was  of  considerable  magnificence.  It  possessed 
its  own  mint,  and  its  celebrated  potteries  produced  the  beautiful  'Calices 
SAguntinV, 

To  the  Hoors,  who  were  temporarily  driven  out  by  the  Cid  (p.  26) 
ia  1099,  Saguntum  was  known  only  as  Murbiter  (Murtfiedro^  i.e.  ^muri 
veteres",  or  old  walls).  Its  remains  served  them  and  their  successors  simply 
as  a  quarry.  Even  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cent,  the  Aragonese  historian 
and  poet  ArgeMola  complains:  — 

*(7o/>  mdrmoUs  de  nobles  in$cripdones, 
Teatro  tm  tiempo  y  aras,  en  Sagunto 
Fabrican  hoy  tabemcu  y  tnesones\ 
*With  marbles  bearing  dignified  inscriptions,  formerly  the  theatre  and 
altars,  they  now  build  in  Sagunto  taverns  and  pot-houses'. 

From  the  railway-station,  which  lies  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town, 
the  Calle  del  Mar  leads  towards  the  W.  It  Is  continued  by  the  Calle 
Real,  which  passes  the  Glorieta  and  ends  at  the  Plaza  de  San  Fran- 
cisco (PI.  C,  2).  Hence  we  ascend  to  the  left,  crossing  the  Plaza  del 
Mercado,  to  the  Plaza  de  Santa  Maria^  with  the  Gothic  parish-church 
of  Santa  Mabia  (PI.  C,  2).  In  front  of  the  N.  portal  are  some  stones 
bearing  Roman  (?)  inscriptions;  the  portal  itself  is  adorned  with 
sculpture  and  has  a  bronze-mounted  door.  The  windows  are  of 
alabaster.  On  the  gilded  high-altar  stands  a  mother-of-pearl  cross. 
« —  A  couple  of  ancient  columns  may  be  seen  in  a  house  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  plaza. 

We  continue  to  ascend ,  passing  an  old  tower ,  and  reach  the 
luins  qf  the  ancient  Theatre  (PI.  C,  3,  4),  which  lies  about  halfway 
up  the  castle-hill  and  is  one  of  the  best-preserved  Roman  mon- 
uments of  its  kind. 

In  front  is  the  stage  or  scena^  with  the  buiMings  adjoining  it  at  the 
back  and  sides.    The  remains  include  the  foundations  of  the  stage  itself, 
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which  is  unusually  shallow  (ca.  8V2  ^Oi  &iid  a  couple  of  fine  vaults  in 
the  side-hnilding  to  the  E.  Some  inscribed  stones  are  immured  in  the 
latter.  The  auditorium  (theatrum  or  eavea),  which  is  about  166  ft.  in 
diameter,  adapts  itself,  as  in  almost  all  ancient  theatres,  to  the  natural 
configuration  of  the  hill.  The  central  section  of  the  22  concentric  tiers  of 
seats  is  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock.  The  14  lower  rows  are  separated 
from  the  upper  by  the  broad  praeeinetio.  The  auditorium  is  divided  into 
wedges  (cwCei)  by  three  flights  of  steps  ascending  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top,  while  there  are  six  additional  flights  in  "the  upper  portion.  The  lowest 
two  tiers  of  seats  are  wider  and  lower  tiian  the  others,  and  probably  served 
as  platforms  for  the  chairs  of  honour  of  the  senators  and  ma^strates. 
Other  chairs  of  the  same  kind  were  doubtless  placed  in  the  semicircular 
orchestra,  in  the  space  occupied  by  the  chorus  in  Greek  tiieatres.  Above 
the  uppermost  tier  of  seats  runs  a  passage,  about  10 ft.  in  width  and 
protected  by  a  parapet  about  8  ft.  high.  Six  doors  here  correspond  to  the 
above-mentioned  flights  of  steps  and  probably  served  as  entrances  for  the 
occupants  of  the  upper  seats,  while  the  more  important  spectators  entered 
from  below.  It  is  believed  that  there  were  formerly  other  four  rows  of 
seats  above  the  corridor,  and  that  the  full  sealing  capacity  of  the  theatre 
was  about  8000.  —  A  fine  view  is  obtained  from  the  theatre,  and  the 
glimpse  of  the  cypresses  on  the  Calvario  obtained  through  the  vaulted 
arches  to  the  E.  is  especially  attractive. 

The  road  ascends  in  windings  from  the  theatre  to  the  castle.  It 
affords  fine  views  of  the  cactus-clad  rocky  slopes,  the  massive  town 
walls  with  their  buttresses ,  the  theatre,  the  city,  the  valley  of  the 
Palancia,  and  the  extensive  coast-plain  to  the  £. 

On  reaching  the  Castillo  (PI.  A-E,  3,  4),  we  flrst  find  ourselves 
In  the  Plaza  del  Oohemador  (PI.  B,  4),  occupying  the  depression 
between  the  E.  and  W.  heights.   We  then  turn  to  the  W.  to  the  Ba- 
terCa  de  San  Pedro  (PI.  A,  3),  which  defends  the  S.  slope,  and  thence 
ascend  steeply  to  the  Castillo  db  San  Fernando  or  de  Sagunto, 
the  highest  point  of  which  is  called  Palo  de  la  Bandera  (flag-staff). 
The  Arab  cistern  in  the  Plaza  del  Dos  de  Mayo  contains  excellent 
water.    The  extensive  view  includes  the  plain  of  Valencia  from 
Benicasfm  (p.  247)  to  the  Mong6  (p.  273)  and  the  mountains  of 
Alicante  J  the  domes  of  Valencia  are  very  distinct;  to  the  N.W.  is 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Palancia  (p.  261). 

We  return  to  the  Plaza  del  Gobernador,  from  the  S.  side  of 
which  we  look  down  into  the  cactus-clad  abyss  below,  and  then 
ascend  to  the  E.  summit,  crowned  by  the  ruined  •Ciudadbla  db  So- 
Loauio  or  db  Almbnaba  (p.  248).  Remains  of  tesselated  pavements, 
immured  capitals,  and  the  like  may  be  noticed  here.  The  view  of  the 
coast,  city,  and  sea  is  superb.  The  Roman  remains  in  the  Plaza  del 
Eco  (echo ;  PI.  D,  4)  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  a  temple. 

We  leave  the  fortress  by  the  way  we  entered  it  and  descend  past 
the  theatre  to  the  Plaza  de  Santa  Maria  (p.  249).  Thence  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  E.  through  the  Calle  Mayor^  in  which  are  the  Caaa  de 
Delmi  (Gothic  windows)  and  other  old  houses.  —  If  time  allows, 
we  may  pay  a  visit  to  the  old  church  of  San  Salvad6b  (PI.  F,  3), 
said  to  have  been  originally  a  Moorish  mosque.  The  nave,  which 
has  no  aisles,  is  covered  with  a  wooden  ceiling ;  the  choir  is  vaulted. 
The  sacristan  (26-40  c.)  lives  at  No.  46,  opposite  the  W.  entrance. 
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The  Roman  Circus  (PI.  C,  D,  1),  which  wis  about  300  yds.  long 

and  80  yds.  wide,  lay  on  the  bank  of  the  Palancia.    Early  travellers 

mention  the  remains  of  its  walls,  but  these  have  now  almost  wholly 

disappeared,  and  the  site  is  covered  with  gardens.  At  the  upper 

end  of  the  circus  are  some  remains  of  a  Roman  bridge  (^PuenU  An- 

tiguo;  PI.  C,  1). 

Fkom  Sagumto  to  Skqobbb  AMD  Tbbdkl^  62  M.,  diligence  twice  daily 
(office  in  Valencia,  see  p.  253).  —  The  road  ascends  the  wide  and  beau- 
tiful valley  of  the  Palancia^  at  some  distance  from  the  right  bank.  2*/*  M. 
GUM;  5  M.  BttiveUa. 

7  M.  Tcrres-Totres^  a  considerable  village^  with  a  cattle  perched  on 
a  naked  limestone  hill.  To  the  right  is  the  Sierra  de  Etpaddn^  which, 
witti  its  prolongation  the  Sierra  de  EtpinOy  bounds  the  Palancia  valley  on 
the  lir.B.  To  the  left  rises  tlie  MotUe  Mapdr.  —  The  road  enters  the  pro- 
vince of  Castellon  de  la  Plana. 

iS'/x  H-   Sof^rbe,  a  town  of  6700  inhab.,  finely  situated  between  two 
castle-crowned  hiUs.    The  name  recaUs  that  of  the  Geltiberian  Segohriga^ 
which  played  an  important  part  in  the  struggle  of  Viriathus  with  the  Ro- 
mans (B.C.  149-139);  but  the  assumption  that  Segorbe  is  the  ancient  8ego- 
briga  is  belied  by  tlie  distinct  aasertion  of  ancient  writers  that  this  town 
lay  near  the  sources  of  the  Tagus.    The  three  Doric  columns  at  the  Palacio 
del  Duca  de  Medinaceli  may,  nevertheless,  date  from  the  Roman  period.    The 
CaOiedrai  contains  a  high- altar-piece  of  the  school  of  Juanes.    In  the  church 
of  San  Martin  de  las  Monjas  are  a  painting  of  Christ  in  Hades  by  Bibalta 
and  the  monument  of  Pedro  de  Casanova,  founder  of  the  adjoining  August- 
ine nunnery.     To   the  8.W.   of  the  town,   on  a  steep  promontory,   is  the 
Glorieta.    To  the  N.  we  see  the  Pico  de  la  Rapita  (3625  ft),  to  the  S.  the 
Sierra  de  la  Cueva  Santa.     The  latter  is  named  from  a  cave,  8  M.   from 
Segorbe,  containing  an  image  of  the  Vii^n,  which  is  visited  by  thousands 
of  devotees  at  the  beginning  of  October.    A  fine  promenade  leads  trom  the 
Puerta  de  Valencia  to  a  bridge  crossing  a  ^barranco\    Walks  may  also  be 
taken  to  the  Fuente  de  la  Esperanta  and  to  the  paper-mills  of  the  Carthusian 
convent  of  Val  de  Crista. 

Beyond  Segorbe  the  road  continues  to  ascend  through  the  well-cultivated 
valley,  afibrding  manj  fine  retrospects.  Farther  on  it  crosses  the  Palancia, 
by  a  bridge  built  in  1670,  and  reaches  (20  M.)  Jirica^  picturesquely  situated 
on  the  N.  slope  of  a  limestone  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  are  the  ruins 
of  a  Moorish  castle,  captured  by  Jaime  I.  in  1236.  The  keep  ia  about 
100  ft.  high. 

25  M.  Vivir^  with  copious  springs,  the  water  of  which  begins  to  drive 
mills  almost  at  its  birth.  To  the  N.E.  is  the  village  of  Candid.  —  The 
road  now  reaches  the  fissured  Plateau  of  Barrdcas,  which  is  of  evil  repute 
for  its  winter-storms.  At  the  top  we  have  an  extensive  view  to  the  £., 
boimded  by  the  distant  sea.  To  the  £.  rises  the  rocky  cone  of  the  Afonie 
Pino^  to  the  W.  is  the  mountain-labyrinth  of  the.jB^a  Escabia. 

31  M.  Barrdcas^  the  last  place  in  Valencia,  has  a  very  fair  posada.  — 
Farther  on  the  scenery  reminds  us  that  we  have  reached  the  steppes  of 
Aragon.  San  Agustin  is  the  first  village  in  the  Aragonese  province  of  Teruel. 
We  descend  hence,  crossing  a  tributary  of  the  Villares  that  rises  in  the 
Sierra  de  Jarakunbre  (6626  fl.),  to  Albentosa  and  — 

44  M.  Sarridn^  the  first  Aragonese  place  of  any  size.  —  52V2  M.  La 
Puebla  de  Valverde. 

6211.  Teruely  see  p.  173. 

Beyond  Sagunto  the  train  enters  the  coast-plain  of- Valencia, 
which  consists,  wherever  the  water  penetrates,  of  blooming  huertas. 
The  mountains  on  the  right  recede.  The  sea  is  rarely  visible.  Nu- 
merous venerable  olive-trees  are  passed.  —  106  M.  Puzol  has  a  few 
palms  and  walls  and  towers  of  the  same  reddish  hue  as  the  soil  they 
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stand  on.  We  pass  througli  a  rocky  cutting.  —  108  M.  Puigi^^oi 
inated  by  a  mined  castle.  The  large  building  with  the  four 
tunets  is  a  convent.  To  the  right  is  the  Monte  Negro.  — 
AlhtUxet^f  a  characteristic  village  of  the  huerta,  with  its  wheat-Helds,^^ 
orange-groves,  palms,  and  cottages  (choztia).  —  The  domes  of  "Va- 
lencia, shining  brightly  in  the  sun,  at  last  appear  in  the  distance. 
The  line  approaches  the  sea,  on  which,  to  the  left,  are  Cabafial  and 
El  Grao  (p.  265).  117  M.  Cahanal.  To  the  right  stands  the  convent 
of  San  Miguel  de  los  Reyes  (p.  262).  We  cross  the  Turta^  to  tlie  E. 
of  Valencia,  by  a  lofty  iron  bridge,  pass  the  bull-ring,  and  enter  the 
station  of  (119  M.)  Valencia, 

25.  Valencia. 

Railway  Stations.    1.  JEstacidn  del  Norte  (PI.  G,  6;   restaurant,   poor}, 
Calle  Sagrario  San  Francisco,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  city,  for  the  trains  to  Tor- 
tosa  (Barcelona),  £1  Grao,  Carcagente,  and  La  Encina  (Madrid,  Alicante). 
2.  E$taci6n  de  lAria  (to  the  N.  of  PI.  A,  1),  Carretera  de  Barcelona,  for  the 
narrow-gauge  railways  to  Bafelbunol,  Betera,  Paterna,  and  Idria.  3.  Ettctci&n 
de  Aragdn  (PI.  A,  7),    Calle  de  Cuarto,   for  the  line  to  Liria  via  Vanisea. 
4.  £stacidn  del  Este  (to  the  S.  of  PI.  G,  7),  Calle  de  Gibraltar,  for  tbe  line 
to  Utiel.  —  The  luggage  of  passengers  arriving  at  the  Estaci6n  del  "Norte 
is  itoice  examined  by  the  custom-house  officers.     Cabs  (tariff,  see  below) 
and  the  Omnibuses  of  the  more  important  hotels  meet  the  trains. 

Arriyal  by  Sea.  The  steamers  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  El  Grao 
(p.  265).  Boat  from  or  to  the  steamer  f  r  each  pers.  and  each  large  article 
of  luggage  50  c.  (comp.  p.  xviii).  The  Grao  is  connected  with  Valencia  by 
ra'lway  and  steam-tramway  ^  cab-tariff,  see  below.  —  The  steamers  of  the 
Spanish  Compafila  Valenciana  de  Navegacidn  (agency,  Calle  del  Torno  de  San 
Cristobal  5)  run  weekly  to  Alicante;  while  the  coasting  steamers  of  Ibarra 
A  Co.  (agent,  B.  Noguea  Dechent,  Calle  de  Caballeros  9)  ply  weekly  to  Ali- 
cante^ Malaga.^  and  other  ports.  The  steamers  of  the  Compania  Sevillcma  and 
of  Espaliu  &  Co.  ply  weekly  between  Valencia  and  Marseilles  and  vice  versa. 
Comp.  the  French  time-ta^'les  and  the  Guia  para  los  Viajeros  (p.  xv). 

Hotels  (comp.  p^.  xx).  Hotel  de  EspaS'a  (PI.  a^  F,  5),  Bajada  de  San 
Francisco  7,  with  good  cuisine  and  large  cafe  on  the  groundfloor,  d^j.  4, 
D.  5,  omn.  1,  pens,  from  10  p.;  Hot.  de  Pakis  (PI.  b;  F,  3),.  Calle  del 
Mar  52,  pens.  8-10  p.  •,  Hot.  de  Boha  (PI.  c^  F,  4),  Plaza  de  Villarrasa  5, 
in  an  open  situation,  pens.  9  10  p. ;  Fonda  de  Obiente,  Calle  San  Vicente 
84,  pens.  8-12  p.:  Hot.  Ingles,  Pasa^e  de  Bipalda,  pens.  8-12  p. ;  Ponda 
DE  las  Cuatbo  IfACiONES,  Calle  Lauria,  pens.  6-9  p.  •,  Fonda  de  Edropa, 
Calle  de  Bibera  2,  pens.  5  6V2  p. ;  Fonda  del  Combbcio,  Calle  San  Fer- 
nando 17,  i>ens.  4-8  p. 

Oafes  (comp.  p.  xxii).  Ca/4  EspaRa  (see  above),  in  the  Moorish  style, 
worth  seeing,  but  frequented  in  the  evening  by  the  lower  classes  oiUy; 
*C(nf4  del  Siglo,  Plaza  de  la  Beina  2^  *'Ca/4  Fortis^  Calle  de  laPa»2,  near 
the  Plaza  de  la  Beina  \  Ca/i  de  la  Hahana^  Calle  de  las  Barcas  86.  —  Oon- 
fectioner:  Burriel^  Plaza  de  la  Beina  1. 

Bestaurants  (comp.  p.  xxi).  *'Esp(dkt^  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Hot. 
de  Espana  (see  above),  ddj.  from  11.80  a.m.,  D.  from  7.30  p.m.  on 5  J5W<. 
de  Paris.,  see  above. 

Beer  Houses  (Cervecerieu).  Fortis  (see  above),  Munich  beer;  Leon  de 
Oro,  Plaza  de  la  Pelota  1 ;   Cerveceria  Escocesa^  Calle  Pascual  y  Gehis  51. 
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is  the  fartona,  a  two-wheeled  vehicle,  with  six  Mat«  facing  each  other  m 
in  a  waggonette  and  entered  from  behind.  The  driver  tlta  on  a  tmall 
board  attached  to  one  of  the  shafts.  The  name  is  taken  from  a  variety  of 
small  sailing-boat  well-known  on  the  Mediterranean  (comp.  the  doable 
meanii^  of  the  New  England  bttrge)^  and  the  cover  resembles  Uie  /elta  of 
the  Venetian  gondola.  Fare  1,  for  the  Ist  hr.  IVt'.  each  addit.  hr.  1,  per 
day  TVs  P-  —  In  all  cases  the  above  tariff  incluaes  El  Orao,  and  the  rate 
per  hour  (per  f.ora)  includes  all  places  within  Vs  hr.  of  the  town.  In  drives 
to  the  railway-station  the  above  fares  cover  1-2  pers.  and  one  article  of 
luggage*,  each  additional  article  25-50  c.  according  to  size. 

Tramwaya  (Tramioi).  1.  Linea  Diagonal^  running  from  the  Qlorieta 
(PI.  6,  H,  3)  across  the  town,  through  the  Mercado  (p.  263)  and  near  the 
Museum  (p.  2C0).  2.  From  the  Plata  de  Telvan  (PI.  G,  2)  to  the  Estacidn 
de  ArafSn  (p.  252).  3.  From  the  Puenfe  de  Serranoi  (PI.  C,  1)  to  the  Ettacidn 
de  lAn'M  (p.  352).  4.  Linea  de  Circnnvaladon^  running  round  the  town  on 
the  line  of  the  former  fortifications.  Fares  5-10  c.  —  Steam  Tramway 
from  the  Plaza  de  Tetuan  (PI.  G,  2),  via  he  Puente  del  Real  (PI.  F,  G,  1) 
and  the  Alameda  (p.  282),  to  Bl  Orao  (p.  265),  every  >/»  hr.  (fares  35, 
2B,  15  a). 

Pout  Office  (Correo;  PI.  £,  6),  Bajada  del  Palau^  open  for  poste  restante 
letters  9-3,  for  the  transmissiun  of  registered  letters  to  foreign  countries 
8-10.  —  Telefraph  Office  (PI.  F,  4),  Calle  Trinquete  de  Caballeros. 

Britiah  Yice-Oonaul,  A,  Frederick  Jvene,  Calle  del  Mar  59.  —  United 
States  Oenaular  Agent,  Theodor  Mertens,  at  El  Grao  (p.  265).  —  Iloyd  a 
i^gentt.  Dart  d:  Co. 

Baths  (Bafios).  Las  Termas,  Calle  de  Pelayo  37  and  Calle  Bail^n  38, 
to  the  8.  cf  the  Estacidn  del  Norte.  The  following  are  open  in  summer 
only :  Mc%os  de  San  Rafael^  Calle  de  Falcon  2 ;  El  Ttiria^  Calle  de  Carni- 
ceros  14;  El  AlmiratUe,  Calle  del  Almirante  1;  and  the  baths  in  the  Calle 
de  Pizarro.  —  Sea  Baths  (BaHot  Flotantes)^  open  from  mid- June  to  Oct.: 
*Las  Arenas^  at  Cabafial  (p.  265)  ^  La  Florida^  La  Estrella,  at  El  Grao. 

Chemists.  Farmaeia  de  San  Martin^  Calle  de  San  Vicente  22;  Dr. 
Francieco  TorrenSy  Plaza  del  Mercado  73;  Bias  Cuesta^  Plaxa  del  Sillercado. 

Baak  (aUo  money-changers).    Cridit  Lpotma'Sy  Calle  San  Vicente  25. 

Boeksellers.  Paecual  Aguilar^  Calle  de  Caballeros  26  ^  Ramdn  Ortega^ 
Bajada  de  San  Francisco  11,  adjoining  the  Hut.  Espana;  Badal^  Pla7.a  de 
la  Constituci6n  4. 

Sho^a  (comp.  p.  xxiii).  The  best  are  in  the  Calle  de  San  Vicente,  the 
Calle  de  Zaragoza,  the  Plaza  de  la  Reina,  and  the  Calle  de  San  Fernando.  — 
Pans  fPflrfmt/os),  a  Valencian  speciality:  Calomina  y  Dominguez^  Calle  de 
Zaragosa  29.  —  Mantas  Valenoianas,  at  several  shops  in  the  Calle  de  San 
Fernando,  to  the  E.  of  the  Mercado.  —  Gloves,  Calle  de  Zaragoza  24.  — 
SiLVEK  Wares  (excellent),  in  the  shops  in  the  Plateria.  —  Albacete  Knives 
AKD  Daggebs  (p.  278),  Calle  de  las  Hierros  de  la  Lonja. 

Theatrea  (comp.  p.  xxvi).  Teatro  Principal  (PI.  G,  5),  Calle  de  las 
Barcas,  for  operas  and  dramas,  with  room  for  2500  people;  Teatro  de  la 
Prin'.eta,  (PI.  C,  4,  5),  Calle  del  Rev  Don  Jaime,  for  light  comedy^  7arzue- 
las,  etc. ;  TecUro  de  Apolo  (PI.  G,  5),  Calle  Don  Juan  de  Austria  24.  — 
Summer  Theatres.  Teatro  de  Pizarro  (PI.  H,  I,  6),  Calle  de  Pizarro ; 
Teatro  JHcu  (PI.  H,  6),  Calle  de  Ruzafa  55.  Bach  of  these  has  a  caft?- 
restaurant  and  can  accommodate  2(XX)  spectators. 

BnU  Ring  {Plaza  de  Toros;  PI.  G,  H,  6,  7;  p.  265),  CaUe  de  Jitiva.  — 
Tiro  de  Pichdn  (Pigeon  Shooting),  carried  on  mainly  in  the  dry  bed  of  the 
Turia,  below  the  Puente  del  Mar.  —  Baaque  Ball  Game  (Juego  de  Pelota; 
p.  xxix),  near  the  Alameda  (p.  262;  in  summer  only). 

Expoaicidn  Permanente  de  Bellaa  Artea,  Calle  de  Caballeros  13  (free). 

Diligence  Office,  Calle  de  San  Vicente  115^or  the  journeys  to  Segot-be, 
Teruel,  Daroca^  and  Caritiena  (comp.  pp.  251,  173). 

FestiTala.  Interesting  processions  take  place  on  El  Dia  de  San  Vicente 
(April  Gtht  p.  262),  the  tutelar  of  the  city.  —  The  FesHval  of  Corpus  Christi 
is  also  celebrated  with  processions  and  carrying  round  the  Posos  (p.  3£0). 
—  A  singular    ceremony   is  performed   every   Friday   at  10  a.m.   in  the 
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chareh  of  Corpus  Cbristi  (p.  256).  —  On  Nov.   11th  and  Nov.  25th  the 
Dehefa  de  Albufera  (p.  266)  is  much  visited. 

Principal  Bights  (I-IV2  day).  Walk  through  the  Calle  de  San  Vicente 
and  the  Calle  de  Zaragoxa  to  the  Cathedral  (p.  257).  Ascent  of  the  Migm- 
lete  (p.  256).  Visits  10  the  Attdiencia  (p.  259),  the  Museum  (p.  260),  the 
Piterta  de  Serranos  (p.  261),  and  the  Glvrieta  (p.  262).  From  the  Glorieta 
by  tramway  to  the  Mercado  and  Lonja  (p.  263).  mWm    tyhA     ^^92^) 

Valencia,  once  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  and  now  oilbe  pro- 
vince of  the  same  name,  and  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  a  captain 
general,  and  a  university,  lies  2*/2  M.  from  the  sea,  in  the  fertile 
Huerta  de  Valencia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  THria  or  Guadalaviar 
(Arab.  Wadi-al-abyad,  or  'white  river').  Pop.  1>n^j1Qftt  The  views 
it  commands  of  the  mountains  to  the  W.  (12  M.  off),  the  acropolis 
of  Sagunto  to  the  N.,  and  the  Mongo  and  Alicante  Mts.  to  the  S.E., 
are  not  particularly  striking,  and  the  se,a  is  not  visible  except  from 
the  tops  of  towers.  Nevertheless  the  city  presents  a  cheerful  and 
picturesque  aspect,  with  the  blue,  white,  and  gold  azulejo-domes  of 
its  churches  and  its  narrow  and  bustling  streets,  overspread  "by  the 
clear  sky  of  the  S. ;  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  ancient  saying 
^coelum  hie  cecidisse  putes^  ('you  would  take  it  for  a  piece  of  heaven 
upon  earth').  None  of  the  larger  towns  of  Spain,  except,  perhaps, 
Alicante  and  Cadiz,  produce  so  Oriental  an  effect  as  Valencia,  th,e 
Medina-bH-tardb  ('city  of  joy')  of  the  Arabs,  who,  according  to  the 
Spanish  ballad,  bewailed  the  approach  of  the  Cid : 

Cuanto  mas  la  vee  hermosa  The  more  beautiful  it  appears, 

Mas  le  crece  su  pesar  .  .  .  The  greater  is  the  sorrow .  .  . 

0  Valencia^  0  Valencia,  Oh  Valencia,  Oh  Valencia, 

Dids  te  qw'era  remediar!  May  God  give  thee  succour'. 

The  Climatb  of  Valencia  (comp.  p.  242)  is  singularly  mild  and 
very  dry.  The  Levantero,  or  E.  wind,  alone  brings  rain;  the  Po- 
niente,  or  W.  wind,  descending  from  the  Castilian  plateau,  is  hot  in 
summer  and  cold  in  vdnter,  but  always  dry.  The  Solano,  or  S.  wind, 
generally  brings  great  heat  and  is  charged  with  the  malarious  ex- 
halations of  the  rice-marshes  of  Albufera.  —  The  drinking-water  of 
Valencia  is  the  water  of  the  Turia  filtrated,  and  should  be  avoided. 

History.  Valencia,  which  lay  in  the  territory  of  the  Edetani,  first 
appears  in  history  in  B.C.  138,  at  the  end  of  the  war  with  Viriathus,  when 
Decimus  Junius  Bvutus,  the  Roman  consul,  settled  the  captive  Lusitanians 
here  and  invested  the  town  with  the  jta  Latinum.  Later  Valencia  espoused 
the  cause  of  Sertorius,  and  it  was  therefore  destroyed  by  Pompey  in 
B.C.  75.  The  Visigoths  captured  the  town  in  413  A.D.,  and  the  Moors  in 
714.  On  the  disruption  of  the  Caliphate  of  Cordova,  the  Viceroy  ^Abd-al-'Azis 
Abu-l-Hasan  here  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Amerides  (1021)  and  made 
Valencia  the  capital  of  an  independent  kingdom  which  stretched  along 
the  coast  from  Almeria'  to  the  Ebro.  This  kingdom  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Almoi'avides  (p.  309)  in  1092,  but  poon  after  (1095)  Valencia  was 
taken,  partly  through  treachery,  by  the  Christians  under  the  Cid  (p.  26). 
After  the  death  of  this  famous  leader  (1099)  his  wife  J[imena  tried  to 
defend  the  city,  now  known  as  Valencia  del  Cid,  but  was  soon  forced  to 
abandon  it.  The  story  of  how  she  placed  the  dead  body  of  her  husband 
^?*v  '*™o^8  war-horse  Babieja  and  so  passed  safely  through  the  ranka 
Of  the  ternaed  Moors  is  a  favourtte  one  with  the  Spanish  ballad- writers. 
^oAanwied  Ibn  Sofid  or  Urn  Mardanfsh  (1146-72)  established  here  another 
Moorii^h  kingdom,   which  also  embraced  Murcia,  Almeria,  and  Jaen,  and 
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•ucceMfally  maintained  M8  independence  against  the  Almohadea.  After 
his  death  Alfonso  n.  of  Aragon  exacted  tribute  from  Valencia,  but  it  was 
not  finally  conquered  by  the  Christians  till  1288,  vfhen  Jaime  I.  o/Araffim 
entered  the  city  in  triumph  on  Sept.  38th,  the  eve  of  the  festiral  of 
St.  Michael.  Under  the  ^Catholic  Kings'  Valencia  was  annexed  to  Castile 
and  was  ruled  by  a  viceroy  (virrey).  The  industrious  Moriscoes  were 
foolishly  expelled  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cent.,  and  its  esponoal  of 
the  cause  of  the  Hapsburgs  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  led  to 
the  abolition  of  its  faeros  (p.  4}.  In  the  War  of  Independence  Valencia 
was  taken  by  Su^et  in  1812,  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  French  till  the 
following  year.  In  the  later  contests  between  Liberals  and  Conservatives 
Valencia  waa  the  scene  of  various  significant  events,  and  here  Qimsm 
Christina  signed  her  abdication  on  Oct.  12th,  1810.  —  In  spite  of  the  con- 
struction of  large  protective  works  at  the  harbour  of  El  Grao  (p.  !MI5), 
the  trade  of  Valencia  has  of  late  been  steadily  declining.  It  has,  however, 
recently  regained  its  former  importance  as  one  of  the  headquarters  of 
Spanish  painting.  —  The  first  printing-press  In  Spain  is  said  to  have  been 
set  up  at  Valeacia  in  1474. 

Valencia  plays  a  somewhat  prominent  part  in  the  romance  of  *GiI  Bias*, 
and  the  estate  of  Lirias^  presented  to  that  hero  by  the  Ley vas,  is  described  as 
near  the  Ouadalaviar  aud  about  4  hrs.**  journey  from  Valencia  (comp.  Map). 

The  kernel  of  the  old  town  is  formed  by  the  cathedral,  which 

stands  at  the  junction  of  three  of  the  most  ancient  quarters :  the 

QwxrUl  del  Mtfcado^  C,  del  Mar^  and  C.  de  Serranos,  The  C.  de  Ban 

Vicente,  to  the  S.W.,  is  another  old  district.   A  few  of  the  streets 

are  fairly  straight  and  wide,  but  most  of  them  are  narrow,  dark, 

and  irregular.   The  city-walls,  erected  in  1356  and  celebrated  under 

their  Moorish  name  of  Tdpia  (p.  xxxYlii),  were  removed  in  1871,  and 

two  gates  (pp.  261,  264)  alone  remain  to  tell  the  tale.  On  their  site 

has  been  laid  out  a  series  of  wide  encircling  boulevards,  but  few 

houses  have  been  built  in  these  except  on  the  E.  side,  which  is 

exposed  to  the  refreshing  sea-breezes. 

In  front  of  the  Estac'&n  del  Norte  (PI.  6,  6),  on  the  site  of  the 
former  Convent  of  Saa  Francisco,  lies  a  wide  and  dreary  expanse 
surrounded  by  poorly-built  houses.  At  its  N.W.  end  lies  the  Plaza 
DB  San  F&ancisoo  (PI.  F,  6),  with  its  green  pleasure-grounds.  — 
The  busy  Bajada  de  San  Francisco  leads  hence  to  the  N.W.  to  the  — 
Calls  db  San  Vicbntb,  one  of  the  chief  streets  of  the  city,  the 
N.  part  of  which  is  enlivened  by  a  considerable  traffic.  The  open 
shops  on  the  groundfloor,  with  their  bright-coloured  cloths  and  car- 
pets, are  picturesque  and  Oriental-looking.  The  Calle  San  Fernando 
(PI.  E,  4)  leads  to  the  W.  to  the  Mercado  (p.  263),  and  other  streets 
to  the  Plaza  del  Cid  (p.  267}.  The  Calle  de  San  Vicente  ends  at 
the  Plaza  de  la  Reina  (p.  257j. 

The  quarter  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Calle  de  San  Vicente  contains 
several  interesting  buildings.  Thus,  near  the  Plaza  de  la  Reina, 
is  the  church  of  San  Martin  (PI.  E,  F,  4),  originally  a  Gothic  struc- 
ture of  1400,  but  now  entirely  modernized.  Over  the  portal  is  a 
bronze  equestrian  statue  of  St.  Martin  (1496).  —  The  narrow  Calle 
Abadia  de  San  Martin  leads  to  the  attractive  Plaza  db  Villareasa 
(PI.  F,  4),  on  the  S.  side  of  which  (No.  18),  at  the  corner  of  the 
Calle  Maria  de  Molina,  stands  the  handsome  Palacio  del  Xarqu^ 
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de  Dos  AgnaSy  a  building  of  the  18th  cent.,  with  abaroque  portal 
by  Vergara^  fantastically  adorned  with  figures. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  S.E.,  through  the  Calle  Maria  de  Molina, 
to  the  church  of  San  Andbi^s  (PI.  F,  4),  originally  a  mosque,  restored 
in  the  13th  cent.,  and  modernized  in  1610.  The  interior  contains 
good  pictures  by  Juanes  ('Virgen  de  la  Leche'),  Ribalta^  Vergara, 
and  other  Valencian  masters.  —  The  Calle  de  Rubiols  leads  hence 
to  the  N.E.  to  the  Plaza  del  Coleoio  del  Patbl/^bca  (PL  F,  G,4), 
on  the  N.  side  of  which,  at  the  corner  of  the  Calle  de  la  Nave, 
stands  the  — 

Colegrio  del  Patriaroa,  a  Renaissance  edifice,  resembling  the 
Roman  palazzi,  erected  in  1586-1606  for  Juan  de  Ribera,  Arch- 
bishop and  Viceroy  of  Valencia.   The  architect  was  Antonio  del  Rey^ 
but  the  plans  are  said  to  have  been  furnished  by  Herrera,   In  the 
middle  of  the  large  arcaded  court  stands  an  unimportant  ancient 
statue  of  Ceres.   To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  CapiUa  de  la 
Purisima  Concepcidny   containing  fine  tapestry,  some  pictures  by 
Ribalta,  and  a  group  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  (16th  cent.).  On  the 
first  floor  are  the  Archives  ^  the  Library,  and  the  Dwelling  of  the 
Rector^  the  last  containing  some  good  works  by  Zarifiena,  Ribalta, 
And  Morales  (shown  after  2  p.m.).  —  The  S.W.  angle  of  the  build- 
ing is  occupied  by  the  Iglbsia  del  Gokpus  Chbisti,  the  dome  of 
which  is  decorated  with  frescoes  by  Juan  Bautista  Novara,  represent- 
ing the  legend  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  (p.  262).   A  dark  chapel  to  the 
left  enshrines  a  painting  by  Ribalta,  representing  the  appearance  of 
Christ  and  Saints  to  that  saint  on  his  sick-bed.  In  the  transept  is  the 
tomb  of  Archbp.  Juan  de  Ribera  (see  above),  canonized  in  1797.  By 

the  high-altar  are  a  Last  Supper  and  a  Holy  Family  by  Ribalta. 

The  Miserere  celebrated  at  the  high-altar  at  10  a.m.  on  Frid,  (comp. 
p.  253)  is  a  singular  and  most  impressive  ceremony,  which  ladies  are  not 
allowed  to  attend  unless  dressed  in  black  and  wearing  a  mantilla.  Bibalta^s 
Last  Supper  is  lowered  by  machinery,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  a  series 
of  curtains  of  .different  colours.  When  the  last  black  curtain  is  suddenly 
withdrawn  as  by  an  invisible  hand,  we  see  a  figure  of  the  Dying  Saviour 
on  the  Cross.  The  ceremony  is  then  repeated  in  the  reverse  order.  The 
incense-blackened  wooden  crucifix,  presented  by  the  founder  of  the  Colegio 
and  church,  passes  for  a  masterpiece  of  Italian  art,  but  cannot  be  more 
closely  examined  without  the  permission  of  the  Bector  (apply  to  the 
sacristan). 

Opposite  the  Colegio  stands  the  UniverBity  QPl.  G,  4),  founded 
in  1441  and  restored  at  the  beginning  of  the  lyth  century.  It  has 
about  2000  students.  In  the  court  is  a  statue  of  Juan  Luis  de  FiW«, 
a  philosopher  and  scholar  who  was  bom  at  Valencia  in  1492  and 
died  at  Bruges  in  1640;  it  is  by  Jos^  Aixa  and  was  erected  in  1880. 
The  library  (open  daily,  9-1)  contains  about  50,000  vols.,  including 
^Tirante  el  Blanco'  and  many  others  of  the  romances  of  chivalry- 
mentioned  in  *Don  Quixote'.  It  also  possesses  fine  old  editions  of 
the  classics  and  MSS.  from  the  convents  of  San  Miguel  de  los  Reyes 
and  Santo  Domingo  (p.  262)  and  the  Cartnja  de  PortacoBli  (p.  2^T). 
•--The  Calle  de  la  Nave  leads  hence  to  the  N.E.  to  the  Plaza  del 
friucipe  Alfonso  and  the  Glorieta  (see  p.  262). 
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Through  the  long  and  narrow  Plaza  de  Oomedlas  we  proceed 
to  the  N.  W.  to  the  Plaza  de  la  Congregacion  (PI.  F,  3),  whl^h  is 
shaded  by  plane-trees.  Here  stands  the  church  of  Santo  Tomtu* 
Hence  we  may  return  to  the  S.W.  to  the  Plaza  de  la  Reina  through 
the  Callb  dbl  Mab  (PI.  E,  F,  3,  4),  another  of  the  chief  thorough- 
fares of  Valencia. 

The  Galle  de  San  Vicente  and  the  Calle  del  Mar  meet  at  the 
Plaza  db  la  Rbina  (PI.  E,  4),  a  small  triangular  place,  surrounded 
by  fine  trees  and  containing  elegant  shops  and  the  Oaftf  del  Siglo 
(p.  252). 

On  the  W.  it  is  adjoined  by  the  narrow  Plaza  db  Santa  Cata- 
LiNA  (PI.  E,  4),  with  the  church  of  Santa  CataUna,  dating  from 
1688  and  possessing  a  hexagonal  tower.  The  interior  is  as  brilliant 
as  white  paint  and  gilding  can  make  it,  while  the  W.  front  is 
adorned  with  a  mosaic  of  azulejos.  Hence  we  may  go  to  the  S.W., 
via  the  round  Plaza  del  Cid  or  the  Plata  de  Yerb<i$  (vegetable  and 
fruit  market  at  both  in  the  morning),  to  the  Mercado  (p.  263). 

We  now  torn  to  the  N.W.  into  the  Callb  db  Zabaooza  (PL  £, 
4,  3),  a  narrow  street  with  numerous  shops.  With  the  Miguelete, 
or  tower  of  the  cathedral,  rising  at  its  N.  end,  this  affords  one  of 
the  most  quaint  and  characteristic  street- views  in  Valencia. 

The  Gothic  ^Cathedral  (PI.  £,  3),  known  as  La  Seoj  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Diana,  which  was  succeeded 
ID  turn  by  a  Christian  church  and  a  Moorish  mosque.   According 
to  an  inscription,  the  present  building,  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin,  was  founded  in  1262  and  finished  by  Pedro  Compte  (?)  in 
1482.    The  ground-plan  shows  a  nave  and  aisles,  a  transept,  and  a 
pentagonal  capilla  mayor  with  ambulatory  and  radiating  chapels. 
The  E.  end,  the  S.  transept,  with  its  round-arched  portal  (Puerta 
del  Pal&u)  and  lancet-windows,  and  part  of  the  sacristy  date  from 
the  13th  century.   The  N.  transept,  with  the  sculptured  Pu/erta  de 
lo8  ApiSstolei  and  its  rose-windows,  and  the  airy  octagonal  *Cim- 
borio  over  the  crossing,  with  its  large  and  beautiful  traceried  win- 
dows, were  erected  after  1360,  and  the  latter  was,  perhaps,  not 
finished  till  1404.   In  1381-1418  was  erected  the  Gothic  bell-tower 
to  the  left  of  the  facade,  which  is  known  as  El  Miguelete  (Valencian, 
El  MicaUtey^  it  is  said  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  cathedral-tower  at 
Ltfrlda  (p.  215)  and  to  be  due  to  a  foreign  archite 't,  Juan  Franch. 
The  New  Chapter  House^  adjoining  the  left  aisle,  was  finished  in 
1482.    The  literta  del  Miguelete^  the  main  entrance,  facing  the  Calle 
de  Zaragoza,  with  its  bronze-bound  doors,  has  been  modernized. 
Unfortunately  the  cathedral  is  so  hemmed  in  by  other  buildings 
that  no  general  view  of  it  is  obtainable.   It  stands  N.W.  and  S.E., 

instead  of  E.  and  W. 

The  Interior,  which  is  320  ft.  long  and  200  ft.  wide  (aeroM  the  tran- 
septs), was  sadly  def  ced  in  1760  by  a  coaing  of  plaster  of  Paris  in  the 
Renaissance  style.  To  the  right,  adjoining  tbe  main  entrance,  is  a  '^Baptism 
of  Christ,  by  Juanet.    In  the  corner,  at  the  beginning  of  the  K.  aisle,  is 
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the  entrance  to  the  Miguelete  (see  below),  and  in  the  opposite  comer  is 
that  of  the  old  Sala  Capitular  (see  below). 

Left  Aisle.  On  the  wall  between  the  Capilla  de  San  Luis  and  'the 
Oapilla  de  San  Vicente  Ferrer  (2nd  and  8rd  chapels)  is  a  good  painting 
of  the  15th  cent.,  representing  a  canonised  bishop  with  two  angels  and 
the  pious  founders.  In  the  Capilla  de  la  Parisima  Concepcidn  (the  fourth) 
are  four  other  pictures  of  the  same  period. 

BiQHT  Aisle.  The  Capilla  de  San  Pedro  (the  first),  now  used  as  a 
parish-church,  contains  parts  of  the  old  high-altar,  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1469,  a  replica  of  Juanes  Presentation  of  the  Saviour  (p.  261),  and  Peter 
receiving  the  keys,  by  Ondara.  —  To  the  left,  in  the  Cap.  de  San  Fran- 
cisco de  Borja  (^d),  is  a  painting  by  Goya^  representing  the  saint  taking 
leave  of  his  friends  when  about  to  join  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  —  In  the 
Cap.  de  San  Miguel  (3rd)  is  the  Virgin  in  prayer,  by  the  Italian  painter 
Sauo/errato.  —  The  Cap.  de  Santo  Tom^s  de  Villanueva  (4th)  contains 
four  paintings  of  the  15th  century. 

The  Trascoro^  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Benaissance  Cobo,  is  adorned  with 
12  alabaster  reliefs  from  the  Old  and  Kew  Testaments,  dating  from  1466. 
The  silleria  is  elaborately  carved. 

The  HioH  Altab,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  Idtfa  cent.,  was  modern- 
ized in  1862.  The  beautiful  panel-paintings  of  scenes  fk)m  the  history  of 
Christ  and  the  Virgin  were  executed  by  Ferrando  de  Llanos  and  Ferrcaido 
de  Almedina  in  1506,  and  clearly  show  (especially  the  Death  of  tbe  Virgin) 
the  influence  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  painted  doors  behind  the  altar 
are  also  noteworthy.  On  an  adjacent  pillar  are  hung  up  the  spurs  and 
bridle  of  James  I.  of  Aragon. 

Bight  Teansept.  Near  the  door  are  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Serapion 
and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Vincent,  two  paintings  by  Jos4  Vergara. 

Ambulatobt.  Tbe  dark  Capilla  de  la  Vkgen  del  Puig  (2nd),  with  its 
alabaster  windows,  contains  a  fine  painting  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  by  an 
Unknown  Master  of  the  16th  century.  —  Adjoining  the  (last)  Capilla  de  San 
Antonio  is  an  Ecce  Homo,  probably  bv  Bibalta. 

The  Sacbisty  (best  visited  about  10  a.m.)  contains  a  Bearing  of  the 
Cross,  after  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  (p.  78),  a  Piet^  after  Murillo^  the  ivory 
Crucifix  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  a  valuable  Temo  (set  of  chasuble  and  two 
dalmatics,  worn  by  the  three  celebrants),  some  fine  AUar  Frontals  of  the 
15th  cent.,  and  the  Staff  of  St.  Augustine.  —  In  the  Bblxcabio  is  a  magni- 
ficent Santo  Calix  (chalice)  from  the  convent  of  San  Juan  de  la  Pena 
(p.  161),  consisting  of  an  antique  brown  sardonyx,  about  4  inches  across 
and  richly  adorned  with  pearls,  rubies,  and  emeralds.  The  base  is  also 
of  sardonyx.  A  special  festival  is  held  on  Aug.  Slst  in  honour  of  this 
relic,  which  was  probably  made  in  the  15th  century. 

The  **Sala  Capitdlae  Amtiqua  (entr.,  see  above),  built  in  1366,  has 
been  partly  modernized  but  still  retains  its  old  Gothic  groining,  which 
resembles  a  star  or  a  sun  with  its  planets.  The  Portal  is  fine,  and  also 
the  Old  Trascoro,  with  a  statue  of  Christ  by  Alonso  Cano.  The  interesting 
cartoon  by  Lopez^  representing  the  expulsion  of  tbe  Moors,  was  originally 
transparent.  On  the  wall  hangs  a  chain  which  the  Catalans  carried  off 
from  Marseilles.  —  The  Sala  Capitdlab  Modebna  (p.  257)  contains  a  Holy 
Family  and  a  Last  Supper  by  Juanes  and  a  Pietlt  by  a  Flemish  Master, 

The  *Higuelete,  or  bell- tower,  is  ascended  by  a  steep  windlog 
staircase  of  207  steps  (entr.,  see  above ;  open  8-12  and  2-6 ;  fee  to 
the  keeper  25  c).  It  was  originally  meant  to  be  much  higher  than  it 
is}  the  present  height  (152  ft.)  is  equal  to  its  circumference,  each 
of  its  eight  sides  being  about  19  ft.  wide.  The  rich  belfry  contains 
the  Miguelcte,  a  bell  first  hung  on  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  (p.  265), 
the  strokes  of  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bell  in  the  Torre  de  Vela 
at  Granada,  regulate  the  irrigation  of  the  Huerta.  The  bell  is  struck 
on  the  outside  by  a  hammer,  and  the  clapper  is  not  used. 
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The  ^ViBw  from  the  platform  below  the  belfry-stage  is  wide  and 
comprehensive.  It  is  said  that  the  Cid,  the  morning  after  his  capture  of 
Yalenda,  brought  his  wife  and  daughters  to  the  top  of  the  Moorish  tower 
on  this  site,  to  show  them  the  earthly  paradise  he  had  won.  We  overlook 
the  entire  Huerta  from  the  mountains  of  Benicasfm  (p.  247)  and  the  castle 
hill  of  Sagunto  (p.  250)  to  the  mountains  of  Alicante.  Immediately  to  the 
S.  lies  the  Albufera  (p.  266).  Prominent  to  the  K.  are  the  mountains  near 
Segorbe  (p.  251),  to  the  W.  those  of  Chiva  and  Reqnena,  the  Detpoblado 
de  ku  CabriUcu  and  the  BUrra  Martis;  the  Mongd  (p.  278)  is  conspicuous 
to  the  S.E.  The  streets  of  the  town  lie  below  us  like  open  trenches. 
Above  the  flat-roofed  houses  rise  the  beautiful  tiled  domes.  The  steeple 
of  Santa  Catalina  (p.  257),  the  Puerto  de  Serranoi  (p.  261),  the  Pverta  de 
Cuarte  (p.  264),  ana  the  BnU  Ring  (p.  285)  are  seen  to  special  advantage. 
An  admirable  bird''s-eye  view  is  obtained  of  the  roofs,  domes,  and  noble 
lantern  of  the  cathedral. 

From  the  N.  end  of  the  cathedral  a  lofty  stone  bridge  leads 
across  the  Plaza  Almoina  (PI.  £,  3)  to  the  Ospilla  do  Hnettra 
Seiiora  de  lot  DeMunparados  ('the  forsaken*),  a  dark  oval  structure, 
modernized  in  the  17th  cent,  and  adorned  (vaulting)  with  unim- 
portant frescoes  by  Palomino.  Over  the  high-altar  is  the  much- 
revered  Sagrada  Imogen  of  the  Virgin,  originally  destined  by  Bene- 
dict XIII.  (p.  170)  for  a  lunatic  asylum  (1410).  Above  it  is  a 
picture  by  Juanes^  representing  the  Virgin  distributing  gifts  to  the 
orphans  (desamparados)  of  a  brotherhood. 

To  the  N.E.  of  the  cathedral  and  also  connected  with  it,  as  well 
as  with  the  above-named  Oapilla,  by  stone  arches,  is  the  Palaoio 
Abzobispal  (PI.  E,  3),  with  its  fine  patio. 

The  Tribunal  de  Aguai  or  de  Cos  Aceqweroty  also  called  La 
Corte  de  la  8eo,  holds  its  meetings  every  Thurs.,  at  11.30  a.m.,  in 
the  PiiAZA  DE  LA  Sec  (PI.  E,  3),  in  front  of  the  Puerto  de  los 
Apdstoles  (p.  257). 

The  members  of  this  *Water  Tribunal*  are  peasants,  exercising  full 
control  over  the  irrigation-districts  (acSquiai)  of  Tormos^  RatccMa^  MUlata^ 
MettcaiOf  Fdbara^  Rohella^  and  Manisee.  {Moncada^  the  eighth  district,  is 
under  a  syndic  appointed  by  government.)  They  assemble  on^>  semi- 
circular divan,  which  has  to  be  provided  by  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral, 
and  elect  their  own  president  or  Regidor  de  Juslicia.  The  proceedings  are 
all  verbal  and  cost  the  parties  nothing.  As  soon  as  the  litigants  and  the 
witnessea  have  been  heard,  the  tribunal  discusses  the  case  in  public  and 
pronounces  its  decision.  This  is  summary,  and  from  it  there  is  no  appeal. 
The  condemned  receives  no  water  for  his  field,  until  he  has  satisfied  the 
court  through  the  Celadores  or  overseers.  —  This  tribunal  of  the  waters 
dates  from  the  Moorish  period  and  has  retained  its*  primitive  simplicity 
and  honesty  through  all  the  political  changes  that  have  taken  place.  Even 
the  day  of  meeting  is  unchanged,  Thursday  having  been  the  market-day 
(sukh)  of  the  Moors. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Plaza  de  la  Seo,  which  is  also  known  as 
the  Plaza  de  la  Constituci6n,  is  a  tasteful  fountain.  A  charming 
little  Garden  on  its  W.  side  invites  to  repose.  —  Beyond  this  garden 
rises  the  *Audiencia  (PI.  D,  3 ;  adm.  on  application  to  the  porter, 
to  the  right;  fee  V2-I  P-)?  formerly  the  Palaeio  de  la  Diputaci6n^ 
or  chamber  of  deputies,  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia.  It  is  an  im- 
fiosing  Renaissance  structure  of  the  16th  cent.,  with  a  lofty  fagade 
•turned  towards  the  Calle  de  Caballeros. 

17* 
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After  visiting  the  Sscbbtarxa,  with  its  coffered  and  gilded  ceiling,  we 
ascend  a  flight  of  steps  to  the  *  Sal(5k  db  Gobtbs,  or  old  chamber  of  the 
deputies,   which  has  a  magnificent  artesonado  ceiling  (21   coffers)  and  a 

!;allery  with  carved  columns  and  corbels.  The  lower  part  of  the  wall  is 
ined  with  beautiful  azulejos,  above  which  are  frescoes.  The  large  paint- 
ings, executed  al  fresco  by  Critidhal  ZariHena  and  Feralta  and  afterwards 
varnished,  represent  the  Presidents  of  the  Cortes  (N.  wall).  Ecclesiastical 
Dignitaries  (W.  wall),  and  the  Kobleza  Militar  (£.  wall).  The  smaller 
paintings  show  the  deputies  elected  bv  the  pueblos  in  1593  and  the  viceroy 
(to  the  left,  in  scarlet;  1592).  The  first  figure  to  the  left  in  the  painting 
in  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  room  is  said  to  be  Zarinena  himself.  According 
to  an  inscription  on  the  third  column  of  the  gallery  to  the  left,  the  wood 
carvings  were  finished  in  1561.  —  The  Librabt  contains  interesting  HSS. 
In  the  Gapilla  db  la  Vxbobm  are  a  few  works  by  Zurbaran. 

From  the  Audiencia  we  proceed  to  the  W.,  tlirough  the  Galle  de 
Caballeros,  to  the  church  of  San  Babtoloh^  (Pi.  D,  3),  which  wa« 
erected  in  1239  on  the  site  of  the  pre-Moresque  CapiUa  del  Santo 
Sepvlcro.  It  was,  however,  rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  the  fine 
bell-tower,  in  1666.  To  the  N.W.  of  this  church  lies  the  busy  Gallb 
DB  Sb&banos  (pi.  C,  D,  3,  2),  at  the  end  of  which,  near  the  Puerta 
de  Serranos  (p.  261),  the  Calle  de  Roteros  diverges  to  the  left  and 
leads  past  the  churdi  of  Santa  Cruz  to  the  — 

*Mu860  ProYincial  de  Fixituras  (PI.  B,  2).     The  museum 
occupies  the  former  Convento  del  Carmen,  and  is  entered  by  the 
second  large  door,  inscribed  Escuela  Oeneral  de  Bellas  Artes,   It  is 
open  for  a  fee  of  60  c.  on  week-days,  9-4  (Mon.  1-4),  and  free  on 
Sun.,  10-2  (June-Sept.  8-12).   There  is  no  catalogue.  —  Besides 
a  few  modern  pictures  and  a  small  archsological  collection,  the 
museum  contains  about  1500  older  paintings,  chiefly  from  the  sup- 
pressed convents  of  Valencia.    There  are  comparatively  few  works 
of  great  importance,  but  nowhere  else  can  one  obtain  so  compre- 
hensive a  survey  of  the  Valencian  School,  which  includes  such 
eminent  masters  as   Vicente  Juanea  Macip  (1623-96),  Francisco 
EihaUa  (166?-1628) ,  the  ^Painter  of  San  Vicente  Ferrer*,  Josef 
Bibera  (*Lo  Spagnoletto' ;  1688-1656),  J<zcinto  Jer6nimo  Espinosa 

(1600-1680),  and  Pedro  Orrente  (d.  1644).   Comp.  p.  Ixii. 

The  Wbst  Cloistbb,  which  we  enter  first,  contains  three  palms  said 
to  be  150  years  old.  In  the  corridors  are  a  few  plaster  casts  and  worth- 
less pictures.  —  To  the  right  is  the  — 

Bast  Cloistbb,  entirely  remodelled  in  1890.  The  corridors  contain 
insignificant  pictures.  —  The  central  part  has  been  converted  into  a  Roum, 
lighted  from  the  roof  and  containing  the  masterpieces  of  the  School  of 
Valencia.  We  begin  on  the  B.  wall,  to  the  left.  Vicente  Juanes  Macip^  678. 
Betrothal  of  St.  Agnes*,  *599.  Ecce  Homo^  *No  number.  The  Saviour; 
*626.  Assumption,  distinguished  for  its  beautiful  angels*  heads  and  for  the 
vigour  of  its  colouring  against  the  light  golden-toned  background.  No 
number,  Zariflena,  88.  John  and  Peter;  no  number,  Juanes,  SS.  Vincent 
Ferrer  and  Vincent  the  Martyr,  with  God  the  Father  above-,  *6iS.  Fran- 
cisco RVtalta^  St.  Francis  embracing  the  cruciHed  Saviour,  recalling  Mu- 
rillo's  picture  at  Seville  (p.  415);  no  number.  Franc.  RibeUtay  Virgin  and 
Child  enthroned  (injured);  515.  ZarOiena,  St.  John  the  Evangelist  and  the 
two  Maries;  no  number,  Espinosa,  Christ  appearing  to  St.  Peter  Nolasco, 
Sf*2L**'  ^i;J^**'^  Beltram,  Holy  Family;  F,  Ribalta,  646.  St.  Paul,  650. 
ftM  r?®''  ^  ^*-  Bruno  I  617.  Juan  Ribalia,  Crudflxion.  —  West  waUi 
o»o.  ^Franc.   Ribalta,    John  the  Baptist.    Ribera,  655.   St.  Theresa  j  602. 
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St.  Jerome;  *689.  MaHyrdom  of  Si  Sebastian.  Franc.  Ribalia^  no  number, 
CruciGxion;  611.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin;  709.  Last  Supper.  Bspinosa. 
146.  St.  Lonis  of  Toolonse;  587.  Portrait  of  Jerdnimo  Hos:  160.  Mass  of 
St.  Peter  Kolasco;  606.  Communion  of  the  Magdalen.  679.  330,  668,  661. 
EiUhanMarch^  Battle-scenes ;  790.   Vicenit  loptx^  Portrait  of  Vicente  Blasco. 

The  East  Boom  (left)  contains  older  pictures  (14-16th  cent ).  N.  end 
wall:  no  number,  In  the  Hple  of  Fra  Angelioo  da  Fitaole^  Large  altM^p{ece 
with  scenes  from  the  Life  of  Christ.  Back-wall :  Unknown  Italian  Matter 
of  the  16th  cent.^  Four  panels  with  the  DoubUnj  Thomas,  the  Miraculous 
Draught  of  Fishes,  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Bisen  Christ  appea'ing  to 
the  Virgin.  —  The  Wbbt  Boom  (right)  has  paintings  of  the  1&-I6th  cen- 
turies. On  the  left  end-wall:  Winged  altar-piece  by  an  Unknown  Spanith 
Master  (15th  cent.).  Rear-wall:  6^.  Mabute  (?),  Adoration  of  the  Child; 
657.  Unknown  Italian  Master  (ca.  1500),  Holy  Family;  no  number,  Pin- 
tvrieehiOj  Virgin  and  Child,  with  the  pious  donor,  Card.  Rodrigo  Borgia 
(p.  269);  Hieronymns  Bosch  CEl  Boseo')^  Crown  of  Thorns,  Scourging  of 
Christ,  the  Mt.  of  Olives  (copies).  Right  end-wall :  Altar  of  St.  Thecla, 
by  a  Spanish  Master  of  the  16  th  centvry. 

South-east  Cormkr  Boom  (Angulo  I):  686.  Franc.  Ribalta^  Portrait  of 

a  man  j  674.   VeUuqueXy   Portrait  of  himself  (copy) ;  Ooya^  260,  676.  Bayen 

the  painter  and  Bafael  Estere  the  engraver;   6^.  Claudio  Coetto^  Portrait 

of  a  man.    Also  a  few  unimportant  Flemish  works  of  the  17th  century. 

—  Kokth-East  Cobneb  Boom  (AngxOo  II):   •531.  Juanes^  The  Saviour; 

cabinet- pieces  by  Zcw^iena  and  others.  —  Nobth-West  Cobneb  Boom 

{Angulo  III):  612.  JuaneSy  Last  Supper;  several  works  by  Fedro  Orrente.  — 

8octh-We8t  Cobneb  Room  (Angulo  IV):   594.  In  the  style  of  Farmigianino. 

661.   School  of  Leonardo  da   Vinci,  663.  Andrea  del  Sarto  (?),  Virgin  and 

Child;  388.  CorreggiOy  Holy  Family  (copy).  —  The  door  opposite  the  N.E. 

Corner  Room  leads  to  the  — 

SaL($n  db  Juntas,  the  council-room  of  the  Academy.  Among  the  por- 
traits (retratos)  here  is  one  of  Ferdinand  VII.  (No.  756),  which  is  of  great 
value  in  throwing  light  on  the  character  of  this  prince.  —  We  return  to 
the  vestibule  of  the  cloisters  and  pass  to  the  right  into  the  — 

*BooM  OF  MoDEBN  PiGTOBEs.  Right  Side:  Francisco  Domingo,  The  last 
day  of  Sagunto  (p.  249);  Joaquin  Sorolla,  El  Palleter;  Igncuio  Finaso,  Death 
of  James  I.  of  Aragon,  Landing  of  the  captive  Francis  I.  of  France  at 
Valencia;  Franc.  Domingo,  St.  Thecla,  St.  Marianus;  Bern.  Ferrandiz,  Tri- 
bunal of  the  Waters  (p.  259);  Salvador  Abril,  On  the  open  sea.  —  East 
end :  *Jos4  Benlliure,  The  Vision  of  the  Colosseum,  representing  a  ghostly 
procession  of  all  the  Christian  martyrs,  marshalled  by  St.  Almachius 
(d.  404),  the  la<«t  of  their  number.  —  West  end:  Franc.  Amirigo,  Sacking 
of  Rome  in  1527. 

Adjacent,  to  the  left,  is  the  Abohaolooical  Collection.  Archi- 
tectural fragments ;  alabaster  figure  of  Hugo  de  Moncada,  firom  the  former 
Convento  del  Bemedio  (16th  cent.)i  statue  of  Miguel  Amador  (i7th  cent.); 
wooden  group  of  Virgin  and  Child  Cl5th  cent.);  alabaster  statue  of  St.  Vin- 
cent the  Marlyr,  from  the  Monasterio  de  la  Boqueta  (15th  cent.) ;  copy  of  the 
Virgin  of  Montserrat  (p.  224);  cannon  (15th  cent.),  cannon  balls,  and  anchor 
found  at  El  Grao;  marble  relief  of  St.  George  (16th  cent.);  early-Christian 
sarcophagus  from  the  Convent  of  Santo  Domingo  (5th  cent.). 


The  ♦Puerta  de  Serranos  {Torrti  de  Serranos;  PI.  C,  D,  2),  the 

old  N.  gate  of  the  city,  is  an  interesting  structure  of  the  second  half 
of  the  14th  century.  It  has  long  been  used  as  a  prison, .  but  it  has 
recently  been  restored  and  freed  of  disfiguring  additions.  It  is  best 
seen  from  the  Puente  de  Serranos  or  the  pretty  paseo  of  the  same  name. 
Two  massive  crenelated  towers  flank  a  central  structure,  the  beautiful 
Gothic  tracery  of  which  is  admirable.  The  towers  are  rectangular  in 
plan,  but  the  edges  of  their  river-faces  have  been  chamfered  oflf  so  as  to 
make  a  triangle.  About  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  a  kind  of  gallery,  sup- 
ported on  corbels,  is  carried  round  the  exposed  sides  of  the  gateway,  but 
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0«ryes  rather  as  an  architectural  ornament  than  for  any  more. formidable 
purpose.  A  second  gangway  runs  higher  up  along  the  central  structure 
and  enters  the  towers  by  doors.  The  actual  archway  is  comparatively  low. 

The  broad  bed  of  the  Turia  is  nsually  dry.  Beyond  it  we  tra- 
verse the  Artahai  de  Murviedro  to  (12  min.)  the  Hieronymite  convent 
of  San  Miguel  de  lo8  Reyes ^  founded  by  the  Duque  de  Calabria  in 
1641  and  now  the  Presidio  (prison). —  A  little  lower  down  the  river, 
beyond  the  Putnie  de  la  Trinidad^  built  in  1366,  stands  the  Hospital 
Militar  (PL  E,  1),  occupying  the  old  Convento  de  San  Fio  Quinto, 
The  dome  is  covered  with  beautiful  azulejos. 

We  follow  the  right  bank.  Immediately  to  the  right  is  the  Colegio 
de  Loreto  (PI.  E,  2);  farther  on  are  the  church  of  the  Trinitarios 
and  the  Temple  (PI.  F,  2).  The  last  was  built  for  the  Templars  on 
the  site  of  the  Moorish  Alihufat  (?),  on  which  the  Spaniards  first 
erected  the  cross,  and  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Order  of  Mon- 
tesa  (p.  270).  In  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  it  was  practically  rebuilt. 

A  little  farther  on  is  the  Puente  del  Real  (PL  F,  G,  1),  the  Moorish 
^erea  ('bridge  of  the  law'),  a  massive  stone  bridge  with  ten  openings. 
It  leads  to  the  tree-shaded  Llano  del  Real  (PL  F,  2).  Adjacent 
are  two  artificial  hills,  overgrown  with  rank  vegetation  and  forming 
the  only  remains  of  the  Jardin  del  Real,  which  was  attached  to  a 
small. royal  villa.  —  At  the  Llano  del  Real  begins  the  Alameda 
(PL  G,  H,  I,  i\  an  avenue  of  plane-trees,  which  extends  down  the 
river  to  the  (i^  M.)  Puente  del  Mar  and  forms  the  fashionable  after- 
noon-drive of  the  Valencians.  At  both  ends  of  it  are  fountains.  — 
We  may  now  take  the  tramway  via  the  Puente  del  Mar  to  the  Glo- 
rieta  (see  below),  or  we  may  return  via  the  Puente  del  Real. 

In  the  Plaza  de  Tetuan  (PL  G,  2),  formerly  named  the  Plata 
de  Santo  Domingo,  lies  the  old  Citadel,  built  by  Charles  V.  to  pro- 
tect the  town  against  the  pirate  Barbarossa.  It  incorporated  the 
convent  of  Santo  Domingo,  founded  by  Jaime  I.,  and  was  almost 
destroyed  by  Suchet  in  1812.  The  finest  parts  remaining  are  the 
Doric  portal  and  the  tower,  with  its  graceful  upper  stage.  The  ex- 
tensive buildings  enclose  two  or  three  attractive  patios  and  are  used 
for  an  arsenal,  artiUery  barracks,  and  the  dwelling  of  the  Captain 
General.  The  Capilla  Castrence  is  an  interesting  castle-like  building, 
with  alabaster  windows  and  the  castrum  (catafalque)  of  Marshal 
Roderigo  Mendoza  (d.  1554)  and  his  wife.  The  buildings  also  include 
the  Capilla  de  SanVicente  Ferrer,  where  that  saint  assumed  the  cowl. 
The  inscriptions  on  the  outside  refer  to  the  Morocco  war  (1859-60) 
and  to  St.  Vincent  Ferrer. 

The  Casa  Natalizia,  or  house  in  which  St.  Vincent  was  born  (1419; 
canonized  1455) ,  is  at  Calle  del  Mar  117  and  has  been  converted  into  a 
chapel.  —  In  the  chnrch  of  8an  E$Uban  (PI.  E,  2)  the  anniversary  of  tb« 
baptism  of  the  saint  (April  5th)  is  celebrated  on  the  Sun.  after  Easter  by 
the  erection  of  a  large  group  of  figures. 

The  Plaza  de  Tetuan  is  adjoined  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Glorieta 
(PL  G,  H,  3),  a  charming  pleasure-ground  laid  out  by  Elio  in  1817 
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on  tke  site  of  the  old  glacis,  and  planted  with  palms,  pines ,  and 
araucarias.  There  are  also  a  drinking-spring  and  an  entranoe-arch 
of  bamboo  (W.  side).  —  The  Tobacco  FAcroaY  (PI.  H,  3),  on  the 
S.E.  side  of  the  Glorieta,  bnilt  for  a  custom-house  in  1758,  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  Spain,  employing  3600  women,  most  of  whom  are 
yery  expert  in  rolling  cigars  (adra.  on  application  to  the  porter). 

To  the  S.  of  the  Glorieta  lies  another  garden  named  the  Plaza 
DBii  Principe  Alfonso  (PI.  G,  H,  3),  which  is  embellished  with  a 
bronze  Eqtustricm,  Statue  ofJame$  I.  ofAra^cn  (1213-76),  by  Agapito 
Yallmitjana  (1891).  —  From  this  plaza  the  Calle  de  la  Nare  leads 
to  the  S.W.  to  the  Plaza  del  Colegio  del  Patriarca  (p.  256),  and  the 
Plaza  and  Calle  de  las  Barcas  to  the  Plaza  de  San  Francisco  (p.  255), 
while  the  Calle  del  Poeta  Quintana  runs  to  the  S.E.  to  the  Calls 
DE  Col<5n  (PI.  H,  4,  6,  6),  forming  part  of  the  ring  of  boulevards 
mentioned  at  p.  255.   Near  its  S.  end  is  the  Plaza  de  Toros  (p.  265). 


Our  walk  through  the  S.W.  quarters  of  the  city  may  be  begun  at 

the  Plasa  del  Mereado  (PI.  D,  E,  4,  5\  the  largest  and  most  inter- 

estmg  of  the  open  spaces  of  Valencia.    It  is  always  more  or  less 

frequented,  and  the  picturesque  costumes  of  the  peasantry  of  the 

neighbourhood  may  be  seen  here  to  great  advantage  during  the 

morning  markets.    It  was  formerly  the  scene  of  tournaments  and 

festivals,  and  many  notable  events  are  connected  with  it.    It  was  here 

that  the  Cid,  mindless  of  his  oath,  caused  Ahmed  Ibn  Djihdf  to  be 

burned  alive,  because  he  would  not  reveal  the  spot  where  King 

Yahya  had  buried  his  treasures.   The  best  general  view  is  obtained 

from  the  S.E^  comer.  —  On  the  N.  side  of  the  plaza  stands  the  — 

♦Lonja  de  la  Beda  (PI.  D,  4;  *Silk  Exchange'),  a  beautiful 
Gothic  building,  erected  by  Pedro  CompteQ)  in  1482  and  restored 
in  1892-95.  The  site  is  that  of  the  Moorish  Alcazar,  built  by  a 
daughter  of  King  Al'Hdkim  and  afterwards  occupied  by  Ximena,  wife 
of  the  Cid.  The  richly  decorated  Main  Fa9ai>e  is  178  ft.  long  and 
is  divided  vertically  into  three  sections.  In  the  middle  rises  a  kind 
of  tower,  with  two  Gothic  windows,  the  lower  of  which  is  pointed, 
the  upper  square-headed.  To  the  E.  of  this  central  tower  lies  the 
part  of  the  building  containing  the  main  hall  (p.  264),  with  a 
large  gateway  and  two  windows.  Above  the  windows  are  coats-of- 
arms,  and  at  the  top  are  battlements  and  four  artistic  gargoyles  (gdr- 
goUu).  The  W.  part  of  the  fa^de  has  two  rows  of  square-headed 
Gothic  windows,  with  four  in  each.  Above  is  an  elegant  gallery, 
with  a  frieze  of  heads ;  and  at  the  top  are  crown-like  battlements 
and  three  gdrgolas.  The  openings  of  the  gallery  are  'pierced  in  a 
sort  of  continuous  arcading,  the  pinnacles  of  which  ruu  up  to  and 
finish  in  the  parapet*.  —  The  West  Building  contains  the  dwelling 
of  the  castellan  (alcaide)  and  the  council-room  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  containing  a  few  royal  portraits  and  a  deeply  coffered 
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wooden  ceiling.  Heie  also  are  the  chamber  of  ihe  Juzgados  Comtm- 
ales^  and  a  court  and  orange -garden,  surrounded  by  walls  with 
beautiful  ajimez  windows  and  crenelated  battlements.  —  The  entire 
height  and  depth  of  the  East  Buildino  is  occupied  by  the  ♦*Ex- 
CHANOE  Hall,  which  is  118  ft.  long  and  70  ft.  wide.  Its  rich  star 
vaulting  is  borne  by  two  rows  of  spiral  piUars  (eight  in  all),  to  which 
correspond  twelve  pilasters  embedded  in  the  walls.  The  whole 
makes  an  impression  of  exceeding  boldness,  lightness,  and  elegance ; 
and  the  columns  look  like  a  stone  forest  of  palms.  —  The  side 
facades  of  the  Lonja  on  the  E.  and  W.  also  repay  inspection. 

A  little  to  the  N.  of  the  LoDJa  (Galle  Angosta  de  la  Compania  2)  lies 
the  Arehivo  Oenerdl  del  Reino  de  Valencia^  containing  an  important  collec- 
tion of  charters  and  docaments  (open  on  week-daya,  9-i).  —  The  church 
of  Lot  Baniot  Juams  (PI.  D,  4,  5),  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Mercado,  opposite 
the  Lonja,  has  a  ceiling-painting  by  J'ialomino  and  some  rococo  decora- 
tions, but  hardly  repays  a  visit. 

The  narrow  streets  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Mercado  lead  through  the 
oldest  part  of  Valencia  to  the  church  of  San  Nicole  (PI.  C,  D,  4}, 
originally  a  mosque,  as  is  easily  seen  in  the  curious  ceiling.   It  has, 
however,  been  spoiled  by  modem  additions.    The  frescoes  are  by 
Dionis  Vidal^  a  pupil  of  Palomino.   The  large  gilded  rotable  and  the 
stained-glass  windows  are  also  interesting,  but  the  prime  reason  for 
a  visit  to  this  church  is  found  in  the  ^Paintings  of  Juanes,    Over 
the  altar  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar  are  a  Last  Supper  (under  glass} 
and  eight  smaller  pictures.    Those  at  the  right  side-altar  are  also  hy 
Juanes,  but  partly  executed  by  his  pupils.    Other  works  of  his  are 
seen  at  an  altar  in  one  of  the  aisles,  and  in  the  sacristy  are  half- 
lengths  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin.    Above  the  W.  door  of  the  church 
is  a  portrait  of  Pope  Oalixtus  III.  (p.  269),  once  one  of  the  clergy  of 
the  church  and  donor  of  the  silver  Chalice  kept  in  the  sacristy. 

The  Calls  db  Caballbros  (p.  260),  to  the  N.W.  of  San  NiooUs, 
and  its  S.W.  prolongation,  the  Calls  de  Cuabts  (PI.  C,  B,  4,  5), 
contain  a  number  of  inteiesiing  Private  Residences,  the  external  arcM- 
tectare  of  which  may  be  easily  studied  by  passing  through  the  ever- 
open  portal  and  vestibule  (zaguan)  into  the  patio.  The  latter  is  often 
oval  in  form  and  surrounded  by  a  colonnaded  gallery.  Imposing 
staircases  ascend  to  the  upper  floors. 

The  Calle  de  Cuarte  leads  to  the  S.W.  to  the  Pnerta  de  Coarte 
{Torres  de  Cuarte;  PI.  B,  6),  the  old  W.  door  of  Valencia,  a  massive 
structure  erected  in  1444 ,  or  about  a  century  later  than  the  Puerta 
de  Serranos.  It  resembles  the  latter  in  plan  and  is  also  used  as  a 
prison.  The  two  outer  towers  are  here  replaced  by  semicircular  cubes  j 
and  the  gallery  supported  by  corbels  runs  along  the  central  structure 
only.  The  two  towers,  with  their  small  openings,  are  also  surmounted 
by  passages  for  the  use  of  the  defenders. 

A  few  hundred  paces  to  the  S.W.  lies  the  Jardin  Bot^aico 
(PI.  A,  6,  6;  adm.  free,  fee  to  the  conserje  30  c),  which  shows  a  fine 
array  of  sub-tropical  plants,  such  as  the  Polygala  grandiflora  and  P. 
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speeioia  (beaatifnl  violet  blossoms  in  March),  Arauearia  exetUa,  A, 

CookHj  Yuecafilameniosa^  CoccolobapeUata^  EuecUypUts  gldbuha,  etc. 
The  Calls  dk  Ouillbx  de  Castbo,  mnning  past  the  Puerto  de  Caarte 
and  forming  the  S.W.  part  of  the  ring  of  boulevards  (p.  356),  is  uninter- 
esting, as  are  its  prolongation  the  Calle  db  JItiva  and  the  poor  S.  parts 
*  of  the  eity  generally.  —  A  little  to  the  N.  of  the  first-named  street  (at 
Kg.  15  CaUe  del  Hospital)  lies  the  Hospital  Proviaeial  (Pl.D,  E,  7),  erected 
in  14L94  for  foundliogs,  the  sick,  and  the  mentally  afflicted.  —  To  t^e  E. 
of  this  building,  in  the  Plaza  Porteria  de  San  Agustin,  is  the  Presidio  de 
Baa  AguatiB  (PI.  E,  7),  a  model  penitentiary,  founded  in  1837  by  Momuel 
Mcnietimos.  It  may  be  visited  between  eleven  and  one,  on  application  to 
the  Director.  The  Cvarto  Bectordt  contains  a  few  pictures  by  RihaUa^  in- 
cluding one  representing  St.  Thomas  of  Yillanueva,  the  founder  of  the 
Augustine  College,  in  the  midst  of  his  pupils.  The  tomb  of  the  saint  is 
in  the  charoh  of  S<m  AgwUn  (PI.  F.  7).  —  To  the  S.  of  the  CaUe  de  Jitiva, 
heyond  the  railway,  stands  the  Bull  Bing  {Pkua  de  Torot;  PI.  G,  H,  6,  7), 
erected  in  1867-60  and  accommodating  17,(X)0  spectators. 


Ezcarsioni. 

1.  XI  Orao  {gradus^  the  *8tep*  to  the  sea),  the  celebrated  but 
rather  uninteresting  harbour  of  Valencia,  lies  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Turia.  It  may  be  reached  either  by  Kail  way  (3  M. ; 
trains  nearly  every  hour;  fares  90,  60, 30  c;  comp.  p.  252)  or  by  the 
Stbam  Tramway  mentioned  at  p.  253  (2^/^  M.).  The  latter  runs 
firom  the  Plaza  de  Tetuan  across  the  Puente  del  Real  and  through  the 
Alameda.  Farther  on  it  Is  generally  shaded  by  plane-trees  and  af- 
fords pleasant  views  of  alquerCat  (country-houses),  manufactories, 
and  the  straw-roofed  chozca  of  the  peasants.  The  termini  of  both 
railway  and  tramway  lie  in  tbe  little  town  of  ViUanuevo  del  Qrao, 
to  the  S.W.  of  the  harbour.  —  At  the  Harbour  itself,  whicb  is  shel- 
tered by  two  huge  moles  (mudUs;  good  views),  are  the  two  sea- 
bathing resorts  of  La  Florida  and  La  Eiirella  (comp.  p.  253).  In  the 
^temporada'  or  season  (mid- June  to  Oct.)  a  horse- tramway  (10  c.) 
runs  to  the  N.  from  the  terminus  of  the  steam- tramway  to  (2/3  M.) 
the  Cabafial  (Pueblo  Nueoo  del  Mar)^  a  village  built  solely  for  the  use 
of  bathers  and  containing  the  establishment  Las  Arenas  (see  p.  263). 
The  chief  festival  of  tbe  village  takes  place  on  St.  John's  Eve. 

2.  The  Albnfera  jnay  be  visited  either  from  station  8illa  (p.  268; 
8  M.,  in  V2  ^' ;  fares  1  p.  56,  1  p.  20,  70  c.)  by  Boat,  or  (better) 
from  Valencia^iy  Tabtana  (1^/4  hr.;  fare,  see  p.  253).  —  The  road, 
which  is  shadeless  and  hardly  practicable  after  rain,  leads  from  the 
Puente  del  Mar  (p.  262)  past  the  Convento  de  Monte  Oliveto,  which 
has  been  converted  into  a  barrack.  (Hard  by  is  a  VentorillOj  where 
wine  for  the  trip  may  be  procured.)  It  then  continues  down  the 
right  bank  of  the  Turia,  turning  to  the  right  at  (20  min.)  the  cross 
roads.  Soon  after  we  come  in  sight  of  the  Canal  de  Isabella  Segunda, 
which  leads  to  the  Albufera.  The  curious  marshy  smell  of  the  lake 
is  distinctly  perceptible ;  the  monotonous  landscape  recalls  the  marsh 
lands  of  N.  Germany.  We  finally  reach  the  Dehesa  (p.  266)  and 
(5V2  M.)  Sal^r,  a  fishing-village  connected  with  the  Albufera  by  the 
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above-named  canal.  —  From  this  point  the  trayeller  should  not 
jieglect  to  make  a  trip  by  boat  (2-3  p.  per  hr. ;  bargain  necessary) 
to  the  Mata  del  Fang  (see  below).  The  scenery  is  very  singular.  At 
one  time  we  traverse  vast  tracts  of  reeds,  at  another  we  enjoy  un- 
impeded views  of  the  mountains  to  the  S.  (Virgen  de  CuUera, 
Mongd,  Sierra  de  la$  Agujas)  and  to  the  W.,  where  the  sharp-pointed 
Picasent  is  conspicuous.  Valencia  with  its  numerous  domes  is  also 
visible.  To  the  N.  we  descry  Sagunto  and  the  Desierto  de  las  Palmas 
(p.  247).  The  sea  is  hidden  by  the  Dehesa.  —  If  time  permit,  we 
should  also  walk  across  the  Dehesa  to  (20  min.)  the  sea-shore.  The 
sand-dunes  are  covered  with  sea -pines  (Pinus  maritima),  broom, 
and  sand-plants.  The  Winter  Beach  ('quatenus  hibemus  fiuctus 
maximus  excurrit')  stretches  far  up  the  low  sandy  shore. 

The  Albufera  (Arab,  al-huhera^  lagoon)  is  tbe  last  relic  of  the  sea  that 
once    covered  the  coast- plain   of  Valencia  (comp.  p.  241),  but  its  waters 
have   long  been   fresh.     On   the  landward  side  its  curving  outline  is  15- 
18  M.  long  and  is  bordered  by  reed-banks  and  rice-swamps^  its  seaward 
side  forms  a  straight  line  of  about  10  M.  in  length  and  ia  jdivided  from 
the  sea  by  the  Defiesa^  a  narrow  strip  of  land  6-20  ft.  high.    About  6  M. 
to   the   S.  of  Sal^r  (p.   265)  the  Albufera  is   connected  with  the  sea  by 
the  canal  of  PtreUdy  which  may  be  closed  at  will.    The  village  of  Paiom&r 
lies   on  this  part  of  the  Dehesa.    The  Ac^uia  del  RePt  an  outlet  of  the 
Taria,    and  other  small  channels   are   constantly   conveying  fresh  water 
into  the  Albufera,  the  depth  of  which  varies  from  3  ft.  to  12  ft.  according 
to  the  season.    Near  the  middle  of  the  lake  is  La  Mata  det  Fang^  a  shoal 
overgrown  with  reeds.     The  Albufera  contains  numerous  fish,  especially 
eels  (anguilai)y  which  are  caught  in  peculiar  nets  (momdls)  and  pierced 
with  many-pronged  harpoons  (fitorat).    Large  flocks  of  ducks  and  other 
waterfowl    sdso   haunt  the  lake.     The  Dehesa  is  almost  entirely  covered 
with  woods,  which   shelter  rabbits  (conejot)  and  woodcocks  (galUmUu^ 
chochat).  —  To  the  S.  of  the  Albufera  lie  the  towns  of  CvUdra  and  Sueca 
(see  p.  268).    To   the  W.    of  it,  but  at  some  distance,  lie  the  villages  of 
AJbaiat  de  la  Riberay  MasanasOy  Ahnuta/e*,  Benifayd.  Sitta^  Catarroja^  and 
Al/a/dr  (p.  263).    Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  'rice- villages'  cultivate 
rice  and  suffer  greatly  from  malarial  fever.    Farther  to   the  W,  the  chief 
crop  is  wheat.    Large  water-wheels  are  used  to  drain  the  land  near  the 
lake.    In  summer  l^e  mosquitoes  are  very  troublesome.  —  Originally  the 
Albufera  belonged  to  the  Counts  de  kts  Torres^  afterwards  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  crown,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cent,  it  was  conferred 
upon  the  'Prince  of  the  Peace'  (p.  121).     In  1812  Napoleon  presented  it  to 
^Marshal  Suchet,  who  also  received  the  title  of  Due  de  Albufera.    At  pre- 
sent it  is  once  more  the  property  of  government  but  has  been  leased  to 
a  company  at  Valencia,  which  has  an  office  at  Sal^r  and  a  number  of 
shooting-stations  (pttestos  de  yerrot)  on  the  lake.     On  Nov.  11th  and  Nov. 
25th  the  shooting  on  the  lake  is  free  to  all  (comp.  p.  254)*,  at  other  times 
permission  must  be  obtained  from  the  Jntendente  del  Real  Patrimonio   in 
Valencia.  The  value  of  the  Albufera  is  estimated  at  10,000,000  p.  (400,000  I.). 

3.  Manises  lies  3  M.  to  the  W.  of  Valencia,  on  the  dusty  and 
uninteresting  road  to  Chiva  and  Req^uena.  It  may  be  reached  either 
by  carriage,  via  Mislata^  or  by  the  narrow-gauge  railway  to  Liria 
(p.  252 ;  41/2  M.  in  1/4  ^^' ;  fares  65,  60,  30  c).  The  viUage  contains 
about  a  score  of  azulejo  factories,  employing  1500  workmen,  and 
visitors  are  usually  admitted  (fee  to  guide  1  p.). 

.,,  ,^**e  tawny  clay  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ^«feio#(p.  xxxviii)  is  dug  at 
AiiMata  and  ground  dry  in  a  mill.  It  is  then  placed  in  flat  iron  moulds  or 
irayt  and  receives  a  stamp  {timbre)  from  the  pressure  of  a  fly-wheel  (to- 
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iemiB),  The  unbaked  azaUjos  are  next  removed  firom  the  moaldt  and  fired 
(quemado)  for  16-17  hrt.  in  an  oven.  They  are  then  rmbbed  with  starch 
flour  (ftarina  de  aknod^).  When  this  driea,  they  are  coated  with  a  fluid  glase 
or  varnish  (bomir  crmdo)^  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  tin  ashes  f  «jteCo;,  lead 
ashes  (plomo)^  soda  (harriUa)^  and  a  little  sand  (arena  v^vaX  This  glate 
forma  an  excellent  surface  for  the  colours,  which  are  applied  by  stencilling 
(trepcu).  The  tiles  are  then  placed  on  end  and  fired  for  00  hrs.  more.  The 
lire  is  fed,  neither  with  coal  nor  dry  wood,  but  with  evergreen  plants 
such  as  broom  (aliaga)y  lavender,  and  thyme*,  and  large  heaps  of  this 
singular  fuel  are  seen  on  every  side.  Other  heaps  of  olive-branches  are  used 
for  the  firing  of  bricks  (ladrillos;  roofing  tiles,  teja$ ;  sun-dried  bricks,  adobes). 

4.  Keliana,  3  M.  to  the  N.  of  Valencia,  on  the  narrow  -  gauge 
raUway  to  Bafelbunol  (p.  *252 ;  41/2  M.,  in  V*  br.;  fares  50,  36,  20  c), 
is  now  sometimes  visited  for  the  sake  of  the  NoUa  Mosaic  Factory. 
The  mosaics  form  admirable  pavements  and  can  also  take  the  place 
of  aznlejos  as  wall  linings.  There  is  a  depot  for  their  sale  in  the 
Plaza  del  Colegio  del  Patriarca  (p.  266).  Those  who  drive  to  Meliana 
pass  the  large  Cemetery  of  Valencia. 

5.  Bnijaiot,  a  pleasure-resort  21/2  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Valencia, 

a  station  on  the  Bitera  railway  (comp.  p.  262 ;  3  M.,  in  1/4  ^^r- ;  fares 

B5,  25,  15  c),  may  be  visited  for  the  sake  of  the  41  Moorish  Afae- 

morroi  (also  called  Siches  and  Silos')^  used  as  receptacles  for  grain. 

Theii  roof,  consisting  of  blue  and  black  flag -stones,  is  used  as  a 

pas€o  or  promenade.   The  mazmorras  themselves  are  underground 

vaults,  resembling  huge  jars  and  lined  with  stone.  —  From  Bitera^ 

the  terminus  of  the  railway  (12  M.,  in  1  hr. ;  fares  1  p.  60,  1  p.  10, 

70  c.),  we  may  make  an  excursion  to  the  suppressed  Cartvja  de 

Portacoeli,  which  lies  to  the  N.W.,  iji  the  direction  of  Olocau.  This 

convent  was  founded  by  Bishop  Andris  de  Albalai  in  1272,  amid  the 

recess^  of  the  coast-mountains  of  Valencia,  and  once  possessed  art 

treasures  of  great  value.     Alonso  Cano  retired  to  it  and  painted 

several  of  his  works  here.  The  entire  district,  which  is  famed  for  its 

*vino  rancio',  was  occupied  by  the  Moriscoes  (p.  245)  down  to  1609. 

Excursion  to  Sagmto  and  Begorbe^  see  pp.  248,  251 ;  to  Carcagente^  Oandia^ 
and  Dinia^  see  R.  'tl. 

26.  From  Valencia  to  Carcagente  and  La  Encina 

( Madrid y  Cordova,  Alicante,  Murcia). 

70  M.  Railway  (two  through-trains  daily)  in  41/4-5  hrs.  (fares  13  p.  35, 
10  p.  10,  5  D.  90  c).  There  are  also  two  local  trains  from  Valencia  to 
Jdtiva  (p.  269),  and  one  from  Jdtiva  to  La  Encina.  —  Passengers  who  wish 
to  proceed  direct  to  Madrid  (R.  29)  or  Ti&  Alcdtar  to  Cdrdova  (RR.  29,  33) 
should  take  the  train  leaving  Valencia  at  2.10  p.m.  This  reaches  La  Encina 
(dining  station)  at  6.25  p.m„  Chinchilla  at  9.18  p.m.,  Alcazar  (carriages 
changed  for  C6rdova)  at  1.26  a.m.,  Madrid  at  6.95  a.m.,  and  Cdrdova  at 
11.7  a.m.  —  The  following  plan  may  be  recommended  for  a  visit  to  OancUa, 
Dinia  (R.  27),  and  AUcante  (R.  29).  1st  Day.  We  leave  Yaiencia  at  6  a.m., 
and  Carcagente^  where  carriages  are  changed,  at  8.5  a.m.,  reaching  Dinia  at 
11.5  a.m.  2nd  Day.  We  leave  Dinia  at  11.45  a.m.  and  reach  Oandia  at 
1.9  p.m.  At  6.32  p.m.  we  start  for  Alcoy,  reaching  it  at  9.1  p.m.  9rd  Day. 
Diligence  from  Alcoy  to  Alicante  (a  charming  drive).  —  With  the  direct 
journey  from  Valencia  to  Alicante  we  may  combine  a  visit  to  Jdtiva.    Leaving 
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Valencia  at  2.10  p.m.,  we  reach  Jdtiva  at  3.58  p.m.  and  leave  it  again  at 
9.40  p.m.  This  brings  us  at  midnight  to  La  Encina^  whence  we  start 
again  at  2.12  a.m.,  reaching  Alicante  at  5.20  a.m.  (Murcia  at  9.55  a.m.^.  — 
lliose  who  wish  to  go  straight  through  to  Murcia  (B.  31)  should  choose 
the  route  vi&  CMnchiUa.  We  leave  Valencia  at  2.10  p.m.,  reach  CkinehiUa 
(carriages  changed)  at  9.18  p.m.  and  leave  it  at  11  p.m.,  and  reach  Murcia 
at  6.28  a.m.  (Cartagena  at  9  30  a.m.). 

Second-class  and  third-class  passengers  for  Madrid  and  Cdrdova  most 
change  carriages  at  La  Eneina  also. 

VaUnda^  see  p.  262.  —  The  railway  traverses  tlie  huerta  towards 
the  S.W.  and  approaches  the  Albufera  (_p.  266)  at  (33/4  M.)  Alfafar. 
Fine  views  are  enjoyed  of  the  mountains  to  the  W. ,  and  of  the 
/Sierra  de  las  Agujas^  the  8.  de  CuUeraj  and  the  Mong6  to  the  S.  — 
5  M.  Catarroja.  To  the  left  are  the  pine-woods  of  the  Dehesa  (p.  266). 

8  M.  SiUa,  a  small  town  of  3800  inhah. ,  with  a  handsome  church 
and  many  palms. 

From  Silla  a  Branch  Railwat  (16  M.,  in  IV4  hr.;  fares  3  p.  20, 2  p.  20, 
1  p.  55  c.)  runs  to  the  S.E.,  via  (6  M.)  Sollana  and  (I2V2  M.)  aueea  (12,S00 
inhab.),  to  CuUera,  a  town  of  11,4(X)  inhab.,  prettily  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Jiicar  (the  Roman  Sucro)^  near  the  promontory  o{  its  own 
name.  It  is  dominated  by  a  ruined  castle  and  the  conspicuous  chapel  of 
the  Virgen  de  Cullera.  The  road  from  Gullera  to  Tabeme*  (p.  !271)  is  a 
prolongation  of  the  old  Roman  road  from  Silla  to  Cullera. 

Our  line  passes  (right)  the  Arab  Torre  de  Espioca  and  reaches 
(13^2  M.)  Benifayd  de  Espioca.  The  soil  becomes  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour.  We  cross  the  watershed  between  the  Tuna  and  the 
AlgemesC,  —  16  M.  Alginet,  We  traverse  another  Tierra  de  RegadCo 
(p.  244)  and  reach  a  tract  of  rice-flelds  (left).  To  the  E.  we  still 
see  the  Mong6  and  the  Gabo  de  San  Antonio. 

20  M.  AlgemetCj  on  the  river  of  that  name,  which  joins  the  Jiicar 
(see  above)  a  little  lower  down.  The  chief  crop  in  this  district  is 
cacao,  sown  in  May  and  reaped  in  October.  To  the  left  rise  the  jag- 
ged and  volcano-like  heights  of  the  Sierra  de  las  Agvjas  and  also  the 
Sierra  de  Cullera^  with  the  'Virgen'  (see  above).  Across  the  former 
runs  the  branch-line  to  D^nia.    To  the  right  is  the  Sierra  del  Ave, 

23  M.  Alcira^  a  town  of  15,300  inhab.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Jiicar,  which  the  railway  crosses  here.  The  fertile  soil  bears  a  great 
many  palms  and  orange-trees ,  but  fever-breeding  rice-swamps  are 
also  prevalent.  A  little  to  the  W.  is  the  village  of  Masalavis  (see 
below).   The  vegetation  increases  in  luxuriance. 

25  M.  Caroagente,  a  town  of  9600  inhab.,  amid  a  forest  of  orange 
trees  and  palms ,  above  which  rise  a  number  of  factoty-chimneys, 
looking  curiously  out  of  place.  The  former  Dominican  Nunnery 
contains  a  fine  altar-piece  by  Fran.  Ribalta.  The  numerous  mulberry 
trees  testify  to  the  silk-culture  of  the  neighbourhood. 

From  Carcagente  to  DMa^  see  R.  27. 

The  main  line  ascends  the  mountain- valley  of  the  Jiicar.  To  the 
right  lie  the  rice-flelds  of  Masalavis  and  AVberiquc  (see  below).  — 
271/2  M.  Fuehla  Larga^  the  station  for  AJherique.  which  lies  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Jticar. 

30 V2  M.  Manuel.   To  the  right  is  the  Caitillo  de  Sentana.    The 
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train  crosses  the  little  river  Albdida  (p.  274)  by  a  bridge  of  seven 
arches,  each  52  ft  in  span,  and  then  the  torrent  of  Carraixet  and  the 
Montaa  (p.  270).  To  the  left,  in  a  charming  hnerta,  is  the  Ermtta 
de  Santa  Ana,  The  scenery  becomes  picturesque  and  imposing. 

36  M.  J&tiva  (Fonda  de  MaUol,  Galle  de  Moncada  30,  with  oaf<^ 
and  baths ;  Fonda  de  Espana^  near  the  rail,  station ;  BaUway  Be- 
8taurant)y  a  tovrn  of  13,100  inhab.,  the  Saetabii  of  the  Romans  and 
said  to  be  of  PhcBnician  origin ,  received  its  present  name  from  the 
Moors.  Its  linen  cloth  is  praised  by  Pliny  and  Martial.  It  was  the 
seat  of  a  Visigothic  bishop.  Jaime  I.  of  Aragon  captured  the  town 
in  1244.  The  first  of  the  Bourbons,  in  consequence  of  its  obstinate 
defence  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  rechristened  it  San 
Filip€j  but  the  new  name  did  not  long  remain  in  YOgue.  —  Jativa 
was  the  birthplace  of  Jusepe  Ribera  (p.  xxi),  and  it  was  long  the 
home  of  the  notorious  family  of  Borj^  or  Borgia,  which  originated  in 
Borja  (p.  174).  Among  the  most  prominent  members  of  this  family 
were  Alfonto  Borja  (TPope  Galixtus  HI. ;  1466-68),  Rodrigo  Borja 
sPope  Alexander  VI. ;  1492-16031  Caesar  (1478-1607),  the  natural 
(on  of  Rodrigo,  and  Lucretia  (1480-1619),  his  natural  daughter.  San 
Frandico  de  Borja  (1610-72),  Director  General  of  the  Order  of  the 
Jesuits,  was  a  son  of  Juan  Borja,  Duke  of  Gandia  (p.  272),  another 
son  of  Pope  Alexander  VI. 

The  town,  which  is  still  quite  Moorish  in  character  and  was  long 
notorious  for  the  lawlessness  of  its  inhabitants ,  is  finely  situated  at 
the  N.  base  of  the  Monte  Bemisa,  the  two  peaks  of  which  each  bear 
a  castle.  Numerous  fountains,  fed  by  the  springs  of  Bellas  (p.  274) 
and  Santa,  rise  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  there  are  said  to  be  500 
in  the  patios  of  the  houses.  The  railway-station  lies  to  the  N.W.,  in 
the  midst  of  the  smiling  huerta,  and  between  it  and  the  town  runs 
the  elm-shaded  Alamedaj  with  the  Fuente  de  Leon,  The  most  char- 
acteristic among  the  quaint  buildings  on  this  avenue  is  the  Nurmery 
of  Sania  Clara,  the  barred  windows  and  wooden  shutters  of  which 
are  thoroughly  Oriental  in  appearance. 

On  entering  the  town ,  we  first  wend  oui  way  to  the  Plaza  do 

Balsa ,  which  affords  a  fine   view  of  the  high-lying  Castillo.    We 

ascend  across  this  plaza  to  the  Plaza  de  Spafioleto  and  then  proceed 

to  tlie  left  through  the  Calle  de  Puerta  de  Santa  Tecla  to  the  Plaza 

de  la  Seo,  on  the  W.  side  of  which  is  the  Hospital  JUunicipal  CivU. 

with  its  rich  fa\?ade.    On  the  E.  side  stands  the  Gothic  Colegiata. 

DB  San  Fbliu,  formerly  the  cathedral ,  erected  in  1414  but  since 

wholly  modernized.    The  W.  facade  has  been  left  unfinished.    To 

the  N.  is  a  large  detached  Campanile. 

The  Intekior  has  almost  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross ,  in  which  the 
transept  is  as  important  as  the  nave.  The  High  Altar  is  adorned  with  fine 
marble  columns  from  the  quarries  of  Buixearro,  in  the  aierra  OrotUy  20  M. 
to  the  S.W.  The  Choir  Screen  should  also  be  noticed.  The  festival  of  the 
ffinojo  (fennel)  is  celebrated  on  Sept.  1st  at  the  Altar  of  Ban  Gil. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  N.,  through  a  bye-street,  to  the  pictur- 
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esqne  Callb  de  Monoada,  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the  town, 
containing  the  Fuente  de  Moncada  and  many  large  mansions  (Ccwa 
de  Saloador  Sans,  Casa  del  Arcon,  etc.),  the  elaborate  door-knockers 
(aniUos)  of  which  deserve  attention.  This  street  leads  to  the  E.  to 
the  OvalOj  a  shady  promenade  with  the  Fuente  de  lo9  Veinte  y  CucUro 
Cafios  ('pipes').  Below  is  a  rice-mill.  —  To  the  E.  of  the  Ovalo 
rises  the  cypress-planted  Calvario,  which  is  best  ascended  from  the 
N.  (the  windings  on  the  S.  side  are  interminable).  It  commands  a 
splendid  view  of  the  town,  the  valley,  the  castle  to  the  S. ,  and  the 
precipitous  sides  of  the  Bernisa. 

From  the  Ovalo  we  ascend  to  the  *  Castlb.  About  halfway  up 
lies  the  Ermita  de  San  Feliu  (view),  formerly  a  Mozarabic  church, 
(see  p.  243),  with  horseshoe-arches,  ancient  pillars,  and  the  Roman 
inscription ;  Fulvio  L.  F.  A  still  more  extensive  view  is  obtained 
from  the  Torre  de  la  Campana,  or  tower  of  the  castle.  The  approach 
to  the  castle,  with  its  walls  and  towers  and  gates,  is  an  interesting 
survival  of  the  Hispano-Moresque  style  of  fortification.  —  Among 
the  numerous  political  prisoners  confined  in  this  fortress  were  the 
Infantes  de  la  Cerda,  the  legitimate  heirs  to  the  throne  of  Aragon 
but  ousted  by  Sancho  IV.  in  1284 ;  the  Duke  of  Calabria^  Crown 
Prince  of  Naples,  under  Ferdinand  the  Catholic ;  and  Cesare  Borgia, 

imprisoned  here  by  the  'Gran  Capitan'  (p.  309). 

The  Convent  of  Mont  Scmt,  near  the  Ermita  de  San  FeHu,  has  a  Moorish 
cistern. 

We  return  to  the  Ovalo,  and  proceed  to  the  N.  to  the  Alameda 
(p.  269) ,  where  we  soon  reach  the  gate  leading  to  the  railway. 

From  Jativa  to  Alcoy  and  Alicante^  see  B.  28. 

The  Railway  to  La  Encina  turns  to  the  S.W.  from  Jativa,  fol- 
lowing the  old  highroad,  enters  the  valley  of  Mogente,  which  i& 
watered  by  the  Montesa,  and  crosses  the  river  by  a  bridge  with  a 
span  of  185  ft.  Retrospect  of  Jdtiva.  The  exuberance  of  the  Va- 
lencian  huerta  gradually  diminishes.  We  enter  the  region  of  olives. 

391/2  M.  Alc&dia  de  Crespins.  Near  (43  M.)  Montesa,  to  the  W. , 
stands  the  Piedra  Encantada^  a  'rocking-stone'  weighing  about  250 
tons,  which  may  be  set  in  motion  with  a  finger. 

47  M.  Vallada.  As  we  proceed,  we  see  to  the  right  the  ruins  of 
the  castle  of  Montesa,  which  was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake  in 
1748.  This  castle  gave  its  name  to  the  Order  of  Montesa,  founded 
in  1318  to  succeed  the  Knights  Templar. 

50  M.  Mogente,  a  small  and  ancient  town  founded  by  the  Moors, 
in  a  fruitful  district.  — The  train  now  ascends  rapidly  along  the  N. 
slope  of  the  Montana  de  Mariaga,  between  the  Sierra  de  Enguera  on 
the  N.  and  the  Sierra  Qrosa  oti  the  S.  Just  before  entering  tbe 
Mariaga  Tunnel  (1  M.  long)  we  have  a  fine  retrospect,  extending 
to  the  distant  coast-plain  of  Valencia.  This  view  is  particularly 
striking  to  the  traveller  coming  in  the  other  direction.     • 

62  M.  Fuente  la  Higuera,  a  high-lying  place  with  3300  inhab., 
belonging  geographically  to  the  plateau  of  Castile.     The  sudden 
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transition  from  the  snb-tropical  luxarianoe  of  Valencia  to  these 
cold  steppes  is  very  strildng  in  winter.  —  The  line  curves  towards 
the  S,  and  then  runs  to  the  N.W.  to  (70  M.)  La  Eneim  (p.  279). 

27.  From  Carcagente  (Valencia)  to  Oandia  and  Dinia. 

42  II.  Bailwat  (two  trains  daUy)  in  d-3V4  hrs. ;  fares  6  p.  70,  4  p.  46, 
2  p.  SO  c.  (from  Valencia,  67  M.,  in  5  hrs.  \  fares  11  p.  50,  8  p.  6  c,  5  p.). 
There  is  also  a  local  train  from  Carcagente  to  Oandia.  Good  second-class 
carriages.    No  railway-restaurant. 

The  scenery  on  this  trip  is  among  the  finest  in  Spain.  The  chief  point 
is  IMnia,  with  the  Mongd.  The  hotels  are,  however,  very  indifferent. 
Those  who  content  themselves  with  Carcagente  and  Oandfa  can  make  the 
excursion  in  one. day. 

From  Valencia  to  (25  M.)  Carcagente,  see  R.  26. 

The  narrow-gange  railway  to  D^nia  makes  a  wide  sweep  to  the 
S.  through  the  orange-groyes  of  Oarcagente  and  then  runs  to  the 
S.E.  through  a  monntain-valley  intersecting  the  Nt  spnrs  of  the 
Sierra  de  las  Ag%ija»  and  farther  on  descending  towards  the  sea, 
where  it  is  called  the  VaUdigna,  As  we  pass  heyond  the  bounds 
of  artificial  Irrigation ,  the  vegetation  becomes  more  scanty.  The 
cultiTated  fields  are  small,  the  trees  are  more  or  less  stnnted, 
and  hrashwood  abounds.  With  the  exception  of  the  CcmverUo  de 
Aguas  Viva$  on  the  height  to  the  right,  the  W.  side  of  the  valley  is 
almost  uninhabited.  We  pass  through  a  rocky  cutting  and  obtain 
a  fine  view  of  the  Valldigna,  with  its  lofty  mountain-walls.  The 
train  skirts  the  N.  side  of  this  valley.  IOV2  M.  Simat  de  Valldigrui. 

12^2^*  Tabernes  de  VaUdigna  ^  in  a  charming  and  sheltered 
situation,  artificially  watered  by  a  ^nacimiento\  Large  fields  of 
strawberries  (fresales).  The  windows  of  the  houses  are  unglazed. 
A  road  runs  from  Tabernes  to  CuUera  (p.  268),  the  walls  of  which 
are  visible  to  the  left,  in  the  distance. 

The  railway  runs  to  the  S.E.  through  a  le?el  district  of  ri*  e 
fields  (arrozales).  To  the  left,  1V2-2M.  distant,  is  the  row  of  pines 
marking  the  sea-beach ;  to  the  right  are  the  mountains.  We  cross 
the  Jardco,  17  M.  Jaraco;  18  M.  Jerita.  To  the  right  is  the  Castillo 
de  Sojn  Juan,  This  region  is  watered  by  the  crystal-clear  Fuenit  de 
San  Jttan,  We  enter  the  fertile  Huerta  of  Oandia,  dominated  by  the 
Ermita  de  Santa  Ana  and  the  peaked  Monduve  or  ilf ondu^er  (2790  ft.). 

22^2^'  Oandia  (^Forkda  de  Juan  Besoe ;  Brit,  vice-consul),  a  town 
of  7200  inhab.,  situated  in  the  richest  ^nd  most  populous  huerta  of 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  21/2  M.  from  the  sea.  It  lies  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  little  river  Alcoy  or  Serpis,  which  descends  from  Alcoy 
(p.  274)  and  has  the  small  harbour  of  El  Orao  at  its  mouth. 

From  the  railway-station,  which  lies  to  the  E.  of  the  town  ,  we 
proceed  to  the  right,  through  the  gate,  to  the  Golegio  de  Escu^la  Pia, 
founded  by  San  Francisco  de  Borja  (p.  269).  Hence  the  narrow 
Calle  Mayor  leads  to  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion,  in  which  stands 
the  Jgleaia  CoUgml,  a  Gothic  structure  without  aisles.   The  W.  and 
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S.  portals  are  adorned  with  good  sculptures  in  the  French  Gothic 
style,  and  the  rotable  of  the  high-altar  contains  paintings  by  Pablo 
deSan  Leocadio  (p.lxx).  —  We  then  pass  to  the  W.  across  another  large 
plaza,  and  farther  on  obtain  a  fine  and  extensive  yiew  of  the  Afon- 
tana  de  Borel  and  the  Monduve  (p.  271).  We  next  return  to  the 
S.  to  the  Puerta  de  OUva^  adjoining  which  is  the  former  PcUace  of 
the  Borjaa  (p.  269) ,  Dukes  of  Gandfa ,  with  fine  stucco-work  and 
paintings  by  Gaspar  de  la  Huerta  (d.  1714).  A  few  more  paces 
bring  us  to  the  Bridge  over  the  Alcoy  (view). 

A  Bbakoh  Railway  (83  M.,  in  ca.  2  brs.  \  fares  5  p.  40,  3  p.  80,  2  p.  70  c.) 
runs  from  the  Orao  or  P^terto  di  Oandia  to  Aleoy.  —  The  train  stopa  at 
(2V2  H.)  Oandia  and  then  runs  to  the  S.W.  np  the  valley  of  the  Alcoy. 
71/2  M.  Pdtriet;  91/2  M.  YiUaionga;  17^2  M.  Loreha;  22  M.  Beniarr^s;  27  M. 
Muro^  with  2600  inhabitants.  To  the  right  tower  the  sheer  limeatone  cUffs 
of  the  *  Sierra  de  BenicadeUjA  singularly  narrow  range  of  hills,  torn  away 
from  the  AguOent  on  the  S.W.  by  the  deep  fissure  of  the  Puerto  del  Beni- 
cadell  (p.  274).  —  291/2  M.  OoncenUxina,  on  the  highroad  fr^m  Albaida  to 
Alcoy.  —  38  M.  Aleoy^  see  p.  274. 

The  Railw  at  to  D^nia  crosses  the  Alcoy  and  passes  the  villages 
of  Filoi  and  BelUreguart.  —  2772  M.  Oliva,  a  town  of  86O0  inhab., 
charmingly  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  CoUina  de  Santa  Ana  amid 
groves  of  olives  and  mulberries.  —  To  the  right  are  the  Calvairio 
and  the  Ermita  de  San  Pedro.  The  famous  ^Pasas  (raisins)  de  Va- 
lencia' grow  here  and  are  dried  in  the  vineyards  themselves. 

The  train  approaches  the  fine  mountain-range  to  the  S.,  which 
begins  to  the  E.  with  the  Monte  SegGria,  To  the  W.  are  the  JUTte.  Ca- 
hal^  the  Mte,  Negro ^  and  the  Sierra  de  Ebo^  at  the  foot  of  which  lies  the 
large  village  otPego,  The  isolated  Mong6  becomes  more  conspicuous. 

At  (33  M.)  MoUnH  the  train  crosses  the  outlet  of  the  small  Logo 
de  Oliva^  a  relic  of  the  sea  that  once  overspread  this  sandy  plain. 
At  (36  M.)  Vergily  the  first  place  in  the  province  of  Alicante^  begins 
the  road  to  Alcoy.    We  cross  the  Ebo  and  pass  Ondara  (right). 

42  M.  D^nia  (Fonda  del  Comerdo;  Fonda  de  la  Marina;  Hot 
Peninsular;  U.S.  vice-consul,  Ambrosio  Bordehore;  British  vice- 
consul,  Jos,  Ramos  Morand ;  Lloyd's  Agents,  Morand  ^  Cojj  a  town 
of  13,500  inhab.,  is  finely  situated  on  the  £.  and  S.  sides  of  a  hill 
crowned  by  a  ruined  castle.  To  the  S.,  separated  from  the  town  by 
the  valley  of  the  Vergel,  rises  the  Mongi  (2335  ft.),  a  limestone  biU 
rising  gently  from  W.  to  E.  and  then  falling  abruptly  to  the  sea. 
The  fiat  roofs  (atoteas)  of  the  houses  afford  excellent  vantage-gronnd 
for  views  of  the  fine  scenery.  Denia  carries  on  a  brisk  export-trade 
in  raisins,  sent  largely  to  England  and  the  United  States. 

D^nia,  the  ArUmisium  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Dianium  of  the  Romans, 
was  founded  by  PhocHeans  from  Hassilia  (Marseilles)  or  Bmporise  (p.  iSi)^ 
perhaps  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  Phoenician  colony.  It  soon  attained  so 
ereat  importance,  that  Sertorins  made  it  his  naval  station  (Strcibo^  HI. 
288).  Ihe  Arabs  under  Tarik  captured  ft  in  716,  and  from  1031  on  it 
formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Murcia,  afterwards  incorporated  with  Va- 
lencia. The  Christians  recaptured  it  in  1253.  Under  the  Moors  Denia  is 
said  to  have  contained  B0,«00  inhab.,  but  its  harbour  has  become  fiUed 
WJtn  sand  and  the  ships  have  to  anchor  in  the  unprotected  roads.    The 
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ezpiQsion  of  the  Horiscoes  in  1610  was  also  a  heavy  blow  to  the  town. 
It  was  thrice  besieged  daring  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Soccession,  and  it 
was  the  scene  of  the  last  straggles  with  the  French  in  1813.  The  Frendi 
garrison  in  the  Castillo,  reduced  at  last  to  100  men,  withstood  a  bombard- 
ment for  five  months  and  finally  surrendered  on  condition  of  being  allowed 
to  depart  in  freedom. 

From  the  railway-station,  near  which  several  handsome  new 
streets  have  been  laid  oat  on  the  site  of  the  old  fishermen's  quarter, 
we  proceed  first  to  the  Mbrcado,  or  market-place.  We  then  go  on 
towards  the  E.,  passing  the  Cosmo  Dianense  (left)  and  crossing  the 
Vergel,  to  the  harbour,  where  are  the  remains  of  the  old  Town  Walla^ 
probably  erected  In  the  Arab  period.  Adjacent,  on  the  land  side,  Is  a 
modem  signalling-tower  for  vessels  entering  the  port.  It  commands 
an  excellent  view  of  the  Mong6  and  its  E.  prolongation ,  with  the 
CasiiUo  del  Moro ,  the  Ermita  dt  San  Nicoldt ,  and  the  Torre  del 
Carros. 

Skirting  the  harbour,  we  reach  the  E.  base  of  the  castle-hill, 
where  there  is  an  old  and  neglected  building,  supposed  to  have  been 
a  MosquCj  with  a  few  columns  in  front  of  it  and  eight  octagonal  pil- 
lars and  arches  inside.  On  the  other  side  of  the  street  is  another 
section  of  the  town-wall.  In  a  comer-turret  of  which,  a  little  to  the 
N.,  is  immured  a  Tablet  with  a  Roman  inscription.  —  By  continuing 
•to  skirt  the  castle-hill,  we  pass  the  site  of  the  celebrated  Temple 
of  Plana,  built  in  imitation  of  that  at  Ephesus.  —  We  next  ascend 
the  •Castlb  Hill  from  the  W.,  over  rocks  and  fragments  of  ruined 
walls.  At  the  top,  half  concealed  by  vines,  are  ancient  steps,  mosaics, 
and  cells  resembling  casemates.  The  flat,  grass-grown  surface  at  the 
very  top  is  the  cover  of  a  cistern.  In  spring  the  asphodel  flourishes 
here.  The  view  is  extensive,  especially  towards  evening ;  in  clear 
weather  the  Pityusae  are  visible  to  the  E. 

From  the  castle  we  descend  by  the  same  route  and  proceed  to 
the  S.  to  the  Plaza  Mayob,  with  the  Casa  Consistorictl  and  the  Igl^^ 
na  de  la  Concepcion.  In  the  facade  of  the  former  is  Immured  a  Latin 
inscription  from  the  Temple  of  Diana.  The  latter  is  a  baroque  edifice, 
with  an  azulejo  dome  and  alabaster  windows.  The  paintings  in  the 
spandrels  of  the  dome  and  at  some  of  the  altars  are  interesting. 

The  attractive  ascent  of  the  Mong6  is  accomplished  by  the  -W. 
side  in  4-5  hrs.  (on  horseback  or  on  foot).  At  the  top  are  the  remains 
of  the  Cata  de  Biot,  where  the  French  physicists  Biot  and  Arago 
made  their  meridional  measurements  in  1806.  The  superb  ♦♦View 
extends  on  the  W.  far  into  the  mountains  of  Alicante,  and  on  the 
E.  to  the  Balearic  Isles,  while  towards  the  N.  it  embraces  the  whole 
sweep  of  the  coast  from  Valencia  to  the  mountains  of  Benecasira 
(p.  247).  —  On  the  steep  N.  slope  of  the  Mong6  is  the  (1  hr.) 
Cueva  de  las  Aguas^  a  *nacimiento'  (source),  with  an  ermita. 

From  the  harbour  a  bridle-path  leads  to  the  S.E.  to  the  ^rmtto  de  los 
Angeles  and  the  (IV4  hr.)  lighthouse  (faro)  on  the  C(a>o  de  San  Antonio. 
With  this  excursion  may  be  combined  a  visit  to  J&vea  (Brit.  vice-consulX 
a  quiet  town  of  SOOOinhab.,  most  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Jaldn^  3  M. 
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to  the  S.E.  of  D^nia,  between  the  Cabo  de  San  Antonio  on  the  N.  and  the 
Cabo  d4  8ai  Martin  on  the  S.  The  Castillo  de  San  Juctn  afibrds  a  fine  sea- 
view.  The  stalactite  CtMoa  de/  Oro  and  Cunaa  del  Organo  are  also  interest- 
ing. Excellent  raisins  are  grown  in  the  vicinity.  —  From  Hvea  a  High 
Road  (ca.  50  M.(  leads  to  the  S.  along  the  coast  to  Alicante  (p.  279). 

28.  From  Jdiava  to  Alcoy  and  Alicante. 

66  H.  Railway  in  construction  and  open  as  far  as  (18  M.)  Alhdida^ 
whence  Diligences  ply  twice  daily,  in  connection  with  the  trains,  to  Alcoy 
and  Alicante,  Another  diligence  rans  from  Alcoy  to  BcMercUy  a  station  on 
the  Bocairente  and  Villena  railway,  which  there  joins  the  main  line  from 
Madrid  to  AUcante  (B.  29). 

Jdtiva,  see  p.  269.  —  The  train  turns  to  tbe  S.  into  the  Albaida 
valley  and  beyond  the  small  baths  of  BeUHs  and  (2*/2  M.)  Qen6ves 
enters  the  defile  named  the  Desfiladcro  de  Aigiies,  —  8  M.  Beniga- 
nim.  On  the  hill  to  the  right  is  the  village  of  OUeria.  —  ii  M, 
Puehla  de  Rugat;  15  M.  MontabemSr, 

18  M.  Alb&ida,  a  small  town  with  3200  inhabitants.  We  here 
leave  the  railway,  which  is  continned  to  the  W.,  through  the  Albaida 
valley,  to  (6  M.)  Onteniente. 

The  Road  to  Alooy  ascends  from  Albaida  to  the  S.,  through  the 
valley  of  the  Clariana^  to  the  crest  of  the  Sierra  de  Mari6la^  along 
which  runs  the  boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Valencia  and 
A  licante.  It  crosses  the  ridge  by  the  Puerto  de  Benicadell  or  de  Al- 
qdida  (see  p.  272)  and  then  descends,  in  steep  zigzags,  into  the 
valley  of  the  Alcoy.   To  the  left  lies  the  small  town  of  Muro  (p.  272). 

28  M.  Concent&ina,  a  station  On  the  railway  from  Puerto  de 
Gandfa  to  Alcoy  (p.  272),  is  a  venerable  town  of  6800  inhab.,  sur- 
rounded by  old  Roman  walls,  partly  renewed  in  the  Moorish  period. 
It  is  overlooked  by  a  picturesque  Mil  surmounted  by  a  tower.  The 
interesting  old  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Medinaceli  has  three  high  cor- 
ner-towers. The  fertile  huerta  of  Concentaina  produces  wine  and 
olives.  To  the  N. W.  rises  the  Moncahrir  (4546  ft.) ;  to  the  E.  is  the 
Sierra  de  la  Almtidainaj  whence  several  streams  descend  to  the  E. 
towards  D^nia  (p.  272)  and  Javea  (p.  273).  -^  The  road  now  ascends 
to  the  S.W.  through  the  valley  of  the  Alcoy  to  — 

32  M.  Alcoy  {Fonda  del  Comercio,  Plaza  de  San  Agustin  22  j 
H6tel  y  Caf6  de  Rigal^  Calle  San  Nicolas  46),  an  important  in- 
dustrial town  with  27,400  inhab.,  weU  situated  on  a  terrace  of  the 
Hoya  (huerta)  watered  by  the  Alcoy.  The  principal  manufactures 
are  iron  goods,  paper  (*papel  de  Alcoy',  for  cigarettes),  and  woollen 
goods.  Many  of  the  factories  lie  on  the  Salto  de  las  Aguas,  a  brook 
descending  in  leaps  from  the  Mariola.  The  Festival  of'  St.  George, 
who  in  1267  protected  the  town  from  an  attack  by  the  Moors,  is  cel- 
ebrated on  April  22iid-24th. 

From  Alcoy  to  Puerto  de  Gandia,  via  Concentaina  and  Oandia,  see  p.  272. 

The  Road  to  Alicantb  diverges  from  that  to  Hi  and  VUlma 
(p.  279)  beyond  the  Sierra  de  Carrosqueta  and  leads  to  th€  S.W., 
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np  and  down,  over  the  Sierra  de  Vivens  and  the  Sierra  de  OraUcu 
—  48  M.  Jijona^  a  town  of  4400  inhab.,  with  an  old  Moorish  castle, 
on  the  Coscoy  a  tributary  of  the  Castalla  (see  below).  The  place  lies 
in  an  exuberantly  fertile  district  and  is  famous  for  its  honey-cakes 
(turrofus).  —  The  road  then  descends,  past  the  great  Pctntano 
(p.  242)  of  Tibi,  which  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  235  ft  long,  135  ft. 
high,  and  60  ft.  thick,  into  the  valley  of  the  CastaUa,  the  water 
carrier  for  the  huerta  of  Alicante.  —  60  M.  Muchamiel  (p.  282) ; 
603/4  M.  San  JuandeAUcanU  (p.  282).  —  66  M.  AUearUe,  see  p.  279. 

29.  From  Madrid  to  Alicante  vii  Alc&zar,  Chinchilla, 

and  La  Encina. 

282  M.  Railway  (two  through-trains  daily)  in  I474-I8  hw.  (fares  63  p. 
35,  40  p.  60,  24  p.  90  c).  The  mail  train  starting  in  the  evening  is  made  op 
of  first-class  and  second-class  carriages  only.  Ko  change  of  carriages.  The 
Seville  trains  (£.  3)  also  pass  Aledtar  (p.  377).  and  there  is  a  lociJ  train  to 
Aranjves  (p.  123).  —  Trains  start  at  the  Estaeidn  del  Mediodia  (p.  62). 
Dupacho  Cenirca,  see  p.  63.  —  Bailway-restaarants  in  Aranjuu,  Aledtart 
Aibacete^  and  La  ^tdna. 

The  railway  traverses  the  monotonous  plateau  of  New  Castile,  the  8.E. 
part  of  which  is  known  as  La  Mtmcha.  The  general  character  is  that  of 
a  cultivated  but  irresponsive  steppe,  with  occasional  artificially  watered 
oases  of  greater  fertility.  The  only  interesting  part  is  that  beyond  La 
Encina,  where  we  traverse  the  bare  but  picturesque  mountain-district 
of  Alicante. 

Madrid^  see  p.  52.  —  Our  line  coincides  for  a  time  with  that 
to  Saragossa  (R.  10)  and  then  crosses  the  brook  Abronigal,  Fine 
retrospect  of  Madrid  and  the  Guadarrama  Mts.,  which  remain  in 
sight  till  we  reach  Getafe.    Farther  on  we  cross  the  Manzanares. 

Beyond  (4*2  M.)  Villaverde  the  railway  to  Algodor  (Toledo)  and 
Oindad  Real  (R.  48)]  diverges  to  the  right.  The  main  line  ascends 
gradually  over  a  dreary  plateau  to  (8V2  ^0  Oetafe,  a  small  town 
(3300  inhab.),  with  a  large  Piarist  seminary  (CoUgio  de  lot  Padres 
Escolapiot)^  and  also  a  station  on  the  railway  to  Giudad  Real.  The 
parish-church  contains  some  paintings  by  Clavdio  CoeUo.  —  About 
1^4  M.  to  the  E.  of  Getafe,  beyond  the  railway,  is  El  Punto  or  Cerro 
de  I08  Angelesy  a  conspicuous  hill  supposed  to  be  the  geometrical 
centre  of  Spain.  On  it  is  the  Ermita  de  loa  Angeles,  containing  a 
celebrated  image  of  the  Madonna,  which  is  carried  in  procession  to 
Getafe  on  Ascension  Day  and  is  exhibited  there  till  Whitsuntide. 

The  train  now  runs  through  com-flelds  to  (13  M.)  PintOj  on  the 
road  from  Madrid  to  Aranjuez .  The  old  castle  of  the  Dukes  of  Ar^valo 
served  as  the  prison  of  the  Princess  Eboli  (p.  104)  in  1678-81.  — 
Some  vineyards  are  passed.  17  M.  ValdemorOj  with  a  school  of  in- 
struction for  gendarmes  (Colegio  de  Guardias  Civiles  Jdvenes). 

We  traverse  the  Meseta  de  Espartinas,  a  monotonous  hill-district, 
with  a  few  vineyards  and  olive-trees.  —  21  M.  Ciempozuelos 
(*hundred  wells'),  with  extensive  salt-works.  The  train  now  de- 
scends vll  (251/2  M.)  Sesena  into  the  pleasant  vega  of  the  Ja/ramn^ 
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9.  wooded  oasis  irrigated  by  the  Acequia  Real.  We  cross  the  Jarama 
and  then  the  Tagus. 

3OV2  M.  Aranjnezi  see  p.  123. 

A  Branch  Railway  (96  M;,  in  6>/4hr8.i  fares  17  p.  50,  13  p.  15, 
7  p.  90  c.)  runs  from  Aranjuez  towards  the  E.,  via  (6  M.)  OnHgola,  (lOVs  M.) 
OcaUa,  (371/2  H.)  Tarancdn,  and  (60  M.)  Huete,  to  (95  M.)  OneBoa  (3030  ft. ; 
*Fonda  de  la  Iberia,  plain),  the  capital  of  the  New  Gastile  proyince  of  tbe 
same  name,  situated  on  the  Jiicar,  in  the  heart  of  the  wooded  Serrania 
de  Cuenea.  The  town  was  taken  from  the  Moors  by  Alfonso  YIII.  in  1177 
after  a  long  siege,  and  contains  several  interesting  churches.  The  Gothic 
(kUhedrai  (i6th  cent.)  boasts  of  several  works  of  ark  in  the  ^plateresque^ 
style,  particularly  the  monuments  of  the  Albornoz  family  in  the  CJapilla  de 
los  Albornoces  or  de  los  Caballeros  (16th  cent.). 

Our  line  runs  to  the  S.W.  from  Aranjuez  past  numerous  country 
houses  of  the  Madrilefios,  through  park-like  scenery  threaded  by 
the  Tagus,.  and  for  a  time  parallel  with  the  highroad  to  Valencia. 
The  hills  to  the  left  are  planted  with  olives,  which  do  not  require 
artificial  watering.   We  soon  emerge  ftom  the  wooded  district. 

40  M.  Castillejo.   The  treeless  village  on  the  opposite  bank  of 

the  Tagus  is  AnovSr  del  Tajo  (see  below).    A  little  farther  to  the 

W.  are  seen  isolated  masses  of  marl  and  gypsum,  while  Toledo 

(p.  126)  and  the  Sierra  de  Gredos  appear  in  the  distance.  To  the  N. 

are  the  Guadarrama  Mts. 

From  Castillejo  a  Bbakch  Railway  (16  M^  in  Ihr. ;  two  trains  daily; 
fares  3  p.,  2  p.  35,  i  p.  45  c.)  runs  to  Toledo.  The  only  intermediate  station 
is  (71/2  M.)  Algodor,  the  junction  of  the  direct  railway  from  Madrid  to  Toledo 
and  Ciudad  Real  (p.  126).  The  line  follows  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus, 
the  wide  valley  of  which  is  here  uncultivated.  Good  vegetables  are  ^own 
on  the  slopes  of  the  right  bank,  and  the  melons  of  Anov^r  del  Tajo  are 
celebrated.  The  scenery  improves  as  we  approach  Toledo,  and  the  view 
of  the  curious  city  itself  is  very  striking.  —  16  M.  Toledo^  see  p.  136. 

Beyond  (45^2^0  ViUasequiUa  we  see  to  the  left,  in  the  distance, 
the  town  of  YepeSy  which  is  celebrated  for  its  white  wine.  We  cross 
the  CedriSn,  —  The  region  we  are  now  in  is  a  treeless  and  colourless 
plateau.  Few  human  beings  are  seen,  and  fewer  houses. 

62t/2  M.  Huerta  de  Valdecar6banos;  the  village,  with  its  castle, 
lies  3  M.  to  the  left. —  55 V2  M*  ^^  Casar.  The  train  ascends  gradu- 
ally to  the  imperceptible  watershed  between  the  Tagus  and  the 
Guadiana.  The  country  affords  sustenance  for  nothing  but  large  flocks 
of  sheep.  To  the  right,  in  the  distance,  are  some  of  the  peaks  of 
the  MorUes  de  Toledo, 

621/2  M.  Tembleque,  The  smaU  town  (2080  ft.)  lies  IV4  M.  to 
the  S.W.,  on  the  highroad  from  Madrid  to  Andalusia.  —  The  line 
intersects  a  range  of  hills,  where  gypsum  is  quarried.  —  A  little 
farther  on  we  reach  the  watershed,  where  La  Mancha  AUa^  the  N.£. 
part  of  the  district  celebrated  in  *I)on  Quixote',  begins.  It  is  prob- 
able that  Cervantes  did  not  mean  to  connect  the  places  mentioned 
in  his  famous  novel  with  any  real  and  definite  prototypes,  but  his 
general  characterisation  of  the  land  and  people  of  La  Mancha  (Arab. 
manxa  =  dry,  desert  land)  is  still  strikingly  apposite  and  true. 
The  district  is  thickly  sprinkled  with  windmills,  and  their  small  size 
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(8-10  ft  lilgb)  makes  the  delusion  of  the  Knight  of  the  Ruefal  Coun- 
tenance seem  a  little  less  preposterous. 

Mr.  John  Omubf^  in  the  inirodnetion  to  his  translation  of  *Don  Quixote\ 
says  that  ^'to  anyone  who  knew  the  coontry  well,  the  mere  style  and  title 
of  *Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha^  gave  the  key  to  the  author's  meaning'^  by 
emphasizing  the  incongruity  between  Don  Quixote's  imagliiary  world  and 
that  he  really  lived  in.  La  Mancha  is  the  last  part  of  Spain  "to  suggest 
the  idea  of  romance.  Of  all  the  dull  central  plateaux  of  the  peninaiua  it 
is  the  dullest  tract". 

See  *0n  the  Trail  of  Don  Quixote'  by  A.  F.  Jaccaci,  illustrated  by 
Daniel  Yierge  (Scribner's  Sons;  1896). 

74 V2  ^'  yulacanoB,  a  town  of  6600  inhab.,  celebrated  for  its 
sheep.  A  few  trees  are  seen  here,  encouraged  by  artificial  irrigation. 
—  The  railway  now  traverses  a  district  in  which  much  salt  and 
soda  are  produced.  The  soil  is  covered  with  saline  plants,  and 
two  small  salt-lakes  are  seen  to  the  left.  To  the  N.E.  are  the  outliers 

of  the  Serrania  de  Cuenca  (p.  276),  to  the  S.W.  are  the  mountains 
of  Ciudad  Real.  We  cross  the  two  small  brooks  Rianzares  and 
Oiguela,  on  the  banks  of  which  some  tillage  is  carried  on. 

84  M.  Quero,  in  the  midst  of  a  malarial  salt-district,  with  a  sal- 
ine lake,  draining  towards  the  S.    The  salt  makes  the  soil  fruitful. 

The  old-fashioned  Spanish  plough  is  in  universal  use.   Farther  on 

are  a  few  vineyards,  but  the  soil  generally  is  very  stony.    To  the  S, 

appear  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Morena. 

92  M.  Alc&zar  de  San  Juan  (2126  ft. ;  Rail.  RestavTarU)  is  the 
junction  for  the  trains  to  Andalusia  and  Ciudad  Real  (R.  33).  It  is 
an  attractive  town  of  8800  inhab.  and  contains  two  churches.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  castle  (al'Kaar)  built  by  the  Moors  and 
afterwards  the  headquarters  of  the  Order  of  San  Juan.  Since  the 
development  of  the  railway-system  the  town  has  become  an  impor- 
tant centre  for  the  wine -trade  of  Estremadura,  Andalusia,  and 
Alicante.  Several  soap-factories  have  been  started  to  utilize  the 
soda  and  alkali  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood.  Saltpetre  and  choco- 
late are  also  made  here.  The  knives  offered  for  sale  at  the  railway- 
station  are  inferior  to  those  of  Albacete  (p.  278). 

Alcazar  contends  with  six  other  towns  for  the  honour  of  being'  the 
birthplace  of  Cervantes  (comp.  p.  152).  In  any  case  the  far-reaching 
plain  around  forms  the  stage  for  much  of  the  action  of  his  famous  ro- 
mance. Its  appearance  is  especially  remarkable  in  the  early  morning, 
when,  to  use  the  words  of  Cervantes  himself,  *Aurora  shows  herself  through 
the  doors  and  balconied  windows  of  the  horizon  of  La  Mancha\  To  the 
N.E.,  about  20  M.  oflf,  lies  the  poor  village  of  Toloto.  ArgamatiUa  de  Alba 
(p.  300),  16  M.  to  the  8.,  is  generally  accepted  as  the  birthplace  of  Don 
Quixote. 

The  railway  to  Alicante  runs  to  the  S.E.  from  Alcazar  through 
a  grain-growing-  district.  97  M.  Campo  de  Criptdna  (2235  ft.),  with 
6800  inhab.,  lies  on  the  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  Molinos,  where  there 
is  a  group  of  windmills,  supposed  to  be  the  scene  of  Don  Quixote's 
famous  adventure.  —  107  M.  Zdncaray  in  a  malarial  district.  — 
II6V2M.  Soeuillamos  (2216  ft.)  possesses  a  grove  of  Barbary  oaks 
(Qtiercus  ballota),  the  edible  acorns  of  which  furnished  Don  Quixote 
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with  a  text  for  his  praise  of  the  golden  age  (I.  ii.  3).  Excellent 
charcoal  (carb6n  fuerte)  is  made  from  the  timber  of  these  trees.  — 
The  train  enters  the  province  of  Albacete  (see  below). 

I26V2  M.  VillarroUedo  (2375  ftX  \*'ith  8800  inhab.,  is  also  sur- 
rounded by  oak-forests  (rohle  =  oakj. 

About  !^  H.  to  the  N.  is  Behnonte^  built  by  the  Marques  de  Villena  in 
the  middle  of  the  15ih  cent,  and  an  admirable  apecimen  of  a  Spanish  caatle. 

136  M.  Matas  Verdes.  Beyond  (140  M.)  Minaya  the  train  in- 
tersects a  hill  of  carbonate  of  lime  (^Spanish  white'),  used  by  the 
people  as  a  stomachic  cordial  and  to  whitewash  their  houses.  — 
151  M.  La  Roda;  162  M.  La  Oineta.  The  railway  crosses  the  Canal 
de  San  Jorge ^  which,  like  the  larger  Canal  de  Maria  Cristina,  helps 
to  drain  the  malarious  marshes  near  Albacete. 

174  M.  Albacete  (2250  ft. ;  Fonda  de  FrancUquillo ;  Rail.  Reatau- 
ront).  the  Arabic  al^Bastta^  is  the  capital  of  a  province  and  contains 
14,200;inhabitants.  It  consists  of  an  upper  and  older  part,  the  Alto 
de  la  Villa^  and  /of  the  modem  lower  town.  Its  chief  buildings  are 
the  BuU  Ring,  the  Casa  de  Mademidad^  the  Audienda^  and  the  Pal- 
ace  of  the  Conde  de  Pino'Hermoso.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  knives  (na- 
vajaSj  cuchiUos)  and  daggers  (punales)^  on  the  blades  of  which  axe 
engraved  suggestive  inscriptions  such  as  no  me  saques  ain  razon  ni 
me  entres  sin  onor;  soy  sola  y  sin  convpanera;  vivan  los  amantes  del 
rey;  soy  defensa  de  mi  dueno  solo,  y  biva.  The  handles  are  of  ebony 
inlaid  with  copper.  These  knives  are  offered  for  sale  at  the  railway 
station  (bargaining  necessary).  —  A  large  fair  is  held  at  Albacete 
on  Sept.  7-15th. 

185  M.]  Chincliillai  the  junction  of  the  railway  to  Murcia  and 
Cartagena  (R.  31;  carriages  changed  by  second  and  third  class 
passengers).  The  town  lies  about  3  M.  to  the  N.,  on  a  tufa-hill  650  ft 
high,  containing  innumerable  cave-dwellings. 

196  M.  ViUdr  (2500  ft.),  the  highest  point  of  this  line.  We  then 
traverse  a  salt-district,  with  a  lake.  The  stations  are  few  and  far 
between.   To  the  N.  are  the  Muelas  de  CarceUn  (4070  ft.). 

210  M.  Alpira.  As  we  proceed,  we  see  to  the  right  the  *Pan~ 
tano  de  Almansa  (comp.  p.  242),  which  the  Moors  constructed  be- 
tween the  rocky  walls  of  a  valley.  The  huge  dam  of  masonry  batters 
towards  the  top.  The  basin  thus  formed  is  IV4M.  square  and  has 
a  depth  of  265  ft.  It  is  noteworthy  that  even  the  Great  Earth- 
quake of  Lisbon,  which  overthrew  many  castles  in  the  vicinity,  left 
this  huge  reservoir  entirely  unaffected.  —  The  train  passes  through 
a  cutting  and  enters  the  fertile  plain  of  Almansa,  in  the  midst  of 
whlcli,  dominated  by  an  old  castle,  lies  the  town  of  — 

222  M.  Almansa  (2245  ft.),  where  the  Duke  of  Berwidc  routed 
the  Austrian  army  under  Las  Minas  (April  26th,  1707)  and  so  se- 
cured Spain  for  Philip  V.  A  pyramid  to  the  S.  of  the  town  marks 
the  battlefield.  The  old  Castle,  dating  from  the  Moorish  period,  is 
picturesquely  situated  on  a  white  limestone  cliff. 
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Beyond  Almansa  the  railway  turns  towards  the  S.  —  234  M.  La 
Eneina  (2340  ft.;  Rail.  Restaurant^y  named  after  the  old  Venta  de 
la  Eneina,  is  the  junction  of  the  railway  to  Valencia  (R.  26;  car- 
riages changed,  except  by  first-class  passengers). 

The  train  now  enters  the  province  of  Alicante  and  descends 
gradually  to  the  S.E.  into  the  valley  of  the  Vinalapdy  which  flows 
into  the  Mediterranean  near  Elche  (p.  282).  The  transition  from 
the  olive- growing  region  of  the  central  plateau  to  the  AfHca-like 
coast-district  is  well  marked,  though  hardly  so  sudden  as  on  the 
journey  from  Bohadilla  to  Malaga  (p.  320).  To  the  left  is  the  Sierra 
Orosa,  to  the  right  the  Sierra  Lacera.  —  The  train  proceeds  in 
windings,  past  the  Lomas  de  los  Ninot,  to  (238  M.)  CaudetCy  the 
station  for  the  town  of  that  name,  3  M.  to  the  W.,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Llanos  de  losVUlares.  —  We  cross  the  Ramhla  del  Angosto, 

246  M.  Villena  (1666  ft.),  a  town  of  12,400  inhab.,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  yinalap6,  with  the  interesting  ancestral  ch&teau  of  the 
Marqu^s~de  Villena.  The  church  (1498-1511)  contains  some  inter- 
esting spiral-fluted  columns.  A  large  fair  is  held  from  Sept.  29th 
to  Oct.  6th.  —r-  Near  Villena  is  the  Laguna  Salada,  which  in  the  hot 
season  is  covered  with  a  thick  crust  of  salt. 

^  A  Branch  Eailwat  (13  M.,  in  i-lVi  hr.)  runs  to  the  W.  from  Villena, 
via  (5  M.)  Leu  Virtudes  and  through  the  Sierra  de  ScUincu^  to  Tecla,  a  town 
of  16,600  inhab.,  prettily  situated  on  the  slope  of  Monte  Castillo.  —  Another 
line  (20  H.,  in  2  hrs.)  runs  to  the  N.E.,  vii  (I6V2  M.)  Bcaierae  (p.  274),  to 
Bocairente,  whence  it  ia  to  be  prolonged  to  Alcoy. 

As  we  proceed,  we  have  the  Fena  Ruhia  to  the  E.  —  262  M. 
Sax  lies  to  the  right,  on  a  rock  (Lat.  saxum)  shaped  like  the  head 
of  an  elephant,  and  has  a  ruined  castle.  —  The  train  crosses  the 
Vinalap6  and  penetrates  the  Pena  de  la  Correta  (2866  ft.)  by  a  tun- 
nel. To  the  left,  as  we  emerge,  is  the  village  of  Petrel^  with  an  old 
castle,  on  a  spur  of  the  Sierra  del  Cid.  —  256  M.  Elda^  with  a  fertile 
huerta  and  an  imposing  chateau ;  259  M.  Mondvar^  an  agricultural 
town  with  6700  inhabitants.  —  The  train  crosses  the  Vinalapo  by  a 
bridge  100  ft.  in  span,  quits  the  valley,  and  runs  towards  the  E.  To 
the  left  rises  the  Pena  de  Ajdn. 

26372  M.  Novelda  (830  ft.),  with  6200  inhab.,  lies  I1/4  M.  to  the 
W.,  amid  orange-trees  and  palms.  The  women  make  lace,  like  that 
of  Catalonia. 

The  sulphur -baths  of  Salinetas  de  Elda  (68*  Fahr.)  lie  2  M.  from 
Kovelda.  —  A  good  road  leads  direct  from  Novelda  to  Elche  (p.  2S2)  and 
CreviUente  (p.  283). 

The  train  passes  Monforte  (left),  and  crosses  the  narrow  Col  de 

la  Hermosa  and  several  ramblas.  —  2771/2  M.  San  Vicente  del  Raspeig, 

with  many  country-houses.    The  bare  castle-rock  of  Alicante  rises 

conspicuously  over  the  desert-like  landscape.    The  sea  is  scarcely 

visible.  —  282  M.  Alicante. 


Alicante.  —  Railway  Stations.    1.  Estacidn  de  Uadrid  (PI.  A,  2),  for 
the  railway  to   La  Eneina  and  Madrid.    2.  Estacidn  de  Afurcia  (PI.  A,  4), 
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jor  the  railway  to  Murcia  (R.  30).  —  The  omnibuses  of  the  larger  liotels 
meet  the  trains. 

Arrival  by  Sea.  Passengers  are  Ituided  in  small  boats  (50  c.,  luggage 
50  c).  A  bargain  should  be  made  for  forwarding  the  luggage  to  the  hotel 
(1-2  p.)-   —  Stbakebs  ply  to  all  Spanish  ports,  Marseilles,  England,    etc. 

Hotels.  HoTBL  Bossio  (PI.  a;  C,  D,  3),  Calle  del  Dnque  de  Zaragoza, 
corner  of  the  Paseo  de  M^ndez  Nunez,  a  long-established  house,  pens. 
8-10  p.  \  Hot.  db  Roma  t  de  la  Mabina,  Hot.  de  Ybobba,  both  on  the 
harbour,  with  a  view  of  the  sea. 

Caf ea.  Ca/6  E$paSioly  Casino ,  in  the  Paseo  de  los  Mirtires ;  Cqfd  del 
Comer  do,  Caf 4  Suizoj  Calle  de  San  Fernando. 

Sea  Baths.  Bonos  de  Diana^  Bafios  de  la  Esperanza^  in  the  N.E.  angle 
of  the  harbour,  much  frequented  in  summer  by  the  Madrilenos. 

Theatres.  Teatro  Principal  (PI.  C,  2,  3),  Plaza  del  Teatro  5  Teairo  Circo, 
Plaza  de  Balmes.  —  Bull  Eing  (Plaza  de  Toros;  PI.  D,  E,  1),  to  the  N.  of 
the  town  (corridas  in  midsummer  only). 

Diligence  Office  for  Jijona  (p.  275),  Calle  de  Gravina  5;  for  Alcoy 
(p.  274),  Paseo  de  M^ndez  Nunez  9» 

Post  Office  (Correo)y  Plaza  Isabel  Segunda.  —  Telegraph  Office,  Calle 
Gravina. 

British  Vioe-Oonaul,  J.  W.  Crnnming^  Calle  San  Fernando  35.  —  United 
States  Vice-Consul,  John  Leach.  —  Lloyd's  Agents,  Carey  A  Co. 

Bank.    Cumming  Brothers,  Calle  San  Fernando  35. 

Chief  Attractions  (Vs'l  ^ay).  Paseo  de  los  Mdrtires^  East  MoU  of  the 
Barbour^  Paseo  de  Mindex  NuHez^  CastiUo  de  Santa  Barbara. 

Alicante,  the  Moorlsb  Lekant  or  Alkant,  the  capital  of  a  province 
and  a  busy  commercial  town,  with  36,000  inhab.,  derives  its  name 
from  the  ancient  Lucentum,  which  lay  a  little  to  the  N.,  on  the  site 
of  the  modem  Tusal  de  Manises.  It  lies  on  a  small  bay  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  opens  towards  the  S.  and  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
the  Caho  de  las  HuertaSy  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Cabo  de  Santa  Pola.  The 
capacious  harbour  is  protected  by  two  large  moles.  Both  town  and 
bay  are  dominated  by  a  rocky  hill,  ftrowned  by  the  Castillo  de  Santa 
Barbara,  Its  sheltered  position  and  mild,  dry  climate  (comp.  p.  291) 
make  Alicante  a  favourable  winter -residence  for  invalids.  The 
summer  is  hot,  but  Alicante  escapes  the  parching  Leveche  of  Murcia 
(p.  244).  The  landward  environs  of  the  town  are  very  dreary,  but 
the  distant  mountains,  the  castle,  the  harbour,  and  the  sea  combine 
to  form  a  memorable  picture.  Africa  seems  much  nearer  here  than 
at  Valencia.  —  The  famous  wines  of  Alicante  include  the  Fondellolf 
Aloque,  Belmete,  Malvasia,  and  Moscatel.  Other  exports  are  fruits, 
safiron,  raisins,  oil,  liquorice,  and  esparto  grass  (p.  285). 

We  may  begin  our  inspection  of  the  town  with  the  E.  Mole 
{Muelle;  PI.  D,  4)  of  the  "Sarbonr,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
stands  a  small  Ughthouse.  The  view  of  the  town  from  this  point, 
with  its  white,  flat-roofed  houses,  its  palms,  and  the  bare  and  tawny 
cliffs  of  the  castle-hUl,  has  probably  no  parallel  in  Europe.  —  The 
harbour  Is  skirted  by  the  *Fa8eo  de  los  Hdrtires  (PI.  B,  0,  D,  4), 
a  double  avenue  of  closely-planted  date-palms,  which  is  adjoined 
on  the  N.  by  the  Casino ,  the  two  hotels  named  above ,  and  the 
Mercado  (Pi.  D,  4;  a  busy  scene  in  the  morning).  To  the  E.  are  the 
above-mentioned  bathing  establishments,  built  out  into  the  sea  and 
supported  on  piles. 
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Parallel  with  this  promenade  ram  the  Gallb  db  San  Fb&nando 
(PI.  0,  D,  4),  the  chief  business-street  of  the  town,  containing  sev- 
eral caf^s.  Towards  the  W.  it  ends  at  the  Plaza  db  Isabbl  Sbounda 
(Pi.  2 ;  C,  3, 4),  which  is  planted  with  palms. 

A  few  paces  to  the  N.  of  the  Mercado,  in',  the  Plaza  de  Alfonso 
Doce,  lies  the  Casa  Consistorial  (town-hall ;  PI.  D,  3),  a  baroque 
edifice  with  four  comer-towers,  a  tiled  dome,  and  singular  portals. 
In  the  middle  of  the  main  facade  are  the  arms  of  Alicante,  with 
two  bears  as  supporters.  —  From  the  town-hall  the  Oalle  de  Jorge 
Juan  leads  to  the  N.E.  to  the  church  of  Santa  Ma&ia  (PI.  8 ;  E,  3), 
a  Gothic  but  much  modernized  building,  with  two  truncated  towers 
and  an  interesting  baroque  portaL  High  above  this  church  rises 
the  castle.  —  Returning  to  the  town-hall,  we  proceed  thence  to  the 
N.W.  to  the  collegiate  church  of  — 

San  Kicolas  de  Bari  (PI.  D,  3),  which  is  dedicated  to  the  totel^ 
ary  saint  of  Alicante.  It  was  erected  in  1616  et  seq.  in  the  style  of 
Herrera,  but  was  never  finished.  Above  the  main  entrance  (Calle 
de  Labradores)  is  a  group  of  the  Virgin  and  Child. 

The  Iktcbiob  is  simple  but  very  effectiTe  in  spite  of  the  intrusion  of 
the  core.  It  consists  practically  of  the  nave  and  the  cap  ilia  mayor,  as  the 
aisles  and  transept  are  merely  indicated  and,  as  it  were,  in  an  embryo  state. 
The  singular  internal  vaulting  of  the  capilla  mayor  and  the  cimborio  re- 
sembles a  crown.    A  kind  of  triforium  runs  round  the  whole  church. 

The  Calle  de  los  Angeles  leads  hence  to  the  W.  to  the  elm-shaded 
Ptueo  de  Mendez  Nunes  (PI.  D,  3)  or  Alameda^  a  long  terrace  raised 
above  the  street  below  and  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  To  the  S.W. 
It  abuts  on  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitiuiidn  (PI.  3  j  C,  3),  with  Its  kiosque 
and  fountain.  From  the  N.  end  of  the  Alameda  we  may  proceed 
to  the  left,  passing  the  Hotel  Bossio,  to  the  Plaza  del  Teatro  (PI.  5 ; 
C,  3),  in  the  middle  of  which  stands  the  Teatro  Principal  (p.  280), 
with  its  handsome  portico. 

For  a  visit  to  the  Castillo  de  Santa  Barbara  (PI.  E,  3 ;  ca.  525  ft.) 
an  order  (pase)  is  necessary,  which  may  be  obtained  in  the  Oobiemo 
Miliiar  in  the  Calle  de  Castafios,  to  the  S.  of  the  theatre.  The  as- 
cent takes  20  min.,  the  whole  visit  about  1  hr.  The  gates  are  closed 
at  6  p.m.  —  From  the  Alameda  we  proceed  at  first  towards  the 
N.E.,  till  we  reach  a  footpath  which  ascends  towards  the  E.  and 
eventually  joins  the  road  mentioned  below.  The  route  winds  up 
past  all  manner  of  walls,  bastions,  and  buildings.  The  ground  is 
overgrown  with  cactus  (Cactus  opuniia;  pita).  The  order  is  shown 
at  the  first  gate  and  given  up  at  the  second.  The  ♦View  from  the 
top  includes  the  mountains  to  the  N.,  the  smiling  huerta  of  Alicante, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  coast-line  as  far  as  the  Cabo  de  Palos 
(p.  289).  The  town  lies  immediately  below  our  feet.  (Sketching  is 
not  allowed.)  —  In  returning  we  may  follow  the  road  which  de- 
scends in  a  wide  curve,  passing  the  Tobacco  Factory  (PI.  E,  1)  and 
the  Plaza  de  Toros  (PI.  D,  E,  1),  to  the  N.  suburb,  Arrabal  de  San 
Antdn,    If  the  tobacco  factory  be  passed   at  the  hour  of  closing 
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(6  p.m.),  the  traveller  will  be  leminded  of  the  opera  of  'Carmen'  hy 
the  swarms  of  pictaresque  Spanish  girls  (5-6000)  issuing  from  it. 

ExoDBsioNS.  From  the  Mercado  (p.  280)  we  proceed  to  the  £.  Yi&  the 
Plaza  de  Eamiro  (PI.  £,  3,  4)  and  along  the  hot  and  dusty  Alcoy  road, 
skirting  the  8.E.  slope  uf  the  castle-hill,  to  the  suburb  of  Vol  Roeh^  in- 
habited by  fishermen  and  containing  a  chapel  of  the  Virgen  M  Socorro 
(PI.  12 ;  F,  8).  Farther  on  (2  M.)  is  the  Convento  de  Santa  Olara  or  de 
Santa  Faz^  containing  one  of  the  ttiree  handkerchiefs  (tuddrios)  with  which 
St.  Veronica  wiped  the  Saviour^s  face  (la  sagrada  reliquia  de  la  aerenUima 
Fax).  The  others  are  at  Borne  and  in  the  cathedral  of  Jaen  (p.  8o&).  — 
The  gardens  of  Cowd  JHnO'Hermoto  and  Covnt  PSacerrada  are  interest- 
ing. —  Another  pleasant  excursion  (tartana  5-6  p.)  may  be  made  to  0  M.) 
San  Juan  de  Alicante^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  CastaUa^  and^Q^/A  H.)  Much- 
amiel  (^much  honey^),  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Huerta.  This  fertile 
district  is  watered  from  the  Azudt  de  San  Juan  y  Muchamiel  and  from  the 
Pantano  de  libi  (p.  2?5).  Among  the  details  of  interest  are  the  moorish 
sluice-gates  (compuertas)  and  the  fences  of  reed  (arundo  donax)  with  which 
the  (.ardens  are  enclosed.  The  type  of  Uie  peasants  reveals  Uieir  Oriental 
blood.  Numerous  olives  (grotaks)  grow  here,  as  well  as.  the  Muscatel 
grapes  from  which  the  heady  Aloque  (p.  280)  is  made. 

From  Muchamiel  to  Jijona  and  Alcoy^  see  B.  28. 

30.  From  Alicante  to  Murcia  vi4  Elche  and  Alqneria. 

47  M.  Railway  (two  trains  daily)  in  3y4-3V2  hrs.  (fares  8  p.  66,  6  p.  56, 
4  p.  30  c).  The  trains  start  from  the  Eitacidn  de  Murcia.  There  is  no 
railway-restaurant  en  rotUe.  —  Passengers  for  Cartagena  (p.  290)  change  car- 
riages at  Alqueria. 

From  Elche  onwards  this  journey  is  very  attractive.  It  reveals  no 
grand  mountain  -  scenery  and  the  distant  view  of  tiie  sea  is  of  no  great 
moment,  but  the  palm-groves  of  Elche  and  OreviUente,  the  cactus-clad 
slopes  of  Callosa,  the  wheat-fields  of  Orihuela,  and  the  luxuriant  huerta 
of  Murcia  form  a  series  of  charming  pictures  hardly  paralleled  elsewhere. 

Alicante,  see  p.  279.  —  The  train  runs  to  the  S.W.  through  a 
Tierra  de  Secano  (p.  244),  where  the  dryness  of  the  soil  and  atmosphere 
often  ripens  barley  by  the  end  of  March.  —  At  (7  M.)  Santa  Pola 
Elche  is  seen  in  the  distance.  To  the  right  is  the  /Sierra  de  San  PascuaL 
The  district  becomes  more  fertile  and  a  few  palms  are  seen.  Before 
reaching  Elche,  we  pass  through  part  of  its  palm-grove  (see  below). 

13  M.  Elche  (288  ft.  j  Fonda  de  la  ConfianzOy  very  fair),  perhaps 
the  Iberian  Helike,  which  defeated  Hamilcar,  and  the  Roman 
llice,  is  a  town  of  13,000  inhab.  on  the  Vinalapo.  Nowhere  else  in 
Spain  is  the  former  presence  of  the  Moors  more  clearly  indicated. 
The  faces  of  the  inhabitants,  the  azulejo  domes,  the  flat-roofed, 
whitewashed,  and  almost  windowless  houses,  and  the  slender  palms, 
often  80  ft  high,  all  recall  the  Orient. 

The  church  of  Santa  Maria  has  a  large  W.  portal  and  a  beautiful 
blue-tiled  dome,  with  gilded  ribs.  Its  lofty  tower  should  be  as- 
cended for  its  view  of  the  palm-grove.  Over  the  high-altar  is  a 
celebrated  statue  of  the  Virgen  de  la  Asuncion  (chief  festival  on 
Aug.  15th).  —  The  other  buildings  of  interest  include  the  Casa 
Capitular,  in  the  Plaza  Mayor  j  the  Calandura,  or  prison,  formerly 
the  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Altamira ;  and  the  tower  of  Rapaaniblanc, 

No  tourist  should  omit  a  visit  to  the  *Palm  Qrove  of  Elche,  which 
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extends  right  up  to  the  Trails  of  the  town  and  offers  one  of  the  most 
interesting  scenes  in  Spain.  The  visitor  can  hardly  belioTe  that  he 
is  not  in  the  heart  of  Africa  or  India.  Parts  of  the  groTes  are  not 
enclosed  in  any  way,  hut  a  guide  is,  on  the  whole,  desirable.  In 
summer  as  early  an  hour  as  possible  should  be  chosen  for  the  ex- 
cursion. The  oasis  is  irrigated  with  the  aid  of  a  large  pantano 
(p.  242),  in  a  gorge  of  the  Vinalapo,  3  M.  to  the  N.  of  Elche,  where 
the  water  is  confined  by  a  wall  70  ft.  high  and  27-36  ft.  thick.  The 
grove  contains  about  70,000  Date  Palms  (Phoenix  daclylifera;  pat" 
mera),  which  are  planted  at  intervals  of  about  6^2  ft- »  'with  their 
foot  in  water,  th^  head  in  the  fire  of  heaven^  as  the  Arabic  saying 
has  it.  Between  the  rows  of  palms  are  shallow  trenches,  in  whirh 
cotton,  lucerne,  and  vegetables  are  cultivated. 

The  palms  require  careful  culttTataon.    The  male  palms  blossom  in 
May,  and  their  pollen  (farina)  is  then  sprinkled  by  tibe  husbandmen  over 
the  female  palms.    The  latter,  about  35,000  in  number,   bear  their  fruit 
(ddHk$)  every  other  year,  and  the  average  crop  is  worth  about  350,000  p., 
each  tree  producing  three  arrobas  (75  lbs.)  of  dates.    The  dates  ripen  be- 
tween Kov.  and  the  following  spring,   and  are  much  inferior  to  tnose  of 
&e  oases  of  the  Sahara.    The  leaves  of  the  male  palms  and  of  the  barren 
female  palms  have  also  a  market  value,  as  they  are  cut  at  Easter,  made 
up  into  bundles  (ramUleta)^  blessed  by  the  priests,   and  sold  to  the  pious 
throughout  Spain,  who  attach  them  to  their  houses  as  a  sure  safeguard 
against  lightning.    To  prepare  them  for  this  use,  the  leaves  are  bleached 
on  the  trees  by  being  tightly  bound  up.    A  tree  can  stand   this  operation 
once  in  four  years,  and  the  annual  number  so  treated  is  about  8000.    Each 
tree  yields  about  ten  ramilletes,  worth  about  50  c.  each.    The  ^hortolano^ 
climbs  the  branchless  trees  by  means  of  a  rope  passed  round  his  waist, 
while  he  presses  his  feet  against  the  trunk. 

Beyond  Elche  the  train  crosses  the  rambla  of  the  Yinalapo  by  a 
lofty  bridge.  To  the  left  is  the  salt  Albufera  de  Elchey  into  which 
the  Yinalapo  flows  at  high  water.  To  the  right  rises  the  Sierra  de 
la  Madera. 

19*/2  M.  CreviUente,  a  town  of  9600inhab.,  picturesquely  situ- 
ated on  the  slopes  of  a  hill  and  the  bank  of  a  small  stream.  Just 
beyond  the  station  we  obtain  a  wide  view  to  the  S.  of  the  plain  of 
the  SegHra  (p.  2861  with  the  towns  of  San  Filipe  Neri,  Catrdl,  and 
Dolores  (see  below).  The  sea  is  hidden  by  the  Sierra  diet  Molar.  To 
the  N.  is  the  Sierra  de  OreviUente^  to  the  W.  the  Sierra  de  CcMosa, 

241/2 M.  Aibatera-Catral  (33  ft.),  the  station  for  the  two  small 
towns  of  these  names. 

Fbou  Albateba-Catbal  to  ToEBEViKjA,  17  M.,  railway  in  ca.  1  hr. 
(fares  8  p.  15,  2  p.  38,  1  p.  60  c).  The  railway  diverges  to  the  S.E.  from 
the  main  line,  crosses  the  Segura  beyond  (p  M.)  Ahnoradi -Dohrei^  and 
intersects  the  spurs  of  the  Sierra  de  Mondctyo  near  (9V2  M.)  Rojaiet-Beni- 
jd/ar.  It  then  descends  between  the  SaHna  de  la  Mata  on  the  left  and  the 
SaHna  de  Orihuela  (2V2  M.  by  3/4  M.)  on  the  right.  —  17  M.  Torrevieia  is 
a  small  seaport  (7500  inhabj  near  the  Cabo  Oervera^  almost  entirely  rebuilt 
after  the  earthquake  of  1^.  It  exports  salt^  obtained  by  evaporation 
from  ihe  above-named  lakes. 

The  railway  to  Murcia  passes  the  villages  of  Oranja  de  Bocamora 
and  Cox,  the  first  with  an  Oriental-looking  church,  the  other  dom- 
inated by  a  Moorish  castle.  We  approach  the  Sierra  de  Callosa. 
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(6  p.m.),  the  traveller  will  be  reminded  of  the  opera  of  'Garmea'  by 
the  swarms  of  picturesque  Spanish  girls  (6-6000)  issuing  from  it. 

ExGUBsioMS.  From  the  Hercado  (p.  280)  we  proceed  to  the  E.  via  the 
Plaza  de  Bamiro  (PI.  £,  3,  4)  and  along  the  hot  and  dusty  Alcoy  road, 
skirting  the  S.E.  slope  uf  the  castle-hill,  to  the  suburb  of  Vol  Roch^  in- 
habited by  fishermen  and  containing  a  chapel  of  the  Virgen  M  Socorro 
(PL  12 :  F,  3).  Farther  on  (2  M.)  is  the  Convento  de  Santa  Olara  or  de 
Santa  FcUy  containing  one  of  the  three  handkerchiefs  {suddrios)  with  wbich 
St.  Veronica  wiped  the  Savlour^s  face  (la  tagrada  reliquia  de  la  aerenisima 
Faz).  The  oUiers  are  at  Borne  and  in  the  cathedral  of  Jaen  (p.  3u&).  — 
The  gardens  of  Count  Pino '  Uermoto  and  Count  PiSuKerrada  are  interest- 
ing. —  Another  pleasant  excursion  (tartana  5-6  p.)  may  be  made  to  (5  M.) 
San  Juan  de  Alicante^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  CcM^oUa,  and  <53/4  H.)  Much- 
amiel  ('much  honey'),  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  auerta.  This  fertile 
district  is  watered  from  the  Azudi  de  San  Juan  y  Muchamiel  and  from  the 
Pantano  de  Tibi  (p.  2?5).  Among  the  details  of  interest  are  the  Moorish 
sluice-gates  (compuertas)  and  the  fences  of  reed  (arundo  donax)  wi&  which 
the  i,ardens  are  enclosed.  The  type  of  the  peasants  reveals  their  Oriental 
blood.  Numerous  olives  (grotaks)  grow  here,  as  well  as.  the  Muse&tel 
grapes  £rom  which  the  heady  Aloque  (p.  280)  is  made. 

From  Muchamiel  to  Jijona  and  Alcoy^  see  B.  28. 

30.  From  Alicante  to  Murcia  via  Elche  and  Alqueria. 

47  M.  Bailway  (two  trains  daily)  in  3y4-3V2  hrs.  (fares  8  p.  65,  6  p.  56, 
4  p.  30  c).  The  trains  start  from  the  Estacidn  de  Murcia.  There  is  no 
railway-restaurant  en  route.  —  Passengers  for  Cartagena  (p.  290)  change  car- 
riages at  Alqueria. 

From  Elche  onwards  this  journey  is  very  attractive.  It  reveals  no 
grand  mountain  -  scenery  and  the  distant  view  of  tiie  sea  is  of  no  great 
moment,  but  the  palm-groves  of  Elche  and  Orevillente,  the  cactus-clad 
slopes  of  Callosa,  the  wheat-fields  of  Orihuela,  and  the  luxuriant  huerta 
of  Murcia  form  a  series  of  charming  pictures  hardly  paralleled  elsewhere. 

Alicante^  see  p.  279.  —  The  train  runs  to  the  S.W.  through  a 
Tierra  de  Secano  (p.  244),  where  the  dryness  of  the  soil  and  atmosphere 
often  ripens  barley  by  the  end  of  March.  —  At  (7  M.)  Santa  Pola 
Elche  is  seen  in  the  distance.  To  the  right  is  the  Sierra  de  San  Pcucual, 
The  district  becomes  more  fertile  and  a  few  palms  are  seen.  Before 
reaching  Elche,  we  pass  through  part  of  its  palm-grove  (see  below). 

13  M.  Elche  (288  ft.  j  Fonda  de  la  Confianza,  very  fair),  perhaps 
the  Iberian  HelUce ,  which  defeated  Hamilcar ,  and  the  Roman 
Jlice.,  is  a  town  of  13,000  inhab.  on  the  Vinalapo.  Nowhere  else  in 
Spain  is  the  former  presence  of  the  Moors  more  clearly  indicated. 
The  faces  of  the  inhabitants,  the  azulejo  domes,  the  flat-roofed, 
whitewashed,  and  almost  windowless  houses,  and  the  slender  palms, 
often  80  ft.  high,  all  recall  the  Orient. 

The  church  of  Santa  Maria  has  a  large  W.  portal  and  a  beautiful 
blue-tiled  dome,  with  gilded  ribs.  Its  lofty  tower  should  be  as- 
cended for  its  view  of  the  palm-grove.  Over  the  high-altar  is  a 
celebrated  statue  of  the  Virgen  de  la  Asuncion  (chief  festival  on 
Aug.  16th).  --  The  other  buildings  of  interest  include  the  Casa 
Capitular^  in  the  Plaza  Mayor  j  the  Calandura^  or  prison,  formerly 
the  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Altamira ;  and  the  tower  of  Rapsamblaiic, 

No  tourist  should  omit  a  visit  to  the  ♦Paim  Qrove  of  Elche.  which 
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extends  right  up  to  the  ^alls  of  the  town  and  offers  one  of  the  most 
interesting  scenes  in  Spain.  The  visitor  can  hardly  belieTe  that  he 
is  not  in  the  heart  of  Africa  or  India.  Parts  of  the  groTes  are  not 
enclosed  in  any  way,  but  a  guide  is,  on  the  whole,  desirable.  In 
summer  as  early  an  hour  as  possible  should  be  chosen  for  the  ex- 
cursion. The  oasis  is  irrigated  with  the  aid  of  a  large  ^onUmo 
(p.  242),  in  a  gorge  of  the  Vinalap6,  3  M.  to  the  N.  of  Elche,  where 
the  water  is  confined  by  a  wall  70  ft.  high  and  27-36  ft.  thick.  The 
grove  contains  about  70,000  Date  Palms  (Phoenix  daclylifera;  pal-- 
mera),  which  are  planted  at  intervals  of  about  6^2  ft. ,  'with  their 
foot  in  water,  th^r  head  in  the  fire  of  heaven^  as  the  Arabic  saying 
has  it.  Between  the  rows  of  palms  are  shallow  trenches,  in  which 
cotton,  lucerne,  and  vegetables  are  cultivated. 

The  palma  require  carefol  cultivation.  The  male  palma  blosfom  in 
May,  and  their  pollen  (/(trina)  is  then  sprinkled  by  the  husbandmen  over 
the  female  palms.  The  latter,  about  35,000  in  number,  bear  their  fruit 
(idiOet)  every  other  year,  and  the  average  crop  is  worth  about  350,000  p., 
eadi  tree  producing  three  arrobas  (75  lbs.)  of  dates.  The  dates  ripen  be- 
tween Kov.  and  the  following  spring,  and  are  much  inferior  to  tnose  of 
^e  oases  of  the  Sahara.  The  leaves  of  the  male  palms  and  of  the  barren 
female  palms  have  also  a  market  value,  as  they  are  cut  at  Easter,  made 
up  into  bundles  (ramillete$)y  blessed  by  the  priests,  and  sold  to  the  pious 
throughout  Spain,  who  attach  them  to  their  houses  as  a  sure  safeguard 
against  lightning.  To  prepare  them  for  this  use,  the  leaves  are  bleached 
on  the  trees  by  being  tightly  bound  up.  A  tree  can  stand  this  operation 
once  in  four  yaars,  and  the  annual  number  so  treated  is  about  8000.  Each 
tree  yields  about  ten  ramilletes,  worth  about  60  c.  each.  The  ^hortolano^ 
climbs  the  branchless  trees  by  means  of  a  rope  passed  round  his  waist, 
while  he  presses  his  feet  against  the  trunk. 

Beyond  Elche  the  train  crosses  the  rambla  of  the  Yinalapo  by  a 
lofty  bridge.  To  the  left  is  the  salt  AUbufera  de  Elche,  into  which 
the  yinalap6  flows  at  high  water.  To  the  right  rises  the  Sierra  de 
la  Madera. 

19*/2  M.  CreviUente,  a  town  of  9600inhab.,  picturesquely  situ- 
ated on  the  slopes  of  a  hill  and  the  bank  of  a  small  stream.  Just 
beyond  the  station  we  obtain  a  wide  view  to  the  S.  of  the  plain  of 
the  SegHra  (p.  286),  with  the  towns  of  San  Filipe  Nerij  Catrdl,  and 
Dolores  (see  belowj.  The  sea  is  hidden  by  the  Sierra  del  Molar.  To 
the  N.  is  the  Sierra  de  OreoiUente^  to  the  W.  the  Sierra  de  Callosa. 

24Y2M.  Aibatera-Catral  (33  ft.),  the  station  for  the  two  small 

towns  of  these  names. 

Fbou  Albateka-Catbal  to  Tobbbvibja,  17  H.,  railway  in  ca.  1  hr. 
(fares  8  p.  15,  2  p.  38,  1  p.  60  c).  The  railway  diverges  to  the  S.E.  from 
the  main  line,  crosses  the  Segura  beyond  (5  M.)  AlmoraoU -Dolorei^  and 
intersects  the  spurs  of  the  Sierra  de  Mondayo  near  (9V2  M.)  Rojalu-Beni- 
jdfcw.  It  then  descends  between  the  SaHna  de  la  Mata  on  the  left  and  the 
SaUna  de  Orihuela  (2V2  M.  by  ^/a  M.)  on  the  right.  —  17  M.  Torrevieia  is 
a  small  seaport  (7500  inhabj  near  the  Cabo  Oervera^  almost  entirely  rebuilt 
after  the  earthquake  of  i2a&.  It  exports  salt,  obtained  by  evaporation 
from  the  above-named  lakes. 

The  railway  to  Murcia  passes  the  villages  of  Oranja  de  Bocamora 
and  Cox,  the  first  with  an  Oriental-looking  church,  the  other  dom- 
inated by  a  Moorish  castle.  We  approach  the  Sierra  de  Callosa. 
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(6  p.m.),  the  traveller  will  be  reminded  of  tlie  opera  of  'Garmea'  by 
the  swarms  of  pictaresque  Spanish  girls  (6-6000)  issuing  from  it. 

ExoDBSiONS.  From  the  Mercado  (p.  280)  we  proceed  to  the  E.  via  the 
Plaza  de  Ramiro  (PI.  £»  3,  4)  and  along  the  hot  and  dusty  Alcoy  road, 
skirting  the  S.£.  slope  of  the  castle-hill^  to  the  suburb  of  Val  Rochy  in- 
habited by  fishermen  and  containing  a  chapel  of  the  Virgen  del  Socorro 
(PI.  12 :  F,  3).  Farther  on  (2  M.)  is  the  Convento  de  Santa  Clara  or  de 
Santa  FcUy  containing  one  of  the  three  handkerchiefs  {tuddrios)  with  which 
St.  Veronica  wiped  the  Saviour's  face  {la  tagrada  reliquia  de  la  terenisima 
Faz).  The  others  are  at  Borne  and  in  the  cathedral  of  Jaen  (p.  30&).  — 
The  gardens  of  CowU  JHnO'Uermoto  and  Covnt  Pt^acerrada  are  interest- 
ing. —  Another  pleasant  excursion  (tartana  5-6  p.)  may  be  made  to  0  M.) 
San  Juan  de  Alicante^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  CaOaUa.t^d.  <53/4  M.)  Mueh- 
amiel  Cmuch  honey'),  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Huerta.  This  fertile 
district  is  watered  from  the  Azudt  de  San  Juan  y  Muchamiel  and  from  the 
Pantano  de  Tibi  (p.  275).  Among  the  details  of  interest  are  the  Moorish 
sluice-gates  (compuertas)  and  the  fences  of  reed  (arundo  donax)  with  which 
the  s-ardens  are  enclosed.  The  type  of  the  peasants  reveals  their  Oriental 
blood.  Numerous  olives  (grotaks)  grow  here,  as  well  as.  the  Museatel 
grapes  from  which  the  heady  Aloque  (p.  280)  is  made. 

From  Muchamiel  to  Jijona  and  Alcoy ^  see  B.  28. 

30.  From  Alicante  to  Murcia  vi&  Elche  and  Alqueria. 

47  M.  Railway  (two  trains  daily)  in  3Y4-3V2  hrs.  (fares  8  p.  65,  6  p.  56, 
4  p.  30  c).  The  trains  start  from  the  JEstacidn  de  Murcia.  There  is  no 
railway-restaurant  en  rotUe.  —  Passengers  for  Cartagena  (p.  290)  change  car- 
riages at  Alqueria. 

From  Elche  onwards  this  journey  is  very  attractive.  It  reveals  no 
grand  mountain  -  scenery  and  the  distant  view  of  tiie  sea  is  of  no  great 
moment,  but  the  palm-groves  of  Elche  and  Crevillente,  the  cactos-clad 
slopes  of  Callosa,  the  wheat-fields  of  Orihuela,  and  the  luxuriant  huerta 
of  Murcia  form  a  series  of  charming  pictures  hardly  paralleled  elsewhere. 

Alicante,  see  p.  279.  —  The  train  runs  to  the  S.W.  through  a 
Tierra  de  Secano  (p.  244),  where  the  dryness  of  the  soil  and  atmosphere 
often  ripens  barley  by  the  end  of  March.  —  At  (7  M.)  8anta  Pola 
Elche  is  seen  in  the  distance.  To  the  right  is  the  Sierra  de  San  Pascual. 
The  district  becomes  more  fertile  and  a  few  palms  are  seen.  Before 
reaching  Elche,  we  pass  through  part  of  its  palm-grove  (see  below). 

13  M.  Elche  (288  ft. ;  Fonda  de  la  Confianza,  very  fair),  perhaps 
the  Iberian  Helike,  which  defeated  Hamilcar,  and  the  Roman 
Jlice,  is  a  town  of  13,000  inhab.  on  the  Vinalapo.  Nowhere  else  in 
Spain  is  the  former  presence  of  the  Moors  more  clearly  indicated. 
The  faces  of  the  inhabitants,  the  azulejo  domes,  the  flat-roofed, 
whitewashed,  and  almost  windowless  houses,  and  the  slender  palms, 
often  80  ft.  high,  all  recall  the  Orient. 

The  church  of  Santa  Maria  has  a  large  W.  portal  and  a  beautiful 
blue-tiled  dome,  with  gilded  ribs.  Its  lofty  tower  should  be  as- 
cended for  its  view  of  the  palm -grove.  Over  the  high-altar  is  a 
celebrated  statue  of  the  Virgen  de  la  Asuncion  (chief  festival  on 
Aug.  16th).  —  The  other  buildings  of  interest  include  the  Casa 
Capitular,  in  the  Plaza  Mayor;  the  Calandura,  or  prison,  formerly 
the  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Altamira ;  and  the  tower  of  Rapaaniblanc . 

No  tourist  should  omit  a  visit  to  the  *Palm  Orove  of  Elche,  which 
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extends  right  up  to  the  Trails  of  the  town  and  offers  one  of  the  most 
interesting  scenes  in  Spain.  The  visitor  can  hardly  belioTe  that  he 
is  not  in  the  heart  of  Africa  or  India.  Parts  of  the  groTes  are  not 
enclosed  in  any  way,  but  a  guide  is,  on  the  whole,  desirable.  In 
summer  as  early  an  hour  as  possible  should  be  chosen  for  the  ex- 
cursion. The  oasis  is  irrigated  with  the  aid  of  a  large  panUmo 
(p.  242),  in  a  gorge  of  the  Vinalapo,  3  M.  to  the  N.  of  Elche,  where 
the  water  is  confined  by  a  wall  70  ft.  high  and  27-36  ft.  thick.  The 
grove  contains  about  70,000  Dctte  Palms  (Phoenix  daclylifera;  pcU" 
mera),  which  are  planted  at  intervals  of  about  6 V2  ^t-  >  'with  their 
foot  in  water,  th^  head  in  the  fire  of  beaven\  as  the  Arabic  saying 
has  it.  Between  the  rows  of  palms  are  shallow  trenches,  in  which 
cotton,  lucerne,  and  vegetables  are  cultivated. 

The  palms  require  earefttl  cultiTataon.    The  male  palms  blossom  in 
Kay,  and  their  pollen  (farina)  is  then  sprinkled  by  tibe  nnsbandmen  over 
the  female  palms.    The  latter,   about  35,000  in  uumber,   bear  their  fruit 
(dAHkt)  every  other  year,  and  the  average  crop  is  worth  about  350,000  p., 
each  tree  producing  three  arrobas  (75  lbs.)  of  dates.    The  dates  ripen  be- 
tween Nov.  and  the  following  spring,  and  are  much  inferior  to  tnose  of 
^e  oases  of  the  Sahara.    The  leaves  of  the  male  palms  and  of  the  barren 
female  palms  have  also  a  market  value,  as  they  are  cut  at  Easter,  made 
up  into  bundles  (ramUletet)^  blessed  by  the  priests,   and  sold  to  the  pious 
throughout  Spain,  who  attach  them  to  their  houses  as  a  sure  safeguard 
against  lightning.    To  prepare  them  for  this  use,  the  leaves  are  bleached 
on  the  trees  by  being  tightly  bound  up.    A  tree  can  stand   this  operation 
once  in  four  years,  and  the  annual  number  so  treated  is  about  8000.    Each 
tree  yields  about  ten  ramUletes,  worth  about  50  c.  each.    The  ^hortolano^ 
climbs  the  branchless  trees  by  means  of  a  rope  passed  round  his  waist, 
while  he  presses  his  feet  against  the  trunk. 

Beyond  Elche  the  train  crosses  the  rambla  of  the  Vinalapo  by  a 
lofty  bridge.  To  the  left  is  the  salt  AUmfera  de  Elche j  into  which 
the  yinalap6  flows  at  high  water.  To  the  right  rises  the  Sierra  de 
la  Madera. 

191/2  M.  dreviUentej  a  town  of  9500inhab.,  picturesquely  situ- 
ated on  the  slopes  of  a  hill  and  the  bank  of  a  small  stream.  Just 
beyond  the  station  we  obtain  a  wide  view  to  the  S.  of  the  plain  of 
the  SegHra  (p.  286),  with  the  towns  of  San  Filipe  Neri,  Catrdl,  and 
Dolores  (see  belowj.  The  sea  is  hidden  by  the  Sierra  del  Molar.  To 
the  N.  is  the  Sierra  de  Orevillerite,  to  the  W.  the  Sierra  de  Callosa, 

241/2 M.  Albatera-Catral  (33  ft),  the  station  for  the  two  small 
towns  of  these  names. 

Fboh  Albateba-Catbal  to  Tobbbvibja,  17  M.,  railway  in  ca.  1  hr. 
(fares  3  p.  15,  2  p.  38,  1  p.  60  c).  The  railway  diverges  to  the  S.E.  from 
the  main  line,  crosses  the  Segura  beyond  (5  M.)  Atmoradi -Dolore*^  and 
intersects  the  spurs  of  the  Sierra  de  Mondapo  near  (9V2  H.)  Rojaia-Beni- 
J6/ar.  It  then  descends  between  the  Salina  de  la  Mata  on  the  left  and  the 
SaHna  de  Orihuela  (2^2  M.  by  V*  M.)  on  the  right.  —  17  M.  Torrevieja  is 
a  small  seaport  (7500  inhab  J^near  the  Cabo  Cervera^  almost  entirely  rebuilt 
after  the  earthquake  of  1829.  It  exports  salt,  obtained  by  evaporation 
from  the  above-named  lakes. 

The  railway  to  Mureia  passes  the  villages  of  Oranja  de  Bocamora 
and  Cox,  the  first  with  an  Oriental-looking  church,  the  other  dom- 
inated by  a  Moorish  castle.  We  approach  the  Sierra  de  Callosa. 
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(6  p.m.),  the  traveller  will  be  reminded  of  the  opera  of  'Carmen'  by 
the  swarms  of  picturesque  Spanish  girls  (5-6000)  issuing  from  it. 

ExoDBsioNs.  From  the  Mercado  (p.  280)  we  proceed  to  the  £.  vi&  the 
Plaza  de  Eamiro  (PI.  £,  3,  4)  and  along  the  hot  and  dusty  Alcoy  road, 
skirting  the  S.E.  slope  of  the  castle-hill,  to  the  suburb  of  Vol  Roch^  in- 
habited by  fishermen  and  containing  a  chapel  of  the  Virgm  cM  Socorro 
(PI.  12 ;  F,  8).  Farther  on  (2  M.)  is  the  Convento  de  Santa  Olara  or  de 
Santa  Fcu^  containing  one  of  the  ttiree  handkerchiefs  (tuddrios)  with  which 
St.  Veronica  wiped  the  Saviour''s  face  (la  sagrada  rdiquia  de  la  ierenUima 
Faz).  The  others  are  at  Bome  and  in  the  cathedral  of  Jaen  (p.  du5).  — 
The  gardens  of  Count  J*ino  -  Hermoto  and  Count  P^acerrada  are  interest- 
ing. —  Another  pleasant  excursion  (tartana  5-6  p.)  may  be  made  to  (6  M.) 
San  Juan  de  Alicante^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Castallay  and  (S^/i  H.)  Much- 
amia  Cmuch  honey'),  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Huerta.  This  fertile 
district  is  watered  from  the  Azudt  de  San  Juan  y  Muchamiel  and  from  the 
Pantano  de  libi  (p.  275).  Among  the  details  of  interest  are  the  moorish 
sluice-gates  (compuertas)  and  the  fences  of  reed  (arundo  donax)  with  which 
the  trardens  are  enclosed.  The  type  of  the  peasants  reyeals  Uieir  Oriental 
blood.  Numerous  oliyes  (grotaks)  grow  here,  as  well  as.  the  Museatel 
grapes  from  which  the  heady  Aloque  (p.  280)  is  made. 

From  Muchamiel  to  Jijona  and  AUoy^  see  B.  28. 

30.  From  Alicante  to  Murcia  vi4  Elche  and  Alqueria. 

47  M.  Railway  (two  trains  daUy)  in  3y4-3V2  hrs.  (fares  8  p.  65,  6  p.  56, 
4  p.  30  c).  The  trains  start  from  the  JEetacidn  de  Murcia.  There  is  no 
railway-restaurant  en  route.  —  Passengers  for  Cartagena  (p.  290)  change  car- 
riages at  Alqueria. 

From  Elche  onwards  this  journey  is  very  attractive.  It  reveals  no 
grand  mountain  -  scenery  and  the  distant  view  of  tiie  sea  is  of  no  great 
moment,  but  the  palm-groves  of  Elche  and  Grevillente,  the  cactus-clad 
slopes  of  Callo»a,  the  wheat-fields  of  Orihuela,  and  the  luxuriant  huerta 
of  Murcia  form  a  series  of  charming  pictures  hardly  paralleled  elsewhere. 

Alicante,  see  p.  279.  —  The  train  runs  to  the  S.W.  through  a 
Ticrra  de  Secano  (p.  244),  where  the  dryness  of  the  soil  and  atmosphere 
often  ripens  barley  by  the  end  of  March.  —  At  (7  M.)  8anta  Pola 
Elche  is  seen  in  the  distance.  To  the  right  is  the  Sierra  de  San  PascuaL 
The  district  becomes  more  fertile  and  a  few  palms  are  seen.  Before 
reaching  Elche,  we  pass  through  part  of  its  palm-grove  (see  below). 

13  M.  Elche  (288  ft.;  Fonda  de  la  Confianza,  very  fair),  perhaps 
the  Iberian  Helike,  which  defeated  Hamilcar,  and  the  Roman 
Jlice,  is  a  town  of  13,000  inhab.  on  the  Vinalapo.  Nowhere  else  in 
Spain  is  the  former  presence  of  the  Moors  more  clearly  indicated. 
The  faces  of  the  inhabitants,  the  azulejo  domes,  the  flat-roofed, 
whitewashed,  and  almost  windowless  houses,  and  the  slender  palms, 
often  80  ft.  high,  all  recall  the  Orient. 

The  church  of  Santa  Maria  has  a  large  W.  portal  and  a  beautiful 
blue-tiled  dome,  with  gilded  ribs.  Its  lofty  tower  should  be  as- 
cended for  its  view  of  the  palm-grove.  Over  the  high-altar  is  a 
celebrated  statue  of  the  Virgen  de  la  Asuncion  (chief  festival  on 
Aug.  16th).  —  The  other  buildings  of  interest  include  the  Casa 
Capitular,  in  the  Plaza  Mayor  j  the  Calandura,  or  prison,  formerly 
the  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Altamira  j  and  the  tower  of  Rapsamblanc, 

No  tourist  should  omit  a  visit  to  the  *Palm  Orove  of  Elche.  which 
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extends  right  up  to  the  ^alls  of  the  town  and  offers  one  of  the  most 
interesting  scenes  in  Spain.  The  yisitor  can  hardly  beliere  that  he 
is  not  in  the  heart  of  Africa  or  India.  Parts  of  the  grores  are  not 
enclosed  in  any  way,  but  a  guide  is,  on  the  whole,  desirable.  In 
summer  as  early  an  hour  as  possible  should  be  chosen  for  the  ex- 
cursion. The  oasis  is  irrigated  with  the  aid  of  a  large  pantano 
(p.  242),  in  a  gorge  of  the  Vinalapo,  3  M.  to  the  N.  of  Elche,  where 
the  water  is  confined  by  a  wall  70  ft.  high  and  27-36  ft.  thick.  The 
grove  contains  about  70,000  Date  PalmB  (Phoenix  daciyUfera;  pal" 
mera),  which  are  planted  at  intervals  of  about  6^2  ft*  >  'with  their 
foot  in  water,  th^r  head  in  the  fire  of  heaven\  as  the  Arabic  saying 
has  it.  Between  the  rows  of  palms  are  shallow  trenches,  in  which 
cotton,  lucerne,  and  vegetables  are  cultivated. 

The  palms  require  careAil  cultivatioii.  The  male  palms  blosfom  in 
Hay,  and  their  pollen  (farina)  is  then  sprinkled  by  the  husbandmen  over 
the  female  palms.  The  latter,  about  35,000  in  uumber,  bear  their  fruit 
(ddiiki)  every  other  year,  and  the  average  crop  is  worth  about  350,000  p., 
each  tree  producing  three  arrobas  (75  lbs.)  of  dates.  The  dates  ripen  be- 
tween Kov.  and  the  following  spring,  and  are  much  inferior  to  tnose  of 
&e  oases  of  the  Sahara.  The  leaves  of  the  male  palms  and  of  the  barren 
female  palms  have  also  a  market  value,  as  they  are  cut  at  Easter,  made 
up  into  bundles  (ramUletet)^  blessed  by  the  priests,  and  sold  to  the  pious 
throughout  Spain,  who  attach  them  to  their  houses  as  a  sure  safeguard 
against  lightning.  To  prepare  them  for  this  use,  the  leaves  are  bleached 
on  the  trees  by  being  tightly  bound  up.  A  tree  can  stand  this  operation 
once  in  four  yaars,  and  the  annual  number  so  treated  is  about  8000.  Each 
tree  yields  about  ten  ramilletes,  worth  about  50  c.  each.  The  'hortolano' 
climbs  the  branchless  trees  by  means  of  a  rope  passed  round  his  waist, 
while  he  presses  his  feet  against  the  trunk. 

Beyond  Elche  the  train  crosses  the  rambla  of  the  Vinalapo  by  a 
lofty  bridge.  To  the  left  is  the  salt  Atbufera  de  Elche j  into  which 
the  yinalap6  flows  at  high  water.  To  the  right  rises  the  Sierra  de 
la  Madera. 

191/2  M.  CreviUente,  a  town  of  9600inhab.,  picturesquely  situ- 
ated on  the  slopes  of  a  hill  and  the  bank  of  a  small  stream.  Just 
beyond  the  station  we  obtain  a  wide  view  to  the  S.  of  the  plain  of 
the  SegHra  (p.  2861  with  the  towns  of  San  Filipe  Neri,  Catrdl,  and 
Dolores  (see  belowj.  The  sea  is  hidden  by  the  Sierra  del  Molar,  To 
the  N.  is  the  Sierra  de  OreviUente^  to  the  W.  the  Sierra  de  Callosa, 

241/2 M.  Alhatera-Catral  (33  ft.),  the  station  for  the  two  small 
towns  of  these  names. 

Fboh  Albateba-Catbal  to  Tobbevieja,  17  M.,  railway  in  ca.  1  hr. 
(fares  3  p.  15,  2  p.  38,  1  p.  60  c).  The  railway  diverges  to  the  S.E.  from 
the  main  line,  crosses  the  Segura  beyond  (5  M.)  Ahnoradi -Doloret^  and 
intersects  the  spurs  of  the  Sierra  de  Mondapo  near  (9V2  M.)  Rojaiet-Beni- 
J^/ar,  It  then  descends  between  the  Saiina  de  la  Mata  on  the  left  and  the 
SaUna  de  Orihuela  (272  M.  by  V*  M.)  on  the  right.  —  17  M.  Torrevieia  is 
a  small  seaport  (7500  inhabO  near  the  Cabo  Oervera^  almost  entirely  rebuilt 
after  the  earUiquake  of  i2a&.  It  exports  salt,  obtained  by  evaporation 
from  ^e  above-named  lakes. 

The  railway  to  Mureia  passes  the  villages  of  Oranja  de  Bocamora 
and  Cox,  the  first  with  an  Oriental-looking  church,  the  other  dom- 
inated by  a  Moorish  castle.  We  approach  the  Sierra  de  Callosa. 
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The  Kar  Menor,  named  by  the  Moors  Al  Bahar  (p.  266),  is  a  salt  AI- 
bufera  or  lagoon,  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  flat  sandy  spit  and  com- 
municating with  it  by  a  narrow  channel  called  La  Mangqi  (fishing-net), 
which  may  be  closed  at  pleasure.  It  is  about  12  M.  long,  from  N.  to  S.. 
and  2-6  M.  wide.  No  rivers  of  any  size  enter  it,  so  that  the  saltness  of 
its  water  remains  constant.  At  a  distance  of  1-2  M.  from  its  W.  bank 
lie  several  villages:  San  Pedro  de  PincUar,  Ban  Javiir^  etc.  The  Manga 
is  protected  by  a  small  military  station,  and  on  the  seaward  side  of  the 
lagoon  are  the  Torre  de  la  EnccMizada^  the  Torre  de  EMado^  Ocddn^  and 
Cakiegre.  Three  beacon-lighta  protect  the  dangerous  coast.  The  lagoon 
contains  several  rocky  islets,  and  off  the  Gabo  de  Palos  lie  the  Iskit  Hor- 
migat  (ants).  —  The  Mar  Menor  contains  abundance  of  fish  and  seems  to 
have  been  formed  by  a  comparatively  recent  subsidence  of  the  land. 
Traces  of  Roman  smelting-works  were  found  in  it  in  1845,  and  the  fisher- 
men assert  that  remains  of  buildings  may  be  seen  at  the  l^ottom  in  quiet 
and  sunny  weather.  The  whole  district  is  very  subject  to  earthqu^es. 
—  The  N.  end  of  the  lagoon  is  reached  from  BaMccu  by  a  road  paasing 
San  Javiir  and  San  Pedro;  the  S.  part  is  approached  from  La  Union  (p.  292) 
by  a  bridle-path  via  Mingote^  which  lies  opposite  the  islands.  Provisions 
should  be  taken  in  either  case. 

130  M.  Pacheco,  in  a  fertile ,  though  waterless  district.     We 
cross  the  rambla  of  the  AUmjon,   13372  M.  La  Palma.   Large  euca- 
lyptus-trees are  passed.   In  the  distance,  to  the  left,  rises  the  smoke 
of  the  mines  at  La  Union  (p.  292).    We  pass  San  Antonio  Ahad 
(right),  a  suburb  of  Cartagena. 

141  M.  Cartagena.  —  The  Bailway  Station  (Ettacidn)  lies  to  the 
N.E.  of  the  town,  which  the  hotel-omnibuses  enter  by  the  Puerta  de 
San  Joa6. 

Hotala.  *H6tel  db  Bamos  (PI.  a),  Plasa  de  San  Sebastian,  at  the  17. 
end  of  the  Calle  Mayor,  with  baths,  pens.  6-10  p. ^  Fonda  Fsancbsa 
(PI.  b).  Plaza  Santa  Catalina ;  Hot.  db  Boila.  (PI.  c),  these  two  near  the 
harbour,  pens.  6-9  p. ;  Hot.  db  Fbancxa  bt  db  Pabis,  Calle  de  Osuna. 

Oaf^B.  Cqfi  d€  la  Marina,,  Cafi  Impericd,  both  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Calle  Mayor;    Ce^f4  Suite,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Calle  Mayor. 

Peat  Office  (Correo;  PI.  4),  Plaza  de  Valarino-Togores  (PI.  C).  —  Tele- 
graph Office  (PI.  8),  Calle  de  Jara. 

Banks.  Banco  de  EepcMa,,  Calle  San  Francisco ;  Torquera  Jh  WandoseU; 
W,  Ehlere,  Plaza  del  Bey. 

British  Vice-Oonsul,  John  C.  Qray  (also  Lloyd's  Agent).  —  U.  S.  Con- 
sul, Oirilo  Molina. 

Theatres.  Teatro  Principal  (PI.  11),  Plaza  del  Bey;  Teatro  del  CircOy 
Calle  de  Jabonerias-  —  Plaza  de  Tores  (PI.  6),  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town. 

Steamers  ply  to  Almeriay  AHcante,  MarseiUes,  Oran  (9-10  hrs.),  etc. 

Chief  Attractions  (V2-I  day).  View  from  the  CattiUo  de  la  Concepcidn; 
Arsenal;  CaUe  Ma^or;  Quays  and  Harbour. 

Cartagena ,  the  New  Carthage  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Romans, 
and  the  Kartadjana  of  the  Arabs,  is  a  strongly  fortified  town  of 
29,300inhab.,  the  seat  of  a  Captain-General,  one  of  the  chief  naval 
harbours  of  Spain,  and  also  one  of  the  three  largest  Departamenios 
Maritimos.  It  lies  on  the  N.  bank  of  a  deeply  indented  bay  and  in 
the  W.  part  of  the  bleak  Sierra  deCartagena,  which  extends  to  the 
E.  to  Cape  Palos.  It  is  dominated  by  the  Castillo  de  la  Concepcidn 
(230  ft. ;  PI.  7),  a  hill  sprinkled  with  many  ruins.  The  narrow  en- 
trance to  the  harbour,  which  after  that  of  Vigo  is  the  largest  in  the 
country,  is  protected  by  the  CattiUo  de  las  Oaleras  (650  ft. ;  W.) 
and  the  CastiUo  de  San  Julian  (920  ft.  ;   E.),  two  forts  crowning  two 
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precipltons  volcanic  cliffs.  The  outer  part  of  the  bay  is  sheltered  on 
the  S.E.  by  the  small  island  of  Escombrera ;  and  the  town  is  protected 
on  the  flanks  by  three  other  forts,  the  Atalaya  (656  ft.)  on  the  W. 
and  the  Castillo  de  Despenaperros  and  the  Castillo  de  los  Moros  on  the 
E.  In  the  background,  between  Forts  Atalaya  and  Las  Galeras,  is 
seen  the  volcanic  Algameca.  The  geological  prolongation  of  the  bay 
towards  the  N.  is  the  former  lake  of  Almajdr^  which  has  been 
drained  by  the  Algameca  Canal.  —  The  climate  of  Cartagtfna  is 
singularly  mild ;  but  the  Mistral^  or  N.W.  wind,  is  often  trouble- 
some in  winter.  The  town  is  furnished  with  excellent  drinking-water 
by  a  new  aqueduct. 

In  antiquity  Cartagena  was  sometimea  called  Carthago  SparUnHa^  on 
accoant  of  the  eaparto  grass  (p.  285)  which  covered  its  hills.  It  was 
foanded  b^  Hasdrubal  in  fi.  C.  228  as  the  keystone  of  the  Carthaginian 
dominion  in  Spain ,  but  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  through 
Scipio  the  Younger,  as  early  as  B.  C.  209.  Both  under  the  Carthaginians 
and  under  Uie  Romans  it  passed  for  the  richest  and  largest  town  in  the 
peninsula.  Under  the  Moors  Kartadjana  formed  an  independent  kingdom, 
which  Ferdinand  II.  of  Castile  conquered  in  1243.  The  Moors,  however, 
overran  it  once  more,  and  it  did  not  come  Anally  into  Spanish  hand.<) 
until  the  time  of  Jaime  I.  of  Aragon  (d.  1276).  It  was  from  Cartagena  that 
Card.  Xim^nez  sailed  in  1509  for  his  famous  attack  on  Oran.  In  1873 
Cartagena  attracted  notice  by  its  communist  rebellion  against  the  central 
government. 

A  visit  to  the  town  is  best  begun  at  the  Muelle  de  Alfonso  Doee^ 
a  fine  quay  which  skirts  the  harbour  from  the  Puerta  del  Mar  (erected 
in  1786)  to  the  suburb  of  Santa  Lucia  (p.  292).  Or  we  may  begin 
with  the  MwraUa  del  Mar,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  quay  (ap- 
proach from  the  Plaza  Santa  Gatalina,  see  below).  The  view  includes 
the  Bull  Ring  and  the  Hospital  Militar  to  the  E.,  and  the  Presidio 
and  the  Arsenal  (p.  292)  to  the  W. 

Immediately  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Puerta  del  Mar  lies  the  Plaza^ 
de  Santa  Catalina,  with  its  palms.  A  little  to  the  E.,  on  the  slope 
of  the  castle-hill,  lie  the  remains  of  the  Old  Cathedral  (Iglesia  An- 
tigua; PI.  14),  a  Gothic  structure  of  the  13th  century. 

The  Plaza  de  Santa  Catalina  is  continued  towards  the  N.W.  by 
the  Callb  Mayor,  the  chief  business-street  of  the  town,  but  never- 
theless closed  to  all  wheeled  traffic.  To  the  left  stands  the  Capita- 
n(d  General.  The  street ,  which  contains  little  of  interest,  ends  at 
the  Puerta  de  Madrid,  the  N.W.  gate  of  the  city.  Hence  a  pas^o, 
with  six  rows  of  elms,  leads  across  the  valley  of  the  Almajar  (see 
above")  to  San  Antcynio  Ahad  (p.  290).  To  the  left  lies  the  Barrio 
QuitapeyejOj  with  a  large  palm-garden. 

To  the  E.  of  the  Callo  Mayor,  at  the  corner  of  the  Calle  del  Aire, 
stands  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  de  Gracia  (PI.  9),  containing  an 
altar-group  by  Francisco  Zarcilio  (p.  Ixi).  —  To  the  N.E.  of  this 
church  lie  the  attractive  Plaza  de  la  Constitucidn  (PI.  A),  with  its 
fountains  and  flower-beds,  the  Plaza  de  la  Merced  (Pi.  B),  and  the 
Puerta  de  San  JosS,  the  N.E.  gate  of  the  city. 
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From  this  gate  a  dusty  road  leads  to  the  S.,  past  the  Water  Tower, 
to  Santa  Luciay  a  suburb  situated  below  the  Fort  San  Julian  and 
containing  smelting-works  and  heaps  of  lead-ore. 

The  chief  sight  of  Cartagena  is  the  Arsenal,  a  creation  of  the 
years  1874-76.  Permission  to  visit  it  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Oapitanfa  General  (p.  291)  before  11  a.m.,  or  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Arsenal  itself,  opposite  the  Plaza  del  Rey  (PI.  D),  after  11  a.m.  (fee 
of  1  p.  to  soldier-guide).  We  first  reach  a  spacious  and.  attractive 
court,  with  palms,  eucalyptus-trees,  and  beds  of  flowers.  Among 
the  chief  features  of  the  Arsenal,  most  of  them  interesting  to  the 
professional  visitor  only,  may  be  mentioned  the  machine-shop,  the 
steam-crane  (machina) ,  the  floating  dock  (dique  flotante) ,  and  the 
dredger  (draga).  At  every  corner  are  fountains  of  excellent  water. 
The  D&rserui^  or  basin  of  the  Arsenal ,  was  probably  the  ancient 
harbour  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans.  The  convicts  (presos)  of 
the  Presidio  (p.  291)  are  largely  employed  in  the  works  of  the 
Arsenal.   Fine  view  of  the  mountains  to  the  W. 

The  Calle  Real,  running  past  the  Arsenal ,  forms  a  pleasant 
promenade  and  ends  on  the  N.  W.  not  far  from  the  Puerta  de  Madrid. 

A  Steam  Tbamwat  iTramvia  a  Vapor j  six  trains  daily;  fares  1  p.,  65  c), 
starting  at  the  Puerta  de  San  Jos^  (see  above),  runs  from  Cartagena  to  Ae 
S.W.,  vi&  Alumbres^  to  (6  M.)  La  TTnion  (formerly  named  Serreria),  the  focus 
of  one  of  the  busiest  mining  districts  in  Spain.  The  population,  amount- 
ing to  about  S0,000,  is  almost  wholly  connected  with  the  mines.  Huge 
quantities  of  iron  ore  and  manganese  are  exported  hence  to  England, 
America,  and  Germany  (158,000  tons  in  1894).  About  60,000  tons  of  argenti- 
ferous lead  are  also  exported  annually.  The  metals  are  sometimes  found 
in  an  almost  pure  condition. 
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Andalusia,  the  Bontliernmost  part  of  Spain,  embraces  the  pro- 
yinces  of  Sevillay  Huelva^  Cadiz,  Cdrdova,  Jain,  Orandduj  and 
AlmerCa,  with  a  joint  area  of  33,812  sq.  M.  and  a  population  of 
3,429,800.  The  basin  of  the  Guadalquivib  adjoins  the  S.  part  of 
the  central  plateau  of  Spain  very  mnch  as  the  basin  of  the  Ebro 
(p.  160)  adjoins  it  on  the  N.  A  subsidence  of  300-400  ft.  would 
suffice  to  lay  under  water  the  whole  territory  between  the  Sierra 
Morena  and  the  coast-mountains  to  the  S.  These  coast-mountains 
include  the  Sierra  Nevada  ('snow  mountains'),  the  highest  elevation 
in  Spain.  On  the  £.  they  are  connected  with  the  central  plateau  by 
eztensiTO  waste-lands  (deapohlado$),  A  few  salt  lakes  still  remain 
to  indicate  the  arm  oAhe  sea  formerly  enclosed  by  the  mountains. 
All  that  would  be  again  covered  by  the  sea,  if  the  above  suggested 
subsidence  took  place,  is  known  as  Andalucfa  Baja,  or  Lower  An- 
dalusia, while  the  rest  is  Andalue^  AUa, 

In  conformity  with  its  position  and  configuration,  Andalusia 
has  always  had  two  faces.  Lower  Andalusia,  the  supposed  Tarshish 
of  the  Bible  and  the  Tartesms  of  classic  days,  looks  out  on  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  while  the  main  relations  of  Upper  Andalusia  are  with 
the  Mediterranean.  In  the  earliest  times  the  Mediterranean  nations, 
such  as  the  PhoBuicians,  Greeks,  and  Carthaginians,  contented 
themselves  with  visiting  the  seaports  that  were  ensconced  in  the 
amphitheatrical  recesses  of  the  mountains  fringing  the  S.E.  coast. 
The  task  of  transporting  the  products  of  the  interior  across  the  range 
was  left  to  the  aborigines.  In  this  way  arose  the  cities  of  Carte^a 
(p.  373 ;  perhaps  the  oldest  harbour  on  this  coast),  Malaga,  Cartagena, 
Adra(Abdera),  And  Almerfa,  A  little  later  came  the  Phcenician  settle- 
ments in  Lower  Andalusia,  such  as  Oadir  (Cadiz)  and  Kartatula 
(Cordova),  and  probably  also  Sephela,  the  Roman  Hispalis  and 
modern  Seville.  The  Carthaginians,  who  had  established  them- 
selves in  the  Balearic  Isles,  first  entered  Andalusia  in  B.C.  516, 
having  been  summoned  to  the  aid  of  the  Gaditanians.  After  the 
Punic  "Wars  came  the  domination  of  the  Romans,  who  ultimately 
(27  A.D.)  formed  the  whole  of  S.  Spain  into  the  Provineiq  Baettca, 
so  called  after  the  river  Batis  or  Guadalquivir.  On  the  break-up 
of  the  Roman  empire  Andalusia  was  overrun  by  the  Vandals,  Suevi, 
and  Visigoths ;  and  to  the  first  of  these  it  may  possibly  owe  its 
name  (Vandalitia  or  Vandalu$ia).  Early  in  the  8th  cent,  it  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Arabs  and  Berbers ,  who  had  crossed 
(711)  the  strait  between  Africa  and  Europe  at  the  rocky  pro- 
montory that  to  this  day  commemorates  the  name  of  their  leader 
(Gibraltar  =  Djebel  Tarlk  or  hill  of  Tarik).  They  called  their  new 
conquest  El  AndaluB  —  a  name  that  they  afterwards  extended  to 
the  whole  Iberian  Peninsula,  for  the  conquest  of  which  Andalusia 
served  as  base.  The  Moors  maintained  their  footing  in  Andalusia 
tiU  the  13th  cent.,  long  after  they  had  lost  the  rest  of  Spain ;  and 
in  1492  Granada  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ferdinand  the' Catholic. 
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The  vicissitades  through  which  the  country  has  passed  are 
reflected  in  its  present  Inhabitants.  Half- European  and  half- 
African,  at  one  time  Christian  and  at  another  Pagan,  they  have 
absorbed  something  from  every  nation  that  ruled  over  them  and 
have  spoken  the  tongue  of  each  successive  conqueror.  The  popular 
^Romance'  language  of  Spain,  derived  from  the  Latin,  had  here  to 
submit  to  very  considerable  modification  during  the  Moorish  period ; 
and  to  this  day  the  speech  of  the  Andalusian  contains  a  very  much 
larger  proportion  of  Arabic  words  than  that  of  the  Gastllian.  Almost 
every  word  connected  with  the  soil,  with  the  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, and  with  irrigation  is  Arabic.  The  dances  and  music  of  the 
people  are  distinctly  OrientaL  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  large  part 
of  the  inhabitants  are  descendants  of  the  Moors  who  embraced 
Christianity  in  order  to  escape  the  universal  expulsion  of  the 
Moriscoes  in  the  16th  century. 

To  his  Oriental  relations  it  is  that  the  Andalusian  (Andaliity 
Andaluza)  owes  his  exuberant  imagination.  The  French  are  wont 
to  compare  him  with  the  Gascon.  No  greater  contrast  can  be 
imagined  than  that  between  the  dignified  and  proud  Castllian  and 
the  volatile  Andalusian,  who  accepts  fancy  for  fact,  sees  everything 
as  through  a  magnifying  glass,  and  is  always  prone  to  indulge  in 
'fanfarronados'.  Nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  charming  than 
the  bearing  of  an  Andalusian  Maja,  who,  characteristically  enough, 
is  admired  rather  for  her  wit,  her  grace,  and  her  power  of  repartee 
than  for  her  beauty.  The  Sal  Andaluza  is  as  proverbial  as  the  Attic 
salt  of  the  ancients.  A  iatada^  or  'salted'  fair  one,  pleases  the  An- 
dalusian more  than  the  most  ravishing  of  tongue-tied  beauties. 
The  word  iiUero  (salt-cellar)  is  used  as  invocation  to  a  trial  of  wits, 
to  a  song,  or  to  a  dance. 

i  8&]ero !  viva  el  salero !  Salero,  long  IWe  the  salero  '■ 

i  Salero  I  viva  la  sal !  Salero,  long  live  the  salt ! 

Que  tiene  Usted  mas  salero  You  possess  more  salero 

Qne  el  salero  universal.  Than  the  salero  of  the  whole  world. 

Another  'solear*  advises  a  cold  beauty  to  betake  herself  to  the 
salt-works  and  provide  herself  with  salt : 

Ta  tienes  mu  poca  b&\ 
Corre  bete  d  las  saHnas 
Que  te  la  acaben  de  echtf. 

The  Andalusian  is  the  bom  Oracioso  of  the  Spanish  drama,  the 
Leporello  and  Figaro  of  the  operatic  stage ;  in  his  graver  form  he 
appears  as  Torero  or  Contrabandista,  The  little  town  ot  Chiclana 
is  the  home  of  the  most  renowned  bull-fighters,  and  the  Serranfa 
de  Konda  is  the  recognized  haunt  of  the  smuggler.  There  is  scarce- 
ly [a  better -known  song  in  Spain  than  'Yo  que  soy  contraban- 
dista'. Another  popular  character  was  the  Bandolero  or  Secuestra- 
dor,  the  Andalusian  brigand,  who  kidnapped  wealthy  citizens  in 
order  to  hold  them  for  ransom.  If  he  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
authorities  through  the  exertions  of  the  Guardia  Civil  (p.  xxiv),  the 
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fate  of  the  'Unlucky  One'  (desdichado)  was  celebrated  in  a  'leyenda 
patriotlca\  For  the  hero  of  the  Spanish  people  has  always  been 
the  enemy  of  society. 

Andalusia  contains  the  largest  and  most  interesting  Buildinos 
of  Spain,  snch  as  the  Gothic  Cathedral  of  8evilUj  the  Mo$que  of 
Cordova,  the  Alhambra,  the  CHralda,  and  the  Alcdzar  ofSeviUe,  All 
of  these,  except  the  first,  are  monnments  of  the  period  of  the  Moors, 
who,  aided  by  the  natural  wealth  of  the  land  and  the  lavish  favours 
of  a  southern  sky,  made  Andalusia  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  civil- 
ization.  In  spite  of  all  that  is  fantastic  and  exaggerated,  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  forest  of  columns  in  the  Mosque  of  Cordova  or  the 
view  firom  the  Torre  de  Vela  at  the  Alhambra  must  always  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  life  of  the  impressionable  traveller. 

The.  Natural  Sobnbkt  is  no  less  attractive.  In  this  respect 
Andalusia  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  interior  of  Spain  as 
Sicily  does  to  the  Italian  mainland,  or  Provence  to  the  rest  of  S, 
France.  It  unites  within  a  comparatively  narrow  compass  all  that 
is  scattered  widely  over  the  rest  of  the  peninsula.  To  the  E.  are 
vast  plateaux  and  steppes,  frozen  in  winter  and  parched  in  sum- 
mer, with  a  few  lofty  mountains  rising  above  them  j  on  the  S.W. 
are  the  sand-dunes  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  Guadalquivir  rolls 
down  to  the  sea  through  a  profusion  of  olive-groves;  the  Sierra 
Morena  is  overgrown  with  great  carpets  of  cistus;  the  carefWly 
irrigated  vegas  teem  with  verdure ;  cotton  and  sugar-cane  thrive  in 
the  deltas  of  the  short  torrents  that  flow  into  the  Mediterranean ; 
the  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  plateau  of  Ronda,  and  the 
Sagra  Sierra  are  wholly  destitute  of  vegetation.  Those  who  steam 
along  the  coast  to  the  S.  of  Motril  or  Adra  survey  at  one  time  all 
the  zones  of  vegetation  from  the  Equator  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Those 
who  ascend  through  the  beautiful  valleys  of  Alpujarras  to  oue  of  the 
summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  pass  in  a  few  hours  flrom  the  orange 
gardens  of  Lanjar6n,  across  rich  fields  of  maize,  wheat,  and  rye 
(which  grow  even  at  a  height  of  8600  ft.),  through  forests  of  chest- 
nuts and  oaks,  and  over  wide  tracts  of  brushwood  (monte  bajoj  to 
the  so-called  'borreguiles'  (lamb-pastures)  ending  in  the  *ventis- 
queros'  of  eternal  snow.  —  The  view  from  the  top  of  the  Mulhacen, 
the  culminating  peak,  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  is  one  of  the  grandest 
in  the  world,  embracing  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Cabo  de  Gata 
to  the  narrow  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  'Moreria'  or  mainland  of 
Africa*  Experiences  almost  worthy  to  rank  with  this  are  the  view 
into  the  chasm  of  Ronda;  the  sight  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ftom  the 
ramparts  of  Cadiz,  while  the  mighty  waves  beat  furiously  against 
the  walls  of  the  city  in  whose  harbour  once  anchored  the  silver- 
fleets  of  America ;  or,  finally,  the  excursion  from  Seville  to  the  an- 
cient copper-mines  of  the  Rio  Tinto,  the  water  of  which  is  dis- 
coloured by  the  metal,  and  on  to  the  harbour  of  Palos,  whence 
Columbus  sailed  to  discover  a  New  World. 
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32.  From  Mnrcia  to  Oran&da  vi&  Lorca,  Baza, 

and  Quadix. 

180  H.  Railway  (one  througli-train  dftUy)  to  (124  M.)  Bata  (p.  298)  in 
8>/t  hrs.  (fares  29  p.  10,  21  p.  10,  13  p.  80  c).  There  is  aUo  &  local  train 
from  Murcia  to  Lorea.  There  is  no  railway-buffet  en  route,  —  Passengers 
from  Chinehitta  (p.  278) ,  who  mean  to  forego  a  visit  to  Hnrcia ,  change 
carriages  in  AleaniariUa  (see  below).  —  The  railway  is  to  be  continued 
from  Baza  to  Granada,  but  this  part  of  the  joumev  most  for  the  present 
be  performed  by  Diligence  (p.  xvii),  which  starts  at  9  p.m.  and  takes  about 
20  hrs.  (fare  for  the  berlina  20  p.).    The  road  is  bad. 

This  new  railway,  which  will  form  the  shortest  line  of  communication 
between  the  E.  coast  of  Spain  and  Andalusia,  affords  a  considerable  variety 
of  scenery.  The  luxuriant  huertas  of  Murcia  and  Lorca  are  followed  by 
the  dreary  steppe  of  Baza  T  and  Gnadix:  and  beyond  Diezma  we  traverse 
the  mountain-valleys  of  the  Sierra  de  Jarana,  enjoying  fine  views  of  the 
snow-dad  Sierra  Nevada. 

Murcia,  see  p.  286.  —  The  train  follows  the  GhiDcbilla  railway 
(Madrid ;  R.  31)  to  (5  M.)  Alcantarilla  and  then  ascends  to  the  S.  W. 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Sangonera.  To  the  left,  in  the  huerta,  lie 
several  prosperous  villages.  At  Barrio$,  one  of  these,  is  the  Con- 
iraparadaj  or  weir,  which  draws  off  the  last  water  from  the  river. 

14^2  M.  lAbriUay  picturesquely  situated  on  both  sides  of  a  rav- 
ine. —  19^2  M.  AViama  de  Murcia,  a  town  of  4100  inhab.,  with 
warm  sulphur  springs  (102-108^  Fahr.),  which  rise  in  the  middle 
of  the  town  and  are  used  both  for  drinking  and  bathing.  —  The 
luxuriant  vegetation  includes  gigantic  sun-flowers  (toma$ole9),  the 
seeds  of  which  are  edible,  and  huge  aloes.  To  the  right  lies  the 
little  town  of  Aledo,  which  is  celebrated  for  its  wine.  It  was  for- 
merly a  strong  fortress,  and  in  the  11th  cent,  it  was  one  of  the  chief 
points  d'appui  of  the  Castilians  in  their  struggles  with  the  Moors  of 
Seville^'and  the  Almoravides  (p.  309). 

271/2  M.  Totana,  a  town  of  8100  inhab.,  chiefly  gipsies  (jgita- 
nos;  p.  343),  situated  amid  the  S.  spurs  of  the  huge  Sierra  de  Es- 
puna.  A  gorge  divides  the  town  into  the  Barrio  de  Sevilla  and  the 
Barrio  de  Triana.  The  large  tinajaSj  or  terracotta  jars,  of  Totana 
are  widely  used  for  holding  oil  and  wine.  —  We  cross  the  Rambla 
del  Evor  and  pass  the  Caaaa  de  Ouevara.  To  the  left  rises  the  Sierra 
de  Almenara  (2886  ft.). 

41  M.  Lorca  (1160  ft.;  H6t.  de  Lorca;  Fonda  de  la  Roja),  the 
Eliocroca  of  the  Romans  and  the  Lurca  of  the  Moors,  is  a  town 
with  12,100  inhab.,  situated  on  the  N.W.  slope  of  the  Sierra  del 
Cano  and  traversed  by  the  QuadaUmtin,  an  insignificant  stream  that 
joins  the  Sangonera  a  little  lower  down.  A  good  view  is  obtained 
from,  the  Moorish  Castle,  in  the  midst  of  the  closely-built  old  town. 
Other  interesting  features  are  the  Espolon  Tower  and  the  Toion  Walls, 
which  also  are  Moorish.  —  The  centre  of  the  life  of  the  new  town 
is  the  handsome  Plaza  Mayor  or  Plaza  de  la  Constitucidn,  with  the 
church  of  San  Patricio  and  the  Casa  Consistorial.  The  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Real  de  las  Huertas  occupies  the  spot  where  the  Infante 
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Alonso  (*el  Sablo')  pitched  his  camp  before  his  capture  of  the  town 
(1244).  The  arms  of  Lorca  show  a  hust  of  this  king  and  a  tower 
(Alfonsina),  with  the  inscription : 

Lorca  solum  gratam,  castrum  super  astra  locatum,    ■ 
Ense  minas  gravis,  et  regni  tutissima  clavis. 

The  charming  environs  of  the  town  are  notable  for  their  fine 
trees.  The  neighbouring  hills  afford  views  extending  to  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  harbour  of  Cartagena.  —  The  large  Pantano  de 
PuenteSy  to  the  S.  of  Lorca,  near  the  railway,  was  constructed  iu 
1775-89.  In  1802  it  burst  its  dam  and  devastated  a  large  tract  of 
country,  but  it  has  been  restored  since  1886. 

To  the  left  rises  the  Sierra  del  Cano.  Near  (48  M.)  Lumhrjeras 
we  cross  the  narrow  ravine  of  the  Nogaite^  which  was,  in  the  16th 
cent.,  the  scene  of  the  bloody  struggles  with  the  Moors  of  Granada, 
described  by  Lope  de  Vega  in  his  drama  *E1  Primer  Fajardo'. 

From  (51  M.)  Empalme  or  Almendricos  a  branch-railway  runs  in 
l*/4hr.  to  (191/2  M.)  AguiUu^  a  small  'seaport  (Brit.  vice-consnJ), 
whence  is  exported  the  mineral  output  of  theiSfterrorfe  Almagrera.  — 
60  M.  Las  Norias,  —  The  train  Intersects  the  Sierra  de  Enmedio^  a 
barren  and  thinly  peopled  district.  67  M.  Huercal-Overa^  a  town  oi 
4800  inhab. ,  is  the  first  place  in  the  Andalusian  province  of  Almer(a. 

The  train  now  threads  several  tunnels  and  runs  towards  the  W. 
into  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Almanzora,  which  descends  from 
the  Sierra  de  Baza.  To  the  S.  the  valley  is  bounded  by  the  lofty  sum- 
mits of  the  Sierra  de  los  Filabres  (5820  ft.).  —  74  M.  Zurgena; 
8272  M.  Almanzora;  891/2  M.  Fines-Olula;  93  M.  Purchena,  with  a 
ruined  castle.  —  Beyond  (IO41/2  M.)  Ser6r^  the  train  ascends  to  the 
N.  W.  towards  the  ridge  of  the  /Sierra  de  Baza,  the  boundary  between 
Almerfa  and  Orandda.  113  M.  Hijate.  We  then  descend  through 
a  tunnel  and  over  several  ramblas.    121  M.  Caniles. 

124  M.  Baza  (Fonda  Qranadina^  Plaza  de  Granada,  unpretend- 
ing), an  ancient  Iberian  settlement,  the  Roman  Baati  and  the  Moorish 
Basta^  was  captured  by  Isabella  of  Castile  in  1489  with  the  aid  of 
the  cannon  still  preserved  in  the  Alameda.  It  lies  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill,  in  the  midst  of  the  fruitful  Hoya  de  Baza^  and  still  retains 
its  Moorish  character.  Pop.  6600.  The  collegiate  church  of  San 
MaxknOy  containing  the  relics  of  this  saint,  occupies  the  site  of  a 
Yisigothic  cathedral  built  by  King  Recoared  and  of  the  Moorish 
mosque.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  Alcazdha^  a  Moorish  castle. 
To  the  N.E.  rises  the  Javalcdn  (4715  ft.),  an  isolated,  bell-shaped 
Jurassic  hill,  commanding  a  good  view  of  the  basin  of  Baza. 

The  Basik  of  Baza  and  Ouadiz  is,  after  the  plain  of  the  Ebro  (p.  160), 
the  largest  steppe  in  Spain  and  consists  erf  tertiary  deposits  of  debris  from 
the  adjoining  hills.  The  ground,  which  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
salt,  is  deeply  furrowed  by  larger  and  smaller  water-courses  belonging  to 
the  basin  of  the  Ouadiana  Menor;  and  the  formations  due  to  the  action 
of  the  water  are  often  very  bizarre.  Two  oases  of  culture  are  found  in 
the  river-valleys  near  Baza  and  Guadix.  The  other  human  settlements 
are  practically  limited  to  a  few  cave-dwellings. 
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The  continuation  of  the  railway  now  in  conttruction  crosses  the 
Baul  and  the  Oor, 

duadix,  the  Wddi-Ash  ('water  of  life*)  of  the  Moors,  lies  41/2  M. 
to  the  N.W.  of  the  ancient  Iberian  town  of  Acei  (now  Ouadix  el 
Viejo)y  which  was  an  important  Koman  colony  and  the  see  of  a 
Visigothio  bishop.  The  present,  semi-Moorish  town,  with  its  10,000 
iuhab.,  lies  7^2  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  the  midst  of 
a  fertile  vega,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ouadix,  an  affluent  of 
the  Fardes  (p.  300).  It  is  dominated  by  the  Moorish  Alca%6ba,  a 
fine  point  of  view.  The  Caihedraly  a  structure  of  the  18th  cent., 
stands  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  Moorish  mosque.  The  Bofrio  de 
Santiago  is  interesting  for  its  curious  earthen  walls  and  cave 
dwellings  inhabited  by  gipsies.  —  About  6  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Gua- 
dix  lies  the  Ermita  de  8an  Toreuato^  on  the  spot  where  this  apostle 
of  the  Iberians  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom. 

A  Bbanch  Railway  r62M.,  in  4-5V3  Itrs.),  opened  in  1896,  runs  from 
Gnadix  to  the  S.E.  to  (36  H.)  Aleubilku  y  Qirgal  and  thence  through  the 
YaMey  of  the  Almeria  to  — 

62  H.  Almeria  (H6t.  de  Tortosa;  H6t.  de  Londres;   Comercio;   Cuha^  La 
FamOf  La  Perla,  Orcmadinay  boarding  houses;  British  Yice-Consnl,  Wm.  May 
Linduty;  U.  S.  Cons.  Agent,  F.  C.  Bevon\  Lloyd^s  Agent,  Jo»4  Q.  Canet),  one 
of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Spain.  Founded  by  the  Phcenieians  and,  under 
the  name  of  Oroi,  one  of  the   chief  Mediterranean  ports  of  the  Koman 
Empire,  it  wais  so  important  under  the  Moors,  that  it  could  boast:  ^cuando 
Almeria  era  Almeria,  Granada  era  su  alquer£a  (farm).   In  1147  Alfonso  VII. 
of  Castile,  with  the  aid  of  the  Genoese,  succeeded  in  capturing  the  town, 
but  his  tenure   of  it  was  fleeting  1  and  it  was  not  earlier  than  1489  that 
Almeria  passed  finally  into  Christian  keeping  (comp.  p.  336).    Though  the 
capital  of  a  province  and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  it  was  until  quite  recently, 
owing  to  its  remoteness  from  any  railway-system,    a  quiet  and  unprogres- 
sive  place.   Thanks  to  the  new  railway,  the  town  and  neighbourhood  have 
awakened  from  their  lethargic  state,  and  improvements  are  rapidly  going 
on  on  every  aide.    The  commodious  harbour,  with  a  hasin  of  178  acres, 
is  one  of  the  best  in  Spain.    The  export  trade  deals  chiefly  in  grapes  (of 
which  a  million  barrels,  of  55  lbs.  each,   can  be  shipped  in  normal  sea- 
sons), almonds,  oranges,  pomegranates,   prickly  pears,  and  other  fruits, 
esparto  fibre,  salt,  iron  ore  (of  which  enormous  quantities  are  now  being 
shipped),  and  other  minerals.    There  are  manufactories  of  sugar,  white- 
load,  macaroni,  etc.    Pop.  about  50,(XX).  —  The  harbour,  bounded  by  the 
Castle  of  San  Telmo  on  the  W.  and  the  embouchure  of  the  dry  river  Almeria 
on  the  E.,  forms,  as  it  were,  an  inner  nook  of  the  large  Oolfo  de  Almeria. 
The  latter,  surrounded  by  the  Sierra  de  Enix  (W.),   the  Siei-ra  de  los  Fi- 
labres  (6573  ft. ;  N.),  the  Sierra  AlhamiUa  (4735  ft. ;  N.E.),  and  the  Sierra 
del  Calo  de  Oata  (1680  ft. ;  S.E.),  opens  towards  the  S.  in  a  wide  semicircle. 
The  rich  Vega  of  Almeria  is  clad  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  subtropical 
vegetation.    The  climate  is  delicious,  rivalling  that  of  l^ice,  San  Remo, 
or  Algiers,  and  Almerfa  is  suited  for  a  wintdt-station.    The  mean  annual 
temperature  is  65.5"  F.,  permitting  the  date-palm,  the  banana,  and  the 
custard-apple  to  flourish.  —  The  town  is  dominated  by  the  decayed  Caetillo 
d&  San  CrUtdbal  and  by  the  old  Moorish  Alcaedbay  with  the  massive  Tor- 
redn  de  Bcmenaje  and   two  other  towers.     The  latter  was   enlarged  by 
Charles  V.    The  Gothic  Caihedraly  huilt  in  1524,  looks  like  a  fortress,  with 
its  massive  belfry-tower,  its  castle-like  apse,  and  its  embattled  walls.    The 
church  of  San  Pedro^  to  the  S.E.  of  the  town,  occupies  the  site  of  a  mosque. 
-^  Almeria  lias  steamboat-communication  with  i/otoj^a,  Cartagena^  Alicante^ 
and  other  Spanish  ports;  also  (twice  weekly)  with  Oran.  —  The  Almeria 
and  Guadix  railway  is  being  continued  towards  the  N.  to  Linaret  (p.  802). 
From  Guadix  to  Baeta^  see  p.  302. 
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The  railway  traverses  some  curiously  shaped  clay-hills,  often 
100-130  ft.  high.  At  PtiruMma,  a  village  consisting  m&iiily  of  cave 
dwellings,  we  touch  the  valley  of  the  Fardes,  Diezma  commands 
a  good  retrospect  of  the  basin  of  Guadix.  —  The  railway  crosses  the 
Sierra  de  Jarana,  the  watershed  between  the  Fardes  and  the  GenU 
(p.  334),  by  the  Puerto  de  los  Dientes  de  la  Vieja;  and  then  descends 
to  the  S.E.,  into  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Darro  (p.  338),  with 
its  precipitous  rocky  walls.  In  the  right  foreground  rises  the  Sierra 
Elvira.  —  The  stations  of  HuttorSantUlan  and  El  Fargue  both  lie 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream. 

180  M.  Granddd,  see  p.  331. 

33.  From  Madrid  to  Seville  vi&  Alc&zar,  Cordova, 

and  Tocina. 

355  m.  Railway  (two  through-trains  daily)  in  1874-23  hrs.;  fares  65 p. 
95,  50  p.  70,  30  p.  95  c.  (to  Cordova,  273  M.,  in  14«/4-17V4  hrs.;  fares  50  p. 
85,  39  p.  40,  24  p.  15  c.).  An  express  -  train  (tren  expres)^  with  sleeping 
carriages  (extra  fare  20  p.  70  c),  also  leaves  Madrid  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  and 
Frid.  (returning  on  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.)  for  Cordova  (i2hrs.)  and 
Seville  (15  hrs.).  The  mail  train  leaving  at  8.45  p.  m.  and  the  ei^ress 
have  no  third-class  carriages.  The  trains  for  Valencia,  Alicante,  and 
Cartagena  (RB.  26,  29,  31)  follow  this  line  as  far  as  Alcazar,  —  The  trains 
start  at  the  Eitacidn  del  Mediodia  (p.  52).  There  are  railway-restaurants 
at  Madrid^  AranJueZj  Alcdzar,  Cordova,  and  Seville.  —  Passengers  for 
Malaga,  Oranada,  and  Algecirae-Oibraltar  (RR.  37.  88,  40)  change  carriages 
at  Cordova;  those  for  Mirida  and  LUbon  (RR.  49,  48)  at  Tocina  (p.  905). 
The  train  is  divided  into  two  sections  at  Empalme  (p.  298),  the  carriages 
for  Cadiz  (R.  46)  running  round  the  E.  side  of  Seville  to  the  Bstaddn  de 
Cadiz  (p.  ^),  while  the  rest  of  the  train  goes  to  the  Ettaddn  de  Cordoba 
(p.  387), 

From  Madrid  to  (92  M.)  Alcdzar  de  Sarh  Juan,  sQe  R.  29.  —  The 
railway  now  traverses  La  Mancka  Baja^  an  interminable  and  dreary 
plain,  the  only  interest  of  which  lies  in  its  associations  with  Don 
Quixote.  There  are  cultivated  patches  here  and  there.  To  the  N.E. 
lies  the  Cumpo  de  Criptana  (p.  277),  with  its  windmills.  We  cross 
the  Maranchin  and  Ouadiarha  Alto^  two  small  brooks.  The  high 
water-tower  to  the  left  is  used  for  supplying  the  railway-stations 
and  watering-tanks.  The  fields  are  strewn  with  heaps  of  stones 
and  clumps  of  evergreen  oaks.  A  few  vineyards  are  seen  farther  on. 

108  M.  ArgamasiUa  de  Alba.  The  village  of  this  name  (Parador 
del  Carmen)  lies  about  7  If.,  to  the  £.  and  may  be  reached  by  dili- 
gence. To  the  E.  and  W.  stretches  the  endless  horizon  of  La  Mancha, 
while  to  the  S.  appear  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Morena  (p.  301). 

ArgamasiUa  is  generally  accepted  as  the  birthplace  and  home  of  the 
^Ingenioso  Hidalgo  de  la  Mancha\  surnamed  Don  Quixote  Cgreavea"), 
though  Cervantes  purposely  left  the  place  uncertain  (comp.  p.  278).  Cer- 
vantes is  also  believed  to  have  written  some  of  the  early  chapters  of  hit 
novel  here  when  imprisoned  in  the  Casa  de  Medrano.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  original  of  Don  Quixote  was  Don  Rodrigo  de  Pacheco,  of  whom 
tnere  ia  a  portrait  in  the  church  of  ArgamasiUa.  In  recognition  of  the»e 
(supposed)  facts  an  edition  of  *Don  Quixote^  was  published  here  in  1864 
hy  M.  Ribadaneira  of  Madrid. 
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The  line  now  torni  to  the  S. W.  — 122  M.  lUmaiiArM  (ld80  ft), 
a  town  of  9400  inhab.,  on  the  Atuef,  ocenpies  the  site  of  the  Com 
de  Manxanare$y  a  castle  erected  after  the  battle  of  Las  Nayas  de 
Tolo8ai(p.  302).  To  the  left  Ues  the  Campo  de  Moniiely  which  Don 
Quixote  traversed  in  search  of  adventnies  (Part  I,  Book  1,  Chap.  2). 

Many  points  mentioned  in  *Don  Qoizote"  lie  to  tUe  E.  of  the  section 
of  the  railway  between  Argamasilla  and  Manzanares.  Thus  the  Cctve  of 
Montesinos  (II,  ii,  6)  lies  abont  6  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  hamlet  of  Baidera, 
a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  rained  castle  of  Bocafria.  It  wim  probably  a 
Soman  copper-mine.  The  small  Lak€$  of  Ruidera  (Jly  ii,  5),  of  which  there 
are  about  a  dozen,  lie  between  Buidera  and  Bocafria. 

FsoM  Hanzanabss  to  Ciuoad  Bsal,  41  M.,  railway  (two  trains  daily) 
in  2>/4hrs.  (fares  7  p.  60,  B  p.  90,  3  p.  66  c).  —  The  line  descends  to  the 
W.  along  the  Azuel.  To  the  S.  rises  the  Sierra  Morena;  to  the  N.  liea 
the  plain  of  the  Qwtdiana,  This  river  rises  in  the  ponds  of  Buidera  (see 
abore),  disappears  in  the  plain  of  ViUaomUno^  and  re-appears  above  ground 
at  the  OJo*  del  Ouadiana  (2080  ft.).  It  was  to  this  undergroand  portion  of 
the  Guadiana  that  Buy  Gonzalez  Clavijo  referred  when  he  boasted  to 
Tamerlane  that  his  master,  King  Henry,  had  a  bridge  so  large  that  100,000 
sheep  grazed  upon  it  Farther  to  the  N.  are  the  range  of  La  Cqlderina 
(9960  ft.),  the  forests  of  which  have  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  char- 
coal-burners, and  the  Ihterto  Lapiehe^  mentioned  in  *Don  Quixote\  The 
soil  is  artificially  irrigated  and  bears  many  vineyards  and  olives. 

131/2  X.  Daimiel  is  a  town  of  11,400  inhab.,  with  the  Gothic  church 
of  Santa  Maria.  It  lies  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Campo  de  CakUrava,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Order  of  Calatrava,  the  first  knightly  order  in 
Spain,  founded  in  1166  to  fight  against  the  Moors.  The  order  was  suppressed 
by  the  'Catholic  Kings'  in  1495,  but  still  subsists  as  a  titular  dignity.  — 
The  train  turns  to  the  S.  To  the  left  is  the  ermita  -of  Nueitra  S^iora  de 
las  Nieves. 

27  M.  Almagro,  a  town  of  8400  inhab.,  founded  on  the  site  of  the 
Boman  l£aria$u»  in  the  12th  cent.,  had  its  original  Spanish  name  of  Milagro 
changed  to  Almilaffro  by  the  Moors.  The  Castle  of  the  Knights  of  Cala- 
trava  is  now  a  barrack.  The  lace  of  Almagro  rivals  that  of  Catalonia. 
A  little  to  the  £.  are  the  BolaSios  de  Calatraoa,  with  an  old  castle.  To 
the  8.W.  lie  the  BcMos  de  Fuensanta. 

This  part  of  the  Campo  de  Calatrava  contains  many  extinct  Volcanoes 
(Cabezos),  which  rise  from  the  tertiary  formations  of  the  plain.  The  cra- 
ters are  still  distinguishable  in  the  Odbeeos  del  Palo^  del  Rey^  de  la  Plata^ 
and  del  BieiTO^  all  of  which  show  large  masses  of  basaltic  lava.  The 
railway  traverses  the  plain  towards  the  W.  89  M.  Miguelturra.  —  41  M. 
Ciudad  Real,  see  p.  453. 

The  railway  crosses  the  Azuel  and  runs  to  the  S.  to  (139  Y2M.) 

Valdepefias  (2110  ft.),  a  town  with  16,400 inhab.,  celebrated  for 

its  wine  and  containing  many  large  bodegas. 

From  Valdepenas  a  Beanch  Bailwat  (27M.,  in  2V4-3hrs.)  runs  to  the 
W.,  down  the  valley  of  the  Jabaldn,  a  tributary  of  the  Guadiana^  to  (11  M.) 
El  Moral,  (17Vz  M.)  Montanehuelosy  and  (20i/s  M.)  Grandtula  de  OakUrava, 
which  lies  near  the  ancient  town  of  Oretum.  The  railway  then  crosses 
the  Jabaldn,  near  an  old  Boman  bridge,  and  goes  on  to  (27  M.)  La  Oal- 
zada  de  Oalatrava,  which  has  two  old  castles  and  several  lace-faotories. 

The  Cordova  railway  now  crosses  the  Jabaldn  (see  above),  on 
which,  about  SVaM.  to  the  S.W.,  lies  Torrentteva,  supposed  to  be 
the  spot  where  Don  Quixote  liberated  the  galley-slaves  (I.  lii.  8). 
It  then  ascends  gradually  past  (148V2  M.)  Santa  Cruz  de  Mudela, 
with  its  vineyards,  to  the  Sierra  Morena,  the  Mariani  MorUes  of  the 
ancients.  The  mountains  make  no  great  show,  as  the  plateau  from 
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which  they  rige  is  itself  2500  ft.  above  the  sea-level.   The  scenery 

is  dreary.  159  M.  Mmtmidid  (2620  ft.)  or  El  YUiUo,  Through  gaps 

in  the  Sierra  Morena  we  catch  a  few  glimpses  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

The  traia  now  descends  through  the  desolate  valley  of  the  Ta^ 

mn)ar  to  the  huts  of  (166  M.)  VerUa  de  C&rdenaSy  which  is  usually 

believed  to  be  the  scene  of  Don  Quixote^s  penance  among  the  moun-r 

tains  (I.  iii.  11)  and  may  have  suggested  the  name  of  Cardenio  to 

Cervantes.  —  Just  .beyond  this  we  pass,  by  means  of  eight  tunnels, 

through  the  celebrated  Puerto  de  Despenaperros  ('precipice  of  dogs'), 

a  gorge  with  lofty  walls  of  slate.    The  finest  part  is  beyond  the 

fourth  tunnel,  and  the  retrospect  on  emerging  from  the  fifth  tt^nnel 

is  very  striking. 

Walkers  may  leave  the  train  at  Venta  de  Cardenas  and  follow  the 
old  road  on  the  W.  side  of  the  valley,  passing  ChtYederat,  BtmUa  EUma 
(see  below),  and  Lai  Navat  de  Tolota,  to  La  CafoUna.    All  these  places, 
and  also  Almnradiel  (see  above),  are  mainly  occupied  by  South-Oerman 
settlers,  planted  here  about  1780  by  Count  Olavides,  the  favourite  of  Char- 
les III.    The  Teutonic  origin  of  these  people  is  still  easily  recognised, 
though  they  have  forgotten  their  native  tongue.    Las  Kavas  de  Tolosa 
was  the  scene  of  the  momentous  battle  of  July  16th,  1212,  in  which  the 
Christian  army,  consisting  of  Spanish  and  foreign  crusaders,  routed  the 
Almohades  under  Mohammed  en-Nasir.  -^  From  La  (3arolii)a  we  may 
proceed  by  diligence  via  Ouarromon  to  Bailin^  where  the  Spaniards  under 
CattcAos  defeated    the   French  on   July  18th,  1806,    and  on  to  Me»J(bar 
(gee  below).    Or  firom  €hiarroman  we  may  make  our  way  to  the  S.B.  to 
Linaret  (see  below). 

174  M.  Santa  EUna^  the  first  place  in  the  Andalusian  province 

of  Jain,    The  train   descends   the  valley  of  the  Quarrizas.  — 

184  M.  Viicft««  (1540  ft.),  picturesquely  situated  between  two  hills. 

The  vegetation  now  assumes  a  southern  character.    We  cross  the 

iSuarrizas.  —  190  M.  Vadollano, 

From  Vadollano  a  Bbanch  Railway  (5^/3  M.,  in  i/t  hr.)  runs  to  Liaares 
(Fonda  de  lot  Dos  Amigos;  H6kl  Cervantes \  Brit,  vice-consul),  the  Roman 
HeUanes^  famous  in  antiquity  for  its  lead  and  copper  mines  and  now 
one  of  the  chief  mining  towns  of  Spain.  Pop.  25,7(X).  The  mines,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  La  Fortillay  Los  Quinientos^  El  Poso  Ancho^  and 
Los  AlamilloSy  are  mainly  worked  by  English  companies.  In  the  Cerro  de 
Val  de  Inftemoy  5  H.  to  the  17.  of  Linares,  are  some  ancient  mines  known 
as  Los  PozoB  de  Anibal.  — :  A  branch-railway  (ISVa  M-,  iu  */<  hr.)  runs  from 
Linares  to  Espeluy  (see  beloW). 

196  M.  Baeza  is  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  to  (12 V2  M.)  tbe 
town  of  Ba^za  (13,000  inhab.),  the  ancient  Vivaiia,  and  (I71/2  M.) 
Vheda  (1970  ft.;  interesting  church,  p.  xliv)  both  pleasantly  sit- 
uated to  the  S.E.  in  the  Loma  de  Vheda.  Their  names  often  occur 
in  the  history  of  the  Moorish  occupation.  From  Ubeda  this  line  is 
now  being  continued  via  (33 Vj  M.)  Quesada  to  Guadix  (p.  299). 

204  M.  JabahfuMnXo.  —  208  M.  Menjibar;  the  town  (815  ft.), 
containing  the  station  of  the  railway  to  Jain  (E.  84),  lies  about 
2  M,  off,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir  (Arabic  Wad-al-Kebir, 
the  *great  river'),  which  the  train  now  crosses  by  a  bridge  640  ft.  long. 

211  M.  Espelvy,  the  junction  of  the  branch-line  to  Jatfn :  the 
village  lies  on  the  Guadalquivir,  2V2  M.  to  the  N.  . 
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Our  line  keeps  to  the  S.  of  the  GuadalquiTir  all  the  way  to 
Villafranca  (see  below).  217  M.  Villanueva  de  li  Reina^  with  a  for- 
tress-like ehurch, 

226  M.  AndAjar,  a  town  with  12,900  inhab.,  lies  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Guadalquivir.  It  is  famous  for  its  pottery,  and  the  aZ- 
earrdxas  or  ^'orro* (Arabic  (d-karrds  or  djarra\  the  jars  used  through- 
out Spain  for  cooling  water,  are  made  here. 

The  railway  runs  in  a  straight  line  along  the  winding  Quadal- 
quiyir,  threading  tunnels,  traversing  olive-groyes,  and  crossing  the 
small  Salado  de  Arjona.  —  229  M.  ArjoniUa ;  232  M.  Marmolejo 
(Hot.  de  los  Leoiies;  H6t.  de  Madrid),  with  a  frequented  mineral 
spring;  241  M.  Villa  del  Rio^  the  first  place  in  the  province  of  Cor- 
dova,  with  a  Moorish  Alcazar  converted  into  a  church.  —  247  M. 
Montoroy  the  ancient  Epora,  an  important  Moorish  fortress  and  now 
a  town  with  6100  inhabitants.  The  fine  bridge  over  the  Guadal- 
quivir dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  —  253  M. 
Pedro  Abad.  About  5  M.  to  the  S.E.  lies  the  town  of  BuJcUance^ 
with  a  dilapidated  Moorish  castle  with  seven  towers,  built  by 
'Abderrahman  III.  in  935.  —  256  M.  Carpio^  with  a  Moorish  tower 
of  1325,  stands  on  the  border  between  Upper  and  Lower  Andalusia. 
—  Beyond  (258  M.)  ViUafranca  de  Cdrdoba  the  train  crosses  the 
Guadalquivir  by  the  Puente  de  Alcolea,  a  five-arched  bridge,  650  ft. 
long,  which  has  entered  more  than  once  into  recent  Spanish  his- 
tory. —  267  M.  Laa  Ventas  de  AlcolSa.  The  highroad  crosses  the 
river  by  a  handsome  bridge  of  20  arches,  constructed  under  Char- 
les III.  To  the  W.,  in  the  distance,  is  seen  Almod^var  j  to  the  right, 
above  us,  are  Las  Ermitas  (p.  318). 

274  M.  C6rdova,  see  p.  307. 

Fkom  Cordova  to  Bblhbz  and  Almokch<5n,  84  M.,  railway  in  S'A  hrs. 
(fares  14  p.  90,  11  p.  85,  8  p.  56  c.).  The  trains  start  from  the  Estacidn  de 
Cercctdilkt  (p.  80^).  This  line  serves  mainly  for  the  coal-traffic,  but  affords 
an  interesting  glimpse  of  the  slaty  formation  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  The 
railway  engineering  is  often  remarkable.  In  spring  the  richness  and 
variety  of  the  flora  are  astonishing.  —  The  train  sweeps  round  the  Con- 
vento  de  San  Jer6nimo  (p.  818)  and  approaches  the  Sierra  de  Cordoba 
(p.  306),  a  cultivated  hill-district,  with  olive-groves  and  attractive  farms. 
We  ascend  to  the  N.E.  in  sweeping  curves,  cross  the  Pedroche^  and  thread 
three  tunnels.  At  (8  M.)  Balanzona  we  have  a  fine  retrospect  of  Cordova 
and  Andalusia.  14V«M.  Obejo.  —  To  the  right  of(19V2M.)  Fooor  (1895  ft.) 
are  the  ruins  of  the  Moorish  CaetiUo  de  Vacar-  The  railway  descends 
through  cuttings  and  tunnels  to  the  valley  of  the  OttadiatOy  which  flows 
from  the  plateau  of  Esfremadura  across  the  Sierra  Morena  to  Posadas 
(p.  304)  and  the  Guadalquivir.  —  27i/t  M.  AlhondisfuiUa.  The  train  skirts 
the  bold  and  jagged  clifis  on  the  right  bank.  -^  33  M.  Eepiel^  with  eoid 
mines.  The  castle-hill  of  Belmez  comes  into  sight.  Numerous  coal-pits, 
with  their  smoking  chimneys,  are  seen  to  the  right,  especially  near 
(4372  M.)  Cdbeza  de  Vaca. 

45  M.  Belmea  (1600  ft.),  a  prosperous  town  with  5000  inhab.,  lies  VaM. 
to  the  E.  of  the  railway,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill.  Its  castle  was  one  of  a 
long  chain  of  Moorish  fortresses,  other  members  of  which  were  at  Fuente 
Ovejuna^  Eepiel^  NevcUo,  VUlaviciosa,  and  Almoddvar  (p.  304).  —  The  ex- 
tensive coal-deposits  of  Belmez  and  PenarrOya  (p.  804)  lie  so  Close  to 
the  surface  that  they  are  worked  as  quarries  rather  than  as  mines.    The 
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district  also  possesses  mines  of  iron  and  copper.  —  biy-z  M .  P^Utrrotra  or 
Mina  la  TerriMe  is  a  characteristic  mining  town. 

As  we  proceed,  we  have  the  last  spnrs  of  the  Sierra  Morena  to  the 
left.  We  have  now  reached  the  sparsely-peopled  central  plateau,  where 
almost  the  only  signs  of  life  are  the  migratory  flocks  of  sh^p  (see 
p.  444).  The  only  trees  are  cork-trees  and  evergreen  oaks  (p.  277).  To 
the  left  lies  the  village  of  Oranjuekty  the  low  red-roofed  cottages  of  which 
seem  hardly  to  rise  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  We  past  from  the 
basin  of  the  Guadiato  to  that  of  the  Ziijar  and  the  GuadiofW. . 

59  M.  ValesqnUlo  (ca.  2070  ft.)  has  several  mines.  72  M.  Zi^ar  is  the 
station  for  Hinojosa  del  Duque^  which  lies  about  6  M.  to  the  S.B.  The 
train  crosses  the  Ziijar  by  an  iron  bridge.  To  the  W.  is  the  Sierra  del 
Pedroso.  The  railway  reaches  MMda^  one  of  the  provinces  of  Estrema- 
dura.  —  The  last  part  of  the  journey  lies  through  the  hilly  district  of  the 
Sierra  de  Almorchdn.  —  84  M.  Almorchdn^  see  p.  454. 

The  Railway  to  Seville,  skirting  for  a  time  the  outliers  of  the 
Sierra  Morena,  follows  t^ie  riglit  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir  as  far  as 
Tjora  del  Rio.  The  district  traversed  is  sometimes  fertile  and  some- 
times barren ,  but   nowhere  imposing.    The  traveller  from  the  N. 
will,  however,  he  interested  in  the  southern  vegetation,  especially 
in  the  aloe-hedges,  with  their  tall,  pole-like  blossoms.    Beyond 
Cordova,  to  the  right,  above  us,   is  the  convent  of  San  Jef6nimo 
(p.  318).    The  domain  of  C6rdoba  la  Vieja,  through  which  the  line 
passes ,  contains  several  enclosures  (ganadertas)  for  breeding  hulls 
for  the  ring.  —  281  M.  Villarruhia.  —  288  M.  Almoddvar  del  Rio 
has  a  flue  *  Moorish  Castle,  with  a  detached  tower  130  ft.  high.  This 
was  used  by  Pedro  the  Cruel  (p.  396)  as  a  treasure-house.    The 
village  lies  on  theE.  side  of  the  slaty  castle-hill.  —  The  train  crosses 
the  Guadiato  and  several  mountain- torrents.    293  M.  Posadat,  an 
agricultural  town  with  four  graceful  bell-towers.  The  dreary  district 
is  occasionally  beautified  by  an  orange-grove,  watered  hy  a  spring 
rising  from  the  rocky  soil  of  the  Sierra  de  Guadalhayda.    We  cross 
the  Benibezar. 

300  M.  Hornachuelos,  The  train  crosses  the  Guadal  Canal,  To 
the  right  is  a  road  leading  to  (26  M.)  Constantina,  a  small  town 
with  distilleries  of  brandy.  -^  306  M.  Palma  del  Rio ,  in  a  fruitful 
district  at  the  confluence  of  the  Guadalquivir  with  the  Genii  (p.  334). 
We  cross  the  Retortillo. 

309  M.  Penaflor ,  the  Roman  Ilissa ,  is  picturesquely  situated 
on  the  rapids  of  the  Guadalquivir,  which  drive  several  mills,  in- 
cluding one  of  Moorish  origin.  The  church  has  a  fine  tower.  — 
Extensive  groves  of  olives  are  traversed.  To  the  right,  above  the 
wooded  valley  of  the  Guadaloacar,  are  seen  the  ruins  of  the  castle 
of  Sete  FillaSj  with  a  pilgrimage-ohurch.  —  320  M.  Lora  del  Rio. 
Beyond  the  station ,  to  the  right ,  is  a  pretty  little  church  with  a 
belfry.  Grain-fields,  olive-trees,  and  orange-groves  succeed  each 
other.  The  train  crosses  the  Guadalquivir  by  an  eight-arched 
bridge,  840  ft.  long. 

•  v^v^*  ^^<^^o»,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Corbone$  (p.  422) 
with  the  Guadalquivir,  is  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  to  (9  M.) 
Carmona  (p.  422).  ^         -^ 
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333  M.  Todnft  is  the  junction  of  the  railway  to  M^rida  (R.  49). 
To  the  S.E.  rises  the  hill  on  which  Cannona  lies. 

Oar  line  runs  at  some  distance  f^om  the  Guadalquivir,  hut  the 
high,  reddish-coloured  river-hanks  are  often  visible  to  the  right.  — 
342  M.  Brenes.  In  the  distance  lies  Seville,  its  cathedral  rising 
over  the  other  buildings,  as  Gautier  has  expressed  it,  ^comme  un 
^Mphant  debout  au  milieu  d^un  troupeau  de  moutons  couch<^s'. 

At  (362  M.)  Empalme  the  train  is  h;roken  up  into  two  sections, 
the  through-carriages  for  Cadiz  running  to  the  left  to  the  Estacidn 
de  Cadiz  (comp.  p.  387),  while  the  main  line  follows  the  Guadal- 
quivir to  the  JEstodtfn  dc  C6rd6ba  of  (356  M.)  SevOU  (p.  387). 

34.  From  Espelny  to  Jain  and  Pnente  Oenil. 

98  M.  IlAn:.WAT  (two  tbrotigh-tralns  daily)  in  SVa-^V*  brs.  (fares  IS 
p.  25,  14  p.  20,  8  p.  75e.)>    Tb«  only  railway-restaurant  is  at  PuenU  Oenil. 

—  Thialine-i  forming  the  connecting  limk  between  the  railway  from  Madrid 
to  Cordora  (R.  83)  and  the  railways  of  S.  Andalusia,,  is  interesting  only 
on  accoant  of  Jain^  wbieh  well  repays  a  short  visit.  Most  travellers  will 
prefer  the  railway  from  Ja^n  to  Ormnada  vli  Ck>rdova  and  Bobadilla  (RR. 
38,  88)  to  the  tiring  diligence  jonrn^  from  Ja^n  (9  hrs.). 

Eipeluy^  see  p.  302.  -^  Our  line  diverges  to  the  S.  (left)  front 
t^bat  to  Seville,  crosses  the  Guadalquivir  beyond  (88/4  M.j  Menjibar 
(p.  302),  and  then  ascends  the  valley  of  its  tributary,  the  Ouadal- 
buUdn.  —  91/2  M.  ViUargordo,  To  the  left  lie  the  small  towns  of 
Las  Infantaty  Cadima^  ajid  TontqwbradiUa, 

201/8  M.  Jain  (1800  ft. ;  Fonda  Madrilena;  Fonda  Franeesa), 
the  AuringU  of  the  Romans,  once  capital  of  the  petty  Moorish  ki;ig- 
dom  of  DjcUyan  and  occupied  by  St.  Ferdinand  in  1246,  is  now  the 
capital  of  a  province  and  has  been  the  see  of  a  bishop  since  1248. 
Pop.  21,400.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Jahalcuz 
and  La  Pondera^  the  slopes  of  which  are  covered  with  luxuriant 
vegetation.  The  chief  crop  of  the  Campina^  which  is  watered  by  the 
Jatn  and  the  Guadalbullon,  is  the  garbanzo  or  chick-pea  (p.  6). 

—  The  Moorish  walls  of  the  city,  made  of  *tapia'  (p.  xxxviii),  have 
been  almost  entirely  broken  up,  and  the  Puerta  de  Barreras  is  the 
only  gate  of  interest.  Most  of  the  streets  are  steep ;  the  houses  have 
patios  like  those  of  Seville  (p.  394). 

The  ♦Ca.thedbax  op  the  Assumption,  situated  in  the  Plaza  dc 
la  Constitucion ,  on  the  highest  part  of  the  town ,  is  an  imposing 
sandstone  building,  begun  by  Pedro  de  Valdelvira  in  1632  on  the 
site  of  a  Gothic  church ,  which  was  itself  the  successor  of  an  Arab 
mosque.  It  was  not  finished  till  the  end  of  the  18th  cent.,  but  in 
its  main  features  it  is,  like  the  cathedrals  of  Granada  and  Malaga, 
a  good  example  of  the  early-Renaissance  style  in  Spain.  The  inter- 
esting "W.  facade  has  three  entrances ,  surmounted  by  reliefs  and 
flanked  by  towers  200  ft.  high.  The  balustrade  is  adorned  with 
statues  of  St.  Ferdinand,  the  Evangelists,  and  the  font  Latin 
Church  Fathers. 

Baboxkbs^s  Spain.  20 
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The  InlMinor  forms  a  rectangle  220  ft.  long  and  140  ft*  wide,  and  pro- 
duces an  effect  of  space  and  light.  —  The  Capilla  Uayor^  approached  by 
a  flight  of  marble  steps,  contains  a  handsome  retablo.  The  silleria  of  the 
Choir  is  finely  carved.  The  Trcucoro  is  adorned  with  a  Holy  Family  by 
Mariano  Salvador  Maella^  with  statues  of  SS.  Catharine,  John,  and  Lucia, 
and  with  a  grnUp  of  the  Conception.  In  the  3rd  side-chapel  to  the  left 
is  a  St.  Jerome  by  Josi  Antolinex;  in  the  last  chapel  to  the  right  is  a 
Conception  by  SebasHdn  Martinez.  The  chamber  below  the  IT.  tower  con- 
tains an  old  but  repainted  picture  of  the  Virgin,  which  Bishop  Oontalo  de 
ZvSUffa  used  as  a  standard  in  his  campaigns  against  the  Moors.  A  shrine 
beside  the  high-altar  preserves  the  Santo  Jtostro  or  Santa  Faz,  one  of  the 
napkins  of  St.  Veronica,  bearing  an  impression  of  the  Savionr^s  face.  This 
is  shown  to  the  public  on  Good  Friday  and  Assumption  Day.  —  The  SaeHsiia, 
the  Sala  Capitular^  and  the  Sa^rdrio  are  all  handsome.  The  silver  custodia 
by  Juan  Ruiz  and  the  statue  of  St.  Enphrasius  deserve  notice. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  other  churches  are  the  Gothic  San 
Julian,  the  remains  of  San  Migufd  (poxt&l  by  Valdelvlra),  and 
NuestraSenora  delaLuz,  containing  a  painting  by  AlbrechtDttreT(?). 

The  Casas  Capitulares  (municipal  buildings)  and  the  Palaeio 
Episcopal  stand  opposite  the  cathedral.  Both,  like  the  new  Palaeio 
de  la  Diputacidn  Provincial^  are  devoid  of  interest. 

Noteworthy  private  buildings  are  the  Gothic  palace  of  the  Condi 
del  Villar  del  Pardo,  with  a  rich  portal  in  the  patio ;  the  €asa  de  los 
Masones,  in  the  Haza  de  San  Francisco ;  the  house  of  Crif!tM>  dt 
VilcheSj  in  the  Paseo  del  Mercado ;  that  of  Bishop  Sudrez  de  la  FutnU 
del  S/hice^  with  its  fine  Renaissance  facade ;  and  that  of  CapiUm 
Fernando  Quesada  VUoa. 

The  Alameda  commands  a  beautiful  view.  —  The  Moorish  Oostle, 

above  the  town,  formerly  the  guardian  of  the  road  to  Granada,  is 

now  a  heap  of  ruins.  —  Delightful  walks  may  be  taken  to  the 

Fuente  de  la  Magdalena  and  to  the  Sulphur  Baths  of  Jabalcuz^  2  M. 

to  the  S.W. 

The  DiLiOENCB  TO  Gramada  at  first  ascends  to  the  S.E.  through  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Guadalbullon,  uid  then  runs  to  the  S.  fchroagh  a 
picturesque  but  solitary  district,  with  few^signs  of  life  except  the  roadside 
ventas.  —  7  M.  Ventorillo  de  la  Quardia.  Farther  on  are  the  Teniae  del  ChavaU 
de  las  Palomae,  and  del  Romeral.  —  Before  reaching  the  low-lying  (22V2  M.) 
Caa^illo  de  Arenas  the  road  passes  through  the  Fuerta  de  Airtnas^  a  tunnel 
106  ft.  long.  It  then  surmounts  the  Sierra  de  iucena  and  the  Pwrto  Car- 
retero  and  enters  the  province  of  Granada.  Beyond  the  (35  M.)  Venta  del 
Zegri  we  cross  the  Sierra  del  Afiiiar^  obtaining  a  grand  •View  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  —  At  the  Venta  de  las  Ifavas  we  cross  the  Gubdlas  by  a  bold 
arched  bridge.  A  little  later  we  traverse  the  Sierra  de  Elvira  (3935  ft.), 
a  Jurassic  range  of  hills  named  after  the  town  of  Elvira,  which  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  days  of  the  Moors.  On  crossing  the  little  Beiro,  we  reach 
the  Vega  of  Granada.  Farther  on  we  pass  the  Cartuja  (p.  346),  croM  the 
Campo  de  Triunfo  (p.  345),  and  reach  the  Puerta  de  Elvira,  the  N.  p^ 
of  (49  M.)  Granada  (p.  331). 

The  Railway  to  Puente  Genil  runs  to  the  W.,  oyer  the  fertile 
campifia  of  Jatfn,  crosses  the  Barranco  de  Regordilla,  and  skirts  the 
slopes  of  the  Sierra  de  Jaen.  29  M.  Torre  del  Campo ;  31  M.  Torre- 
donjimeno  C89(X)  inhab.).   It  then  turns  to  the  S.W. 

36  M.  Xartoi,  an  impoverished  town  with  13,000  inhab.,  once 
the  seat  of  a  hishop,  Ues  on  a  hill  above^the  river  Grande.  —  To 
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the  right,  as  we  proceed,  rises  the  precipitous  Pefion  de  los  Carva- 
jalea,  from  which,  accwding  to  tradition,  the  two  brothers  Carvajal, 
unjustly  conticted  of  murder,  were  thrown  by  order  of  Ferdinand  IV. 
of  Oaslile  in  1312.  Before  their  death  the  brothers  summoned  the 
king  to  meet  them  at  the  judgment  seat  of  God,  and  thus  Ferdi- 
nand, who  died  a  month  later,  received  the  surname  of  El  Empla- 
zado  ('the  summoned'). 

Beyond  (45  M.)  Vado-Jain  the  train  crosses  the  Sierra  Qrande 
and  then  descends  to  (51  M.)  Alcaudete.  Thence  it  runs  to  the  N.W., 
through  a  hilly  district  watered  by  the  Guadajoz.  62  M.  Luque-Baena, 
the  station  for  the  village  of  Luque^  which  lies  to  the  left  in  the 
Sierra  de  Luqne,  and  for  (right)  Baena^  a  town  with  11,000  inhab. 
in  the  province  oP  Cordova.  —  68  M.  Dona  Mencia.  —  75  M.  Cobra, 
the  Algabro  of  the  ancients,  is  a  town  of  11,100  inhab.,  prettily 
situated  on  the  S.£.  spurs  of  the  Sierra  de  MontiUa  and  on  the  N. 
slope  of  the  Sierra  de  C4ibra*  The  latter  range  extends  to  the  £.  to  La 
Cima  de  CtimL,  a  summit  mentioned  by  Cervantes  in  'Don  Quixote'. 

The  railway  now  enters  the  basin  of  the  Genii  (p.  334),  crosses 
tl^e  river  Cobra  and  the  Siexra  de  Cabra,  and  reaches  (82  M.)  Lu- 
ee&a,  a  pleasant^looking  town  of  18,200  inhab.,  where  Boabdil  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  In  14^  (see  p.  335).  The  making  of 
lamps  is  the  most  important  of  its  varied  industries.  —  88  M.  Zapa- 
teros ;  95  M.  Campo  ReaL 

98  M.  Puenie  Qeml^  see  p.  319. 


35.  Cordova. 

Railway  Stations.  1.  EOaeidn  de  Madrid^  Sevilla^  y  Ualoffa  (PI.  B,  C,  1; 
*Beit&araBi,  d^j.  8  p.),  for  «11  the  Andaiusian  trains;  2.  Estaddn  de  Cer- 
cadiUa  (PK  A,  2),  for  the  railway  to  B^lmez  and  Almorchon  (p.  303).  Both 
stations  lie  to  the  N.E.  of  the  town.  Omnibus  General  (p.  xvij  to  the  hotels 
50c.:  each  trunk  under  66 lbs.  50c.;  under  110 lbs.  1  p.  (bargain  advisable). 

Hotels  (bargaining  necessary;  comp.  p.  xx).  *Fonda  Sdiza  (PI.  a;  C,2), 
kept  by  a  Swiss  (Ikieini),  in  the  narrow  Calle  del  Paraiso,  first-class,  pens. 

"  "  ~ is 


in  the  Paseo  del  Gran  Gapitan  and  unpretending.  —  Cabas  db  Huespedbs, 


all  three  in  the  Paseo  del  Gran  Oapitan ;  *Ce^f4'Re$tttui*ant  Suizc^  O&lle  Am- 
brosio  de  Morales  (kept  by  l*««in»,  see  above).  —  ConJiUria  Buiza,  oppo- 
site the  Is^t-mentioned  caf^.  —  MonliUa  Wine  (p.  819),  a  kind  of  sherry,  is 
celebrated  for  its  bouquet. 

PMt  and  Telefiraph  Ofdoe  (PI.  D,  3),  Plazuela  de  Seneca.  '■ 

BookMll«rB :  Mrreria  del  Diario  de  Cdrdoba,  Calle  de  la  lAbreria.  — 
Photographa :   Tomd*  Jfollna,  Calle  del  Conde  Gondomar  1. 

Bankers:  Pedro  Lopez  4  hijos;  Banco  de  EepaHa  (Sucoursal);  Amador^ 
Furrieh  9  ViSiae. 

Shopa.  The  silver-filigree  work  of  Cordova  has  been  famous  ever  since 
the  days  of  ttie  Moors.  *CordOvftn'  and  'Morocco'  leather  are  now,  however, 
better  obtained  in  Tangier  (p.  381). 

20* 
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Oabft,  Tariff  within  the  town.  With  one  horaeb  per  drive,  1-2  pew, 
1,  3-4  pers.  I'/s  p.,  after  midnight  2  and  2V2  p. ;  per  hr.  2,  2V2,  o,  and  4 p. 
With  two  horses,  1-4  pers.,  2,  4,  3,  5  p.  Trunk  under  66  lbs.  oOc,  under 
110  lbs.  Ipo  small  baggage  free.    Prices  are  raised  during  the  Feria. 

Theatre.  Cfrcm  Teatro  (PI.  G,  2),  Paseo  del  Gran  Oapitan.  —  Flaza  de 
Torot  (PI.  B,  C,  2),  to  the  N.B.  of  the  Paseo  del  Grau  Gapitan.  'Corridas' 
are  given  during  the  F&ria^  the  great  fair  held  twice  yearly  (May  25-27th 
and  Sept.  25-27th)  in  the  Campo  de  la  Victoria. 

British  Yica-Oonsul,  Richard  EthoU  Carr. 

Frinc»al  Attractions  (one  day).  Cathedral  (p.  309) ;  Bridge  of  Cala- 
horra  (p.  317);  Pateo  del  Gran  Capitan  (p.  309)-,  Paseo  4e  la  Victoria  (p.  309). 

Cdrdova,  ca?a  de  guerrera  gente 
x^  Y  de  sabidurfa  Clara  fuente. 

Z^^        C/f^5)   f^<'«o  ^f  Cordova). 
Cdrdova  (390  ft.),  Spau.  Cdrdoha,  the  capital  of  a  province  and 
a  bishop's  see,  is  a  city  of  60,000  inhab.,  lyin^  at  the  base  Of  the 
Sierra  de  Cdrdoba,  a  spur  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  on  a  plain  sloping 
gently  to  the  Guadalquivir.    The  traveller  whose  expectation  is  on 
tiptoe  as  he  enters  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Moors  will  probably 
be  disappointed  in  all  but  the  cathedral,  the  former  mofique,  which 
is  still,  in  spite  of  all  defacement,  the  most  imposing  monument 
of  its  time.    Witli  the  exception  of  a  few  Moorish  doors  and  Arabic 
inscriptions,  the  Christian  Spaniard  ha6  either  marred  or  destroyed 
all  else  that  would  recall  the  Mecca  of  the  West,  the  oncO  celebrated 
nursery  of  science  and  art.    The  city  now  presents  a  mournful  pic- 
ture of  departed  greatness;  it  is,  as  Th^ophile  Gautier  expresses  it, 
nothing  but  *le  squelette  blanchtf  et  calcin^*  of  its  former  self.   The 
streets  are  rough  and  narrow,  the  plazas  are  small,  the  houses  are  low 
and  whitewashed ,  the  city^Walis  are  iii  ruins,  the  'solares'  of  the 
once  powerful  noblesse  are  vacant.   The  view  of  th^  Sierra  te  the 
N.  and  of  the  *Great  River'  to  the  S.  is,  however,  a  possession  that 
time  cannot  destroy,  and  the  patios,  with  their  flowers  and  orange 

trees,  are  often  attractive. 

In  his  poem  on  the  Second  Punic  War  Silius  Italicus  writes:  *nec  decna 
aurifersB  cessavit  Corduba  terris.*  It  "^as  a  place  of  considerable  wealth 
and  commerce,  and  the  so-called  ae*  Corditbetue^  a  kind  of  amalgam,  waa 
widely  known.  In  B.  G.  152  Gordo va  was  captured  by  U.  UarcdltUj  who 
settled  it  with  Eoman  cCTonists,  and'rtordBr  the'  name  of  CoUmia  Pa^da 
made  it  the  capital  of  Hispania  Ulterior.  In  consemience  of  its  espousal  of 
the  cause  of  Pompey,  it  was  occupied  by  Geesar's  lieutepant  Marcriltu  after 
the  battle  a# Miinda i^,«82i)  and«sharplx  dispip^ned.  It  soon  recovered, 
and  in  the  imperial  epoch  alternated  ^ith  Gartagena  (p.  290)  aa  theof^ital 
of  the^provuice  of  Bsetiea.  Under  Vespasian  it  became  the  seat  of  the 
provinckl  legislature.  Leovigild  took  the  town  in  571  from  the  Byzantines 
and  made  it  an  episcopal  see.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  Visigothie  kingdom, 
Gordova  fell  a  prey  to  Mugith  ar-Rvmi^  who  was  assisted  by  the  many  Jewish 
residents.  It  was  at  first  subject  to  the  caliphate  of  DaoMacns,  bat  heeame 
independeut  in  766  tmd«r  the  JBmir  'Abderrakmdn  L.  of  the  howe  ef  the 
^^yyodet.  'Ahderrahmdn  III.  (912-961)  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  capital 
of  vltttt  ^^*  :^^  GordoVa  and  metropolis  of  Moorish  Spain.  la  thi»  ooign 
centre  «f^«i**^^"^^'y  became  one  of  the  wealihi est  cities  ofBurope  and  a 

^^^IyU^^^I^?^'^^^}^^^^*^^^^'^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^  The  decay  of 

and  tie  troong  ^\  )?*?  >*  ™  «a«ked  by  the  followers  of  Mohanmed  J  I. 

*'oop8  of  SuMmdn.    The  dynasty   of  the  Omayyades  was  over- 
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:  thrown  in  1031.  Cordova  declared  itself  a  republic  under  the  guidance  of 
members  of  the  DJahwar  Family,  but  became  subject  to  Seville  in  1078. 
In  1091  began  the  lordship  of  the  AlmorcnidMy  who  had  been  summoned 
from  Africa  to  aid  in  resisting  the  Christians,  and  these  wer«  overthrown 
in  1148  by  the  Almohadei^  another  Berber  sect  led  hr'AbddmHinin.  A  period 
w»3  put  to  the  Moorish  rale  in  Cordova  on  June  29th,  1236,  when  St.  Fer- 
dinand captured  the  city.    The  banished  Moors  took  refuge  in  Granada 

^        (seep.  S36)  and  were  replaced  by  Christian  settlers,  under  whom  the  town 

^        persistently  declined.    The  magnificent  buildings,  the  marvels  of  which 
are  celebrated  by  Arabic  writers  with  Oriental  hyperbole,  fell  into  ruins ; 

I         the  irrigation-works  were  neglected,  and  the  once  exuberantly  fertile  cam- 

;  pi2a  became  a  barren  steppe. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  natives  of  Cordova  may  be  mentioned 
Seneca,  the  Roman  philosopher ;  Lttean,  the  Stoic  and  author  of  the  *Fhar- 

f  salia*;  AverroSi,  the  famous  translator  and  expounder  of  Ari«totle,   cele* 

brated  by  Dante  in  his  *Infemo^  (Canto  iv ;  *Averrois  che  il  gran  oomento 
feo')&  AisJiOy  the  poetess;  the  Babbi  Mom  Uatmonides  (1139);  Jttan  de  Mena 
(ea.  1411-56),  author  of  *E1  Laberinto\  an  allegorical  poem  in  which  Cordova 
is  called  *la  Jtor  de  taber  p  de  eahaUtria'' ;  the  authors  Lofenzo  de  Sepiilveda 
(d.  1974)  and  Luis  de  Gomgora  (1561-1627);  and  the  painters  Pablo  de  Cispedet 
(1538-1608)  and  Juan  de  Valdd*  Leal  (1630-91).  The  'Gran  Capitan'  Oonsalvo, 
though  born  at  Montilla  (p.  319),  is  also  closely  connected  with  Cordova, 
where  he  was  baptized. 

Ftom  the  Main  Railway  Station  (PI.  B,  0,  1)  the  new  Paseo  de 
la  Victorio  (PI.  B,  1-3),  affording  a  fine  view  of  the  Sierra  Morena, 
leads  to  the  S.  to  the  Puerta  de  Almod6var  (^l.  B,  3),  a  relic  of  the 
lately  destroyed  Moorish  wall.  —  The  Ronda  de  los  Tejares  (PI.  B, 
0,  2),  diverging  to  the  left  from  this  paseo,  about  i/4  M.  from  the 
station,  leads  past  the  Plaza  de  Toros  (p.  308)  to  the  *Faseo  del 
Gran  Capitan  (PL  0,  2),  a  frequented  promenade,  planted  with 
palms  and  orange-trees.  On  its  E.  side  are  the  hotels  and  caf^s 
mentioned  at  p.  307.  On  its  W.  side  stands  the  Colboiata  db  SA^ 
Hip6lito,  built  by  Alfonso  XI.  after  the  battle  of  the  Salado  (1340) 
and  modernized  in  1729.  It  contains  an  Ecce  Homo  by  Valdes  Leal, 
the  tomb  of  the  historian  Amhrodo  de  Morales  (1613-91),  and 
those  of  Ferdinand  IV.  and  Alfonso  XL,  transferred  hither  from 
the  Capilla  Real  of  the  cathedral  (p.  315).  Adjacent  is  the  Oran 
Teatro.  A  little  farther  to  the  S.  is  the  church  of  San  Nicolds  de  la 
Villa,  with  a  handsome  octagonal  and  embattled  tower. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  E.  along  the  Calle  del  Oonde  Gondo- 
mar,  at  the  end  of  which,  near  the  H6tel  Suizo.  we  turn  to  the 
right  into  the  Calle  de  Jesus  Maria  (PI.  C,  2,  3).  By  following  the 
line  of  streets  continuing  this  towards  the  S.,  we  soon  reach  the 
cathedral.  In  the  Calle  C^spedes  (PI.  0,  3)  are  some  remains  of 
Moorish  Baths. 

The  ♦♦Cathedral  (PI.  C,  3,  4;  closed  1-2  p.m.),  formerly  the 
Mesdjid  al'Djdmi'a  ('chief  mosque')  of  the  Moors,  is  the  largest  and 
most  noble  monument  of  the  religious  architecture  of  the  Arabs 
of  Spain ,  and  second  in  size  to  the  Kaaba  of  Mecca  alone  among 
all  the  mosques  of  Islam.  It  is  due,  both  in  conception  and  execu- 
tion, to  the  dynasty  of  the  Omayyades. .  When  the  Moors  captured 
Cordova  they  found  this  site,  close  to  the  N.  bank  of  the  Guadal- 
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quivir,  occupied  "by  the  Yisigothic  Church  of  St,  Vincent.  Accord- 
ing to  some  -writers,  it  was  this  spot  that  was  fortified  by  the 
400  Christians,  who  offered  the  Moors  an  obstinate  resistance 
for  three  months  after  the  rest  of  the  city  had  been  taken ;  and 
their  final  death  by  fire  gare  the  church  its  surname  *of  the 
captives'  or  *of  the  burned'.  It  is  more  likely,  however,  that  the 
scene  of  this  last  despairing  effort  of  the  Visigoths  in  Andalusia 
was  the  church  of  San  Acisclo,  to  the  N.W.  of  the  city,  near  the 
Sierra  de  Cordoba. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  the  surrender  of  the  city  was  that  the 
Christians  (Arab.  Adjemi,  strangers)  should  be  allowed  to  retain  the 
exclusive  use  of  their  churches.  The  Moors,  however,  took  pos- 
session of  half  the  church  of  San  Vincente;  and  ^Abderrahmdn  /., 
founder  of  the  Omayyad  dynasty,  purchased  the  other  half  from  the 
Christians  in  785,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  erection  of  a 
Mohammedan  temple,  which  should  be  the  religious  centre  of  the 
Faithful  in  Spain  and  divert  the  stream  of  pilgrims  from  Mecca  to 
Cordova.  Up  to  that  period  there  had  been  no  specifically  Arabian 
style  of  architecture.  The  Arabs  had  hitherto  practically  followed 
the  models  of  Rome  and  still  more  of  Byzantium,  though  'in  the 
shapes  of  the  arches  and  domes  and  in  certain  other  elements  there 
were  already  manifest  the  first  traces  of  the  characteristic  Moorish 
fancy  ^nd  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  Islam,  which  were  to 
reach  their  glorious  apogee  in  the  third  mihrab  of  the  Mosque  of 
Cordova  and  in  the  arabesques  and  vaulting  of  the  Alhambra. 

The  'Zeoa't  or  'House  of  Purification'  of  'Abderrahman,  which 
was  constructed  mainly  of  the  columns  and  other  materials  of  the 
Christian  church,  occupied  only  about  the  fifth  part  of  the  present 
building.  It  contained  10  rows  of  columns,  dividing  it  longitudin- 
ally into  eleven,  and  transversely  into  (probably)  twelve  aisles  or 
alleys.  The  central  aisle  was  a  little  wider  than  the  others,  and  a 
short  prolongation  of  it,  projecting  beyond  the  enclosing  wall, 
formed  the  Mihrab  or  prayer-recess. 

This  building,  which  was  adjoined  on  the  N.  by  a  Court  of 
Ablutions  (Arab.  Haram,  sacred  enclosure ;  Span.  Patio  de  las  Ab- 
luciones),  was  nearly  complete  at  the  death  of  'Abderrahman  (788). 
His  successor  Hisham  J.  erected  the  tower  (al-mindr  or  es-sauma^ay 
here  generally  named  ul-kadtma,  or  the  ancient)  for  the  Muezzin 
(crier  of  prayers);  he  also  furnished  a  place  of  prayer  for  women 
(as-sakifa^  an  'open  gallery')  and  placed  a  fountain  (al-midd)  in 
the  middle  of  the  court. 

The  Bftosque  of 'Abderrahm&n  I.,  however,  soon  became  inade- 
quate for  the  population  of  Cordova,  which  was  steadily  increased 
by  accessions  from  Syria,   Arabia,  and  Africa.    'Abderrahmdn  II., 

(Don  QuixotL*T«1*!?  "^^t  *®.*  Spanish  proverb,  quoted  by  Cervantes 
place  to  another.  *"*^  *  ^***  ^^  ^*^*^  **^  saunter  idly  from  one 
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therefore,  undertook  an  expansion  of  the  Zeca  towards  the  S.,  by 
adding  seven  aisles  to  the  original  ten  rows  and  making  a  new 
mihrab.  The  mosque  as  thus  enlarged  extended  to  the  present 
Capilla  de  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Villayiciosa  (p.  316)  and  contained 
80  columns  more  than  the  old  one.  It  was  building  from  833  to 
the  month  of  Djumada  in  848. 

The  succeeding  ruler,  Abu  'Abdullah  Mohammed  L,  restored  the 
original  building  and  began  the  decoration  of  gates  and  walls.  He 
also  built  the  Malui)jra ,  or  railed  platform  reserved  for  the  caliph 
and  his  court,  and  the  Mbdt,  a  covered  passage  by  which  the  caliph 
could  reach  the  Maks^ra  from  the  Alcazar  (p.  317)  in  order  to  offer 
his  weekly  (khotba ;  on  Friday)  or  daily  prayers  (as-saldt), 

'Abderrahman  III.,  surname^  an^Ndsify  the  greatest  of  the 
Omayyads  and  the  creator  of  the  wondrous  palace  and  suburb  of 
az-Zahra  (p.  318),  built  another  tower,  in  place  of  that  which  had 
been  damaged  by  an  earthquake  in  880,  and  furnished  it  with  the 
Mddheneh^  or  room  for  the  Muezzin  (p.  310),  and  with  two  stair- 
cases, one  for  the  ascent  and  one  for  the  descent.  He  also  (958) 
restored  and  strengthened  the  court^fagade  of  the  temple,  as  is 
recorded  by  an  inscribed  tablet  adjoining  the  Puerta  de  las  Palmas 
(p.  313). 

The  finest  expansion  of  the  mosque  was,  however,  due  to  the 
Caliph  al-Hakim  //.  ai-Mo8tansir'hilWiy  who  in  961  et  seq.  caused 
it  to  be  nearly  doubled  in  extent  by  adding  14  new  rows  of  columns 
on  the  S.  side.  This  addition  was  effected  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  his  'hidjib'  (maire  du  palais)  Dja'far  ibn  'Abderrahmdn 
eS'Siklahi,  H&kim  also  erected  a  new  Maksdra  (the  dimensions  and 
description  of  which  form  a  favourite  theme  of  Arab  authors),  a 
new  Sdbdt,  and  a  third  Mihrdb^  which  is  still  perfect  and  is  with 
justice  regarded  as  the  gem  of  the  whole  building.  For  the  mosaics 
the  Greek  emperor  at  Constantinople  sent  skilled  workmen  and 
320  cwtfi.  of  mosaic  tesserm.  Four  years  and  three  months  were 
spent  on  these  works,  and  when  they  were  complete  Arabic  writers 
could  assert  of  the  Mosque  of  Cordova  that  'in  all  the  lands  of  Islam 
there  was  none  of  equal  size,  none  more  admirable  in  point  of  work, 
construction,  and  durability.' 

Up  to  this  time  all  the  extensions  of  the  mosque  had  been  made 
in  the  direction  from  N.  to  S. ;  the  breadth  of  the  original  building 
and  its  main  axis  had  not  been  altered.  A  farther  prolongation 
towards  the  S.  was  hardly  practicable,  as  the  new  mihrab,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  declivity  of  the  site,  was  already  high  above  the 
level  of  the  ground.  No  obstacle,  however,  stood  in  the  way  of 
such  an  expansion  towards  the  E.  as  was  accomplished  (987-990) 
by  Al-Mansdr,  the  *hadjib'  of  the  weak  Caliph  Hisham  11.  This 
consisted  of  eight  new  rows  of  columns  from  N.  to  S.,  so  that  the 
mosque  now  contained  19  aisles  in  its  length  and  35  in  its  breadth. 
The  court  was  correspondingly  enlarged. 
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This  addition  completed  the  huge  building.  It  also,  however, 
marked  the  beginning  of  its  decline,  as  is  shown  in  the  conven- 
tional, and  often  debased  treatment  of  individual  members.  Moreover, 
while  the  necessary  space  for  worshippers  was  furnished  on  a  large 
scale,  the  Mihrdbj  or  Holy  of  Holies,  was  displaced  from  its  natural 
central  position,  and  the  apparent  axis  of  the  building  was  falsified. 
At  tbe  same  time  this  extension  increased  the  general  impression 
of  endless  space  and  made  the  mosque  a  veritable  'forest  of  columns'. 

On  the  capture  of  Cordova  by  St.  Ferdinand  in  1238  the  mosque 
was  consecrated  to  the  Virgen  de  la  Asuncidn.  The  various  changes 
and  mutilations  it  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Christians  will  be 
duly  noted  in  the  following  description  of  Its  details. 

The  ground-plan  of  the  building  forms  a  rectangle  about  570  ft. 
in  length  and  425  ft.  in  width,  thus  having  an  area  approximately 
equal  to  that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  Of  this  about  one-third  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  large  court,  the  other  two-thirds  by  the  mosque  itself. 
Court  and  mosque  are  surrounded  by  an  embattled  wall,  strengtb- 
ened  by  35  tower-like  buttresses.  On  all  sides  except  the  N.  this 
wall  stands  on  massive  substructures  or  terraces ;  it  varies  in  height 
from  30  ft.  to  65  ft.  The  buttresses  are  11  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom 
and  7  ft.  wide  at  the  top.  The  triangular  or  flame-shaped  battle- 
ments are  33  inches  in  height.  The  exterior  thus  forms,  as  in  most 
Oriental  buildings,  a  monotonous  and  almost  unadorned  mass  of 
masonry,  of  a  fortress-like  and  forbidding  character.  The  object  of 
the  building  is  indicated  only  by  the  tower  and  by  the  numerons^ 
Gates  on  the  W.,  E.,  and  N.  sides,  between  each  pair  of  which  there 
was  once  an  arched  window.  The  gates,  of  which  there  were  orig- 
inally 22,  were  surmounted  by  richly  -  adorned  horseshoe  arches 
and  furnished  with  bronze-mounted  doors. 

Of  these  gates  there  are  still  extant  the  following.  W.  side,  in 
the  Calle  de  Torrijos  (formerly  de  Palacio) :  Postigo  dt  la  Leche, 
Postigo  dt  lo8  Deanes,  Postigo  de  San  Esteban,  Postigo  de  San 
Miguel,  Puerto  de  Palacio.  —  E.  side,  in  the  Calle  del  Meson  del 
Sol,  approached  by  a  terrace  and  flights  of  steps :  Postigo  de  Santa 
Catalina^  Puerto  Maitina,  Postigo  del  Sagrario.  On  these  three,  as 
well  as  on  the  other  and  walled  -  up  gates  of  this  side,  are  pre- 
served Arabic  inscriptions  and  Roman  milestones  from  the  old  road 
to  Cadiz.  —  N.  side,  in  the  Calle  del  Perd6n :  Puerta  de  Canigordo, 
Puerta  del  Perddn. 

The  most  interesting  of  alt  the  gates  is  theffticrto  del  Perd6n, 
leading  to  the  Court  of  Oranges.  It  is  13  ft.  wide  and  25  ft.  high, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  bell- tower.  Its  horseshoe  arches  and  Moorish 
decoration  seem  to  stamp  it  at  first  sight  as  an  Arab  work ;  but  the 
various  inscriptions  and  images  of  saints  show  its  real  origin.  It 
J^as,  in  fact,  erected  in  1377  by  King  Henry  of  Trastamara  in  imi- 
T>w  ^  A  ?®  similar  gate  at  Seville  Cathedral.  The  •Doors  are 
piatea  with  copper,  and  the  knockers  (Hlamad  ores')  are  of  the  same 
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material.  On  the  copper  plating  are  the  word  'Dens',  in  Gothic 
characters,  and  the  Cuflc  inscription  Hhe  lordship  belongs  to  Allah 
and  his  protection'. 

The  Campanario  or  Bell  Tower,  which  is  300  ft.  high,  takes  the 
place  of  the  mnch  lower  minaret  (al-minar)  of  'Ahderrahmlln  III. 
(p.  311).  The  latter,  like  the  Giralda  of  Seville  (p.  400),  consisted 
of  several  stages  of  eqnal  diameter,  and  was  surmounted  by  silvered 
and  gilded  balls  and  by  open  lilies  crowned  with  a  golden  pome- 
granate. The  form  of  this  tower  being  unsuitable  for  Christian 
worship,  the  greater  part  of  it  was  taken  down  in  1547 ;  and  the 
present  tower,  designed  by  Heman  Ruiz  (p.  316),  was  erected  in- 
stead in  1593  et  seq.  The  earthquake  of  Lisbon  (Nov.  1st,  1755) 
necessitated  considerable  repairs  and  modification.  At  the  top  is 
a  figure  of  St.  Raphael  (p.  317),  with  a  vane. 

The  entrance  to  the  tower  is  on  the  E.  side  (adm.  70  c.) ;  it  is  ascended 
by  225  steps.  The  top  affords  a  good  birdVeye  view  of  the  mosque  itself, 
with  its  modem  roofs  (comp.  p.  316),  and  commands  a  wide  panorama  of 
the  city,  the  river,  and  the  mountains,  and  over  the  desolate  eampina  to 
the  Moorish  castle  of  Almod6var  (p.  304)  on  the  W. 

The  ♦Patio  db  los  Nabanjos  ('court  of  oranges'),  the  former 
court  of  ablutions  (p.  310),  is  the  first  great  surprize  that  the  in- 
terior has  to  offer  after  the  dismal  appearance  of  the  outside.  Light, 
spacious,  well-shaded,  and  always  enlivened  by  a  few  groups  of 
quiet  Tisitors,  it  offers,  with  its  five  fountains,  its  green  turf,  its 
orange-trees,  and  its  palms,  a  characteristic  picture  of  Oriental  re- 
pose. It  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  colonnade  (clau$tro)y  the 
N.  walk  of  which  has,  however,  been  walled  up  and  now  serves  as 
the  chancery  of  the  cathedral  (officinaa).  On  the  fourth  side  (S.) 
stands  the  mosque  itself.  The  fountains  correspond  in  number  to 
the  Moorish  midas  (p.  310),  but  probably  occupy  different  positions. 

The  court  and  the  mosque  made  originally  one  whole.  The 
orange-trees,  planted  in  parallel  rows,  formed,  as  it  were,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  rows  of  columns  in  the  interior.  The  19  arched 
gateways,  now  reduced  to  three,  corresponded  to  the  19  aisles  or 
alleys.  .  The  character  of  these  gates  is  shown  by  the  last  portal  to 
the  E. ,  leading  from  the  cloister  into  the  easternmost  aisle  of  the 
mosque.  — The  main  entrance  to  the  mosque  is  the  Puerta  de  lasPal- 
ma$  (or  Arco  de  las  Bendiciones)^  which  is  immediately  opposite  the 
Puerta  del  Perd6n  (p.  312)  and  opens  on  the  original  central  aisle 
of  the  mosque,  with  the  mihr^b.  This  portal  was  originally  Moorish 
but  was  ornamented  by  Henry  II.  in  the  Mud^jar  style  and  provided 
with  images  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Archangel  Gabriel. 

The  Intebior  of  the  Mosque  resembles  in  its  arrangement  that 
of  the  older  Egyptian  mosques.  It  forms  the  second  great  surprize 
of  the  visitor  in  spite  of  its  moderate  height  (38  ft.),  in  spite  of  the 
destruction  of  the  perspective  by  the  Christian  additions,  in  spite 
of  the  simple  tiles  that  replace  the  original  rich  mosaic  flooring,  in 
spite  of  the  monotony  of  the  characterless  modern  vaulting.  For  the 
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forest  of  columns  seems  endless  in  the  subdued  light.  The  visitor 
should  absorb  the  general  effect  before  proceeding  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  details. 

The  Columns,  of  which  there  are  still  850  or  more,  are  tradi- 
tionally reported  to  have  been  brought  from  the  East  and  the  West, 
from  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  firom  the  old  Roman  temples  of  S.  France, 
and  from  the  churches  of  Spanish  towns  captured  by  the  Moors. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  nearly  all  obtained  at  Cabra  (p.  307) 
and  in  other  Andalusian  quarries.  They  show  the  greatest  diversity, 
not  only  in  material  (marble,  porphyry,  jasper,  breccia)  but  also  in 
style.  A  few  late-Roman  and  Visigothic  capitals  are  found  among 
innumerable  varieties  of  Byzantine  and  Saracenic  workmanship. 
The  shafts  are  usually  smooth,  though  a  few  are  twisted ;  none  have 
bases.  As  the  columns  are  only  about  13  ft.  in  height,  a  double  row 
of  arches  had  to  be  interposed  between  them  and  the  roof.  The 
lower  tiers  of  arches  spring  from  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  while 
the  upper  rows  are  supported  by  high  pillar-like  imposts  placed  on 
the  tops  of  the  columns.  The  lower  arches  are  in  the  horseshoe  form, 
the  upper  arches  are  round-headed.  The  general  effect  is  one  of 
singular  and  vigorous  life ;  the  flowing  nature  of  the  arches  above 
the  motionless  and  upright  columns  recalls  the  crossing  and  inter- 
lacing jets  of  innumerable  fountains. 

The  19  Aisles  are  all  of  the  same  height  and  width,  except  the 
original  central  aisle  leading  to  the  mihrab  and  the  two  adjoining 
it  on  either  side.  The  Teansvbese  Aisles  are  so  narrow  as  to  be 
little  more  than  corridors  or  passages.  The  columns  and  arches 
were  devoid  of  ornamentation,  except  that  the  latter  were  painted 
red  and  white.  This  served  to  throw  into  greater  relief  the  Ceilino, 
the  prime  glory  of  the  building.  The  open-work  roof  was  made  of 
larch  wood  and  richly  painted  in  red  and  gold.  Arabic  writers,  prob- 
ably with  some  exaggeration,  assert  that  280  chandeliers  with  7425 
lamps  hung  from  the  roof,  and  expatiate  on  the  enormous  quantity 
of  oil  that  was  consumed  daily.  *The  gold  shines  from  the  ceiling 
like  fire ;  it  blazes  like  the  lightning  when  it  darts  across  the  clouds.' 

As  in  all  mosques,  the  culminating  point  of  the  decoration  was 
the  holy  Mihrdh,  or  prayer-niche,  also  called  Kibla  (south),  because 
its  axis  was  directed  towards  Mecca.  The  mihrab  was  enclosed  by 
the  maksOra  (p.  311). 

The  first  mihr&b  (see  p.  310)  has  entirely  disappeared.  The 
second  mihrab,  constructed  under  'Abderrahmin  II.  (p.  311),  was 
sadly  mutilated  by  the  first  Christian  additions  to  the  mosque 
(p.  316),  but  its  *Vbbtibule  (Vestibulo  del  Segundo  Mihrab)^  with 
its  superb  shell-vaulting,  has  lately  been  freed  from  disfigurements 
and  carefully  restored  ri892). 

r    ^AV\  *^"^   **MiHBAB  (Mihrab  Nuevo) ,  erected  by   Al-H&kim 

Ip.  oil),  is  a  small  chapel-like  structure  with  seven  sides,  the  sacred 

naracter  of  which  was  emphasized  by  a  vestibule  and  two  side 
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rooms.  The  preservation  of  this  maryel  of  Moorisli  art  is  due  partly 
to  the  fact  that  the  vestibule  was  conyerted  by  the  Christians  into 
the  Capilla  dt  San  PedrOj  of  which  the  mihrab  itself  became  the 
sacristy,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  altar  of  this  chapel  concealed 
and  protected  the  mosaic-wall  of  the  mihr&b  down  to  1816.  These 
chambers  have  now  been  freed  from  disfiguring  additions,  and  are 
very  effective  both  as  a  whole  and  in  detail,  though  the  restoration 
they  underwent  in  1816  was  very  inadequate  (fee  to  the  sacristan 
for  opening  the  gate  V2~lj?*)*  ^^  interlacing  arches  of  the  vesti- 
hale  rest  upon  marble  columns ;  the  dome  is  in  the  form  of  a  pine- 
apple ;  the  walls  are  covered  by  brilliantly  coloured  mosaics,  inter- 
sected by  Arabic  inscriptions.  These  fine  mosaics  were  executed 
by  Byzantine  workmen,  but  the  attempts  at  restoration  are  very  un- 
satisfactory, r— ^  The  beauty  of  the  vestibule  is,  however,  trans- 
cended by  that  of  the  mihr&b  itself,  a  small  recess  about  14  ft.  in 
diameter.  The  ceiling  (kubba)y  28  ft.  above  the  floor,  consists  of  a 
block  of  white  marble  hollowed  out  into  the  form  of  a  shell.  The 
magnificent  entrance-archway  rests  upon  two  green  and  two  blue 
columns  taken  from  one  of  the  earlier  mihr&bs.  The  walls  are 
panelled  with  richly  carved  marble.  The  white  marble  pavement 
is  worn  by  the  devotion  of  the  pilgrims,  who  made  a  sevenfold 
circuit  of  its  walls  on  their  knees ;  hence  the  Christians  scornfully 
named  it  the  Capilla  del  Zancarrdn  (*of  the  bare  bone*).  —  The 
E.  side-chamber,  now  the  Capilla  de  la  Cena^  formerly  contained 
the  magnificent  Moorish  pulpit  (al-Mimbar)y  which  Ambrosio  de 
Morales  called  the  Silla  del  Rey  Almansor,  It  was  a  desk  mounted 
on  wheels  and  bearing  a  splendid  copy  of  the  Koran,  written  by 
the  Caliph  Omar,  second  in  descent  from  the  Prophet,  and  sprinkled 
with  his  blood.  —  The  Sdbdt  (p.  311),  which  ended  at  the  W.  side 
chamber,  has  now  vanished,  like  the  pulpit  and  the  maksiira. 
Along  with  the  rooms  for  the  attendants  of  the  temple,  this  origin- 
ally occupied  two  of  the  transverse  rows,  now  converted  into  chapels. 

The  alterations  of  the  Christian  Spaniards  were  at  first  limited 
to  the  construction  of  a  few  chapels  in  the  outermost  aisles  of  the 
mosque.  Some  of  these  were  built  against  the  partition-wall  be- 
tween the  original  mosque  and  the  extension  of  Al-MansCir  (p.  311), 
the  place  of  which  is  recognizable  by  the  remains  of  the  old  E.  Gate, 
As  early  as  1260,  however,  it  was  found  that  the  needs  of  the 
Christian  ritual  demanded  a  choir-  and  to  make  room  for  this  were 
sacrificed  the  vestibule  of  the  second  mihrllb  (p.  314)  and  parts  of 
the  adjoining  six  aisles.  A  relic  of  this  building  is  found  in  the 
Capilla  de  NuesUra  Sefiora  de  Villavidosa,  which  was  erected  in  the 
Mud^jar  style  by  Moorish  workmen  as  the  Capilla  Mayor,  To  this 
was  soon  added  the  sacristy,  now  the  Capilla  de  San  Pablo ^  which 
enclosed  the  Capilla  Real  (1371),  erected  by  Henry  of  Trastamara 
for  the  tombs  of  Ferdinand  IV.  and  Alfonso  XI.  (p.  309). 

The  century  of  reaction  against  the  Reformation  finally  brought 
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the  Renaissance  Choib,  which,  with  its  Capilla  Mayor  and  a  Tran- 
sept (crucero),  was  260  ft.  long  and  displaced  no  fewer  than  63  col- 
umns. The  Town  Council  of  Cordova  in  vain  threatened  with 
death  all  those  who  should  help  in  this  work.  Charles  V.,  with  an 
imperfect  understanding  of  the  situation,  gave  the  chapter  the  ne- 
cessary authority,  and  the  huilding  was  hegun  in  1523.  The  orig- 
inal plan  of  Heman  Ruiz  was  afterwards  partly  altered,  and  the 
work  was  not  finally  completed  till  1607.  Though  in  itself  a 
masterpiece  of  plateresque  architecture^  this  Cfinstian  choir  has 
lor  BVfer  destroyed  the  harmonious  proportions  of  the  mosqueT 
Charles  Y .  himself  expressed  this  feeling  in  the  words  he  addressed 
to  the  cathedral  chapter  on  visiting  Cordova  in  1626  :  *  You  have 
huilt  what  you  or  others  might  have  huilt  anywhere,  hut  you  have 
.destroyed  sometiiing  that  was  unique  in  the  Jgorld*.   .  " 

The  huilding  of  the  lofty  choir  naturally  involved  the  destruction 
of  part  of  the  roofs  of  the  aisles.  This  process  of  destruction  was 
ahetted  hy  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  leaden  gutters  separat- 
ing the  roof  of  one  aisle  from  those  of  its  neighhours.  The  lamen- 
tahle  result  was  the  thorough  dilapidation  of  the  Moorish  wooden 
ceiling,  which  had  to  he  replaced  in  1713  hy  the  present  feature- 
less vaulting. 

Few  of  the  Christian  Art  Treasures  of  the  huilding  are  of  mnch  value. 
The  fine  SilleiHa  in  the  Choib  was  executed  hy  Pedro  Comejo  (d.  1768)  in 
the  richest  baroque  style.  The  Pulpits ,  with  the  attributes  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, are  by  Miguel  Verdiguier  (1766).  The  Choir  Books  are  finely  illum- 
inated. The  silver  ChandeUer,  dating  from  1636,  weighs  400 lbs.  The 
elaborate  High  Altar^  by  Matias  Alonso  (1618),  is  adorned  with  a  painting 
by  Palomino. 

In  the  S.B.  corner  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Paksoquia,  or  parish-church. 

—  There  are  in  all  45  Latkkal  Chapels,  few  of  which  call  for  mention. 
The  Capilla  de  la  Cena  (p.  315)  contains  a  painting  of  the  Last  Supper  by 
C^spedes.  It  is  adjoined  on  the  left  by  the  8ala  Capitular^  with  a  fine 
statue  of  St  Theresa  by  Alonso  Gano  and  figures  of  eight  other  saints  by 
Jos^  de  Mora.  On  a  pillar  adjoining  the  Capilla  del  Santo  CHsto  del  Punto 
is  an  Annunciation  with  saints,  an  altar-piece  by  Pedro  de  Cdrdoba  (1475). 

—  In  the  pavement,  opposite  the  Capilla  de  San  Pablo  (p.  315),  is  the 
tomb  of  the  painter  Pablo  de  Cdspedes  (p.  309).  —  The  Crucifix,  visible 
on  a  column  in  the  fifth  row,  to  the  left  of  the  main  entrance,  is  said  to 
have  been  scratched  by  a  Christian  captive  with  his  finger-nails,  as  re- 
corded in  the  Latin  verses  inscribed  on  the  column.  —  The  Sacbistt  con- 
tains a  splendid  custodia  by  Enrique  de  Arphe  (1513),  which  is  not  shown 
except  by  special  permission. 


To  the  W.  of  the  cathedral ,  in  the  Calle  de  Torrijos ,  are  the 
church  of  San  Jacinto  (PI.  C,  4),  with  a  rich  Gothic  portal,  and 
La  China ,  or  the  foundling-hospital ,  officially  known  as  the  Casa 
Provincial  de  Expdaitos.  To  the  S.  is  the  large  Palacio  Episcopal 
(PI.  C,  4),  huilt  in  the  16th  cent,  and  renewed  in  1745.  The  Sola 
de  Audiencia  contains  portraits  of  all  the  bishops  of  Cordova.  The 
pretty  walled  garden  is  fuU  of  lemon-trees  trained  on  treUises. 
on  th     ^*u  ®  -^™*^0'  de  los  Rios  leads  between  the  Bishop's  Palace 

^ne  right  and  the  Seminario  de  San  Pelagio  on  the  left  to  the 
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Campoaanto  de  los  Mdrtires  (PI.  G,  4),  or  Campillo^  supposed  to  be 
the  spot  of  the  Christian  martyrdoms  under  the  Moors.  On  the  S. 
side  of  this  plaza ,  on  the  site  of  a  palace  of  the  Gothic  King  Rod- 
erick, lies  the  — 

Alc&zar  (PI.  C,  4),  an  extensive  pile  of  buildings,  with  massive 
walls  and  towers  and  gardens,  formerly  extending  on  the  N.E.  to 
the  cathedral.  The  S.  part  of  it  is  the  Moorish  Alcdzar  Viejo,  of 
which  little  remains  except  a  few  towers,  a  bath,  and  a  water 
conduit.  The  N.  part  is  the  Alcdzar  Nnevo,  built  by  Alfonso  XI.  in 
1328,  once  the  seat  of  the  Inquisition  and  now  a  prison.  On  the 
river,  by  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  latter,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Huerta 
del  Alcdzar,  now  in  private  hands  (fee  50  c).  This  should  be  visited 
for  the  sake  of  the  striking  picture  afforded  by  its  luxuriant  vege- 
tation, the  crumbling  ruins,  the  springs,  the  Torre  de  Paloma  (S.W.), 
and  the  Torre  del  Diablo  (N.E.).  —  From  the  Camposanto  de  los 
Mdrtires  we  may  proceed  to  the  S.W.  to  the  Barrio  del  Alcdzar 
Viejo,  whence  we  may  walk  towards  the  N.  to  the  Puerta  de  Almo' 
d6var  (p.  309),  or  go  on  through  the  Puerla  de  SevUla  (PI.  B,  4)  to 
the  Cementerio  (PI.  B,  4),  which  was  laid  out  in  1817. 

To  the  S.  of  the  cathedral  rises  the  Triunfo  (PI.  C,  4),  erected 
in  1765  in  honour  of  St.  Raphael,  the  patron-saint  of  Cordova,  by 
t^o  French  artists,  Graveton  and  Verdiguier.  Just  below  is  the 
Puerta  del  Puente,  a  Doric  triumphal  arch,  erected  by  Herrera  under 
Philip  II.  and  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Moorish  Bib  al-Kantara, 
The  reliefs  are  ascribed  to  Pietro  Torrigianiy  who,  however,  died 
in  1522.  This  gate  leads  to  the  Moorish  *Bridge  (Pi.  C,  D,  4), 
with  its  16  arches,  which  connects  Cordova  with  its  S.  suburb, 
Campo  de  la  Verdad,  The  bridge  Is  730  ft.  long  and  stands  on 
Roman  foundations.  From  the  middle  of  it  we  have  a  good  view 
of  the  Moorish  MillSj  on  the  Guadalquivir,  and  of  the  Mosque,  the 
massy  masonry  of  which ,  dominated  by  the  lofty  choir  and  the 
belfry ,  stands  out  clearly  against  the  background  of  the  Sierra  de 
Cordoba  (N.).  At  the  other  end  of  the  bridge  is  the  Calahorra  or 
Carrahola  (the  Iberian  Catagurris),  the  massive  ttte-de^ont  at  the 
beginning  of  the  road  to  Seville. 

From  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  cathedral  the  Carrera  del  Puente 
runs  to  the  N.E.  to  the  Pasio  de  Bibera  (PI.  D,  E,  3),  a  favourite 
promenade  of  the  lower  classes,  leading  along  the  Guadalquivir  to 
the  E.  to  a  weir  with  a  group  of  Moorish  mills  and  to  the  Capilla 
de  los  Mdrtires, 

Farther  to  the  E. ,  beyond  the  extensive  Campo  de  Madre  de 
l)ios ,  is  the  Santuario  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  Fuensnnta  (PI.  F,  3), 
where  a  much-frequented  festival  takes  place  on  Sept.  8- 10th. 

"We  now  proceed  to  the  N.,  skirting  the  remains  of  the  city-wall, 

to  the  church  of  El  Carmen  (PI.  E,  F,  2),  containing  a  fine  altar- 

■piece  by  Y aides  Leak ,  Or  we  may  follow  the  Calle  del  Sol  to  the 

W.  to  the  church  of  8arh  Pedro  (PI.  E,  3),  and  thence  thread  the 
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narrow  streets  to  the  N.W.  to  the  Corredera^  now  occupied  by  the 
Mercado  (PI.  D,  3),  hut  formerly  an  open  square,  surrounded  with 
arcades  and  used  for  tournaments  and  bull-flghts.  —  To  the  N.W. 
of  this  point  lies  the  Casa  de  Ayuntamiento  (PI.  3 ;  D,  2),  whence 
the  Calle  de  Alfaros  runs  to  the  N. ,  past  the  Fuerta  del  Rincdn 
(P1.D,  1,2;  1406),  to  the  large  Campo  db  la  Mercbd  (PI.  C,  D,  1). 
On  the  W.  side  of  this  lies  the  Hospicio  (poorhouse)  and  to  the 
N.E.  rises  the  Torre  de  Malmuerta  (PI.  D,  1) ,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  a  knight  in  1406  in  expiation  of  the  murder  of  his  wife. 

From  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  Campo  the  Calle  Osario,  continued 
by  the  Calle  Ramirez  Ayellanos,  leads  to  the  S.  to  the  Gothic  church 
of  San  Miguel  (PI.  C,  2) ,  the  S.  aisle  of  which  is  adjoined  by  a 
beautiful  chapel  in  the  Mud^jar  style.  Hence  we  return  through  the 
Calle  de  la  Plata  to  the  Calle  del  Conde  Gondomar  (p.  309). 

The  other  Churches  of  Cordova,  such  &8  Santa  Marina  (PI.  D,  1), 
San  Agy^tin  (PI.  E,  1),  and  San  Lorenzo  (PI.  E,  1,  2),  are  com- 
paratively uninteresting.  —  The  Museum  (PI.  D,  3),  in  the  Escuela 
Provincial  de  Bellas  Aries,  is  also  of  little  importance.  It  contains 
paintings  and  drawings  by  Zurbaran,  Bibera,  Castillo,  Cispedts, 
and  Juan  de  Mena ,  a  few  Roman  and  Moorish  monuments  and  in- 
scriptions, a  stag  of  bronze,  and  other  antiquities  (fee  60  c).  In 
the  Plaza  del  Potro ,  in  front  of  the  museum ,  stands  a  Fountain, 
with  the  figure  of  a  colt,  the  cognizance  of  Cordova,  as  mentioned 
by  Cervantes.  —  A  few  of  the  Private  Houses  deserve  notice,  such 
as  that  of  Jer6nimo  Faez,  in  the  plaza  of  that  name  (PI.  C,  D,  3),  with 
its  handsome  Renaissance  portal,  and  those  of  Don  Juan  Coride,  the 
Marquis  de  Villaseca,  and  the  Conde  del  Aguila.  —  The  HospitaIi 
del  Cardenal  or  Hospital  de  Agudos  (PI.  C,  3)  contains  the  CapUla 
de  San  Bartolomi,  formerly  the  Mosala  of  Al-Mansiir  (p.  311),  a 
beautiful  little  structure  in  the  Mud^jar  style. 

Szonrsiont.  On  a  spur  of  the  Sierra  de  C5rdoba,  to  the  W.  of  the 
city,  stand  the  Eitnitas  de  Valparaiso  or  Convento  ErmitaHo,  which  may  be 
visited  by  a  drive  of  4-6  hrs.  (there  and  back;  carr.  and  pair  about  16 fr.  ^ 
bargaining  necessary).  A  permission  to  visit  the  Ermitas  (for  men  only) 
may  be  obtained  in  the  Bishop's  Palace  (p.  316)  for  any  week-day.  There 
is  not  much  to  see  in  the  Ermitas  themselves,  but  the  drive  and  ttie 
views  (especially  that  from  the  8iUa  del  Obispo)  are  deservedly  renowned. 
With  this  excursion  may  be  combined  a  visit  to  the  fine  Quinta  de  Arri^ 
xafa,  the  Bittefa  of  *Abderrahman,  immediately  to  the  N.  of  the  city.  — 
An  excursion  (less  important)  may  also  be  made  to  the  Convento  de  San 
Jerdnimo,  4V2  M.  to  the  N.W.  in  the  Sierra  de  C6rdoba.  The  convent, 
which  is  now  an  insane  asylum,  was  built  in  1406,  probably  with  the 
remains  of  the  celebrated  Medinat  ae-Zahrd  (Cdrdova  la  Vieja),  where 
'Abderrahm&n  III.  constructed  a  palace  for  his  favourite  Az-Zahra.  Accord- 
ing to  AI-Makkari  and  other  Arabic  writers,  this  palace  was  on  the  scale 
of  a  town  rather  than  a  villa ,  while  its  wonders  of  art  and  luxury  were 
such  as  to  make  even  those  of  the  Alhambra  pale  by  comparison.    Its 

aIS^H^*  ®**^  **L?.*^^®  ^een  more  than  50,000,000^. !  —  Excursion  to  Almo- 
flovar,  see  p.  304. 
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36.  From  C6rdoYa  to  M&laga  vift  Pnente  Oenil  and 

Bobadilla. 

120  M.  Railway  (two  trains  daily)  in  61/4-67*  hri.  (fares  24  p.  46, 
18  p.  36,  11  p.  10  c.)-  There  are  also  a  local  train  between  C&rdova  and 
Putnte  CfenUj  and  two  trains  between  Alora  (p.  920)  and  Malaga.  The 
trains  start  from  the  Main  Railway  Station  at  Cordova.  There  are  railway 
restaurants  at  CdrdovOy  PuenU  Oenil ^  and  BobciMlla  (meal -station).  — 
Passengers  for  Ja^n  and  Espeluy  (B.  34)  change  carriages  at  PuenU  Oenil; 
for  Utrerat  Seville^  and  CadUt  (B.  42)  at  La  Roda  (p.  <KiO;  in  the  reverse 
direction  at  Bohadilla)  *,  for  Qran^da  (B.  38)  and  for  Bonda  and  Algeciras 
(Gibraltar;  B.  40)  bX  Bohadilla.  —  For  the  luggage-arrangements  at  J/iata^ra, 
comp.  p.  321. 

Cordova  y  see  p.  307.  —  The  train  touches  at  the  suburhan 
station  of  La  CereadiUa  (p.  307),  runs  for  a  little  parallel  with  the 
railway  to  Seville,  then  turns  to  the  S.,  and  crosses  the  Guadal- 
quivir by  a  bridge  650  ft.  in  length.  Beyond  the  river  it  traverses 
the  dreary  hill-district  of  the  Campinay  which  is  intersected  by  the 
yellow  Ouadajoz.  The  parched  fields  are  overgrown  with  thistles. 
Groves  of  acacias  and  a  few  straw-roofed  huts  relieve  the  mono- 
tony.   Fine  retrospect  of  C6rdova,   the  Sierra  de  C6rdoba,  and 

Almodovar  (p.  304).  — -  5  M.  Valchilldn. 

At  Yalchillon  diverges  the  Dibbct  Railway  from  Cordova  to  Cadiz 

(165  M.,  In  8-10»/4  hrs. ;  fares  83  p.  76,  24  p.  86,  16  p.  25  c).    The  most  im- 

Sortant  intermediate  stations  are:  86  M.  Eeija;  62  M.  Marcftma  (p.  887); 
)M.  EmpdkM  d»  Mordn  (p.  387);  and  (90  M.)  Utrera  (p.  437).  This 
line  is,  however,  of  little  interest  to  travellers  for  pleasure,  who  will  nn- 
doTibtedly  prefer  the  route  vi&  Seville  (R.  33). 

We  cross  the  Guadajoz  several  times.  —  16  M.  Torres  Cabrera, 
Beyond  (21  M.)  Femdn  Nunez  begins  an  undulating  district  with 
vineyards  and  extensive  olive-plantations,  which  reach  to  the  valley 
of  the  Genii  (see  below)  and  beyond  it. 

31  M.  MontiUa  (1166  ft.),  a  high-lying  town  with  13,000  in- 
hab.,  is  celebrated  for  its  white  wine,  resembling  the  sherry  of 
Jerez  (p.  429).  The  Palace  of  the  Duke  of  Medinaceli  was  the 
birthplace  of  *E1  Gran  Capitan'  (p.  309).  —  The  train  sweeps  round 
the  E.  side  of  the  town,  with  the  Sierra  de  MontiUa  and  its  vineyards 
to  the  left,  and  descends  through  cuttings.  We  cross  the  Cafcra  (p.  307). 

35V2  M.  Aguildr  de  la  Frontira^  a  town  with  10,800  inhab.,  is 
also  known  for  its  'Montilla  wine'  and  olives.  —  Farther  on,  to  the 
right,  are  the  two  small  lakes  of  Zonor  and  JRinctfn ,  surrounded 
with  olive-trees  and  abounding  in  fish.  To  the  left  is  the  old 
Moorish  castle  of  Anzur^  now  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Medinaceli. 
Fine  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Genii  and  the  Andalusian  coast-moun- 
tains. —  46^2  M.  Campo  Real, 

471/2  M.  Fuente  Genilf  the  junction  for  the  railway  to  Jaen 
(R.  34),  lies  2  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  town  of  the  same  name 
(8900  inhab.),  which  is  seen  to  the  right  as  we  cross  the  lofty 
bridge  over  the  Genii.  Below  lies  the  village  of  Palomar.  —  The 
railway  now  traverses  a  comer  of  the  province  of  Seville  and  ascends 
a  plateau,  in  the  middle  of  which  rises  the  inconsiderable  Sierra  de 
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Yiguas^  tke  source  of  several  streams  flowing  to  the  N.,W.,  and  S. 
To  the  E.  rise  the  first  mountain-chains  of  Upper  Andalusia.  — 
56  M.  Casarickey  mainly  inhabited  by  charcoal-burners,  —  We 
ascend  through  the  valley  of  the  Teguaa  to  — 

62  M.  La  Boda,  a  place  of  no  importance  except  as  the  junction 
of  the  railway  to  Utrera  (Cadiz,  Seville;  R.  42). 

Our  line  runs  to  the  S.W.  and  soon  reaches  its  highest  point 
(1475  ft),  on  the  border-line  between  the  provinces  of  Seville  and 
Mdlaga.  —  70  M.  Fuente  de  Piedra,  the  Fona  Divinus  of  the  Romans, 
with  mineral  springs  useful  to  sufferers  from  the  stone.  To  the 
right,  amid  olives,  lie§  the  Lag  una  Salada,  a  large  salt-lake,  the 
crust  on  which  in  the  dry  season  resembles  a  sheet  of  ice. 

77  M.  Bobadilla  (1245  ft.;  *Rail.  Restaurant)  is  the  junction 
for  trains  to  Malaga,  Grandda  (R.  38),  Ronda-Algeciras  (Gibraltar; 
R.  40),  and  Utrera  (Cadiz,  Seville;  R.  42).  All  trains  stop  here 
long  enough  for  a  comfortable  meal  at  the  railway-restaurant. 

The  Malaga  railway  enters  the  valley  of  the  Chiadalhorce,  which 
descends  from  the  E.  and  soon  receives  the  waters  of  the  Quadateha 
and  the  Burgo,  both  rising  in  the  hill-district  of  Ronda  (p.  369). 
Beyond  a  tunnel  we  cross  the  river.  85  M.  Qohantts  (1040  ft.), 
the  station  for  the  baths  of  Carratraca,  11  M.  to  the  S.W. 

Beyond  Gobantes  begins  the  deep  and  wild  gorge  of  the  *Hoyo 
('hole',  *pit*)  or  Oiorro,  by  which  the  river  forces  its  way  through 
the  calcareous  slate  strata  of  the  coast-range.  The  train  remains  on 
the  left  bank,  threading  11  tunnels  and  crossing  lofty  bridges  over 
the  lateral  ravines  (cafiadasj.  The  finest  point  is  near  the  sixth 
tunnel,  but  there  is  little  time  to  realize  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery. 

89  M.  ChorrOj  in  a  wild  rocky  landscape.  After  passing  through 
three  short  tunnels,  we  suddenly  emerge  on  a  scene  of  southern 
luxuriance,  with  the  first  oranges,  palms,  and  cypresses.  The  travel- 
ler coming  from  the  bleak  plateau  of  Castile  is  now  at  a  step  exposed 
to  the  magical  charm  of  an  Andalusian  sky  and  subtropical  vege- 
tation. —  The  train  crosses  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalhorce. 

97  M.  Alora  (330ft.),  the  ancient  Iluro,  a  town  of  6700  inhab., 
lies  to  the  right,  in  a  beautiful  situation  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra 
delHachOj  a  favourite  resort  of  the  citizens  of  Malaga.  A  much- 
frequented  feria  takes  place  here  on  Aug.  Ist.  —  The  water  of 
the  Guadalhorce  is  led  off  in  numerous  small  channels  to  irrigate 
the  huertas.  Beyond  a  final  tunnel  the  valley  expands.  We  recross 
to  the  left  bank. 

102  M.  Pizarra^  another  station  for  visitors  to  Carratraca  (see 
above).  The  bed  of  the  river  becomes  broad  and  sandy.  To  the 
W.  is  the  high-lying  Casa  Rabonela,  to  the  S.  the  Sierra  de  Mijas, 

107  M.  Cdrtama^   the  Roman   Cartima.    The  village ,   with   a 

Moorish  castle,  lies  2V2  M.  to  the  S.W.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

guadalhorce,  which  was  once  navigable  to  this  point.    The  Sugar 

t'ontations  have  suffered  greatly  in  recent  years  from  night-frosts. 
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From  Oirtama  a  diligence  rons  to  the  S.W.,  ap  the  yalley  of  the  Rio 
Seeo^  to  Ooin,  a  town  of  87t)0  inhab. ,  finely  situated  amid  mountains  and 
surrounded  by  rich  vineyards  and  groves  of  oranges  and  lemons.  Thence 
the  diligence  goes  on  to  i/<mda,  the  Munda  of  the  ancients,  where  Ciesar 
defeated  the  sons  of  Pompey  on  March  17th,  B.C.  45.  We  then  traverse 
the  mountain-pass  between  the  Sierra  de  Ouaro  on  the  W.  and  the  Sierra 
de  Mijtu  on  the  B.,  and  descend  via  OJen  to  MarheUa  (U.  S.  consular  agency 
and  British  vice-consulate),  on  ^he  road  from  Malaga  to  Gibraltar.  —  Another 
diligence  connects  Coin  with  the  small  town  of  Alhaurin  el  Grande^  situated 
to  the  8.E.,  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  Mijas,  and  also  girt  with 
groves  of  oranges  and  lemons.  A.  bridle-path  leads  hence  to  the  S.E.  over  the 
mountains  to  the  small  town  oiMiJai^  whence  a  fine  road  (beautiful  views) 
descends  to  Benalmadena  and  Torremoh'no*  (p.  324),  on  the  road  to  Malaga. 

113  M.  CampanillaSy  on  a  tributary  of  tbe  Guadalhorce  bearing 
the  same  name,  which  waters  the  celebrated  wine-growing  district 
of  Axarquid  (N.).  The  valley  expands  into  the  Hoya  de  Mdlaga 
(p.  323),  a  wide  plain.  Tbe  railway  leaves  the  Guadalhorce,  which 
turns  to  the  S.E.  To  the  S. ,  at  the  base  of  the  Sierra ,  appear  the 
villages  of  Alaurinejo  and  Churrianaj  and  then  the  sea.  To  the  left 
is  Malaga,  with  its  factory-chimneys. 

120  M.  Malaga,  see  below. 

37.  Malaga. 

ArrlvaL  At  the  Railway  Station  (£*iacidn  del  FeiTcearrU;  PI.  A,  6) 
are  waiting  Hotel  Omnibuses^  Cabs^  and  the  Omnhus  Oeneral  (25  c.)-  The 
last  runs  to  the  DeepcKho  Central  (p.  xvi),  in  the  Puerta  del  Mar.  As  there 
is  generally  some  delay  in  distributing  the  luggage,  the  best  plan  is  to 
give  up  the  luggage-ticket,  in  return  for  a  receipt,  to  the  railway-official, 
who  goes  through  the  train,  like  an  American  transfer  agent,  between 
Bobadilla  and  Malaga  »nd  undertakes  to  forward  luggage  to  the  passenger's 
hotel  or  house  (25-50  c.  per  piece).  —  Akbival  by  Sea  (comp.  p.  xviii).  The 
charge  for  landing  is  50  c.  per  person  and  for  each  trunk.  The  transport 
to  the  Aduana  and  the  hotel,  iJl  told,  should  not  cost  more  than  2-3  p. 
(bax^aining  advisable). 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xx).  *HdTBL  db  Roma  (PI.  a;  C.  4),  on  the  N.  Fide 
of  the  Alameda,  first-class  and  well  fitted  up,  with  lift,  pens.  12-20  p.  ^ 
^HdTEL  Ingl&s  (PI.  b}  G.  A),  Calle  del  Marques  de  Larios  4,  with  view 
of  the  Alameda,  pens.  6-12  p.,  unpretending;  H6tel  iNOLfis,  same  street, 
5,  pens,  firom  61/2  p. ;  HStsl  de  Paris,  same  street,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Plaza  dela  Constitucion,  pens.  6-10  p.  —  Peneion  of  Fernando  de  la  Cdmara 
(PI.  d;  G,  8),  a  well-furnished  house  in  the  suburban  quarter  of  the  Caleta, 
not  intended  for  transient  guests,  pens.  10-12  p. 

Oafit.  Ca/i  Victoria^  on  the  groundfloor  of  the  hotel  of  that  name  v 
Ca/i-Restaurant  IngUi^  fee  above;  Ca/i- Restaurant  de  la  Loba^  Ca/i  Espama, 
Plaza  de  la  Gonstitucidn ;  Catfi  Universal,  Calle  de  Graoada;  Ca/i- Reetavr ant 
ffemdn  Ooriii  (PL  G,  3),  in  the  Caleta  (p.  823).  —  Bbbb  at  the  American 
BoTj  Calle  del  Marques  de  Larios. 

Cabs  (chief  stand  on  the  Alameda).  Cab  with  two  seats,  per  drive  1, 
per  hr.  2  p.,  at  night  2  and  21/3  p. ;  with  four  seats,  l^/zi  21/2,  3,  and  3  p. 
-^  Drives  outside  the  town  by  bargain.  To  Pa^o  (p.  328)  about  6  p.,  to 
Saik  Josi  and  La  Cone^ddn  10.  to  Torremolitot  and  La  Comula  (p.  328), 
15,  to  Fuente  de  la  Reina  (p.  328)  or  to   Veliz-Malaga  (p.  S28)  25-80  p. 

Saddle  Horses  may  be  faired  of  Valero,  Calle  de  la  Purificacidn, 
7V2p.  per  day.  —  Donkey ■:  Joei  Fernandez,  Calle  del  Cauce;  2V2  p.  for 
half-a-day,  4  p.  per  day,  as  much  again  for  attendant. 

Tramways.  1.  From  the  RatftDajf  Station  (PI.  A,  5)  by  the  Calle  de 
Cuarteles  to  the  Puerta  del  Mar  (PI.  C,  4).  —  2.  From  the  Railway  Station 
by  the  Calle  de  Cuarteles,  the  Calle  de  Torrijoi  (PI.  B,  C,  2,  8),  the  Plaza 
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de  Riego  (PI.  D,  3),  and  the  GftUe  de  Granada  to  the  Cortina  det  Uvelle 
(PI.  C,  4).  —  3.  From  the  Puerta  dd  Mar  (PI.  G,  A)  by  the  Alanxeda  and 
Galeta  to  Palo  (p.  338)  every  i/s  hr.  (to  the  Caf^  Hernan  Oortes  every  1/4  l^r  )• 

Pe»t  and  Telegraph  Olfloe  {Correo  y  Tdegrafo$;  PL  D,  3),  CalleCister, 
to  the  N.E.  of  the  cathedral.  Poste  reatante  letters  are  distributed  1  hr. 
after  the  arrival  of  the  mail-trains. 

Batha«  A.  Porras  (also  hair-dresser>,  Calle  del  Marqn^  ide  LariOs  9, 
clean,  bath  IV4  P- ;  La*  Deli&oi,  Calle  de  San  Francisco.  —  Sea  Batha 
(June-Sept.).  Sstrella  (PI.  E,  F,4),  Apolo  (PI.  F,  4),  both  in  Malagueta. 

Theatree.  Teairo  de  Cervantes  (PI.  D,  2),  to  the  K.W.  of  the  Plaza  de 
Riego,  with  occasional  performances  of  Italian  opera:  Teatro  Prineipai 
(PI.  C,  2,  3),  for  dramas)  Teatro  Ciroo  de  Lara  (PI.  B,  4),  Calle  Torre Qorda, 
for  comedies  and  farces.  —  Oafea  Oaatantea  (comp.  p.  3Bd):  C<nf4  del  Siglo^ 
Cafi  Turcoy  for  men  onlv.  —  Bull  Bing  {Plaza  de  Toroe;  PI.  E,  3),  in 
Matagueta,  for  about  11,000  spectators. 

Ooneulates.  British  Consul,  Alexander  Finn,  Cortina  del  Mnelle  93  (with 
English  circulating  library);  Pro-Consul,  Chae.  Cowan.  —  17.  S.,  Consul,  /2.  M. 
Barileman;  Vice-Consul,  T.  R.  Qeary. 

Engliah  Church  in  the  British  Cemetery  (p.  327),  on  the  Caleta  road ; 
service  on  Sun.  at  11  a.  m. ;  chaplain,  Rev.  Arthur  Evans. 

Snglith  Phyeician,  Dr.  Clarence  Vittck,  Calle  de  Vendeja  7.  —  Amer- 
ican Dentist,  Dr.  Whitmarshy  Calle  Martinezi  at  the  corner  of  the  Calle 
del  Marques  de  Larios.  — Bmggiit:  Farmdeia  de  Cancdes,  Calle  de  Com- 
pania  16. 

Bankers.  Reind:  Co.,  Alameda  Hermosa;  Amai  Hermanos,  Plaza  de  los 
Moros;  Clemens  is  Peterun,  Cumminff  &  Van  Dulken,    Alameda  Colon. 

Shops  (comp.  p.  xxiii).  The  best  are  in  ?he  Calle  del  Marques  de  Larios, 
the  Calle  de  Puerta  del  Mar,  the  Calle  Kueva,  and  the  Calle  de  Granada. 

Wine  Merchanta.  Crooke  Brothers,  Alameda  Id;  Eduardo  Loring;  Hijos 
Ramos  Power;  Jimenee  d:  Lamothe.  Good  Montilla  wine  (p.  819)  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Soleras  de  Montilla,  Calle  de  Comedies.  — -  Malaga  Baiaine 
(pasas),  packed  in.  tasteful  boxes,  are  sold  by  Clemens,  Pries,  Rein,  etc. 

Steamers  ply  more  or  less  regalarly  to  the  chief  Mediterranean  ports, 
England,  France,  N.  Germany,  America,  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Among  the  lines  of  chief  importance  for  tourists  are  those  of  John  Hall 
A  Co.,  sailing  weekly  to  Cadiz,  Lisbon,  and  London  (agents,  Crooke  Bros., 
see  above);  the  Cvnard  Co.  (agent,  Loring)  and  Moss  Co.  (agent,  C.  Farqu- 
harson,  Cortina  del  Muelle  66),  for  Liverpool,  at  irregular  intervals  j  Com- 
pagnie  Transatlantigue,  sailing  every  second  Sun.  for  Gibraltar  and  Tan- 
giers  (agent,  Juan  Roose,  Calle  de  la  Bolsa  1). 

Chief  Attractions  (visit  of  IV2  day).  1st  Day.  Morning:  Alameda 
(p,  324),  Harbour  (p.  325 ;  view  from  E.  mole),  Cathedral  (p.  325),  view  from 
the  tower  of  the  cathedral  or  from  the  Oibralfaro  (p.  327).  Afternoon: 
EnglUh  Cemetery  (p.  STT),  Caleta  (p.  328),  and  Palo  (p,  328).  —  2nd  Day. 
Excursion  to  the  Hacienda  de  San  Josi  and  La  Conc^cidn  (p.  328).  The 
environs  of  Malaga  are  exceedingly  beautiful. 

M&I&ga,  the  capital  of  a  pioyiiice,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the 
oldest  and  most  famous  Spanish  seaport  on  the  Mediterranean,  ia 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  last  spurs  of  the  mountain -ranges 
that  enclose  the  wide  BakCa  de  Malaga^  forming  a  semicircle  about 
50  M.  long  under  the  names  of  Sierra  Tejea,  Sierra  de  Alhamay  Sierra 
de  AbdalajiB,  and  Sierra  de  Mijm,  The  inner  part  of  the  bay  Is 
bounded  by  the  Punta  de  los  Cdntales  on  the  E.  and  by  the  Torre 
de  Pimenielf  at  Torremolinos,  on  the  W.  In  the  middle  of  it  pro- 
jects the  Oibralfaro^  or  acropolis  of  Malaga,  and  at  the  foot  of  this 
hill  is  the  beautiful  harbour  on  which  lies  the  city,  with  its 
i45,^lQmnhabitant8.  The  old  town  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
rambla  (p.  xxxviii)  of  the  Quadalmedina  (Arab,  'town-river'),  which 
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often  overflows  its  banks  after  rain  and  carries  snch  enormous  masses 
of  debris  into  the  sea,  tkat  the  Arab  wharves  and  the  Puerta  del 
Mar,  formerly  situated  on  the  beaeh,  now  lie  considerably  to  the 
N.  of  it  and  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  On  the  right  bank  of  the 
rambla,  which  is  spanned  by  three  bridges,  are  the  suburbs  of 
Perehel,  Huelin^  and  Trinidad,  while  to  the  N.  of  the  old  town  lie 
*the  new  Barrios  (suburbs)  de  Capuchinos  and  de  la  Victoria.  The 
Banio  de  la  Malagiuta  is  a  sixth  suburb,  springing  up  on  the  sand- 
banks to  the  £.  of  the  harbour ;  and  still  farther  to  the  B.  are  the 
two  charming  residential  suburbs  of  La  Caleta  and  Limonar,  the 
one  lying  on  the  S.  slopes  of  the  Cerro  Colorado^  the  other  nestling 
in  a  side-valley  traversed  by  the  rambla  of  the  lAmonw. 

The  heights  to  the  £.  of  the  city  were  formerly  celebrated  for 
their  wine,  but  have  been  laid  entirely  waste  by  the  ravages  of  the 
phylloxera.  The  fruitful  Vega  or  Hoya  db  Malaga  lies  wholly  to 
the  W.  of  the  city  and  forms  the  delta  of  the  Guadalhoroe  (p.  321), , 
of  which  Malaga  may  be  regarded  as  the  port.  The  luxuriance  of 
the  vegetation  exceeds  all  expectation.  Oranges,  figs,  sugar  cane, 
and  cotton  all  thrive  here,  the  figs  ripening  as  early  as  June.  Among 
tbe  other  lavish  products  of  the  soil  are  melons,  almonds,  pome- 
granates, sweet  potatoes  (haiataa),  prickly  pears  (higo€hwtnbo8)^ 
olives,  chirimoyes  or  custard-apples  (Anor\a  cherimolia),  and  Japan- 
ese medlars  (Photinia  japonicaj.  During  Aug.  and  Sept.,  particul- 
arly in  the  latter  month,  the  export  of  these  fruits  is  very  large.  — 
WiNB  Gbowing  is  now  practically  confined  to  the  Axarquia  (p.  321), 
to  the  N.W.  of  the  city,  and  to  the  Monta  de  Malaga  and  de  Col' 
metMr  (p.  328),  to  the  N.E.  Even  in  the  time  of  the  Moors  the  fame 
of  the  Shar^  al-Malaki  rivalled  that  of  the  ZeWtyC  of  Seville ;  at 
present  the  Muscatel  wines,  the  Dulce  and  the  L6>grimas,  are  most 
highly  esteemed.  The  raisins  (patas)  of  Malaga  are  as  fine  as  those 
of  Almerfa.  The  vintage  begins  before  Sept.,  but  the  shipment  of 
the  crops  is  not  concluded  until  December.  —  The  market  of  Malaga 
is  also  well  supplied  with  Fish,  the  favourite  varieties  b^ing  the 
hoquerones,  peseadas,  saLmonetes,  and  calamofes.  The  oysters  are 
not  so  good. 

The  natural  advantages  of  Malaga  are  supplemented  by  a  busy 
and  steadily  growing  Industby.  The  numerous  mills  and  factories 
for  the  production  of  sugar ,  iron ,  cotton ,  and  other  goods  afford  a 
spectacle  that  is  rare  indeed  in  Andalusia.  Among  the  best-known 
establishments  are  the  Larios  GoUon  MilU  (Fdibrica  de  Algodones), 
at  the  Barrio  de  Huelin,  and  the  Heredia  Sugar  Refinery  (p.  328). 
Almost  all  the  manufactories  are  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gnadal- 
medina,  and  their  smoke  seldom  invades  the  old  town  on  the 
opposite  bank. 

^  vigorous  effort  has  been  made  of  recent  years  to  'boom'  Ma- 
laga as  a  WiNTBB  Bbsobt,  but  its  success  is  seriously  hindered  by 
the  dirt  of  the  streets  and  by  the  inefficiency  of  the  drainage 
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system.  The  annnal  death-rate  is  just  under  40  per  1000.  The  lack 
of  dust-free  promenades  is  also  much  felt.  Such  patients  as  are 
willing  to  brave  these  evils  should  take  up  their  abode  in  the  villa 
quarters  of  Galeta  and  Limonar.  —  Malaga  draws  a  supply  of  ex- 
cellent Water  from  a  mountain-torrent  near  Torremolinos  (p.  321), 
but  the  amount  is  no  longer  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  growing  city.  ^ 
The  Olimatb  (comp.  p.  xxxi)  is  notable  for  its  equability  and ' 
mildness.  The  summers  are  cooler  than  in  the  interior  of  the  penin- 
sula, while  the  winters,  with  occasional  exceptions,  are  dry.  Snow^ 
and  firost  are  extremely  rare.  —  The  local  wind  generally  follows 
the  course  of  the  sun.  The  Vendabal,  or  S.W.  wind,  is  damp  and  cold 
in  winter;  in  summer,  when  it  is  known  as  Leveche  or  Brisa  del  Sur, 
it  is  refreshingly  cooL  The  Levan*ero,  or  E.  wind,  is  always  laden 
with  moisture.  The  only  dreaded  wind  is  the  dry  Terral,  a  kind  of 
mistral,  which  descends  from  the  Sierra  de  Abdalajis  through  the 
Hoyo  (p.  320;  N.W,),  bringing  with  it  the  summer-heat  of  the  cen- 
tral plateau,  while  in  winter  it  is  icily  cold.  Invalids  have  to  keep 

their  rooms  when  the  Terral  blows  in  winter. 

The  History  of  Malaga,  the  Malaca  of  the  ancients,  brgins  with  the 
PhoBnicipns,  who  probably  named  it  from  the  word  malae  Cto  sali^),  be- 
cause it  was  a  depot  for  .^aU-flsh.  Strabo  says  of  it  ^muUumque  ibi  con- 
fieetvr  icUsamentC.  The  town  retained  its  Punie  character  CMalaca  magit 
ad  Punieae  formam  accecUf)^  even  after  it  had  been  made  a  Roman  muni- 
cipium  by  Scipio.  A  bronze  tablet  in  the  Villa  La  Concepcion  (p.  328) 
records  its  municipal  organization  under  Domitian.  In  571  the  Visigc  thic 
King  Leovigild  wrested  Mal^  ga  from  the  Byzantines.  The  Arabs,  who  c«  n- 
quered  it  in  711,  assigned  the  district  (^riv}t>'^)  to  the  Khvnd  ai  Jordan 
('dwellers  to  the  E.  of  the  Jordan').  They  deemed  it  an  earthly  Paradise, 
and  Al-Makkari,  EdrUi,  Ibn  BatOta^  and  Ibn  cd-Khatih  vie  with  one  another 
in  extolling  its  advantages.  From  the  middle  of  the  13th  cent,  onward, 
Malaga  and  Almerfa  (p.  299)  were  the  two  chief  seapor's  cf  the  kingdom 
of  Granada  (p.  335). 

The  glories  of  the  city  were  suddenly  eclipsed  on  its  capture  by  Fer^ 
dinand  and  Isabella  in  1487,  and  it  soon  sank  into  utter  insignificance. 
Its  coat-of-arms  under  the  Christians  represented  the  Moorish  Alcasaba 
and  the  Gibralfaro,  with  the  tutelars  San  Ciriaeo  and  Santa  Paula^  sur- 
rounded by  a  border  of  bows  and  arrows.  In  the  middle  is  Ferdinand's 
motto:  tanto  monta.  —  The  French  General  Sebastiani  sacked  the  town 
in  1810.  tn  recent  times  Malaga  has  always  been  on  the  side  of  the  Opposi- 
tion and  has  revelled  in  *pronanciamento8%  such  as  that  in  favour  of 
Espartero  in  1843,  that  against  Isabella  II.  in  1868,  and  that  in  favour  of 
the  Republic  in  1873. 

From  the  railway-station  (PI.  A,  5)  we  reach  the  old  town  by 
crossing  the  Puente  de  Tetuan  (PI.  B,  4),  a  handsome  iron  bridge. 
This  leads  to  the  *Faf  eo  de  la  Alameda  (PI.  6,  0,  4),  a  promenade 
V4  M.  long  and  135  ft.  wide,  planted  with  plane-trees  and  nurrouiid- 
ed  by  well-built  private  houses  and  hotels.  Glimpses  of  the  sea  are 
obtained  through  the  side-streets  to  the  S.  The  *Fuenfe  de  Neptuno^ 
a  charming  marble  fountain  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Alameda,  was  prob- 
ably made  in  Genoa  in  1560  at  the  order  of  the  city  of  Malaga. 
According  to  another  tradition,  it  was  originally  intended  for  the 
palace  of  Charles  V.  at  Granada  (p.  364),  was  captured  at  sea  by  the 
coTsair  Barbarossa,  and  recaptured  by  Bernardino  de  Mendoza. 
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A  few  yards  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Alameda  lies  the  Harbour  {Puerto; 
PI.  C,  D,  4,  5),  to  the  N.  of  which  stands  the  cathedral  (see  below), 
only  in  part  concealed  by  the  low  buildings  round  it,  while  farther 
to  the  £.  rise  the  Alcazdba  and  the  Gibralfaro  (p.  327).  On  the  wide 
and  animated  Co&tina  del  Muslle  (PI.  C,  D,  4, 3)  stands  the  Adu- 
ana  (custom-house;  PI.  D,  3),  built  by  Charles  HI.  at  the  end  of 
the  18th  century.  Below  this  street,  to  the  right,  are  the  preparations 
for  a  prolongation  of  the  Alameda  and  the  laying  out  of  other  new 
streets.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  harbour  is  a  wide  new  quay.  On  the 
long  mole  projecting  into  the  sea  on  the  E.  (1588)  are  the  Pomo  de 
la  Farol'i,  the  Faro  or  Lighthouse  (PL  D,  5),  and  the  Bateria  de  San 
Nicolas,  The  mole  affords  fine  views.  Towards  the  S.  the  harbour 
was  long  open,  but  it  is  now  protected  on  this  side  by  two  smaller 
moles.  —  From  the  harbour  to  Caleta  and  PalOf  see  p.  328. 

From  the  Alameda  the  short  Galle  de  Torre  Gorda  leads  to  the 
N.W.,  past  the  Teatro  Circo  de  Lara  (p.  322),  to  the  Calle  de 
Atarazanas.  Here  stands  the  Mercado  (PI.  B,  C,  4),  the  ancient 
AtarQzana  (Arab.  Ddr  as-8an%  arsenal,  workshop),  originally  a 
Moorish  wharf.  The  only  relic  of  the  old  building  is  the  principal 
entrance,  with  its  horseshoe  arches,  two  shields,  and  the  motto  of 
the  Nasrides  (see  p.  360) :  'there  is  no  conqueror  save  God'.  The 
market  is  seen  at  its  best  in  the  morning. 

A  little  to  the  E.  the  Alameda  is  quitted  by  the  two  chief 
business-streets  of  the  city :  the  old  Puerta  del  Mab,  continued 
by  the  GAiiLB  Nueya,  and  the  new  and  handsome  Galle  del  Mab- 
Qjjts  DE  Labios  (PI.  G,  4,  3).  The  latter,  with  its  hotels  and  caf^s, 
is  also  a  favourite  resort  of  the  fashionable  and  leisured  classes.  — 
Both  streets  end  on  the  N.  at  the  Plaza  de  la  Gon8tituci6n  (PI. 
C,  3 ;  formerly  Plaza  May6r)^  which  is  adorned  by  a  fine  Fountain^ 
with  three  figures  emblematical  of  the  prosperity  of  Malaga. 

The  quarter  extending  to  the  N.  of  the  Plaza  de  la  Gonstituci6n 
as  far  as  the  Galle  de  Torrijos  consists  of  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  and 
dirty  streets.  The  stranger  should  therefore  turn  to  the  N.E.  and 
follow  the  Galle  de  Gbanada  (PI.  G,  D,  3),  another  important 
business -thoroughfare.  Where  it  touches  the  Plaza  del  Siglo  we 
turn  to  the  S.  (right)  and  enter  the  Galle  de  Molina  Lario,  In  which 
stand  the  Palacio  Ohispal  and  the  cathedral. 

The  ♦Cathedral  (PI.  G,  D,  3 ;  open  7-11  and  3-4.30,  in  summer 
4-5.30),  an  imposing  building,  unfortunately  masked  by  additions 
at  its  £.  end,  occupies  the  site  of  a  Moorish  mosque,  which  was 
converted  in  1487  into  the  Gothic  Church  of  the  Inoamation,  The 
plan  of  the  present  edifice,  which  is  built  entirely  of  white  lime- 
stone, was  probably  due  to  Diego  de  8'doe  and  was  approved  by  the 
chapter  in  1538.  The  building  progressed  but  slowly,  but  the  arms 
of  Philip  II.  and  Mwry  of  England  (1554)  are  found  inside  it.  In 
1680  it  was  partly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  but  in  1719  the 
work  was  resumed  with  greater  energy.   The  end  of  the  18th  cent., 
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however,  found  it  still  unfinislied.  The  long  period  oyer  which  the 
building  was  spread  accounts  for  the  architectural  inconsistencies 
and  the  deyiations  from  the  original  plateresque  design. 

The  main  or  W.  fagade,  flanked  by  two  projecting  towers,  is 
turned  towards  the  Plaza  del  Obispo  and  rises  in  two  stages,  artic- 
ulated by  Oorinthian  columns.  The  three  portals  are  approached 
by  a  flight  of  15  marble  steps.  To  these  portals  correspond  the 
round-headed  windows  in  the  second  story,  the  upper  row  of  which 
is  flanked  by  two  circular  openings.  The  N.  tower  (280  ft.  high) 
has  a  third  stage  with  Corinthian  columns,  surmounted  by  an  octagon 
with  a  dome  and  lantern.  The  S.  tower  has  not  been  carried  beyond 
the  second  story,  though  traces  of  an  intention  to  erect  a  third  are 
seen  here  as  well  as  on  the  central  part  of  the  facade.  —  The 
PUerta  de  las  Cadencu,  in  the  N.  transept,  and  the  liierta  del  Sol, 

in  the  S.  transept,  are  also  flanked  with  towers. 

The  Interior  is  375  ft.  long,  245  ft.  wide,  and  ISO  ft.  high}  it  consists 
of  nave,  aisles,  two  rows  of  side-chapels,  coro,  transept,  and  ambulatory, 
and  is  distinguished  hy  its  airy  and  yet  massive  proportions.  Two  rows 
of  pillars,  placed  one  above  another,  support  the  round  arches  of  the  rosette- 
studded  vaulting',  the  lower  pillars,  with  their  Corinthian  pilasters,  re- 
semble those  of  Granada.  —  The  round-headed  Windows  are  arranged  in 
vertical  groups  of  three ;  the  uppermost  in  each  line  is  flanked  with  cir- 
cular openings.  —  The  Pavement  is  flagged  with  red  and  white  marble. 

The  Gapilla  Matob,  designed  by  Alonso  Cano,  is  formed  by  a  semicircle 
of  15  isolated  pillars.  The  handsome  altar,  in  the  form  of  a  four-sided 
temple  with  a  dome,  is  modern.  The  five  scenes  from  the  Passion  are 
by  C4$ar  de  Arbacia  (1580).  The  SilleHa  del  Coro  (1592-1631)  is  an  ad- 
mirable work  by  Vergara  the  Younger  and  Diat  de  Faiaciot.  The  seats 
were  executed  in  1658  from  designs  by  Lfnis  Ortit  and  Giuseppe  Miehele. 
The  numerous  carved-wood  ""Figures,  mainly  statues  of  saints,  are  by 
Pedro  de  Afena  (p.  Ix). 

The  15  Chapels  contain  nothing  of  much  importance.  In  the  CapiUa 
del  Rosario  (3rd  in  the  right  aisle)  is  the  Madonna  of  the  rosary,  with 
six  saints,  a  large  picture  by  Alonso  Cano,  In  the  CapiUa  de  la  Concepdifn 
(4th)  is  a  Conception  after  MuriUo.  The  Cedilla  de  las  Reyes  (1st  in  the 
ambulatory)  contains  the  Beheading  of  St.  Paul,  a  huge  painting  by 
Enrique  Simonet  (1887).  By  the  altar  are  kneeling  figures  of  the  ^Catholic 
Kings'*  and  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  they  are  said  to  have  con- 
stantly carried  with  them  during  their  campaigns.  In  the  next  chapel, 
that  of  8an  Francisco,  are  the  tombs  of  two  bishops  and  a  Pieti  ascribed 
to  Morales.  The  CapiUa  de  la  Encamacidn  contains  a  handsome  marble 
altar  by  Juan  de  Villanueva. 

The  *View  from  the  N.  tower  is  more  picturesque  than  that  from, 
the  Oibralfaro  (p.  327),  though  not  so  extensive. 

To  the  N.W.  of  the  cathedral  lies  the  Saobasio,  the  garden  of 
which  is  open  to  the  public.  The  rich  Gothic  portal  on  its  N.  side 
is  the  only  vestige  of  the  original  cathedral.  —  Opposite  stands  the 
Hospitcd  de  Sunto  Tomdt.  founded  in  1505,  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1884,  and  rebuilt  in  the  Moorish  style  in  1889-91.  To  the 
E.  of  it  is  the  PoU  and  TeUgraph  Office  (PI.  D,  3). 

The  OaiiLb  db  San  Agustin,  passing  the  Casa  de  Ayuntamienlo 

{^\.  D,  3),  takes  us  back  to  the  Calle  de  Granada  (p.  326).    At  the 

/  S^^  °'r*^®  ^***®'  Btteet,  to  the  right,  lies  the  church  of  Santiago 

ei  Mayor  (PI.  D,  3),  erected  in  1490  on  the  site  of  a  mosque.  The 
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lower  part  of  the  tower  belonged  to  the  MooTlsh  building.  —  The 
Galle  de  Granada  ends  at  the  spacions  Plaza  db  Ribgo  (PI.  D,  2,  3  j 
p.  437),  in  the  pretty  gronnds  of  which  is  a  monument  to  Oeneral 
JosS  Maria  Torrijos  and  his  49  adherents,  shot  in  Malaga  on  Dec. 
ilth,  1831,  for  their  uprising  in  favour  of  the  Constitution  ('con- 
stitucidn  6  muerte' !).  On  an  obelisk  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the 
*vlctima8*  and  some  appropriate  verses.  —  The  Calle  de  la  Victoria, 
running  hence  to  the  N.E.,  has  its  name  from  the  church  of  El 
Cri9to  de  la  Victor ia^  which  marks  the  spot  where  the  tent  of  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic  stood  during  the  siege  of  the  town  in  1487. 
It  ende  at  the  Plaza  de  la  Victoria  (PI.  D,  E,  2),  whence  the  Ca- 
mino  Nuevo  leads  to  the  E.  (see  p.  328). 

Those  who  do  not  shrink  from  dirty  streets  and  swarms  of  beg- 
ging children  may  ascend  from  the  Plaza  de  Riego  to  the  S.E., 
through  the  miserable  Calle  del  Mundo  Nuevo,  to  the  Coracha 
(*leathem  bag*),  or  saddle  between  the  Gibralfaro  and  its  S.W. 
spur,  the  Aleaz&ba  (PI.  D,  3).  This  hill-town,  which  was  connected 
by  double  walls  with  the  Gibralfaro,  was  doubtless  the  site  of  the 
earliest  Phosnician  settlement.  Under  the  Moors  (13-1 5th  cent.) 
the  Alcazaba  was  half  palace  and  half  citadel.  Among  the  scanty 
relics  of  its  buildings  are  the  Arco  de  Crista^  to  the  S.W.,  above 
the  Aduana  (p.  325),  and  the  Torre  de  Vela,  on  which  Pedro  de 
Toledo  planted  the  Christian  standard  on  Aug.  18th,  1487.  It  now 
forms  a  confusing  medley  of  houses,  ruins,  and  gipsy-huts. 

The  ♦GibralflMO  (PI.  E,  2,  3;  560  ft.),  the  name  of  which  Is 
derived  from  djebel  (hill)  Andi  pharos  (lighthouse),  has  always  been 
the  true  acropolis  of  Malaga.  The  ascent  from  the  Coracha  (see 
above)  is  comparatively  easy.  The  buildings  on  the  top  date  origin- 
ally from  the  13th  century.  Visitors  are  not  admitted  without  an 
order  from  the  Gobernador,  but  a  walk  round  the  enclosing  wall, 
which  follows  the  sinuosities  of  the  ground,  affords  a  series  of  charm- 
ing views.  Under  favourable  atmospheric  conditions  the  Sierra 
Bullones  (p.  380),  near  Ceuta,  in  Africa,  may  be  distinguished.  — 
From  the  Gibralfaro  we  may  climb  down  to  the  E.  to  the  depression 
between  the  castle  and  the  Cerro  Colorado  (PI.  F,  2),  and  thence 
descend  to  the  S.E.,  finally  along  an  unfinished  road  bordered 
with  eucalyptus-trees,  to  the  Camino  Nuevo  (p.  328).  It  is,  how- 
ever, preferable  to  return  to  the  Coracha  and  descend  thence  to  the 
E.,  above  the  barracks,  to  the  Barrio  de  la  Malagueta.  Here,  to  the 
right,  near  th'e  N.E.  angle  of  the  harbour  (p.  325),  stands  the  Hos- 
pital Noble  (PI.  E,  3),  erected  for  aged  seamen  by  I)r.  Noble,  an 
English  physician.  Behind  it  is  the  Bull  Ring  (p.  322). 

The  Avenida  de  Pries,  an  attractive  promenade,  leads  hence  to 
the  E.  to  the  *Cem«2tterio  IngUs  (PI.  F,  3 ;  generally  open),  the 
burial-place  of  the  English  and  other  Protestants  who  die  in  Malaga. 
By  the  main  entrance  is  the  monument  of  William  Mark,  the  British 
consul,  who  obtained  permission  to  lay  out  the  cemetery  in  1830. 
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Before  that  the  Protestants  were  simply  laid  in  the  sand  of  the 
beach,  where  the  bodies  were  often  nncoTered  by  the  aetion  of  the 
wind  and  waves .  The  grounds  are  well-kept  and  brightened  by 
flowers.  Most  of  the  graves  are  adorned  with  shells.  The  views  are 
fine.  A  tasteful  little  Engliah  Church  was  built  here  in  1891. 

By  the  cemetery  begins  the  villa-suburb  of  Galeta  (PI.  F,  G,  3 ; 
tramway,  see  p.  322J,  with  its  beautiful  gardens.  At  its  E.  end  is 
the  Cafi-Bestaurant  Hemdn  CortSs  (PI.  G,  3),  a  favourite  resort  in 
fine  weather.  The  Camino  Nuevo  diverges  here  to  the  left,  and  leads 
round  the  N.  slope  of  the  Oerro  Colorado  and  Gibralfaro  to  the  Plaza 
de  la  Victoria  (p.  327).  A  few  yards  farther  on  is  another  road, 
ascending  the  valley  of  the  Limonar  (PI.  G,  1, 2),  which  contains 
another  villa-settlement. 

Exeursions.  The  *High  Road,  affording  beatitifiil  views,  leads  from 
the  Gaf^  Hernan  Cortes  to  the  £.,  passing  a  number  of  pleasant  country 
dwellings,  to  (2  H.)  the  fishing-village  of  Palo,  the  terminus  of  the  tram- 
way.  Hence  it  runs  on,  keeping  close  to  the  sea  and  passing  many  sugar 
plantations,  to  (27»/2  M.)  V^lez-Mdlaga  and  (33  M.)  Torrox.  From  Torrox 
to  Motril  (p.  349),  60  M.  from  Malaga,  the  road  is  very  rough.  —  The 
ascent  of  the  Cerro  de  San  Antonio  is  worth  making  for  the  sake  of  the 
extensive  view,  which  in  clear  weather  embraces  the  African  coast  to 
the  8.E.  The  path  diverges  to  the  left,  just  before  we  reach  Palo  (see 
above),  and  ascends  along  the  bed  of  tiie  brook  Jeibonero  to  (ihr.)  the 
Hacienda  de  CanaUSy  whence  the  top  is  easily  reached. 

Another  fine  road  (views)  leads  from  Malaga  to  the  K.E.,  passing  the 
Fuente  de  la  Reina,  to  (18  M.)  Oolmenar,  the  centre  of  the  Montei  de  Col- 
menar^  the  rich  argillaceous  soil  of  which  makes  the  district  a  fine  wine 
country.  —  To  the  N.  of  the  old  town  of  Malaga  14  a  road  ascending 
along  the  Guadalmedina  to  (2  M.)  the  Hacienda  de  San  Jose,  the  property 
of  Don  Tomds  Heredia  (cards  of  admission  obtained  at  Alameda  28),  and 
to  ^La  Gonoepcidn,  the  villa  of  the  Marques  de  Casa  Loring  (tickets  at 
the  Casa  Loring,  Hoyo  de  Espartero-,  PI.  B,  4).  The  beautiful  grounds 
of  these  two  villas  are  well  worth  a  visit;  the  park  of  La  Goncepcidn  also 
contains  some  Boman  antiquities  from  Cartama,  Osuna,  etc.  —  Among 
the  points  most  worth  visiting  in  the  vega  to  the  W.  of  Malaga  are  the 
TecMnos^  on  the  way  to  Antequera;  the  Buen  Betiro,  with  its  dilapidated 
fountains  ^  and  (6  M.)  La  Consula,  in  Ghurriana.  From  the  last  we  may 
proceed  to  the  S.  to  Torremolinos  (see  p.  821).  —  Excursion  to  Cdrtama 
and  Alora,  see  p.  320. 

38.  From  Bobadilla  (Cordova)  to  Granada. 

TTM.  Railwat  (three  trains  daily)  in  Byi-'nh  hrs.;  fares  17  p.  70, 
14  p.  15,  10  p.  65  c.  (from  Cordova,  153  M.,  in  8-10  hrs.  -,  fares  38  p.  40,  26  p. 
95,  17  p.  80  c).  The  trains  are  often  much  behind  time.  -—  Railway-re- 
staurant at  BobadiUa. 

Bobadilla,  see  p.  320.  —  The  train  at  first  runs  to  the  E.  up  the 
broad  and  well-watered  valley  of  the  Quadalhorce.  2  M.  Apeadero. 
To  the  right  appear  the  summits  of  the  Sierra  de  Abdalajis, 

10  M.  Anteqnera  (1345  ft.;  Fonda  de  la  Ckutana;  Fonda  de 
Europa")^  the  Roman  Anticaria,  is  picturesquely  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  Sierra  d£  loa  Toreales,  Most  of  Its  26,000  inhAb.  are  tiUers 
of  the  soil,  but  there  are  a  few  palaces  bearing  the  arms  of  a  decayed 
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noblesse.  From  the  Alameda,  in  the  lower  town,  we  ascend  through 
the  Calle  Real  and  np  the  flight  of  steps  called  the  'Gnesta  de  la 
Imagen'y  to  the  ruins  of  a  Moorish  CaaUCf  which  the  Regent  Fer- 
dinand, ^El  Infante  de  Anteqnera',  captured  in  1410.  The  Torre 
MochOj  or  main  tower  (view),  is  popularly  known  as  the  Papa  BeUo- 
tas  ('acorns'),  because  its  construction  is  said  to  have  absorbed  the 
entire  sum  recelTed  for  a  grove  of  evergreen  oaks  (encincu).  In  the 
Plaza  Alta,  halfway  up  the  hill,  stands  the  Arco  de  Hercules  or  de  los 
Oigantes,  with  Roman  inscriptions  from  Anticaria  (^ArUequera  la 
Vieja*)j  which  was  used  as  a  quarry  by  the  builders  of  the  16th 
century.  —  The  'colegiata'  of  SarUa  Maria  contains  a  gilded  altar 
of  the  14th  century.  On  the  dome  of  San  Sebastidn  stands  a  coloss- 
sal,  armour-clad  angel  in  bronze-gilt,  wearing  round  his  neck  a 
reliquary  with  the  remains  of  St.  Euphemia,  the  tutelar  of  the  city. 
The  (hteva  de  Mengal,  discovered  in  1842,  Y2  ^*  ^^  ^^^  ^*  ^^  ^^^ 
town,  is  one  of  the  largest  chambered  cairns  in  Spain  (65  ft.  deep.) 

One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  near  Antequera  is  10.  Torcal,  a  labyrinth 
of  red  marble  rocks,  a  little  to  the  S.,  on  the  road  to  Malaga.  This 
^stone  forest*  or  'stone  city''  resembles  that  at  Adersbach  in  Silesia,  bnt 
is  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  —  The  road  to  Malaga  (29  M.)  crosses  the 
pass  named  the  Portazgo  del  Puerto  (4215  ft. ;  view)  or  the  Boca  del  Asno 
Cass's  month*),  and  passes  the  Cuesta  de  ia  if  alanra  (*Hill  of  the  Massacre*), 
where  Ez-Zagil  (p.  336)  annihilated  a  Spanish  army  led  by  Gifuentes  and 
Aguilar  inlffiS. 

As  we  proceed,  the  Cerro  de  Vera  Cruz,  with  its  ermita,  is  seen 
to  the  right.  The  train  crosses  the  Guadalhorce  and  passes  the 
conspicuous  Pena  de  los  Enamorados  or  Rook  of  the  Lovers,  the 
romantic  legend  of  which  has  been  told  by  Southey  in  his  ^Laila 
and  Manuel'.  The  Spanish  knight  and  the  Moorish  maiden,  unable 
to  escape  their  pursuers,  threw  themselves  from  the  top  of  the  cliff, 
locked  in  each  other's  arms.  Beyond  (15  M.)  La  Pena  we  skirt 
the  N.  side  of  the  well-tilled  valley  of  Archidona. 

2272  ^*  Archidona  is  the  station  for  the  town  of  that  name 
[5800  inhab.),  which  lies  on  a  hill  872  M.  to  the  S.  The  olive  is 
the  characteristic  tree  here.  Fine  retrospect  of  the  Pefia  de  los 
Enamorados  and  the  Sierra  de  los  Torcales. 

The  dreary  plateau  to  which  we  now  ascend  forms  the  watershed 
(2500  ft.)  between  the  Guadalhorce  and  the  Qenil  (p.  334)  |nd  the 
boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Malaga  and  Orandda. 

31  M.  Las  Salinas.  The  scenery  becomes  highly  interesting  as 
we  descend  to  the  *barranco'  (gorge)  of  the  Rio  Frio  and  cross  it  by 
a  bridge  390  ft.  long  and  203  ft.  high.  We  then  cross  the  Plines, 
obtaining  a  view  of  the  hills  to  the  S. ,  the  torrents  of  which  drive 
several  mills.  The  savage  landscape  shows  scarcely  a  trace  of 
human  presence.  We  cross  the  road  from  Loja  to  Malaga  and  also 
the  Frio.  Beyond  two  short  tunnels  we  reach  the  cultivated  valley 
of  the  Qenil,  crossing  that  river  by  a  bridge  80  ft.  high.  To  the 
right  lies  Loja.    Beyond  a  third  tunnel  we  obtain  an  unexpected 
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and  most  imposing  -view  of  the  white  petk6  of  the  Sierra  Jftvada 
(to  the  £.)•  —  Passengers  who  mean  to  walk  to  Loja  may  alight 
at  (34  M.)  San  Francisco. 

34^2  M.  Loja.  From  the  station,  on  the  N.  hank  of  the  Genii, 
a  road  crosses  an  iron  hridge  to  the  town  {Fonda  de  la  Egperansa^ 
Fonda  de  lo8  AngtUs ,  both  poor),  which  is  pictnresqnely  situated 
on  the  S.  hank ,  at  the  foot  of  the  reddish-grey  hills  of  Periquetes. 
Loja,  the  Lacivis  of  the  Romans  and  the  Ldsha  of  the  Moors,  ranked 
with  Alhama  (see  below)  as  one  of  the  two  'keys  of  Granada\  In  1488 
it  was  captured,  after  a  siege  of  30  days,  by  the  'Catholic  Kings', 
chiefly  through  the  aid  of  the  English  archers  under  Lord  Risers. 
It  was  to  Loja  that  the  *Gran  Oapitan'  (p.  309)  retired  when  he 
fell  into  disfavour.  The  town  has  now  11,900  inhab.,  but  it  contains 
little  of  interest  except  the  remains  of  a  JlfoorM^  CatUe ,  and  the 
churches  of  <9anta  Maria  delaEncamaei6n&n&  San  Oahriel(i6thceni.'). 
Its  description  as  'flor  entre  espinas'  is,  doubtless ,  a  little  extra- 
vagant ;  but  perhaps  the  stranger  may  deem  it  worth  a  visit  for  the 
sake  of  its  Moorish  character,  its  copious  springs,  the  rapids  of  the 
fish-abounding  Genii  (^Los  Infiemos  de  Loja'),  and  Its  luscious  fruit. 

From  Loja  to  Alhama  (12 Vs  M.).  The  road  crosses  tbe  Manzanil^ 
wbich  forms  a  fine  waterfall  (visible  from  the  railway)  just  before  it 
joins  the  Oenfl.  It  at  first  rans  to  the  E. ,  but  beyond  the  Venki  del 
Pulgar  it  turns  to  the  S.E.  and  passes  Salar,  —  I2V2  M.  Alhama  (Parador 
de  San  FraneUco,  Posada  de  los  CdbaUerot,  both  very  primitive),  the  AttigU 
JtUUruU  of  the  Romans  and  Al-Sdmmeh  of  the  Moors,  is  a  town  of 
7000  inhab. ,  largely  rebuilt  after  the  earthquake  of  1884.  It  is  situated 
oven  more  picturesquely  than  Loja,  lying  on  a  rocky  terrace  of  the  Sierra 
de  AlJuima.  high  above  the  little  river  Marchdn^  which  here  forma  a  deep 
*tajV  (p.  370).  Tbe  Aqueduct  in  the  plaza  is  a  relic  of  the  Roman  period. 
The  capture  of  the  old  Moorish  fortress  on  Feb.  28th,  1482,  is  bewailed  in 
a  contemporary  Hispano-Moresque  ballad  (Ap  de  mi  Aihama),  well-known 
to  English  readers  by  Byron''s  translation,  beginning:  — 

The  Moorish  king*  rides  up  and  down 
Through  Granida^s  royal  town; 
From  Elvira''s  gates  to  those 
Of  Bivarrambla  on  he  goes. 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

The  warm  Sulphur  Bathi  of  Alhama  (107-113"  Fahr.) ,  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  nitrogen,  lie  below  the  town,  on  the  Marchdn  (omnibus) 
and  are  visited  from  April  20th  to  June  20th  and  from  Aug.  16th  to  Oct. 
15th.  The  ^cdfSo  de  la  Reina  is  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  Pantheon  aaxd 
probably  of  Roman  origin.  The  Moorish  JBofb  Fuerte  lies  near  the  spring 
and  is  considerably  warmer. 

Beyond  Loja  the  train  traverses  a  hUly,   sandy  district;  the 

Genii  and  its  vega  (p.  331)  lie  to  the  right,     bi^t  M.   Huetor. 

We  cross  two  or  three  brooks  and  pass  through  a  cutting ,  with 

glimpses  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  —  661/2  M.  Tocdn,  at  the  foot  of 

the  Sierra  de  Prugo.  —  The  railway  approaches  (N.E.)  the  barren 

Sierra  de  Parapanda,  which  the  countryside  regards  as  a  barometer : 

Cnando  Parapanda  se  pone  la  montera, 
Llueve  aunque  Dioa  no  lo  quiera. 
(When  Parapanda's  brow  is  hid. 
It  rains,  though  God  himself  forbid.) 
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61  M.  Illora,  a  town  of  3800  Inh&b. ,  on  the  Charcdn,  with  a 
mined  castle ,  was  called  by  the  Moors  the  *Eye  of  Granada'.  To 
the  right  is  the  estate  of  Soto  de  Roma^  presented  by  the  Spanish 
government  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  —  67  M.  Pinoi-Puentey 
prettily  situated  on  the  Cubillas ,  at  the  foot  of  the  bleak  Sierra  de 
Elvira  (p.  306),  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  (1319)  between  the  Castil- 
ians  and  the  Moors  of  Granada,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  their  leaders,  the  Infantes  Pedro  and  Juan. 

It  was  at  Pinos-Puente  that  Columbus  was  overtaken  by  the  messenger 
of  Queen  Isabella  in  1492,  when  he  had  given  up  negotiations  with  the 
Spanish  monarchs  in  despair  and  was  actually  on  his  way  to  France. 

The  train  now  halts  (in  summer  only)  at  the  station  for  the 
Banos  de  Sierra  Elvira  ^  with  their  warm  sulphur-springs  (75-85** 
Fahr.),  which  lie  to  the  left,  at  the  base  of  the  mountains.  We  then 
enter  the  celebrated  Vega  of  Qranada,  an  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the 
brown  and  arid  mountains.  This  was  once,  before  the  Genii  broke 
through  the  mountains  at  Loja  (p.  330),  an  oval  lake. 

71  M.  Atarfe  is  the  station  for  the  poor  little  town  of  Santa  Fi, 
which  lies  3  M.  to  the  S.W. ,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Genii.  Santa 
F^  was  constructed  by  Isabel  the  Catholic  during  the  siege  of 
Granada  (1491)  in  eighty  days ,  and  was  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a 
Roman  camp,  with  regular  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  ang- 
les. The  capitulation  of  Granada ,  the  original  document  of  which 
Is  at  Simancas  (p.  39),  was  signed  here  on  Nov.  25tii,  1491,  and 
on  the  17tlr  April  following  the  epoch-making  contract  with  Col- 
umbus, respecting  his  voyage  of  discovery  to  America,  was  also 
signed  here.  Above  the  door  of  the  Church,  which  was  restored  in 
1773,  is  a  trophy,  representing  a  lance  with  a  sheet  of  parchment, 
bearing  the  words  Ave  Maria.  This  refers  to  the  gallant  deed  of 
Heman  Perez  del  Pulgar  (see  p.  340)  and  to  the  subsequent  duel 
in  which  Oareilaso  de  la  Vega  slew  the  Moor  Zegri  Tarfe^  who 
brought  back  the  parchment  to  the  Christian  camp  and  defied  its 
champions  to  single  combat. 

Near  Atarfe ,  though  some  authorities  think  the  site  of  the  present 
Granada  more  likely ,  probably  Jay  the  ancient  Iberian  town  of  EliberiH, 
the  inherit  or  Municipium  Florentinum  Iliberritanum  of  the  Romans.  In 
304  or  305  Iliberis  was  the  scene  of  the  first  great  church-council  held  on 
Spanish  soil.  It  was  probably  destroyed  on  the  Moorish  invasion,  as  its 
name  disappears  entirely  from  history.  —  In  1431  the  neighbourhood  of 
Atarfe  was  the  scene  of  an  important  battle  in  which  the  Gastilians 
under  Alvaro  de  Luna  (p.  137)  defeated  King  Mohammed  VIII.  of  Granada. 
This  contest  is  known  as  the  Battle  of  Higueruela^  because  the  tent  of 
King  John  II.  of  Castile  was  pitched  under  a  small  fig-tree  (higueruela). 

As  we  proceed ,  we  have  a  view  of  the  lofty  Albaicin  (p.  344) 
and  of  Granada,  with  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the  background. 
77  M.  Qranada,  see  below. 
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The  Railway  Station  (EstacUin  del  Ferrocarril;  PI.  B,  6)  lies  to  the 
V.W.  of  tbe  town,  about  iVaM.  from  the  hotels  in  the  Paerta  Real  and 
2  M.  from  those  near  the  Alhambra.  The  distributiun  of  the  luggage 
generally  takes  some  time,  and  the  hotel-porter  may  be  left  to  look  after 
it.  The  Hotel  Omnibuses  drive  off  without  waiting  for  it.  ^e  OmMbus 
General  plies  to  the  Despacho  Central  (p.  xvi) ,  in  th  3  Puerta  Beal ,  next 
door  to  the  Gaf^  Suizo  (see  below). 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xx).    a.  y^ear  the  Alhambra ,  in  the  cool  and  shady 
Alhambra  Park ,  about  1  M.  above  the  town:  *HdTBL  Roua  CSiete  Suelqs^ ; 
PI.  a,  F  2)  and  *H6tkl  Washington  Ibvinq  (PI.  b  \  F,  2),  belonging  to  the 
same  owner  (Sefior  Ortiz)  and  with  similar  prices,  pens.  12Vs  p.,  omn.  2  p. 
^v  O^gS^^    extra).      These   hotels  are  largely  frequented   by  British    and 

^  American  travellers  and  are  recommended  to  those  who  make  a  stay  of 

^  some  time,  especially  in  the  warm  season.    Both  are  clean,  and  the  serv- 

,,^         ice  is  good.  —  b    In  the  Toicn:  H6t.  A  lambda  (PI.  c^  F,  5),  in  an  airy 
situation  on  the  <3arrera  de  Genil^,  with  view  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  pens. 
\  from  8  p. ;  Hot.  Victoria  (PI.  d;  E,  6).  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Puerta 

<«  Beal ,   frequented  by   commercial  travellers   and  tourists,  pens.  7V2  p. ; 

J^  HdT.  DE  LA  Paz  (PI.  f;  E,  6),  E.  side  of  the  Puerta  Real,  with  no  mountain- 

*^  view,  unpretending.  —  Apartments  may  be  procured  in  the  numerous  villas 

(edrmenes,  Arabic  for  vineyards)  near  the  Alhambra  and  on  the  outskirts 
^  of  th3  town.     Thuir  equipment  is   generally   very  primitive.    Carefully 

■'^  worded  written  contracts  are  desirable. 

^  Oaf^s  (comp.  p.  xxii).  Ca/4  Col6i^^  Calle  de  Hendez  ^unes^  C.  del  Fasaje^ 

at  the  corner  of  the  Calles  de  Mendez  Kunez  and  Zacaun*,  0.  iStiito, 
Paerta  Real^  C,  de  la  Alameda^  opposite  the  hotel  of  that  name^  0.  de 
EspoSia^  Plaza  Kueva;  th^  last  three  somewhat  shabby.  —  Confemioners 
(Pmteleriai).  La  Ptrla^  Puerta  Beal,  also  restaurant;  Los  Alpes,  Plaza  de 
Ayuntamiento  ^  Lopez  ffermanos,  Calle  de  Uesones.  —  j?he  genuine  Granada 
Wine  is  the  nut-brown  Vino  8eco.  The  best  grapes  are  the.  Santa  Paula^ 
a  large  purple  variety  grown  at  the  Torres  Bermejas  (p.  352}  and 
elsewhere. 

Cabs  (few  in  number)  stand  in  the  Puerta  Real  and  the  Plasa  Nueva. 
F^re  within  the  town,  per  drive  1,  per  hr.  2p. ;  with  two  horses,  2V2 
and  3  p.  In  each  case  the  fare  to  the  Alhambra  is  21/2  P-  extra^  to  the 
Albaicin  (p.  344)  and  Sacro  Monte  (p.  343)  5  p.  extra. 

Saddle  Horses  from  Fernando^  adjoining  the  Po'iada  del  Sol,  Calle  fie 
la  Alhdndiga;  6  p.  per  day.  —  Cycles  may  be  hired  at  the  end  of  the  Carrera 
de  Genii,  to  the  right. 

Baths  (Be^os).  Calle  de  los  Mesones.    Cold  Baths  (Btdios  de  Acequftt^ 
of  water  from  the  Genii),  in  the  Paseo  del  Saldn  (PI.  G,  4 ;  in  summer  only). 
Bookseller.     Ventura  Sabately  Calle  de  lo3  Uesones  52. 
Photographs.   R.  Oarzon,  Calle  de  Gomeres  82  and  near  the  Alhambra ; 
Ayola^  Calle  de  Gomerez  14. 

Post  Office  (Correo;  PI.  E,  4),  Calle  de  Mendez  llunez.  Poste  restante 
letters  are  distributed  1  hr.  after  the  arrival  of  the  mall-trains.  —  Tele- 
graph Office,  Plaza  de  la  Mariana  (Pi.  F,  4.  5).  —  Diligence  Office  (for 
Jaeny  R.  34,  and  Molril,  p.  349),  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Puerta  Real. 

Theatres.  Teatro  Principal  (PI.  F,  5),  Plaza  de  la  Mariana,  for  operas 
and  dramas;  Teatro  de  Isabel  It  CaUUici  (PI.  F,  4),  Plaza  de  los  Campoa, 
for  operas  and  comedies.  —  Bull  Ring  (PUsza  de  Toros;  PL  B,  C,  4),  to 
the  K.W.  of  the  Paseo  del  Triunfo ;  corrida^  in  spring  and  summer. 

Promenades.  The  Carrera  de  Oenil  (p.  347)  is  the  fashionable  winter 
promenade  (4-5  p.  m.)t  the  Po^so  del  Saldn  (p.  348)  and  Paseo  de  la  Bonha 
0?.  848)  are  frequented  in  summer,  6-7  p.  m.  A  band  plays  on  Thurs.  and 
Bun. ,  at  3  p.m.  in  winter  and  in  the  evening  in  summer.    The  Alameda 


de  I>arro  (p  343)  is  the  resort  of  the  lower  classes. 
K.  w**i!^*^":    ^^  •^<**-  ^f^i  *Ji«  anniversary 
iJ  /S;^"i  *!i.*  Isabella,  a  solemn  procesfl 


K^^       i    ^^  •^*"*-  ^"*^>  *'^«  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  Granada 

"*"i  and  Isabella,  a  solemn  procession  makes  its  way,  about 

iK- ®  J?*!'*^*  ^«*^  Cp.  840)  of  the  cathedral  and  to  the  New  City 

»i»e  afternoon  the  girls  of  Granada  and  the  Vega  ascend  the 
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Torre  de  la  Velt  (p.  354)  between  3  and  4  p.m.  and  sooi^d  the  bell  in  order 
to  secure  a  husband.  The  founlains  of  the  Alhambra  play  (cerrtn)  at  the 
same  time.  —  La  Fietta  d'l  Corpui  Oristi  is  celebrated  in  the  Bitarrambla 
(p.  387).  —  The  Feria  d$  San  MiguH  (Sept.  39th)  assemblef  the  Grent  dinei 
and  the  'Monteilnos*  (from  the  mount afns  to  the  E.)  at  the  Ermifa  de  San 
Miguel  (p.  344).  —  The  anmal  Feria  or  /Vm*  takes  place  on  June  6-7th  in 
the  Paaeo  del  Violdn  (p.  348).  —  All  these  feativals  have  of  la'e  lost  much 
of  their  interest  and  local  colour. 

British  Yiee-Oonaol,  Cha».  E.  S.  Davenhill^  Buena  Vista  de  lof  Mar- 
tires.  —  English  Ohnrch  Serviee  at  the  Washington  Irving  Ho'.el. 
Bankers:  Enrique  Santoi;  VatetUin  Agrela. 
Hours  of  Admission  to  the  Chief  Sights:  — 
Alhambra  (p.  349),  daily,  9-12  and  2-4.    Visitors  are  accompanied  through- 
out by  the   attendants.     Artists   and  students  receive   tickets   'para 
estudiar"  on  application  at  the  office  of  M .  Contreras  (p.  363),  the  con- 
servator, between  1  and  3  p.m. 
QeneraUfe  (p.  367),  open  all  day.    Tickets  (phpeletas)  are  issued  free  in 

the  Casa  de  los  Tiros  (p.  347). 
Cathedral  (p.  337),  open  all  day,  except  between  11  a.m.  and  2.30  p.m.;  the 
Capitta  Real  (p.  340)  either  before  High   Mass  (9  a.m.   in  summer, 
10  a.m.   in  winter)  or  between  2.30  and  4  p.m.   (summer  3-6  p.m.). 
Some  of  tl  e  smaller  churches  are  closed  as  early  as  8.S0  or  9  a.m. ; 
in  this  case  application  may  be  made  to  the  sacristan.    The  other  sights 
are  usually  open  all  day,  but  8-13  and  2-6  will  be  found  the  surest  hours. 
The  Cartuja  (p.  346)  and  other  points  of  interest  to  the  K.  of  the  city  are 
most  conveniently  visited  by  carriage. 

Guides,  superfluous  for  those  not  pressed  for  time,  may  be  obfained 
at  the  hotels  (fee  from  5  p.  per  day).  Almost  all  of  them  speak  BngliKh 
or  French.  The  valets  de  place  who  proffer  iheir  services  in  the  streets 
and  at  the  Albambra  should,  like  the  begging  t>ips7  children,  be  as  far 
88  pof'sible  ignored.  Strangers  should  not  enter  the  Albaicin,  especially 
towards  everting,  except  in  large  ];^arties  or  under  the  protection  of  natives. 
As  to  gratuities,  see  p.  xxiv.  It  should  mt  be  forgotten  that  Granada  is 
*a  hungry  town'. 

Chief  Attractions  (two  day^^).  Alameda  (p.  348)  and  Paseo  del  Saldn 
(p.  348);  Bibarrambla  (p.  337);  Cathedral  (p.  837);  Zacatin  (p.  342);  Plaza 
Nueva  (p.  34'2);  Alhambra  (p.  349);  Oeneralife  (p.  867);  if  oosaible,  San 
Nicolas  (p.  344)  or  the  Cartuja  (p.  345).  g^  ^^^  ^\^X5  ) 

Orandda  (2195  ft.),  a  city  of^O^^QQ  inhab.,  the  capital  of  the 
famous  Moorish  kingdom  and  of  the  present  province  of  the  same 
name ,  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  and  of  a  university ,  is  very  pic- 
turesquely situated  at  the  base  of  two  mountain-spurs  (ca.  COO  ft. 
high),  which  ascend  gradually  from  W.  to  E.  towards  the  Cerro  del 
Sol.  The  northernmost  of  these  long-stretched  hills  is  the  Albaicin 
(Arab.  JRabad  el-hayydztn ,  'quarter  of  the  falconers') ,  the  oldest 
part  of  Granada  and  once  the  vaunted  seat  of  the  Moorish  aristo- 
cracy ;  it  now  forms  a  town  by  itself,  mainly  occupied  by  gipsies. 
The  Albaicin  is  separated  from  the  Alhambra  HUl  to  the  S.  by  the 
deep  gorge  of  the  Darro  (the  Roman  Salon,  and  Moorish  HadarTo\ 
a  stream  bearing  gold  in  its  sands  but  generally  drained  of  all  its 
water  for  irrigation-purposes  before  reaching  Granada.  The  Hill  of 
the  Alhambra,  the  acropolis  of  Granada,  is  itself  subdivided  into 
two  parallel  ridges  by  the  gorge  called  As^ahica  by  the  Moors  and 
containing  the  Alameda  de  la  Alhambra  (PI.  E,  F,  2,  3).  The  hill 
to  the  N.  of  this  gorge  is  the  Monte  de  la  Assabira ,  or  Alhambra 
hill  ptoper,  while  to  the  S.  is  the  somewhat  lower  Monte  Mauror, 
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guarded' by  the  Torres  Bermejas  (comp.  p.  352).  On  reaching  the 
hill  of  the  Alhambra  the  Darro  changes  its  course  from  W.  to  S. 
and  unites  vith  the  much  larger  Oenil ,  the  SingilU  of  the  Romans 
and  the  Shentl  or  ShindsMl  of  the  Moora,  a  true  Alpine  torrent, 
fed  by  the  snows  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  hence  usually  more 
copious  in  summer  than  in  winter. 

Both  the  Albaicin  and  the  Alhambra  hills  were  occupied  by  the 
ancient  town  of  Qamattah ,  which  may  possibly  have  been  founded 
by  the  Iberians  themselves.  This  place,  which  did, not  become  of 
any  importance  until  after  the  destruction  of  Elvira  (p.  306),  was 
taken  soon  after  711  by  the  Moors,  who  erected  al-Kasahaal-koMma 
('the  old  citadel')  on  the  Albaicin  and  then  extended  the  Torres 
Bermejas  and  al^Kasaba  al-djedida  ('the  new  citadel')  on  the  Al- 
hambra hill. 

The  fall  of  the  various  smaller  Moorish  states  in  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  brought  multitudes  of  new  inhabitants  to  Granada ,  the^ 
natural  mountain-fastness  of  S.  Spain.  These  settled  not  only  in 
the  fortified  towns  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  but  also  on  the  lower, 
slopes.  In  this  way  arose  the  suburbs  of  Churray  on  the  N.W.  slop^ 
of  the  Alcazaba;  Mauror^  the  district  of  the  water-carriers,  on  the 
W.  slope  of  the  Monte  Mauror;  and  Arhtequeruela  ('little  Ante- 
quera'),  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  same  hill,  so  named  because  occupied 
by  refugees  from  Antequera  (p.  328).  The  last  q^uarters  of  the  city 
to  be  settled  were  those  on  the  plain  to  the  S.  and  W. ,  which  Boon 
extended  to  the  Puerta  de  Elvira  (p.  345)  and  gradually  came  to  be 
the  most  important  part  of  all.  The  gradual  expansion  of  Granada, 
which  is  said  to  have  contained  half-a^million  inhabitants  at  its 
conquest,  is  perspicuously  shown  on  the  plan  published  by  Rafael 
Contreras  (1872).  Under  Spanish  rule  the  city  soon  began  to  de- 
cline. The  decrees  of  the  'Catholic  Kings'  depopulated  it  rapidly,  and 
the  ravages  of  the  Inquisition  were  nowhere  more  violent. 

It  is  with  more  or  less  justice  that  the  modern  Granada  has  been 
described  as  a  'living  ruin'.  A  few  of  the  chief  streets  are  furbished 
up  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  eyes  of  the  visitor  from  foreign  parts; 
but  the  side-streets  are  full  of  filth  and  decay,  and  some  of  the 
more  remote  are  not  even  lighted  at  night.  The  local  aristocracy 
prefers  to  spend  its  rents  in  Madrid.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
population  subsists  by  begging  alone.  It  is  still  questionable  whether 
the  hoped-for  results  will  ensue  from  the  opening  of  several  large 
beetroot-sugar  manufactories  and  the  improvement  of  the  mining 
industry  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.  When  all  is  said,  however,  Granada 
still  remains  as  the  culminating  point  of  a  journey  in  Spain ,  not 
only  for  its  magnificent  views  of  the  great  snow-olad  mountains  to 
the  S^.  but  also  for  the  glimpse  it  affords  of  the  past,  the  remains 
It  hw  to  present  of  a  s]trange  and  exotic  culture  and  art, 
Zdvia!n^'^-  ^?^tl^e  fall  of  the  caliphate  of  Cordova  in  l(»i  (aee  p.  309), 
ton  ^ri,   the  viceroy  of  Granada     made   himself  independent   and 
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founded  tbe  dyaasty  of  the  ZiriUs.  BOdts^  the  third  of  the  Une,  extended 
his  authority  over  Malaga.  Kinff  ^Abdallah  ibn  Belloguin  was  defeated  by 
the  Cid  (p.  26)  at  Gabra  in  1060,  and  in  1090  he  lost  his  throne  to  the 
Ahrunravidetjt  who  were  in  turn  supplanted  by  the  Almchadet  in  1149 
(comp.  p.  909).  With  the  decline  of  the  Almohad  power  after  the  battle 
of  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa  (1212  ^  p.  302g  new  revolts  took  place  among  the 
viceroys  of  the  various  provinces.  From  among  these  Ibn  B6d ,  of  the 
Arab  family  of  the  Beni  Biid,  and  Mohammed  ibn  YHsuf  ibn  ah-Ahmar,  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Beni  Nasr^  soon  emerged  as  title  most  powerful  Mid  dis- 
puted with  each  other  for  the  possession  of  Andalusia.  On  the  assassination 
of  Ibn  Hdd  at  Almeria  (1238)  Al-Ahmar  established  an  extensive  kingdom, 
which  included  Granada,  Malaga,  and  Almeria.  He  fixed  his  capital  at 
Jaen.  After  St.  Ferdinand  had  conquered  Cordova  (1236),  he  pushed 
forward  to  the  cs^ture  of  Jaen  (1246),   while  at  the  same  time  titie  Ara- 

Sonese  descended  on  the  E.  coast  of  AndaJusia.  Al-Ahmar  therefore 
eemed  it  prudent  to  make  peace  with  the  Gastilians,  acknowledged 
Ferdiuand  as  his  suxerain,  and  even  lent  him  his  aid  in  the  conquest  of 
Seville  (p.  395). 

The  Dyncutff  of  the  Natridee^  thus  established  by  Al-Ahmar  (Mo- 
hammed I.)i  managed  to  maintain  itself  at  Granada  for  nearly  200  years, 
partly  by  the  sword  and  partly  by  skilftil  tacking  between  the  contending 
parties  and  by  treaties  now  with  Castile  and  now  with  Morocco.  Mo- 
hammed I.  offered  a  refo^e  in  Granada  to  the  Moors  expelled  from  Cor- 
dova, Valencia,  Jaen,  and  Seville;  he  fostered  trade  aiui  industry,  and 
constructed  fortifications,  roads,  and  aqueducts.  His  successors  followed 
in  his  footsteps,  especially  Mohammed  II.  (1272-1802),  Abu'l-WaUd  IrnnaHl 
(1309-25),  YHiuf  I.,  surnamed  Abu'l-HadjddJ  (succeeded  1333;  murdered  at 
the  Alhambra  by  a  madman  in  1354) ,  and  Mohammed  V.  (1354-91).  To  these 
prudent  and  far-seeing  princes  of  Granada  is  mainly  due  the  brilliancy 
of  the  Moorish  civilisation  in  Spain  :  —  the  highly  developed  character  of 
its  i^riculture  and  commerce,  its  encouragement  of  science,  its  perfection 
of  architecture  and  artistic  decoration  that  eclipsed  even  that  of  the  old 
caliphate  of  Cordova.  Granada  became  the  wealthiest  city  in  the  peninstila ; 
and  its  court  was  frequented  by  the  most  eminent  Arabic  poets  and  histo- 
rians of  the  period,  such  as  Mohammed  ibn  al-KhatS  Ibn  JDiald'&n,  and  the 
great  geographer  Ibn  BatHta. 

As  in  most  Moorish  states ,  the  downfall  of  Granada  was  occasioned 
by  internal  factions.  After  the  middle  of  the  15th  cent,  the  most  prominent 
noble  faftilies  of  the  land  were  ihe  Zegri  and  the  Beni  SerrddJ^  the  latter 
well-known  to  legend  as  the  j^beneerraaes.  King  Abu  Nasr  Sa'd  tried  to 
curb  the  overwhelming  poWef  of  thfe  Abencerrages  by  compassing  the 
death  of  their  head  Seid  YHsuf;  but  in  consequence  of  this  he  himself  lost 
his  throne  in  1462  to  his  son  Muley  Abu'l- Hasan  (d.  1485),  who  disinte- 
grated the  kingdom  by  resigning  Malaga  to  hit  brother  Et-Zagal  ('the 
strong') ,  afterwards  Mohammed  XII,  Abu'l-Hasan  s  first  wife  ^AisJia  saw 
her  influence  with  her  husband  weakened  by  the  charms  of  a  young 
Spanish  slave,  Isabel  de  Solis,  who  embraced  Islam  under  the  name  of 
Zorayah  (*moming-star')  and  became  the  king'p  favourite  wife.  'Aisha 
also  feared  that  the  right  of  succession  and  even  the  lives  of  her  sons, 
Mohammed  Abu  'Abdalldh  CBoabdiV)  and  Yiit^f^  might  be  endangered. 
The  Zegris  supported  the  king  in  this  matter,  but  the  Abencerrages 
sympathized  with  'Aisha,  and  some  of  them  seem  to  have  paid  for  their 
sympathy  with  their  lives.  The'  'Cathojic  Kings',  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
utilized  these  internal  dissenaions  to  further  the  great  aim  of  their  lives 
—  the  expulsion  of  the  last  Moor  from  Spanish  soil.  While  Abul- Hasan 
was  trying  to  win  back  the  town  of  Alhama  (p.  330),  which  the  Christians 
had  captured  in  1482,  the  story  goes  that  ^Aisha  lowered  herself  and  her 
sons  from  a  window  of  the  Torre  de  Comares  (p.  358)  and  fled  with  them, 
first  to  the  Albaicin  and  then  to  Guadix  (p.  299),  where  Boabdil  CEl  Rey 
Chico')  was  at  once  proclaimed  king.  After  a  violent  struggle  BoabdU 
succeeded  in  dethroning  his  father,  who  retired  to  Majaga-  The  capture 
of  Boabdil  by  the  Spaniards  at  Lucena  (p.  30T)  iu  1483,  however:  com- 
pletely revolutionized  the  situation.   He  submitted  to  a  restrictive  treaty 
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and  remained  neutral  while  Ferdinand  advanced  to  the  siege  of  Malaga. 
In  time,  however,  Eoabdil's  religious  and  patriotic  feelings  sgain  gained  the 
ascendancy  over  his  desire  for  "revenge  and  person  al  iK>wer,  and  in  1486  he 
resigned  Granada  to  his  uncle  Ez-Zagal^  who  had  succeeded  Abul-Hasan 
as  the  last  heroic  leader  of  the  Moots,  and  contented  himself  with  the 
possession  of  Loja  (p.  330).  In  ^  defence  of  this  place,  however,  he  again 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Ferdinand  and,  pledging  himself  once  more  to  neu- 
tialitv,  he  returned  to  Granada,  which  Ez-Zagal  had  quitted  to  go  to  the 
relief  of  Malaga.  On  the 'fall  of  Malaga,  Baza,  and  Almeria  (Ez-Zagal's 
last  refuge)  the  Spaniards  required  Boabdil  to  fulfil  his  ^compact  and 
evacuate  Granada.  Conscious  too  late  of  his  mistake,  he  rallied  him- 
self for  one  desperate  and  unavailing  effort  against  the  Spanish  power, 
but  he  was  forced  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  in  1491  and  abandoned 
Granada  before  the  entry  of  the  ^Catholic  Kings'  (Jan.  2nd,  1492).  The 
unheroic  end  of  Boabdirs  story  has  been  epshrined  ii^  legendL.  As  he  was 
crossing  the  Sierra  Nevada,  he  turned  on  the  spot  now  called  ^£1  Ultimo 
Suspiro  del  Moro'  for  a  Hist  look  at  the  fair  city  he  had  lost.  Tears  filled 
his  eyes  as  he  gazed,  and  his  stern  and  resolute  mother  'Aisha  taucted 
him  with  the  words:  'Weep  not  like  a  woman  for  what  you  could  not 
defend  like  a  man.**  —  The  taking  of  Granada  was  a  subject  of  great 
rejocing  throughout  Christendom,  and  a  special  Tt  Deum  was  sung  at 
St.  Paul's ,  London,  by  order  of  Henry  VII. 

There  was  crying  in  Granada  when  the  sun  was  going  down;  . 
Some  calling  on  the  Trinity  —  some  calling  on  Mahoun. 
Here  parsed  away  the  Koran  —  there  in  the  Cross  was  borne  — 
And  here  was  heard  the  Christian  bell  —  and  there  the  Moorirh  horn ! 

(Lockharfi  'Spanish  Ballads'). 
The  Arms  of  Granada  include  a  pomegranate  (granada)y  stalked  and 
proper.    The  supporters  are  the  pillars  of  Hercules ;  the  mctto  is  plus  ultra. 


a.  The  City  of  Granada. 

The  business-centre  of  Granada  is  the  Puebta  Beal  (PI.  E,  5), 
a  square  named  after  a  foimei  gate.  The  Darro  flows  through  a 
vaulted  channel  below  it.  To  the  S.  it  is  prolonged  by  the  Carter  a 
de  Oenil,  whence  the  Alameda  leads  to  the  Genii  (comp.  p.  347). 
The  narrow  Calle  de  los  Mescnes  (PI.  E,  5)  leads  to  the  N.  fiwm  the 
Puerta  Real  to  the  N.W.  quarters  of  the  inner  town  and  to  the  rail- 
way-station. —  The  short  Calle  de  los  Reyes  Cat61icos  runs  to  the 
N.E.  from  the  Puerta  Real  to  the  Plaza  db  Pbim  (PI.  E,  6),  with 
the  new  Casa  de  Ayuntamunto,  in  which  the  Mnseo  ProTincial  has 
been  housed  since  1889.  ^ 

The  collections,  which  are  sadly  neglected  and  exhibited  in  unsuitable 
rcoms,  include  a  few  Prehistoric  AnHquities^  Objects  found  in  Jliberfs  (p.  331  \ 
Bomau  amphorae,  tear- vessels,  coins),  a  Moorish  Fountain^  two  golden 
Moorish  Bracelets^  Arab  Carpets  (Arab.  '  al-khomra""),  and  Moorish  Inscrip- 
tions. —  The  collection  ( f  pictures  alTords  a  good  opportunity  for  becoming 
acquainted  with  Juan  Sanchez  Cotdn  (1561-1627),  who  retired  to  the  convent 
of  Panlar  (p.  122)  on  finifhing  his  etndies  at  Toledo  under  Bias  del  Prado 
and  afterwards  settled  at  Granada.  Rilera^  Zurbaran^  Alonso  Cano.Bocanegra. 
Felipe  Odmet  de  Valencia^  Juan  de  Sevilla^  Pedro  de  Moya^  and  ( ther  old 
masters  are  also  represented  here.  The  mo^t  notable  of  the  modem  pictires 
are  those  by  M.  Odmet  Moreno  (Departure  of  the  Moors  from  Granada, 
St.  Jran  de  Dios  bearing  the  fick  from  a  burning  houre,  etc.).  The  great 
treasure  of  the  museum  is,  however,  a  Triptych^  with  enamels  in  the 
H??oeej  style  of  scenes  from  the  Passion,  in  six  sections.  This  fine  work, 
'^1  ?il»  *^  ^?^®  ^®®'»  ™a^e  ^^  Venice,  is  paid  to  have  been  presented  by 
ia  lacking  ^^***  ^P-  ^"^^  ^^  Ifabella  the  Catholic.    The  original  frame 
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From  the  Plaza  de  Prim  the  Calle  del  Principe  leads  to  the 
N.W.  to  the  Plaza  db  Bibabaambla  (PI.  E,  5),  so  named  after  the 
Moorish  gate  of  Btb  ar-Ramlaj  which  opened  on  the  *rambla'  of  the 
now  vaulted-over  Darro  and  was  taken  down  in  1873.  The  gate 
was  also  long  known  as  the  Puerta  de  las  Orejas^  because  at  a  festa 
held  in  1621  in  honour  of  Philip  IV.  the  'Rateros*  utilized  the  fall 
of  one  of  the  platforms  here  to  cut  oflF  the  ears  (orejas)  of  many 
ladies  for  the  sake  of  their  golden  earrings.  The  Blbarrambla  was  the 
favourite  spot  of  both  Moorish  and  Ghristian  pageants,  tournaments, 
and  buU-flghts,  and  bloody  encounters  often  took  place  in  it  be- 
tween the  adherents  of  the  Zegris  and  the  Abencerrages  (p.  336). 
The  plaza  has,  however,  entirely  lost  its  Moorish  character.  On  its 
E.  side  stands  the  Palacio  Arzohispal  (PI.  E,  5),  dating  mainly  from 
the  18th  cent,  and  probably  owing  its  chief  interest  to  its  associa- 
tion with  the  short-sighted  criticism  of  Gil  Bias.  On  the  W.  side 
stood  the  Miradorea,  a  handsome  building  erected  about  1640  from 
a  design  by  Diego  de  Siloe  for  the  spectators  of  the  festivals,  and 
burned  down  in  1879.  —  To  the  N.  of  the  Bibarrambla  lies  the 
Plaza  de  Oapuchinas  (PI.  D,  E,  6),  with  the  Mercado,  To  the  N.E. 
is  the  small  Plazuela  de  las  Pasiegas,  in  front  of  the  cathedral. 

The  *Cathedr^  (PI.  p,  E,  4,  5;  adm.,  see  p.  333),  the  im- 
posing memorial  of  the  conquest  of  S.  Spain ,  was  begun  in  the 
Gothic  style,  from  the   designs  of  Enrique  de  Egos  (p.  38),  on 
Mar.  26th,  1^623,  under  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Encarnacidn, 
The  Alhambra  mosque  (p.  336),  the  Iglesia  Mayor  (p.  347),  and  the 
chief  mosque  of  the  new  town  (the  present  Sagrario,  p.  340)  had 
all  previously  been  found  unsuitable  for  the  purposes  of  a  cathedral. 
In  1526  the  cathedral  chapter,  for  some  unknown  reason,  transferred 
the  superintendence  of  the  building  to  Diego  de  Siloe  (d.  1563), 
who  carried  it  on  in  the  plateresque  style.    The  church,  still  in  a 
very  incomplete  condition,  was  consecrated  on  Aug.  17th,  1661. 
The  lowest,  Doric  stage  of  the  N.  Tower  (PI.  14)  was  built  before 
1668  by  Siloe's  pupil  and  successor  Juan  de  Maeda,  The  second  and 
third  stories,  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  styles,  were  added  by 
Anibrosio  de  Vico  between  1668  and  1689.  He  also  built  an  octagonal 
stage  at  the  top,  but  that  had  soon  to  be  removed  as  unsafe,  so  that 
the  tower  is  now  only  186  ft.   high  instead  of  the  contemplated 
height  of  265  ft.   The  S.  tower  was  never  built.    The  massive  W. 
Fa9Adb  was  erected  after  1667  by  Aionso  Cano  (1601-67)  and  Josi 
Oranados,  with  wide  deviations  from  the  plan  of  Siloe.  The  interior 
was  not  completed  till  1703.    The  cathedral  of  Granada  is  on  the 
-whole  the  best  Renaissa&ee  building  in  Spain,  and  Mr.  Fergusson 
considers  that  in  respect  of  its  plan  it  is  one  of  the  finest  churches 
in  Europe. 

The  rich  sculptures  and  paintings  of  the  cathedral  are  due 
principally  to  Aionso  Cano,  who  fled  from  Valladolid  to  Granada 
when  accused  of  the  murder  of  his  wife.     At  Granada  he  was 
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appointed  a  *racionero'  (prebendary)  of  the  cathedral  and  devoted 
sixteen  years  of  service  to  the  church  -  fabric  in  his  still  extant 
^obrador*  on  the  first  floor  of  the  N.  tower.  The  sculptures  are  made 
of  marble  from  the  quarries  of  Macael,  in  the  Sierra  de  los  Filabres 
(p.  298),  which  were  exploited  by  the  Romans  and  have  furnished 
material  for  many  of  Granada's  buildings. 

Above  the  Pdssta  P&incipal  is  a  large  relief  of  the  Incarnation,  by 
Joii  Rfntefio  (1717).  The  Annunciation  and  Assumption,  above  the  side- doors, 
are  by  the  French  sculptors,  Michel  and  Louis  Yerdiguier  (1782).  —  The 
-EiHeaci.  DK  Sajt  Je8<5nimo,  the  first  If.  door  in  the  Galle  de  la  C^rcel  Biga, 
is  adorned  with  scuiptur^  by  8iloe^  Maeda  (penitent  St.  Jerome),  and 
other  artists.  —  The  most  handsome  and  elaborate  of  all  the  entrances 
is  the  *FuBBTA  del  PABodN,  in  the  N.  transept,  the  lower  part  of  the 
decoration  ol  MHildh,  completed  in  1637,  it^  ftlan  hy  ^'/Pf'  —  The  PnpwT^ 
I  "W-  T'O^-Bgltfi  on  the  E.  side  of  the  ambulatory,  is  a  work  of  Sancho  del 
Cerro  (1530),  but  includes  an  Ecce  Homo  by  Siloe. 

The  plan  of  the  Intebior,  which  is  380  ft.  in  length  and  220  ft. 
in  breadth,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  earlier  Gothic  cathedrals.  It 
shows  a  nave  with  double  aisles,  flanked  with  rows  of  chapels,  a 
coro  encroaching  on  the  nave,  a  transept,  a  lofty  capilla  mayor,  and 
an  ambulatory.  The  vaulting,  100  ft.  in  height,  is  borne  by  massive 
piers  formed  of  four  Corinthian  pilasters  placed  back  to  back.  The 
decoration  is  mainly  in  white  and  gold,  and  the  handsome  marble 
pavement  i  1775)  harmonizes  with  the  general  scheme. 

The  Jl5C4£aii;A  Mayor,  148  ft.  long  and  155  ft.  high,  opens 
off  the  nave  by  a  magnificent  Arco  Total  and  is  covered  by  a  beauti- 
ful groined  roof  borne  by  Corinthian  columns.  Against  these  columns 
are  colossal  statues  of  the  Apostles,  in  bronze-gilt,  by  Martin  de 
Aranda  (1614)  and  other  masters.  Farther  up  are  paintings  by 
Bocanegra  and  other  pupils  of  Alonso  Cano,  and  above  these  are 
seven  fine  paintings  by  Alonso  Cano  himself,  representing  scenes 
from  the  life  of  the  Virgin  (Annunciation ,  Conception  ,  Nativity, 
Presentation  in  the  Temple,  Visitation,  Purification,  and  Assump- 
tion). The  stained-glass  windows,  with  scenes  firom  the  Passion, 
are  by  the  Dutchman  Theodor  de  Holanda  Tea.  1550) ;  the  stained 
glass  of  the  dome  is  by  Juan  del  Campo  (1561).  On  the  piers  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  entrance  to  the  chapel  are  colossal  *Heads  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  carved  in  oak  by  Alonso  Cano.  Below  are  kneeling 
figures  of  the  'Catholic  Kings',  by  Pedro  de  Mena  and  Medrano  (1677). 
The  marble  high-altar  has  a  modern  tabernacle  in  the  form  of  a 
small  temple.  The  side-altars  are  adorned  with  pictures  by  Bocane- 
gra (Scourging  of  Christ,  St.  Basil  giving  St.  Benedict  the  rules  of 
his  order)  and  Juan  de  Sevilla  (Martyrdom  of  St.  Cecilia,  Virgin 
appearing  to  St.  Bernard). 

The  Choib  contains  unimportant  stalls  of  the  16th  cent  and 
two  organs  by  Leonardo  Ddvila  (1749).  Alonso  Cano  and  Mariana 
Pineda  (p.  345)  are  buried  here.  The  trascoro  is  adorned  with 
rich  rococo  decoration  of  1741  and  four  alabaster  statues  of  bishops 
oy  Aguftin  Vera.     Above  the  altar  is  a  mosaic  of.the  Temptation 
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of  St.  Antony.  An  inscription  on  the  wall  infonns  ub  that  this 
was  the  site  of  the  tower  of  the  Moorish  mosque,  destroyed  in  1588. 

A  visitation  of  the  Lateral  Chapels,  many  of  which  are  very 
dark,  is  most  conveniently  begun  at  the  end  of  the  right  aisle. 

The  Capilla  de  San  Miguel  (PI.  2),  magnificently  decorated  in 
1807  by  Juan  Manuel  Moscoso,  the  wealthy  Archbp.  of  Granada, 
contains  a  marble  relief  of  St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon,  by  Adan, 
and  *La  Virgen  de  la  Soledad  (Mater  Dolorosa),  a  copy  by  Alonso 
Cano  of  a  celebrated  statue  by  Oaspar  Becerra, 

Between  Chapels  2  and  3  is  a  fine  wooden  door,  leading  to  the 
Sagrario  (p.  340). 

Over  the  high-altar  of  the  Capilla  de  la  Trinidad  (PI.  3)  is  a 
Holy  Trinity,  by  A.  Cano.  To  the  left  is  a  painting  by  Pedro  de 
Moya  (Virgin  and  Child  appearing  to  a  bishop),  above  which  is  a 
Holy  Family  by  an  unknown  master. 

The  ♦Paintings  at  the  Altar  of  Jeaiia  Nazareno  (PI.  4)  are  ad- 
mirable. The  8t,  Francis  is  by  Dam.  Theotocopuli;  the  Holy  Child 
with  St.  Antony,  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Magdalen 
(damaged)  are  by  Bibera.  Aboye  is  a  fine  Bearing  of  the  Cross  (*Calle 
de  la  Amargura')  by  A.  Cano.   The  St.  Paul  is  a  copy  of  Ribera. 

Beyond  this  altatt  is  the  handsome  Portal  of  the  Royal  Chapel 
(p.  340),  partly  by  BnWgw«  de  Ega8(i^.  337).  The  inscription  is'Laudent 
eum  opera  ejus'.  Farther  on  is  the  Altar  de  Santiago  (PI.  5),  with 
statues  of  St.  James  (Santiago)  by  Alonso  deMena  (1640),  St.  Cecilia 
by  Josi  Moroy  and  St.  Gregory  by  Diego  Mora.  Above  the  St. 
James  is  a  small  picture  of  the  Virgen  de  los  Perdonee,  given  by  Pope 
Innocent  VIII.  to  Isabella  the  Catholic.  On  the  conquest  of  Granada 
the  first  mass  in  the  Alhambra  mosque  was  said  before  this  picture, 
and  a  commemorative  mass  is  still  said  before  it  every  Jan.  2nd. 

From  the  first  chapel  of  the  ambulatory  a  handsome  portal,  con- 
structed by  Siloe  in  1534  and  adorned  with  a  relief  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child  and  fine  busts  of  the  Apostles,  leads  into  the  Ante- 
Sacristia^  which  contains  a  Holy  Family  by  Juan  de  Sevilla  and 
an  Annunciation  to  the  Shepherds  by  Leandro  Baasano.  —  In  the 
Sacristy  itself  (18th  cent.)  are  a  crucifix  by  MontarUs  (p.  395), 
a  large  painting  of  the  Annunciation  by  A.  Cano,  the  Conception 
(sculpture)  by  the  same,  and  a  Cuatodia,  5  ft.  high,  presented  by 
Isabella  the  Catholic  for  use  in  the  procession  of  Corpus  Christi. 
The  Oratory,  in  the  corner  of  the  sacristy,  contains  another  Con- 
ception and  a  small  wood-carving  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  by  Cano. 

The  Capilla  de  Santa  Ana  (PI.  6)  contains  a  painted  wooden 
group  of  St.  Anna,  Joachim,  and  the  Virgin  (16th  cent.),  and  two 
pictures  by  Atanaaio  Bocanegra.  Below  this  chapel  is  a  cistern 
(aljibeh).  —  The  Cap.  de  San  Sehastidn  (PI.  7)  has  a  Scene  of 
Martyrdom  by  Juan  de  Sevilla^  and  the  Cap.  de  San  Cecilio  (PI.  8) 
has  some  indifferent  sculptures  by  M.  Verdiguier.  —  The  Cap.  de 
Santa  Teresa  (PI.  9),  with  two  early  works  of  Juan  de  Sevilla,  and 
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the  Cap.  de  Jtsila  de  la  Columna  (PI.  10),  with  a  St.  Rosalia  by 
Joai  RUuenOj  are  also  of  little  interest.  —  The  Capilla  de  Nueatra 
Senora  de  la  AnUgua  (PI.  11),  the  last  in  the  ambulatory,  contains 
a  large  altar  by  Pedro  Duque  (1718),  portraits  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  by  Frame.  Alonao  Arguello  (1649),  and  a  highly  revered  image 
of  the  Virgin  (15th  cent.),  said  to  have  been  found  between  Avila 
and  Segovia  and  to  have  shared  in  the  campaign  against  Granada. 

The  Cap.  de  Nuestra  Senora  del  Carmen  (PI.  12),  the  second  in 
the  N.  aisle,  contains  a  head  of  St.  Paul,  carved  in  oak  by  A.  Cano. 
In  the  Cap.  de  la  Virgen  del  PUar  (PI.  13)  are  the  tomb  of  Archbp. 
BienvenldoMonz6n  (d.  1885)  and  a  relief  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  James 
by  Juan  Adan. 

Over  the  portal  of  the  8ala  Capitular  (PI.  14)  is  La  Caridad, 
a  group  long  ascribed  to  Pietro  Torrigiani  but  probably  a  work  of 
Juan  de  Maeda. 

Adjoining  the  cathedral  on  the  S. ,  and  having  the  wall  of  the 
S.  aisle  as  its  N.  wall,  is  the  Sagrario  or  Santa  Maria  de  la  O,  built 
by  Francisco  Hurtado  Izquierdo  in  1705-59  and  used  as  a  parish- 
church.  It  occupies  the  exact  site  of  the  principal  mosque  of  Granada, 
a  structure  with  eleven  aisles,  resembling  the  mosque  of  Cordova 
in  its  arrangement  and  used  as  a  Christian  cliurch  down  to  1661 
almost  without  change.  The  Sagrario  may  be  entered  by  the  main 
portal  in  the  Plazuela  de  las  Pasiegas  (p.  337),  or  from  the  cathe- 
dral  by  the  Puerta  Interior  del  Sagrario,  or  from  the  Capilla  Real 
\  (see  below).  It  contains  a  line  Renaissance  font  by  Francisco 
FlorerUin  and  Martin  MilanSs  (1522)  and  a  St.  Joseph  by  Juan  de 
SeviUa  (after  A.  Cano'). 

The  Capilla  de  Pulgar  (PI.  15),  in  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  Sagrario, 

^        marks  the  scene  of  the  brave  deed  of  Hemdn  P^res  del  Pnlgar  (d.  1581), 

who  entered  Oranada  by  the  conduit  of  the  Darro  on  the  night  of  Dec. 

18th,  1490,  and  with  his  dagger  pinned  a  scroll  bearing  the  words  'Ave 

Maria^  to  the  door  of  the  mosqne  (comp.  p.  391).    The  gallant  knight 

^  regained  the  Christian  camp  in  safety. 

The  *Capilla  Real  also  lies  to  the  S.  of  the  cathedral,  with 
which  it  communicates  by  the  door  mentioned  at  p.  339.    It  was 

,    ^       erected  in  the  late-Gothic  style  in  1506-17  by  £Wtgu«  de  Egos 

<  for  the  ^Catholic  Kings*  and  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  Charles  V., 

who  found  it  Hoo  small  for  so  great  glory\    Besides  the  tombs  of 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  it  also  contains  those  of  Philip  the  Hand- 

;  some  and  Johanna  *la  Loca',  the  parents  of  Charles  V.    J^  magni- 

JU?©.!**  iron*B«/a,  by  Barto  ^om£ofJaen  (1623),  separates  the  i)urial 

chapel  proper  ffom  the  rest  of  thelSuilding.    In  front  of  us  as  we 

enter  are  the  ^Boyal  Monnmentg^Pl.  16)^  made  of  marble  and 

executed  in  thestyie  or  tne  itaiian  ftenaiisance.'That  of  Ferdinand 

^ndKabella,  to  the  right,  by  Domenico  Fancelli(v.  48)  of  Florence,' 

lflJhfi_fliifi£rQf  the  two.  ^  The  king  wears  the  omer  or  "SlI  George^ 

Uie  queen  the  cross  of  Santiago.    To  the  left  is  the  monument  of 

Philip  of  Austria,  wearing  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  the  Infanta 
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Johanna  ('Juana  la  Loca'),  by  Bartolomi  Ordonez,  Botii  tombs  are  ^ 
adorned  with  charming  statuettes,  reliefs,  etc  -' 

Between  the  two  monomenta  is  the  entrance  to  the  Bubial  Vault,     ^ 
containing  the  iron-bound  leaden  coffins  of  the  ^Reyes],  bearing  no  oma-    ^^j 
mentation   except  initials  surmonnted  by  crowns.     We  descend  a  few 
steps  into  the  dark  'boveda'.    To  the  right  and  left,  in  the  middle,  lie  \ 
Isabella  and  Ferdinand.    Beside  the  latter  lies  Philip,  beside  Isabella  are   V 
Johanna  and  the  In/ante  Michael.    The  coffins  have  never  been  opened.    ' 
Philip^s  coffin  is  the  one  that  his  demented  wife  used  to  carry  about  ^' 
with  her. 

The  large  *Betablo  (PL  17)  is  by  PhiUp  Vigami  (d.  1643). 
The  kneeling  statuettes  oi  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  are  said  to  be 
faithful  likenesses  of  the  *Reyes  Cat61icos',  The  Wooden  Reliefa,  ^  *y 
each  iu  two  sections,  are  of  great  historical  interest.  To  the  left  is  ^  "^ 
depicted  Boabdil  surrendering  the  key  of  the  Alhambra  to  Card. 
Mendoza  (p.  353),  in  the  presence  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The 
relief  to  the  right  represents  the  Baptism  of  the  reluctant  Moors  hy\'{ 
Spanish  monks.  The  ornate  JB«2icar)08  (PI.  18),  or  side-altars,  b^y 
Alonao  de  Mena  (1632),  are  never  opened  except  on  high  festivals. 
They  contain  relics  and  paintings  presented  to  the  cathedral  by  the^ 
^Catholic  Kii^s*^  ipftlinflin|)|  gyppj^vai^iyhift  -wnTita  hx.^ans  Memling.  y: 

TAe  Sa(!&i8tt  (li'i.  IV)  of  tlie  Gapilla  Beal  contains  kneelttr^figured  Of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabelja  (of  unknown  origin)  and  a  glass-case  with  the  sword 
of  Ferdinand  and  the  sceptre,  crown,  and  mirror  of  Isabella.  Here  also 
are  some  finely  embroidered  vestments  (casuUas),  including  one  worked 
by  Isabella  J  a  standard  embroidered  by  Isabella  and  hoisted  over  con- 
quered Granada;  and  a  missal  of  Isabella,  by  Frandtco  Florez,  with 
300  pages  and  90  illustrations,  which  is  laid  on  the  high-altar  on  Jan.  2nd. 

Visitors  are  also  advised  to  ascend  the  "S.  Towsa  (p.  38  [and  peram- 
bulate the  roof  for  the  sake  of  the  view.  The  entrance  is  by  a  small 
door  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  main  portal  of  the  cathedral. 

The  picturesque  Placbta  db  la  Lonja  (PI.  E,  4)  affords  a  good 
view  of  the  rich  late-Gothic  exterior  of  the  Capilla  Real  and  of  its 
A  Pprtal.,Jb^Juan  Qprria  ^  Pradoa,  which  was  partly  modernized^ 
in  the  18th  century.  The  latter  Is  adorned  with  plateresque  orna- 
mentation and  statues  of  the  Virgin,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and 
John  the  Baptist.  —  At  right  angles  to  the  Gapilla  Beal  and  with 
its  back  to  the  Sagrario  (p.  340j  stands  the  Lonja,  built  by  J,  O, 
de  Pradas  in  1518-22  and  also  possessing  a  handsome  plateresque 
portal.  —  In  the  angle  between  the  chapel  and  the  Lonja  stood  the 
Fountain  of  the  Moorish  mosque. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  Placeta  de  la  Lonja,  opposite  the  Royal 
Sepulchral  Chapel,  rises  the  Casa  del  Cabildo  Antigua,  originally 
the  seat  of  the  Moorish  university  founded  by  Yiisuf  I.  to  take  the 
place  of  those  lost  at  Cordova  and  Seville.  Afterwards  it  became 
the  residence  of  the  ^Catholic  Kings',  whose  initials  (F  and  Y),  along 
with  a  pomegranate  (granada),  were  freely  scattered  over  the  build- 
ing in  an  18th  cent,  restoration.  From  1500  to  1851  the  Casa  del 
Cabildo  was  used  as  the  town-hall,  but  now  it  has  sunk  to  be  a 
warehouse  for  textile  goods.  Most  of  the  Moorish  inscriptions  and 
ornamentation  of  the  interior  have  been  covered  with  whitewash. 
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The  8ala  dt  CahUdoa  has  a  fine  wooden  ceiling ;  and  another  hand- 
some room,  with  a  dome,  has  lately  been  restored.  The  cornices, 
window-frames,  and  gilt-mounted  doors  are  all  interesting. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Oasa  delCabildo  lies  tla.Q  Alcaicetta,  a  little  used 
market-hall  erected  on  the  site  of  a  Moorish  bazaar  (al-KaUartjah)^ 
whiofc  was  burned  down  in  1843.  Farther  on  is  the  ZacaUti  (PL  E, 
4,  6;  from  aakkdttn,  'the  rope-makers'),  a  narrow  thwoughfare, 
closed  to  wheeled  vehicles  bujt  much  frequented  by  foot-passengers, 
especially  in  the  evening.  The  trade  and  traffic  are,  however,  rapidly 
shifting  to  the  Oallb  de  Mendbz  Nunez,  a  new  street  running 
parallel  with  the  Zacatin  on  the  S.  over  the  covered-in  bed  of  the 

Darro.   It  connects  the  Plaza  de  Prim  (p.  336)  with  the  Plaza  Nueva. 

A  little  to  the  S.  of  the  Calle  de  Mendez  Nunez,   and  reached  by  the 

short  Calle  de  la  Puerta  del  Carbdn,   stands  the  Casa  del  Carbon,   built 

y  i       V       at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cent,  as  the  granary  of  Granada.    It  is  also 

*         \      known  as  the  Alhdndiga,   from  the  Arabic  ^al-fanduk'  (warehouse).     The 

,  /^^  picturesque  door  with  its  horseshoe  arch,  the  stalactite  vaulting ,  and  the 

J,  other  scanty  relics  of  the  Moorish  period  are  all  very  dilapidated  and 

\         «    much  blackened  by  the  coal-dust  of  the  Garboneros. 

y    )  The  Zacatin  and  Calle  de  Mendez  Nufiez  end  to  the  E.  at  the 

\  Plaza  Nubta  (PL  E,  4),  another  square  under  which  the  Darro 

f^  flows.    Above  us,  to  the  E.,  rises  the  Alhambra  (p.  349),  which  is 

most  easily  reached  from  this  point  by  the  Calle  de  Gomeres.  To 
the  N.E.  stands  the  Andiencia  (PL  E,  4),  originally  the  Chancilleria, 
a  Renaissance  structure  of  1531-87,  with  a  facade  in  the  style  of 
Herrera.  The  arcaded  patio,  in  the  middlg^^ofc^ich  rises  a  fountain, 
'  -Y^^  j^ro^ffly^wniBtf  acted  nSy^l^teyg^e  Siloe^. 

features  of  IntOTBStrTire  IKe  ItrmFortJharles  V.,  the  staircase,  the 
wooden  doors  with  medallions,  and  the  curious  way  in  which  the 
hinges  of  the  entrance-door  are  inserted  in  a  stone  below  and  in  a 
corbel  above. 

Above  the  Plaza  Nueva  the  Darro  is  not  covered  in.  On  its 
left  bank  lies  the  church  of  _Saiita  Ana  (PL  E,  3),  a  Renaissance 
building,  perhaps  by  Diego  de  Siioe,  erecled  about  1541  on  the  site 
of  the  mosque  of  Almanzora.  It  has  a  handsome  portal  and  a  beau- 
tiful wooden  roof,  and  contains  a  painting  by  Atanasio  Bocanegra 
and  a  fine  figure  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa  by  JosS  Mora  (1671).  The 
tower,  built  by  Juan  Castellar  in  1561-63,  resembles  a  Moorish 
minaret,  with  its  round-arched  windows,  its  azulejos,  and  its  pro- 
jecting, corbel-borne  roof. 

The  Cabrera  de  Darro  (PL  E,  3,  2),  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
stream,  is  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of  Granada  and  affords  many  pic- 
turesque views,  particularly  of  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  Alhambra. 
The  Puente  del  Cadi  (Arab.  Kantarat  al-Kcidi),  over  which  passed 
the  oldest  road  to  the  Alliambra,  was  buUt  in  the  11th  cent.,  and 
the  remains  of  one  of  its  horseshoe  arches  are  still  visible  on  the 
left  bank.  At  No.  37  in  the  Carrera  de  Darro,  now  occupied  by 
fr**om  ff  ^')f 'v  ^^  *^®  Banuelo,  a  Moorish  bath ,  dating ,  perhaps, 
^om  the  11th  century.   The  large  basin,  with  alcoves  for  resting, 
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and  other  bathing-rooms  are  still  extant,  together  with  traces  of 
Moorish  ornamentation. 

Farther  on,  on  the  right  side  of  the  street,  in  the  'Angosturas', 
lies  the  chnrch  of  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo  (PI.  E,  2,  3),  with  a  fine 
I  wooden  ceiling.    On  the  other  side  of  the  river  is  the  precipice 
below  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  Alcazaba  (see  p.  354),  and  beneath  this 
are  the  arches  of  the  Canal  deSan  Pedro.  To  the  N.  of  the  church  lies 
Ithe^oaa  de  Cattrilt  a  curious  Renaissance  structure,  with  an  elab- 
orate plateresgue  poTta^,  probably  built  by  a  piipil  fff  Diego'Se  ailoe. 

The  side-streets  ranning  hence  to  the  N.  lead  to  the  small  church  of 
San  Jaaa  de  lot  Beyet  (PI.  D,  2),  erected  in  the  Oothic  style  by  Rodrigo 
Hernandez  about  IWO.  The  well-preserved  'Tower  is  the  minaret  of  the 
Moorish  mosque  of  AUxibin;  but  the  belfry-stage  was  added  by  the  Christ- 
ians. —  In  Iwi,  daring  the  construction  of  ^e  Bedemptorist  conyent  of 
San  Alfoneo  Maria  de  Ligorio.  some  remains  of  an  old  Roman  street  were 
laid  bare  near  San  Juan.  —  From  San  Juan  to  San  Nicolas^  see  p.  344. 

The  Carrera  de  Darro  is  continued  by  the  AlLAMeda  de  Da&ao 
(PI.  E,  2),  the  al-Oharsa  ('plantation')  of  the  Moors,  a  beautiful 
avenue  of  elms.  To  the  right,  above  us,  is  the  Generalife  (p.  367) ; 
io  the  left  is  the  Albaicin  (p.  344).  At  the  beginning  of  the  Cuesta 
del  Ghapiz  (see  below)  stood  the  Puerta  de  Ouadix^  the  old  N.E. 
gate  of  the  city.  The  bridge  here  leads  across  to  the  Barranco  de 
Fuente  Pena  (PI.  E,  2),  where  an  inscription  records  the  restoration 
of  the  Alhambra  in  1833.  Farther  up  is  the  Cuesta  del  Rby  Ghico 
(PI.  F,  2),  which  ascends  through  the  cactus- clad  gorge  mentioned 
at  p.  349  to  the  Puerta  de  Hierro  (p.  366),  the  E.  gate  of  the  Al- 
hambra, and  to  the  Qeneralife  (p.  367). 

A  picturesque  but  shadeless  footpath  leads  from  the  bridge  up  the  left 
bank  of  the  Darro  to  (*/4  H.)  the  Fuente  del  Avellano  (beyond  PI.  E,  1), 
the  *hazel-nut  spring''  which  Chateaubriand  compared  with  the  fountain 
of  Vauoluse.  The  Moors  called  it  ^Ain  ad-dtfma^  or  the  ^Spring  of  Tear8\ 
probably  from  the  slow  way  in  which  it  rises  out  of  the  clayey  soil. 

The  GuBSTA  DEL  Ghapiz  (PI.  E,  D,  2)  ascends  from  the  Darro 
towards  the  N.  to  the  old  suburb  of  Albaida,  The  street  is  named 
from  the  Ca^a  del  ChapiZy  a  mansion  erected  in  the  16th  c^nt.  in 
the  Mudtfjar  style  for  two  wealthy  Moriscoes.  It  possesses  two  sepa- 
rate patios,  and  is  now  occupied  by  several  poor  families. 

The  Gamino  del  Sao&o  Monte  (PI.  D,  2,  1),  diverging  to  the 

E.  opposite  the  Gasa  del  Ghapiz,  was  once  of  great  importance  as 

the  road  to  Gnadix  (p.  299).  It  is  lined  with  numerous  Cave  Dwell- 

mgs  (Cuevas),   occupied  mainly  by  gipsies  but  also  sheltering  a 

good  number  of  'Gastellana  Gente'. 

The  Oipaiea  or  IHtanoa  (i.e.  Egipeianot)^  whose  dialect  (cdl6)  has  many 
peculiarities  (comp.  p.  389),  are  known  to  have  been  settled  at  Granada 
since  1582.  Those  who  wish  to  investigate  their  cave  -  dwellings  and 
customs  should  apply  to  their  'King\  either  directly  or  through  a  guide. 
They  can  then  have  their  fortunes  told  or  see  a  gipsy  dance,  a  performance 
more  notable  for  its  expense  than  for  its  interest.  As  the  gipsies  are  most 
persistent  and  importanate  beggars,  it  is  well  to  be  supplied  with  abundance 
of  small  coin  and  patience. 

The  footpath  ends  at  (I1/4  M.)  the  Sacro  Monte  (to  the  N.E.  of 
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PI.  D,  E,  1),  an  exteneive  college  for  theologians  and  jurists,  rising 
picturesquely  above  a  thicket  of  prickly  pears.  Connected  with  it 
are  the  large  church  of  San  Cecilio  and  a  labyrinth  of  grottoes  known 
as  the  Santas  Cuevas.  A  perambulation  of  the  gloomy  chambers,  in 
which  many  scenes  of^.martyrdom  are  represented,  is  of  interest 
only  to  ecclesiologists.  The  convent  was  built  at  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  cent,  by  Archbp,  Pedro  de  Ca$tro  in  honour  of  the  discovery 
of  the  relics  of  St.  Cecil.  It  was  formerly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Benedictines  and  is  now  dedicated  to  St.  Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
The  ♦View  of  the  Alhambra,  the  city,  and  the  vega,  seen  beyond 
the  valley  of  the  Barro,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  or  near  Granada. 

From  the  Sacro  Monte  and  also  from  the  Cuesta  del  Chapiz 
(p.  343)  footpaths  lead  to  (1  M.)  San  MiguM  el  Alto  (PI.  D,  1),  a 
loftily  situated  ermita,  surrounded  by  aloes  and  prickly  pears  and 
commanding  a  magnificent  *View  of  the  Alhambra,  Granada,  the 
vega,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  (best  from  the  house  of  the  ermitafio). 
This  is  the  only  point  in  Granada  whence  the  Mulhacen  (p.  369J  is 
visible.  The  view  to  the  N.,  and  of  the  road  leading  to  Guadix,  is 
also  interesting.  —  A  still  more  comprehensive  view,  including  the 
fantastic  Monies  de  Oranada^  is  obtained  from  the  somewhat  steep 
Monte  ClarOj  above  San  Migu^.  The  dilapidated  wall  known  as 
La  Cerca  del  Obispo ^  which  descends  from  San  Miguel  into  the  valley 
of  the  Darro,  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Bishop  Qomalo  de  ZMiga 
In  1425  as  the  price  of  his  release  from  Moorish  captivity. 

From  San  Miguel  we  may  descend  on  the  W.  to  the  suburb  of 
Albaicin  in  order  to  examine  its  churches,  most  of  which  stand  on 
Moorish  fouodations,  and  the  remains  of  the  N.  part  of  the  Moorish 
Wall.  The  unfinished  church  of  San  Salvador  (PL  D,  .2),  erected 
In  1560  from  a  design  by  Juan  de  Maeda  (p.  337),  incorporates  In 
Its  patio  and  elsewhere  some  fragments  of  the  principal  mosque  of 
the  Albaicin,  converted  to  Christian  use  by  Card.  Xim^nez  in  1499. 
—  The  Gothic  church  of  San  Nicolas  (PI.  D,  2),  above  San  Juan  de 
los  Reyes  (p.  343),  also  stands  on  Moorish  foundations  and  commands 
an  often-painted  ♦View  of  the  Alhambra  and  the  Sierra  Nevada i 

Those  who  do  not  wish  to  descend  direct  to  the  Carrera  de  Darro 
(p.  342)  may  now  turn  to  the  N.W.  part  of  the  city..  On  the  way 
lies  the  Franciscan  nunnery  of  Santa  Isabel  la  Real  (PL  D,  3 ;  adm. 
not  easy  to  obtain),  founded  by  Isabella  the  Catholic.  The  N.  part 
of  this  large  building  incorporates  remains  of  the  Moorish  palace  of 
Ddr  al-Horra  (*Hou8e  of  the  Nobles'),  which  was  probably  erected 
in  the  second  half  of  the  15th  century.  The  convent-church  has  a 
handsome  portal  by  Enrique  de  Egas.  —  Adjacent,  in  the  Callejon 
de  las  Monjas,  not  far  from  the  Plaza  de  San  Miguel  (PL  D,  3),  lies 
the  so-called  Casa  del  Qallo  de  Viento,  the  last  relic  of  the  Alcazar 
of  King  Badis  (p.  335),  with  a  fine  court.  The  tower  was  formerly 
surmounted  by  the  celebrated  vane  of  Ibn  HabiU,  which  has  given 
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its  name  to  the  building.  Washington  Irving  (comp.  p.  351)  tells 
the  legend  of  the  house. 

The  adjacent  Puerta  MondUa  (PI  C,  3,  4)  is  the  Moorish  Btb- 
cUr-Bonaidar  ('standard  gate'),  said  to  be  so  called  because  the  ban- 
ner of  the  caliph  was  erected  here  in  the  case  of  a  riot.  Those  -who 
have  time  may  ascend  to  the  E.,  by  the  Guesta  de  la  Alcazaba,  to 
the  church  of  San  Gbistobal  (PI.  C,  3),  which  affords  a  grand 
view  of  the  mountains  to  the  N.  (Sierra  de  Elvira,  the  *Cortadura' 
leading  to  Moclin,  etc.).  —  To  the  W.  of  the  Puerta  Mouaita  we  de- 
scend to  the  — 

Campo  derXriunfo  (PI.  C,  4),  with  a  Column  of  the  Virgin 
('triunfo')  by  Alonso  de  Mena  (1631).  A  marble  column  marks  the 
spot  where  'la  j6ven  Dona  Mariana  Pineda  porque  anelaba  la  libertad 
de  la  patria'  was  executed  on  May  26th,  1831.  Hei  crime  was  the 
making  of  a  banner  for  the  Liberals  (comp.  p.  347).  The  campo  is 
part  of  the  old  Moorish  cemetery  (8a^d  ibn  Mdlik).  The  dilapidated 
Puerta  de  Elvira  (PI.  C,  4),  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  plaza,  was  the 
principal  gate  of  Granada  and  is  mentioned  in  many  a  Moorish  ro- 
mance. The  long  Calle  de  Elvira  leads  hence  to  the  S.  back  to  the 
Plaza  Nueva. 

To  the  S.W.,  behind  the  unimposing  Bull  Ring  (p.  332),  stands  the 
Cruz  Blanca^  marking  the  spot  on  which  the  aathorities  of  Granada  used 
to  give  formal  reception  to  the  bodies  of  royal  personages  destined  for 
interment  in  the  Gapilla  Be^l  (p.  340).  —  The  Galle  Beil  de  San  Ldsaro 
leads  hence  to  the  Railway  Station  and  to  the  Hospital  de  San  Ldzaro  (PI. 
A,  6),  founded  for  lepers  by  the  *Catholic  Kings/ 

To  the  N.  of  the  Campo  del  Triunfo  stands  the  large  Hospital 
Real  de  Dementes  (PI.  B,  4 ;  open  9-12  and  3-6),  a  Renaissance 
structure  begun  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  by  Enrique 
de  Egos,  and  finished  in  1536  under  Charles  V.  by  Juan  Oarcia  de 
Pradas,  The  fine  fagade  has  been  marred  by  later  additions.  The 
courts  also  deserve  attention. 

The  Calle  Real  de  Cartuja,  beginning  beside  this  hospital,  and 
its  prolongation,  the  Camino  de  Cartuja,  lead  to  the  N.  to  (8/4  M.)  the 
Cartuja  (PI.  A,  3),  a  secularized  Carthusian  convent,  built  about 
1516  at  the  foot  of  the  Oolilla  de  Cartuja,  on  a  plot  of  ground  be- 
longing to  the  *Great  Captain'  (pp.  347,  309). 

A  portal,  with  a  statne  of  the  Virgin,  leads  into  a  large  Coubt,  at  the 
end  of  which  stands  the  chnrch.  Above  the  church-door  is  a  statue  of 
St.  Bruno,  founder  of  the  Carthusian  order,  by  Pedro  Hermoeo  (1794). 
Ringing  the  bell  here,  we  are  admitted  to  the  Cloistbss,  which  are  filled 
with  repulsive  representations  of  Carthusian  martyrs,  by  Vicente  Cardueho 
and  Sanchez  Cotdn  (p.  386).  From  the  cloisters  we  pass  through  a  chapel 
into  the  Brpsgtobt,  which  possessess  a  curious  echo  and  contains  an  il- 
lusive painting  of  a  pine-wood  cross  by  Cotdn  (W.  wall).  —  The  Chubch, 
completed  in  the  iTth  cent.,  consists  of  two  sections,  the  outermost  of 
which  contains  a  series  of  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin  by  Atanaeio 
Boccmegra.  A  beautiful  door  leads  to  the  inner  sanctuary,  in  which,  over 
the  high-altar,  is  a  fine  wooden  statuette  of  St.  Bruno  by  JoU  Mora.  Over 
another  altar  to  the  left  are  a  Virgin  and  Child  by  Bocanegra  and  a  Head 
of  Christ  in  the  style  of  Morales.  —  The  Saqbabio,  built  in  1704-20,  with 
its  twisted  columns  uf  red  and  black  marble,  its  statues  of  Bruno  and 
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other  saint<),  ita  paintings  by  PalominOy  and  its  ricli  marble  ornamentation, 
is  very  e£fective.  —  Ttie  chief  sight  of  the  Gartaja  is,  howeyer,  the 
*Sacbi8tt,  built  by  Luis  de  AHvtUo  in  1727-64.  It  is  entered  by  a  hand- 
some door,  and  its  waHs  are  encrusted  with  the  most  costly  varieties  of 
marble.  It  eontains  some  celebrated  cedar>wood  Cdmodas  (cabineta),  in- 
laid by  Joti  Vazquez  (1730-64)  with  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  and  silver. 

The  Gabden  (HueHa)  of  the  Cartuja,  now  in  private  hands,  hardly 
repays  a  visit.  In  the  midst  of  it  stands  the  large  new  building  of  the 
Soneiado  de  la  CompaSila  de  JesHz. 


To  the  right,  in  the  Oalle  de  San  Juan  de  Dios  (PI.  C,  4,  5), 
which  leads  to  tbe  S.W.  from  the  Gampo  del  Trinnfo,  lies  the 
Hospital  de  San  Jnan  de  Dios  (PI.  C,  6),  founded  in  1552.  It 
takes  its  name  from  Juan  de  Dios  or  de  Robles^  a  Portnguese  who 
lived  in  Granada  from  1536  till  his  death  in  1550,  zealously  engaged 
in  the  establishment  of  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  for  foundlings. 
He  also  founded  the  order  of  the  Brothers  of  Mercy  or  Hospitallers 
(Orden  de  Iob  Hospitalarios),  which  was  sanctioned  by  Pope  Pius  V. 
in  1572.  He  was  canonized  in  1690.  Over  the  entrance  is  a  kneeling 
statue  of  San  Juan  de  Dios  by  Jose  Mora,  The  artesonado  ceiling  in 
the  W.  angle  of  the  first  court  should  be  noticed.  The  Chubch,  built 
in  1737-59  in  the  most  florid  baroque  style,  contains  altar-pieces 
and  frescoes  by  Sdnchez  Sarabia,  Carlo  Maratta,  Conrado  Oi(tquinto, 
Tomds  Ferrer,  and  other  artists.  In  the  sacristy  are  pictures  by  Ata^ 
nasio  Bocanegra;  in  the  Gamarin  are  the  relics  of  the  saint  and 
paintings  by  Vargas  and  Sarabia,  Visitors  are  also  shown  the  cage 
(jaulaj  in  which  the  saint  was  at  one  time  confined,  when  his  zeal 
was  mistaken  for  insanity. 

The  second  side-street  to  the  right  beyond  the  Hospital  leads  to 
the  convent  of  San  Jer6nimo  (PI.  G,  5),  founded  by  the  'Catholic 
Kings'  in  1492.  Since  the  French  invasion  of  1810  it  has  been  used 
as  cavalry  barracks.  It  includes  two  beautiful  patios,  the  outermost 
of  which  has  several  charming  portals  by  Diego  de  Siloe.  The 
Ghurch,  also  in  part  by  Siloe  but  now  defaced  by  paint,  is  the 
burial-place  of  the  *Great  Captain'  (open  7-8.30  a.m.,  at  other  times 
for  a  fee ;  visitors  ring  at  the  main  entrance). 

Above  the  main  entrance  is  the  coat-of-arms  of  Oonsalvo  de  Cordoba 
(p.  309),  with  the  inscription :  Oonealo  Ferdinando  a  Cofdttbd  magna  HU- 
panorum  dvci^  Qallorum  ac  Turcarum  Terrori.  Beneath  the  superb  capilla , 
mayor,  a  creation  of  Siloe,  is  the  tomb  of  the  hero  and  his  widow  Maria 
ManiHque.  The  inscription  ends  with  the  worda :  gloria  minima  contepuUa. 
The  tomb  was  formerly  surrounded  by  700  captured  banners.  At  the  elab- 
orate high- altar,  executed  by  Juan  de  Aragdn^  Ldzaro  de  Velatco,  and 
others  fl570  et  seq.),  are  kneeling  *Figures  of  the  'Great  Captain'  and  his 
wife.  At  the  ends  of  the  transepts  are  statues,  in  full  armour,  of  his  four 
Compafieros.  —  The  fourth  chapel  in  the  left  aisle  contains  a  fine  group 
of  the  Entombment,  ascribed  to  Becerra  (Pietro  Torrigiemif).  —  The  coro, 
containing  elaborate  stalls  by  Siloe,  is  at  the  N.W.  end  of  the  church. 

To  the  S.E.  of  San  Jer6nimo,  in  the  Calle  de  la  Duquesa,  stands 
the  University  (PI.  D,  6),  founded  in  1531  and  transferred  to  the 
present  building,  the  Colegio  de  la  Compania  de  JesOs,  in  1769.  It 
18  now  attended  by  only  about  600  students,  and  possesses  a  Library 
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of  25,000  vols,  and  a  few  good  Pictures  by  Juan  de  Sevilla,  Luca 
Giordano,  Pereda,  Gonrado  Giaquinto,  and  other  artists.  It  is  ad- 
joined by  a  Botanical  Garden.  —  Farther  to  the  S.,  in  the  Calle  de 
Gracia,  nearly  opposite  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Magdalena  (PI.  E, 
5),  is  the  house  (No.  12)  in  which  Eugenia  de  Ouzmdn  y  Porto- 
carrero,  the  widow  of  Napoleon  III.,  was  born  in  1826  (tablet).  — 
The  Calle  de  los  Mesones,  the  S.E.  prolongation  of  the  above-men- 
tioned Calle  de  laDuquesa,  brings  us  back  to  the  Ptierta  Real  (p.  336). 


The  shady  square  in  front  of  the  H6tel  Alameda  (p.  332),  at  the 
S.E.  comer  of  the  Cabrera  de  Gbnil  (PI.  E,  F,  5),  occupies  the 
site  of  the  Puerta  Bibataubin,  an  important  Moorish  gate,  destroyed 
by  the  French  in  1810.  The  old  Castillo  de  Bibataubin  (PL  F,  5), 
erected  by  the  'Catholic  Kings'  on  the  site  of  some  of  the  Moorish 
fortifications,  was  largely  destroyed  in  1718,  while  in  1752-64  it 
was  replaced  by  the  present  barracks.  The  S.E.  tower,  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  of  Moorish  origin,  recalls  the  Puerta  de  los  Siete 
Suelos  (p.  366).  The  Moorish  wall  extended  in  a  wide  sweep  from 
this  point  to  the  Torres  Bermejas  (p.  352).  —  The  Plaza  de  Mariana 
(formerly  the  CawpiWo),  behind  the  Bibataubin,  contains  the  Teatro 
Principal  (p.  332)  and  a  marble  statue  of  Mariana  Pineda  (p.  345), 
by  Miguel  Marin  (1870). 

The  Calle  de  San  Matias,  beginning  opposite  this  statue,  leads 
to  the  N.E.  to  the  Capilania  General  (PI.  E,  4),  which  occupies  the 
site  of  the  old  Iglesia  Mayor  (p.  337)  and  of  a  Franciscan  convent, 
and  to  the  Conoento  de  Carmelitas  Deacalzas^  originally  founded  in 
1582  in  the  house  where  the  'Great  Captain'  (p.  346)  died  on 
Dec.  2nd,  1515.  —  A  few  yards  to  the  S.E.  lies  the  Casa  de  los 
Tiros  (PI.  E,  4),  with  a  tower  resembling  that  of  a  Moorish  alcazar, 
and  now  belonging  to  the  Marquis  de  Campotijar  (Count  PaUavicini). 
It  contains  a  handsome  room  called  the  Quadra  Dorada  and  a  col- 
lection of  antiquities,  including  the  sword  of  Boabdil  (?)  and  por- 
traits of  the  *Great  Captain'  and  the  'Catholic  Kings.'  The  tickets 
for  the  Generalife  are  issued  here  (p.  367). 

A  little  to  the  S.E.  of  the  buildings  just  mentioned  lies  the 
Plaza  de  Santo  Domingo  (PI.  F,  4),  with  the  Church  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo, a  tasteful  structure  of  the  l6-17th  cent.,  and  the  Convento 
de  Santa  Cruz,  now  a  military  school.  —  Not  far  off  are  fhe^eatro 
de  Isabel  la  Catdlica  (p.  332)  and  the  magnificent  villa  of  *Cuarto 
Beal  de  Santo  Domingo,  to  which,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
admission.  This  villa  was  the  Al-Madjarra  of  the  Moors  and  takes  its 
present  name  from  a  tower  (formerly  Nonsard)  of  the  13th  cent.,  with 
a  Moorish  gateway.  A  large  room  in  the  villa  contains  fine  mosaics, 
inscriptions  from  the  Koran ,  and  other  decorations  of  an  earlier 
date  than  those  of  the  Alhambra.  The  gardens  also,  with  their  bowers 
and  hedges  of  laurel  and  myrtle,  date  from  the  Moorish  period. 
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The  Caesta  de  Santa  Cat&lina,  a  steep  footpath,  aseenda  from  the 
Plaza  de  Santo  Domingo  to  the  E.  to  the  Catnpo  de  loi  Mdrtires  (p.  366). 

We  now  return  to  the  Gampillo  (p.  347)  and  enter  the  *Alaxneda 
(PI.  F,  G,  6),  the  favourite  winter-promenade  of  Granada,  shaded 
by  fine  plane-trees.  To  the  left  lie  the  Castillo  de  Bibataubin 
(p.  347)  and  the  Rondillaj  formerly  the  haunt  of  gamblers  and 
sharpers  (picaros)  and  well  known  from  its  description  by  Cervantes. 
To  the  right  stands  Nusstra.  Senora  db  las  Anoustias  (PI.  F, 
G,  6),  a  church  with  two  towers,  built  in  1664-71,  by  Juan  Luis 
Ortega.  It  contains  statues  of  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  the 
Twelve  Apostles  by  Pedro  Duque  Comejo  (ca.  1715).  Behind  the 
high-altar  is  a  rich  Camaririf  completed  in  1742  for  ^La  Patrona  de 
Granada',  a  much-revered  image  of  the  Virgin,  that  is  borne  in  a 
procession  to  the  cathedral  on  Easter  Monday.  The  attractive  fres- 
coes in  the  sacristy  (scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin)  are  by  an 
unknown  master.  —  At  the  point  where  the  Alameda  joins  the 
Sal6n  (see  below)  rises  a  Brorhze  Monument  by  Mariano  Benlliure 
(1892),  representing  Isabella  the  Catholic  agreeing  to  the  proposals 
of  Columbus  at  Santa  F^  (p.  331). 

Opposite  this  monument,  to  the  right,  is  the  small  Placeta  del  Humil- 
ladero  (PI.  O,  6),  whence  the  Puenie  de  QenU^  dating  originally  from  the 
12th  cent.,  leads  across  to  the  Pas£o  dbl  Viol6n  (PI.  Gr,  5  6).  At  the  W. 
end  of  this  paseo  is  the  small  Brmita  de  San  Sthattidn  (PI.  G,  6),  origin- 
ally a  Moorish  chapel,  where,  as  recorded  by  an  inscription  of  the  18th 
cent.,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  received  Boabdil  on  his  departure  from 
Granada.  —  A  little  farther  on,  on  the  border  of  the  vega,  is  the  inter- 
esting Alo4sar  de  Oenil,  built  under  Ydsufl.  (1333-54)  at  a  palace  for  the 
Moorish  queens  and  now  the  property  of  the  Ditque  de  Qor.  The  most 
notable  feature  of  Uie  interior,  which  has  been  partly  restored,  is  a  small 
room  with  Gufic  inscriptions  and  Moorish  ornamentation.  In  the  vicinity 
is  a  large  pond,  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  Moors  for  naumachise  or 
naval  sham-fights.  Adjacent  are  the  remains  of  a  building  for  the  spectators. 

From  the  S.  end  of  the  Alameda  the  magnificent  ^Paseo  del 
8al6n  (PI.  G,  5,  4)  leads  to  the  left  (E.).  It  is  planted  with  fine 
elms  and  commands  a  superb  view,  now  somewhat  interrupted  by 
factory-buildings.  Above  us  are  the  Torres  Bermejaa  (p.  362)  and 
the  Villa  Los  Martires  (p.  366).  To  the  right,  beyond  the  Genii,  is 
the  Convefnio  de  San  Basilio  (PI.  G,  6),  which  was  founded  in  lol4 
and  has  been  used  since  1860  as  the  Colegio  de  laa  Eacuelaa  Pia8 ; 
it  is  embedded  among  fine  cypresses.  To  the  S.E.  rises  the  noble 
array  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which  retains  its  mantle  of  snow  till 
midsummer.  The  Picacho  de  la  Veleta  is  the  only  peak  rising  above 
the  general  uniformity  of  the  ridge.  The  broad  summit  in  front  is 
the  limestone  Domajo  (^trough'  or  *milk-pair),  which  is  adjoined 
lower  down  by  the  miocene  formations  ending  In  the  valley  of  the 
Genii.   On  the  last  lie  La  Zubia  and  several  farms. 

The  continuation  of  the  Sal6n  is  named  the  Pasbo  dblla  Bomba 
(PI.  G,  H,  4).  Both  promenades  are  enlivened  by  several  fountains, 
drawing  their  somewhat  turbid  water  from  the  Acequia  Oorda, 
which  leaves  the  Genii  5  M.  higher  up.  The  largest  is  the  Fuente 
^  la  Bomba  (PL  H,  4). 
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Beyond  the  Puente  Verde  (PI.  H,  4),  on  a  hill  rising  from  fhe  left  bank 
of  the  stream,  is  the  former  Ermita  de  Ban  Antdn  el  Viejo,  affording  a 
wide  view.  —  From  the  Puente  Verde  and  from  the  Puente  de  Genii 
(p.  348)  roads  lead  to  the  S.  to  the  Tillage  of  Hitetor^  to  the  UlUmo  Suepiro 
del  Moro  (p.  336),  and  on  to  Ltn^^aron  and  Motril  (British  Consular  Agent ; 
•  p.  328).  From  the  road  to  Hnetor  there  soon  diverges  to  the  left  the  Ca- 
mino  de  los  Ifeveroa,  the  route  followed  by  the  muleteers  who  bring  the 
snow  of  the  Sierra  into  the  city  in  summer  (comp.  p.  368). 

We  may  now  ascend  to  the  N.E.,  past  tbe  Bomba  Mill,  to  a  number 
of  Cave  Dwellings,  hidden  among  thickets  of  cactus,  and  on  to  tbe 
Campo  de  loa  Mdrtirea  (p.  366).  Near  the  mill  lay  the  Puerto  de  los 
Molinos  (PI.  G,  H,  3),  the  Bihanexde  of  the  Moors,  through  which 
the  Christian  army  entered  the  city  on  Jan.  2nd,  1492.  It  was  de- 
stroyed in  1833.  —  Or  we  may  turn  to  the  S.E.  and  cross  a  range  of 
hills  to  the  Redueto  de  los  Franceses  (PI.  G,  H,  2),  a  redoubt  made 
by  the  French  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  beyond  which  we  reach 
the  broad  road  between  the  Alhambra  and  the  Cemetery  (p.  368). 

hi  The  Alhambra. 

L* Alhambra!  TAlhambra!  palais  que  les  genies 
Ont  dor^  comme  an  rSve  et  rempli  d'harmonies ; 
Foiteresse  aux  er^neauz  festonn^s  et  croalans. 
Oil  Ton  entend  la  nuit  de  magiques  syllabes 
Quapd  la  lune,  k  travers  les  mille  arceavut  arabes, 
Bhnie  les  murs  de  trifles  blancs !     (  Victor  Hugo,) 

The  Alhambra  occupies  the  plateau  of  the  Monte  de  la  Assabiea, 
which,  as  already  indicated  «t  p.  333,  stretches  from  E.  to  W.,  Is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Darro,  and  on  the  S.  is  separated  by  the 
Valle  de  la  Assabiea  from  the  Monte  Mauror,  with  the  Campo  de  los 
Martires  (p.  366)  and  the  Torres  Bermejas  (p.  352).  Its  main  axis  is 
cut  across  near  its  middle  by  a  second  rayine,  the  Cuesta  del  Bey  Ckieo 
(p.  343),  which  isolates  the  Alhambra  hill  on  the  E.  from  the  Cerro 
del  Sol  (p.  333),  at  the  base  of  which  lies  the  Generalife  (p.  367). 
The  plateau  has  a  length  of  about  800  yds.  and  a  breadth  of  about 
200  yds.,  and  is  thus  about  the  same  size  as  that  of  the  Castle  of 
Sagunto  (p.  250),  like  which  it  seems  intended  by  nature  as  the  site 
of  a  fortress.  The  whole  of  this  plateau  was  surrounded  by  a  mas- 
sive wall,  strengthened  with  numerous  towers.  The  strongly  marked 
and  narrow  promontory  at  the  W.  end  bears  the  Alcazdba,  or  citadel. 
This  is  separated  from  the  Alhambra  proper,  the  FaXaee  of  the  Sultans, 
by  a  small  glacis  named  the  Plaza  de  los  Aljibes.  This,  again,  is  ad- 
joined on  the  S.E.  by  the  Alhambra  Alta,  with  the  quarters  of  the 
courtiers  and  officials.  This  threefold  division  is  apparent  in  many 
other  establishments  of  the  middle  ages.  Thus  the  commanderles 
of  the  Teutonic  Order  in  Prussia  consisted  of  a  strong  ^Hochschloss' 
or  citadel,  a  *Mittelschlos8*,  occupied  by  the  commander,  and  a 
*Vorburg',  for  the  less  Important  members  of  the  post.  The  Moors 
named"  the  entire  space  within  the  circuit  of  the  wall  Medtnatal- 
hamrd,  or  the  /Red  Town',  from  the  colour  of  the  stone  used  in  its 
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buildings.  The  soil  consists  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  marl,  permeated 
with  oxide  of  iron,  to  which  the  scientific  name  of  Alhambra  Conglom-' 
erate  has  been  assigned. 

The  early  History  of  the  Alhambra  is  shrouded  in  obscurity. 
Arab  historians  assert  that  Sauwdr^  the  "Wall  (viceroy)  of  the  Caliph' 
of  Cordova,  constructed  fortifications  on  the  site  of  the  present  Al- 
cazaba  about  the  year  889,  while  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the 
rebellious  Arabs  of  Elvira.  In  1144  the  Berbers  entrenched  them- 
selves here  when  they  rebelled  against  the  Almoravides  (p.  335). 
In  1162  the  Alcazaba  formed  the  last  refuge  of  Ibn  Mardantsh  of 
Valencia ,  who ,  in  league  with  the  Christians  and  the  Jews  of 
Granada,  wrested  the  possession  of  the  city  from  the  Almohades 
(p.  335)  for  a  short  time,  but  was  ultimately  overpowered  by  the 
troops  of  'Abd  el-M<imiu.  The  Albaicin  was  the  royal  seat  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Zirites  (comp.  p.  336),  but  Mohammed  I.  (d.  1272), 
the  first  of  the  Nasrides,  selected  the  Alcazaba  of  the  Alhambra  as 
his  residence.  He  was  the  originator  of  the  motto  *  Wala  ghaliha 
iU  AUaK  ('there  is  no  conqueror  but  God'),  which  is  so  conspicuous, 
along  with  the  '"plaa  ultra^  of  Charles  V.,  among  the  inscriptions  of 
the  Alhambra.  Mohammed  II.  (1272-1302)  continued  his  father's 
work,  and  Mohammed  III.  (1302-9)  built  the  Alhambra  Mosque 
(p.  366).  AWl'Walid  Isma'U  (1309-26)  was  the  first  to  erect  a 
small  palace  beyond  the  Alcazaba,  but  YiUufl.  (1333-54)  tore  the 
whole  of  this  down  with  the  exception  of  the  Patio  del  Mexuar 
(p.  362).  Yiisuf  began  the  building  of  the  Palace  of  Comares  or  of 
the  Court  of  the  Myrtles ;  he  completed  the  Torre  de  Comares  and 
the  baths,  and  seems  also  to  have  constructed  the  enclosing  wall 
round  the  entire  hill,  with  its  23  towers.  Mohammed  V.  (1354-91) 
has  the  glory  of  building  the  finest  parts  of  the  whole  structure,  in- 
cluding the  Court  of  the  Myrtles,  the  Cuarto  de  Machuoa  to  the  N.  W., 
and  the  Court  of  the  Lions.  The  decoration  of  the  Tower  of  the  In- 
fantas, exhibiting  the  first  traces  of  the  decline  of  Moorish  art,  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Mohammed  VII.  (1392-1408).  No  other  addition 
was  made  to  the  Alhambra  during  the  15th  cent. ;  the  kings  of  that 
period  were  content  to  keep  in  preservation  what  already  existed. 

After  the  surrender  of  Granada  to  the  Christians,  the  palace  and 
the  Alcaziba  became  the  private  property  of  the  'Catholic  Kings', 
while  the  less  important  buildings  were  presented  to  the  most  pro- 
minent actors  in  the  successful  campaign.  Granada  became  the 
favourite  residence  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  they  took  the 
liveliest  interest  in  the  buildings  of  the  Alhambra.  At  their  instance 
the  Count  de  Tendilla,  the  first  Captain-General  of  the  city  and 
Alcaide  of  the  Alhambra,  had  the  whole  of  the  internal  decorations 
restored  by  expert  workmen,  while  he  also  strengthened  all  the 
parts  of  the  walls  and  towers  that  required  it.  The  upshot  of  Char- 
les V.'s  visit  to  Granada  (1526)  was  less  happy.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  knew  well  how  to  appreciate  the  marvels  of  Moorish 
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art,  ag  evidenced  by  )ii8  exclamation  ^desgraeiado  de  el  que  tal  per- 
dio'  ('unhappy  he  who  lost  all  this'),  he  nevertheless  decided  to 
erect  within  the  Alhambra  enclosure  a  new  palace,  adapted  more 
expressly  to  the  requirements  of  a  later  age.  To  make  room  for  this 
were  sacrificed  the  chambers  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Court  of  the  Myr- 
tles, the  Zaguan  of  the  Palace  of  the  Court  of  the  Lions,  the  Rauda 
(p.  360),  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Cuarto  de  Machuca,  then 
occupied  by  his  architect  Machuca  and  as  a  stonemason's  yard.  The 
Sala  de  los  Mocarabes  (p.  359)  and  the  Court  of  the  Lions  were 
injured  by  a  powder-explosion  in  1691,  but  the  damage  was  repaired 
as  well  as  might  be.  The  period  of  total  neglect  and  decay  of  the 
famous  Moorish  palace  began  in  1718,  when  Philip  V.  deprived  the 
Marques  de  Mond^jar,  the  descendant  of  Count  Tendilla  and  hered- 
itary Alcaide  of  the  Alhambra,  of  his  office,  and  converted  to  his 
own  use  the  revenues  assigned  for  the  preservation  of  the  building. 
In  1812  the  evacuating  French  troops  decided  to  blow  up  the 
'fortress'  of  the  Alhambra.  The  towers  between  the  Gate  of  Justice 
(p.  353)  and  the  water-tower  had  already  been  destroyed,  when  the 
main  part  of  the  palace  was  saved  from  annihilation  by  the  presence 
of  mind  of  a  Spanish  soldier,  who  secretly  cut  the  fuse.  The  Al- 
hambra then  became  a  place  of  refuge  for  all  sorts  of  homeless 
vagrants ;  the  water-basin  in  the  Court  of  the  Myrtles  was  used  down 
to  1833  as  a  Uavadero'  for  washerwomen.  The  first  attempts  at 
purification  were  made  by  JosS  Ckyntreras  (d.  1847)  in  1828,  and  in 
1830  Ferdinand  VII.  granted  a  yearly  subvention  of  50,000  reales 
(500i.)  for  the  restoration  of  the  Moorish  palace.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  extensive  restorations  that  have  since  been  carried  on  by 
Jostf  Contreras,  his  son  Rafael  (d.  1890),  and  his  grandson  Mariano : 
—  restorations  that  have  at  any  rate  prevented  the  farther  decay 
of  the  building,  if  not  in  themselves  always  in  the  best  of  taste. 
The  earthquake  of  1884  did  little  damage  to  the  Alhambra,  and  the 
effects  of  the  carelessly-caused  fire  of  Sept.  15th,  1890,  were  prac- 
tically confined  to  the  vaulting  of  the  Sala  de  la  Barca  (p.  358). 

It  is  bardly  necessary  to  remind  our  readers  of  Washington  Irving^t 
delightful  'Tales  of  the  Alhambra**,  which  were  partly  written  on  the  spot 
(comp.  p.  3te).  The  visitors"'  book  containing  Irving  s  autograph  is  still 
shown  by  the  custodian  of  the  Alhambra  Palace.  A  series  of  magnificent 
views  of  the  Alhambra  is  given  in  the  monumental  work  of  Jvies  Ooury 
and  Owen  Jones,  published  at  London  in  1842  ('Plans,  Elevations,  Sections, 
and  Details  of  the  Alhambra,  from  drawings  taken  on  the  spof).  The 
'Court  of  the  Alhambra',  constructed  by  Mr.  Owen  Jones  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Sydenham,  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  decoration  of  the  Al- 
hambra*, and  in  the  small  handbook  describing  it  he  gives  the  gist  of  the 
text  of  his  large  work. 

The  shortest  way  to  the  Alhambra  is  the  Callb  de  GoMinES 
(PI.  E,  4,  3),  which  ascends  steeply  between  the  heights  of  the  Al- 
cazaba  and  the  Torres  Bermejas  and  ends  at  the  Puerta  de  las 
Granadas,  the  main  entrance  to  the  Alhambra  Park. 
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The  Pnerta  de  lai  Chraamdai  (PL  1 ;  £,  3),  erected  by  Pedro 
Maehuea  (p.  364),  on  the  site  of  the  Moorish  Btb  Alanja/r,  is  a 
somewhat  heavy  hnilding  in  the  form  of  a  trinmphal  arch,  with 
Tuscan  columns  and  the  arms  of  Charles  Y .  At  the  top  are  three 
open  pomegranates  (p.  336).  It  stands  near  the  middle  of  the  wall, 
now  for  the  most  part  removed,  which  united  the  Alcazaba  (p.  354) 
with  the  ToRBSs  Bebmsjas,  on  the  Monte  Mtmror,  The  latter,  now  a 
military  prison,  were  erected  by  the  Moors,  perhaps  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Alcazaba,  and  restored  in  the  13th  and  16th  centuries. 

The  *ToKBES  Bekmejas  (PI.  F,  3;  'Vermilion  Towers*)  Bhoald  be 
visited  on  the  way  back  from  the  AUumbra  or  Ctoneralife  for  the  sake 
of  the  pictoresqae  view  they  command.  The  path  to  them  diverges  from 
the  Cuesta  de  las  Cmces  (see  below),  a  litUe  to  the  B.  of  the  Paerta  de 
las  Granadas.  Visitors  are  admitted  on  application  to  the  sentinel.  The 
extensive  buildings,  including  large  cisterns,  underground  stables,  and 
casemates  for  200  men,  give  an  excellent  insight  into  the  Moorish  art  of 
fortiflci^on.  A  steep  staircase  ascends  to  the  platform  (atoUa)  of  the 
chief  tower,  whence  the  best  view  is  enjoyed.  —  The  Puerto  del  Sol  or 
Bib  Maur&r,  removed  in  1867,  lay  below  the  Torres  Bermejas,  to  the  8.W. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  at  the  Cruz  de  Mondijar^  some  Soman  graves  were 
discovered  in  1829  and  1867. 

The  Alhambra  Park  (^Alameda  de  la  AUiambra;  PI.  F,  3,  T), 
a  ^sacred  grove'  of  a  unique  character,  occupies  the  floor  and  slopes 
of  the  Assabica  valley  (p.  349).    Its  trees  are  almost  exclusively 
elms,  brought  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  from  England  in  1812; 
and  they  are  kept  fresh  and  green  by  the  waters  of  the  Darro,  con- 
ducted to  the  park  by  the  Acequia  de  la  Alhambra  or  del  Bey,  which 
diverges  from  the  river  at  the  secularized  convent  of  JesHs  del  VaUe^ 
5  M.  above  Granada.    The  murmuring  sound  of  running  water  is 
heard  here  all  day  long.    The  thickly-planted  trees,  the  home  of 
innumerable  nightingales,  stand  like  lofty  columns  of  living  green 
and  form  an  impenetrable  roof  of  foliage,  through  the  topmost  twigs 
of  which  the  storm- winds  often  pipe  and  whistle  while  below  aU 
is  calm  and  still.    In  early  spring,  and  especially  in  March,  when 
the  rays  of  the  sun  can  pierce  the  leafless  boughs  of  the  elms,  the 
ground  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant  carpet  of  verdure,  which  dis- 
appears as  summer  advances. 

In  the  Valley  of  Assabica  lay  the  Makbara,  or  burial-place  of  the 
Moorish  kings,  where  Hohammed  I.  and  most  of  the  other  Nasri'des  were 
interred.  Boaodil  was  permitted  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  transfer 
their  remains  to  Mondtijar,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alpujarras. 

Three  avenues  begin  at  the  Puerta  de  las  Granadas.    To  tiie 

right  is  the  Cubsta  de  las  Obucbs,  which  ascends  slowly  along  the 

S.  verge  of  the  park  to  the  Alhambra  Hotels  (p.  332).    To  the  left 

is  the  somewhat  trying  Cubsta  Empbdbada  ,  the  oldest  approach  to 

the  palace,  which  ends  at  the  Puerta  Judiciaria  (p.  353).    In  the 

middle  la  the  easy  gradient  of  the  Main  Avenue  ,  constructed  in 

1831,  which  leads  past  the  Fuente  de  la  Palma  (PI.  2 ;  F,  3),  the 

f^f^A^  i^  o?  ^''*'*  "^*^°*  t^^-  ^  5  ^»  ^)»  *^^  *^®  Fumte  del  TomaU 

15ll    'v     ^'  ^  *^®  Alhambra  Hotels ,  while  it  is  also  connected 

^  with  the  Puerta  Judiciaria  by  side -roads  diverging  to  the  left. 
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Walkers,  making  their  first  visit  to  the  Alhambra,  may  follow  the 
main  ayenue  to  the  second  fountain  and  then  turn  to  the  left  The 
only  entrance  for  carriages  is  the  Puerta  del  Carril  (PI.  6 ;  F,  2), 
which  was  constructed  during  the  erection  of  Charles  Y/s  palace. 
In  the  Cueiita  Empedrada,  to  the  left,  a  little  below  the  Puerta  Ju- 
diciaria, la  the  Filar  de  Carlos  Q,uinto,  also  known  as  the  Pilar  del 
Marquis  de  Mondijar^  after  its  constructor,  ^the  second.  Alcaide  under 
Charles  V.  The  tasteful  Renaissance  fountain  was  erected  by  Pedro 
ifachuca  (p.  364)  in  1645  and  restored  in  1624;  it  is  adorned  with  the 
motto  of  Charles  V.  Cplus  ouUre'')  and  with  heads  carved  by  Alonso  de 
Jfena  to  typify  the  three  rivers  of  Granada:  the  Darro,  the  Genii,  and  the 
Beiro.  The  water  of  the  fountain  supplies  the  quarters  of  Gom^res  and 
Churra  (p.  334),  which  lie  immediately  below  it.  The  Pilar ,  the  'Round 
Tower'  (to  the  left),  and  the  entrance  tower  of  the  Alhambra  (above)  unite 
to  form  a  very  imposing  group. 

The  ♦Pnerta  Jndiciaria_  (PI.  6;  E,  F,  3),  a  tower-gateway 
erected  according  to  the  inscription  by  Yusuf  I.  in  1348  and  called 
by  the  Moors  the  Btb  Kharea  or  *Gate  of  the  Law',  deserves  partic- 
ular attention.  Like  many  o^  the  other  towers  of  the  Alhambra, 
it  is  practically  a  building  by  itself,  with  two  gates  (an  inner  and 
an  outer),  connected  by  a  passage  purposely  made  as  tortuous  as 
possible  to  facilitate  its  defence.  It  is  67  ft.  in  height  and  48  ft.  in 
width.  About  half  of  its  elevation  is  occupied  by  the  horseshoe- 
shaped  Outer  Qate^  above  which  is  carved  a  hand  with  outstretched 
fingers,  a  symbol  frequently  used  both  in  the  Orient  and  in  S.  Europe 
to  avert  the  evil  eye.  Above  the  Inner  Archway  is  figured  a  key, 
the  symbol  of  power.  A  current  superstition  asserted  that  the 
Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada  would  defy  all  attacks  until  the  hand 
on  the  outer  gate  grasped  this  key.  A  wooden  figure  of  the  Virgin 
was  added  at  the  inner  gate  after  the  conquest.  The  massive  wooden 
doors  are  shod  with  iron  and  strengthened  with  *pasadores* ;  the 
old  iron  lock  is  very  large  and  heavy. 

In  the  inner  passage-way  of  the  ^ate  is  an  Altar,  erected  in  1688  for 
the  use  of  the  guards.  On  the  wall  is  fastened  a  marble  tablet  bear.'ng  a 
lung  Spanish  Inscription,  originally  in  the  Plaza  de  los  A^ibes  (p.  354), 
which  relates  the  circumstances  attending  the  surrender  of  Granada:  'Los 
muy  altos  catdlicos  y  muy  poderosos  Senores  Don  Fernando  y  DoSa  Isabel, 
Rey  y  Reyna,  nuestros  Senores,  conquiataron  por  fuerza  de  armas  este 
reino  y  ciudad  de  Granada:  la  cual  despues  de  haber  tenido  S.  A.  en 
persona  siliada  mucho  tiempo ,  el  rey  moro  Muley-Hacen  les  entreg($  con 
su  Alhambra  y  otras  fnerzas  &  dos  dias  de  Enero  de  mil  cuatrocientos 
noventa  y  dos.  Este  mismo  dia  SS.  AA.  puaieron  en  ella  por  su  Alcaide 
y  Capitan  i  Don  ISigo  Lopez  de  Hendoza,  Conde  de  TendiUa.  su  vasallo^ 
al  cual,  partiendo  SS.  AA.  de  aqui,  dejaron  en  la  dicha  Alhambra  con 
quinientos  caballos  e  mil  peones ;  y  a  los  moros  mandaron  SS.  AA.  quedar 
en  0us  casas  en  la  ciudad  y  sua  alcarriaa,  como  primero  eataban.  Este 
dicho  Conde  por  mandamiento  de  SS.  AA.  hizo  hazer  este  aljibe." 

From  the  Puerta  Judiciaria  a  narrow  walled  path  ascends  to  the 
(right)  House  of  Mariano  Contreras  (PI.  7;  E,  3),  the  'Conservador 
de  la  Alhambra'.  Incorporated  with  the  N.  wing  of  this  building  is 
the  *gnerta  del  Vino .,  so  named  from  the  wine  stored  here  in  the 
IGthcentury.  This  gate  probably  formed  the  main  W.  entrance 
of  the  Alhambra  Alia  (p.  349).  A  wall,  of  which  remains  were 
Baedbkbb''s  Spain.  23 
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recently  found  in  the  S.  part  of  tHe  palaee  of  Charles  V.  (p.  364), 
seems  to  have  connected  the  Puerta  del  Vino  with  the  Pnerta  de 
Hierro  (PI.  22;  p.  366)  and  so  separated  the  Alcazaba,  the  Royal 
Palace,  and  the  Principal  Mosque  (^p.  366)  from  the  more  plebeian 
part  of  the  Alhambra  settlement. 

A  key  if  sculptured  above  the  Wine  Gate  also.  The  inscriptioii  over 
the  key  celebrates  the  mler  of  Granada  under  the  general  and  frequently 
recurring  titte  of  Abu  'Abdallah  Algani  bil-lah.  It  begins  with  the  words : 
'I  flee  to  God  for  shelter  from  Satan,  the  pelted  with  stones*  —  an  allusion 
to  the  legend  in  the  Koran  that  Abraham  put  the  devil  to  flight  by 
throwing  stones. 

At  the  top   of  the  hill  lies  the  wide  Plaza  de  los  Ai^jibbs 
(PI.  8;  E,  3),  named  from  the  Cistern  (aljibe,  Arab,  al-djibbjj  situ- 
ated to  the  N.,  below  the  terrace,  and  constructed,  according  to 
the  inscription  on  the  Gate  of  the  Law,  by  Count  Tendilla  at  the 
command  of  the  *Cathoiic  Kings'.  The  cistern,  which  is  100  ft.  long, 
20  ft.  wide,  and  26  ft.  high,  is  filled  with  filtered  water  from  the 
Darro.    The  inside  is  shown  to  victors  only  on  certain  fixed  days 
in  January.   The  level  of  the  plaza,  which  was  originally  named 
the  Plaza  del  Pablar,  was  raised  about  16  ft.  in  consequence  of  the 
construction  of  Charles  V.'s  palace.    It  is  now  adorned  with  beauti- 
ful hedges  of  myrtle.     On  the  E.  side  stand  the  Moorish  Palace 
(p.  355)  and  the  externally  more  imposing  Palace  of  the  Christian 
Emperor   (p.  364).     To   the  W.  (left)  is  the  great  facade  of  the 
Alcazaba,  with  the  Torre  Quehrada  (PI.  10;  E,  3)  and  the  Torr« 
del  Homenaje  (PI.  11 ;  85  ft  high).    To  the  N.  we  look  down  into 
the  depths  of  the  Darro  valley. 

The  Alcazdba  (PI.  E,  3),  formerly  better  known  as  the  AUiizan 
(Arab,  al-kataba^  the  citadel ;  al-him,  the  fortress),  lies  about  450  ft 
above  the  Plaza  Nueva  (p.  342).  Except  on  the  E.  side,  the  face 
of  the  hill  is  very  steep ;  at  the  N.E.  corner  it  is  so  sheer  as  to  make 
the  foundations  of  the  fortress- walls  appear  very  preoarious  (p.  355). 
Its  only  entrance  now  is  the  Puerta  de  la  Akazdba  (PI.  9;  E,  3), 
in  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  Plaza  de  los  Aljibes.  In  former  days, 
however ,  it  could  also  be  entered  directly  from  the  Darro  side  by 
the  Puerta  de  las  Armas  (PI.  12;  E,  3)  on  the  N.W.  (comp.  p.  343). 
The  whole  inside  of  the  castle  is  now  occupied  by  garden-beds. 
Almost  the  only  remains  of  the  original  building  are  the  dilapidated 
enclosing  walls,  with  their  massive  towers,  and  the  so-called  Adaroes, 
or  ramparts  on  the  outside.  The  structure  of  the  walls  recalls  at 
many  points  the  concrete  work  of  the  Romans. 

At  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Alcazaba,  above  the  Plaza  de  la 
Artilleria  (PI.  14;  E,  3),  stands  the  ♦Tokrb  db  la  Vbla  (PI.  13; 
E,  3),  the  Moorish  Ohafar^  a  *  watch-tower'  85  ft  high,  on  which 
the  three  'pendones'  of  the  'Catholic  Kings'  were  displayed  for  the 
first  time  at  3  p.m.  on  Jan.  2nd,  1492.  From  the  platform  at  the 
top  rises  a  turret  (La  Espadana) ,  struck  by  lightning  in  1881  but 
since  restored,  which  conUins  the  Campana  la  Vela,  a  huge  bell, 
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cast  in  1773  and  weigMng  nearly  12  tons.  During  the  night,  from 
2^/2  hrs.  after  the  'Oracion'  antU  dayhreak ,  this  hell  is  rung  every 
6  min.  to  regulate  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  irrigation  chan- 
nels in  the  vega  (comp.  p.  331). 

The  'ViKW  from  the  Torre  de  la  Vela  is  very  extensive.  At  our  feet 
lies  the  entire  city  of  Granada.  To  the  left,  beyond  the  Alhambra  Park, 
rise  the  Torres  Bermejas;  to  the  right,  beyond  the  Darro,  is  the  Al- 
baicin.  In  front  of  us  extends  the  green  and  almost  exactly  circular  vega, 
enclosed  by  brown  and  sun- burnt  ranges  of  hills.  To  the  S.E.  is  the 
Sien'a  Nevada^  where  the  DoiTiajOy  Tesero,  Trebenque.  and  other  peaks  rise 
conspicuously.  To  the  S.  and  S.W.  are  the  Sierra  de  Almijara,  the  Sierra 
Tejea ,  and  th^  Sierra  de  Alhatna ,  with  the  peak  of  Monte  Vive*  in  front. 
To  the  W.  are  Santa  Fi  (p.  381)  and  the  mountains  of  Loja  (^.  330). 
To  tiie  N.W.,  and  more  distant,  are  the  Sierra  de  Parapanda  (p.  ^0)  and 
the  Siei'ra  de  Colomera  or  de  Moclin^  with  the  *Cortadura'  to  the  left, 
above  the  three  isolated  peaks  of  the  Sierra  de  Elvira.  To  the  N.  rises 
the  Sierra  de  Jarana.  In  the  foreground  to  the  £.  are  tiie  Alhambra 
PaJace,  the  Palace  of  Charles  V.,  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  (p.  365),  the 
Franciscan  Convent  (p.  365),  the  Oeneralife  (p.  367),  and  the  Silla  del 
Moro  (p.  368),  on  the  Ceiro  del  Sol. 

The  *Jabdin  de  los  Adabvbs  (PI.  16;  E,  3),  laid  out  on  the 
S.  terrace,  a  romantic  spot  with  venerable  ivy,  climbing  vineSj  and 
other  plants  growing  on  trellises,  affords  views  of  the  park,  the 
city,  the  vega,  and  mountains,  which  are  more  picturesque  though 
less  extensive  than  that  from  the  Torre  de  Vela.  It  is  entered  by 
a  small  door  to  the  left  of  the  Puerta  de  la  Alcazaba,  recognized 
by  the  iron  scallop-shells  on  it. 


The  Moorish  ♦♦Palace  of  the  Alhambra  (adm.,  see  p.  333; 
comp.  the  accompanying  ground-plan),  now  national  property  and 
generally  known  as  the  Casa  Real^  abuts  on  the  N.E.  angle  of  the 
Plaza  de  los  Aljibes  (p.  354).  Its  exterior,  like  that  of  all  Arab 
buildings,  is  very  unimposing,  and  it  is,  moreover,  thrown  entirely 
into  the  shade  by  the  immense  palace  of  Charles  V.  (p.  364).  The 
low-lying  modern  entrance  (Entrada  Modema)^  to  the  left  of  the 
emperor's  palace,  is  also  very  unpretentious. 

In  building  the  Alhambra  great  difficulty  was  caused  by  the 
configuration  of  the  ground,  which  slopes  rapidly  from  the  Al- 
cazaba towards  the  E.  and  from  the  imperial  palace  towards  the 
N.  Even  the  circuit  wall  of  the  hill,  against  which  the  palace  abuts, 
stands  at  this  point,  not  on  the  margin  of  the  plateau,  but  on  the 
slope  just  below.  Thus  considerable  substructions  were  necessary 
to  secure  uniformity  of  level  for  the  Quarto  de  Maehuca  (p.  363), 
the  Court  of  the  Myrtles  (p.  357),  and  the  Cowrt  of  the  Lions  (p.  359), 
the  three  main  parts  of  the  edifice.  The  other  parts  of  the  palace 
have  been  adapted  to  the  configuration  of  the  site.  "We  have  to 
descend  a  few  steps  to  reach  the  Patio  del  Mexuar,.  while  the  baths, 
the  Patio  de  la  Reja,  and  the  Patio  de  Daraxa  are  in  the  basement. 

Since  the  building  of  the  Alhambra,  as  indicated  at  p.  350,  was 
spread  over  at  least  a  century,  the  structure  naturally  reflects  the 
political  and  social  development  of  the  country.   The  original  build- 
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Ingfl  to  the  N.,  of  which  the  group  round  the  Mexuar  Court  are  alone 
extant,  corresponded  to  the  limited  demands  of  a  small  state  and 
a  small  court.-  The  growing  power  of  Granada  was  reflected  in  the 
proud  dignity  of  the  Palace  of  Comares  and  the  Court  of  the  Myrtles 
—  official  huildings  that  could  not  fail  to  dazzle  the  entering  visitor. 
Here  the  ruler  lived  in  state  and  received  foreign  ambassadors; 
here  all  important  state  assemblies   were  held.     The  Cuarto  de 
Machuca,  to  the  N.W.,  probably  shared  with  the  Generalife  (p.  367) 
the  position  of  summer-residence  of  the  royal  family ,   while  the 
luxurious  Court  of  the  Lions,  to  the  S.E.,  was  the  winter-palace  of 
the  court  and  the  harem  of  the  king.  The  large  and  pompous  features 
of  the  Court  of  the  Myrtles  become  in  the  Court  of  the  Lions  small, 
elegant,  and  full  of  sensuous  beauty.  In  the  one  case  a  large  pond 
occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  court-,  in  the  other  the  eye  is 
charmed  by  the  play  of  interlacing  jets  of  water.   The  whole  char- 
acter of  the  decoration  is  playful  aQd  rich  to  excess. 

The  Arab  house,    like   the   house   of  classical   antiquity,    is 
simple  and  reserved  on  the  outside;   its  rooms  all  open  on  an 
Internal  court.   The  building  was  enlarged  by  the  multiplication 
of  courts  and  rooms.   The  kings  of  Granada  thus  built  a  series  of 
palaces,  each  with  a  separate  entrance  and  a  court  of  its  own.  The 
Cuarto  de  Machuca,  the  Mexuar  (p.  362),  and  the  Patio  del  Mexuar 
were  entered,  according  to  the  travellers  Mdrmol  (1626)  and  Nava- 
gero  (p.  26),  by  a  zaguan  (fore-court)  to  the  N.  of  the  modem 
entrance.   The  Court  of  the  Myrtles  was  reached  by  steps  ascending 
from  the  Mexuar  Court,  while  the  doorway  of  the  Palace  of  the  Court 
of  the  Lions  was  in  the  corner  between  Charles  V.'s  palace  and  the 
cistern  and  thus  to  the  S.  of  the  present  entrance. 

In  the  Mosque  of  Cordova  (p.  309)  we  see  the  art  oftheMoors  still 
within  the  sphere  of  ancient  traditions  and  at  the  same  time  under 
the  Influence  of  Byzantium.  The  buildings  of  Seville  (such  as  the 
Giralda  and  the  old  facade  of  the  Alcazar,  pp.  400,  398)  belong  to 
a  second  period,  which  shows  the  first  attempts  to  create  an 
independent  art  of  their  own.  These  attempts  attained  perfection 
and  completion  In  the  Alhambra.  In  this  third  stage  of  development 
the  genius  of  the  Moors  has  produced  the  utmost  that  it  was  capable 
of.  Its  creations  stimulate  us  all  the  more  because  they  offer  an 
utter  contrast  to  the  Christian  outlook  and  to  the  civilisation  of  the 
Occident.  Their  constructive  value  is  small ;  the  material,  chiefly 
wood  and  plaster,  is  by  no  means  solid  and  is  frequently  employed 
with  illusive  intent ;  the  laws  of  architectonics  seem  often  to  exist 
for  the  architect  only  that  he  may  evade  or  deride  them.  This 
Moorish  palace  comes  to  us  like  the  resuscitation  and  artistic  glor- 
ification of  a  far-distant  past ;  the  tent  of  the  nomad  Arab  celebrates 
a  late  resurrection  In  its  halls.  The  thin  and  fragile  marble  columns, 
on  which  rest  large  and  apparently  heavy  masses  of  masonry,  are 
an  imitation  of  the  tent-poles ;  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  'arabesque* 
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ornamentation  is  an  echo  of  the  gay  patterns  of  the  Oriental  carpets 
with  which  the  tent-interiors  were  draped.  The  strange  ^stalactite' 
or  *  honeycomb'  vaulting  of  the  domes  alone  seems  like  a  new  and 
Independent  Invention,  in  which  the  step-like  arrangement  of  the 
numerous  members,  one  ranged  above  another  without  visible  sup- 
port, seems  due  rather  to  the  careful  calculation  of  the  mathemati- 
cian than  to  the  fertile  fancy  of  the  artist. 

The  fancy  of  the  Moorish  workman  runs  riot  in  the  restless 
play  of  the  lines  of  the  arabesques,  a  curious  blending  of  geometrical 
figures  and  severely  conventional  foliage^  which  appear  at  onc«  to 
combine,  to  intersect,  and  to  avoid  each  other  in  their  endless  and 
ever-new  convolutions.  The  plastic  reproduction  of  living  creatures 
is  not  only  forbidden  by  the  Koran  but  is  foreign  to  the  Arab 
nature.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  lack  of  sculpture  and  the 
absence  of  any  intellectual  stimulus  connected  with  the  plastic  art. 
An  indifferent  substitute  for  sculpture  is  afforded  by  the  use  of  in- 
scriptions, mainly  in  the  venerable  Oufic  character,  as  borders  for 
enclosed  wall-spaces.  These  inscriptions  are  generally  either  of  a 
religious  nature  or  consist  of  verses  of  hyperbolic  poetry,  principally 
from  the  Casida  of  Aben  Zemric^  a  eulogy  of  King  Mohammed  V. 

The  first  impression  of  the  visitor  to  the  Alhambra  is  seldom 
free  from  a  touch  of  disappointment.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to 
remember  how  much  has  been  destroyed  or  indifferently  restored. 
One  must  try  to  revive  in  imagination  the  original  colouring  of  the 
plaster  walls,  the  patterns  of  which  charmed  at  close  view  by  the 
complexity  of  their  design  and  at  a  distance  by  their  shimmering 
harmony  of  tint  and  tone.  We  must  picture  the  waterless  fountains 
as  playing  bri&kly,  the  empty  rooms,  'half  chamber  and  half  grotto', 
as  gay  with  decoration,  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  enlivened  by 
picturesque  groups  of  visitors,  like*  those  in  the  ceiling-paintings 
of  the  Sala  de  la  Justicia  (p.  360).  We  must  not  fail  to  advance 
to  the  open  windows  and  gaze  upon  the  world  without,  that  har- 
monizes so  marvellously  with  the  scene  within.  Here,  where  fantasy 
rules  supreme,  we  must  look  around  us  through  her  eyes.  —  In  the 
following  description  we  begin  with  the  magnificent  structures  of 
the  Courts  of  the  Myrtles  and  of  the  Lions,  then  return  to  the  Patio 
del  Mexuar,  and  end  our  round  with  the  baths,  the  modern  rooms 
adjoining  the  Patio  deDaraxa,  the  'Toilette  Room  of  the  Queen',  and 
other  underground  chambers.  A  hurried  visitor  can  walk  through  all 
these  rooms  in  an  hour  j  many  will  find  that  weeks  are  not  enough. 


The  *Conrt  o^  ^^p  Iff^^^flfl  (Patio'  de  la  Alberca  or  de  los 
Arrayanes)  derives  its  name  from  the  pool  of  water  (alberca,  Arab. 
birkeh)  enclosed  by  hedges  of  myrtle  (meraa  de  arrayanes).  It  is  the 
central  point  of  the  Palaoio  de  Comares  (p.  356)}  at  its  N.E.  end 
rises  the  great  fortified  tower  (p.  358),  while  to  the  S.W.  it  is  over- 
looked by  the  palace  of  Charles  V.,  which  lies  about  16  ft.  above 
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^^_^  f*i  ^i'^ft^  Its  sides  were 
in  1841-45  and  offer  little  interest.  The 
ends,  however,  are  graced  with  beautiful  arcades,  each  borne  by  six 
slender  marble  columns  and  paved  with  marble  slabs.  That  to  the 
S.W.,  with  its  elegant,  triforium-like  second  story  and  the  open 
gallery  at  the  top,  is  especially  admired.  The  beautiful  capitals  of 
the  two  central  columns  at  the  N.E.  end  of  the  court  deserve  partic- 
ular attention.  At  each  end  of  the  N.E.  arc^d^^s-  an  alcove  (Arab. 
ar-hantja) ,  ^wiih  sialactRe "  Va\il<ihg^^^^jj|injt]ily  coloured  blue  with 
lapjs  lazuli  ana  pealing  Ihe  ffiotty^^lhere  is  no  coAqueror  bltt  dOd* 
(p.  bWJ.  AttOth^f  (rtStftfed)  Iriscnpnon  names  Monammed  V.,  the 
conqueror  of  Algeciras  (1368),  and  praises  him  as  the  builder  of  the 
Patio  de  la  Albehira:  'Thou  givest  safety  from  the  breeze  to  the 
blades  of  grass,  and  inspirest  terror  in  the  very  stars  of  heaven. 
"When  the  shining  stars  quiver,  it  is  through  dread  of  thee,  and  when 
the  grass  of  the  field  bends  down,  it  is  to  give  thee  thanks'. 

The  first  door  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  coart  leads  to  the  rooms 
occupied  by  the  Keepers  of  the  Palace,  the  third  leads  to  the  Patio  del  Mexuar 
(p.  362).  Opposite  the  latter,  on  the  S.E.  side,  is  a  staircase  (generally 
closed)  descending  to  the  Bathe  (p.  363).  The  door  at  the  other  angle  of 
this  side,  opposite  the  Entrada  Modema  (p.  355),  conducts  us  to  the  Sala 
de  los  Moedrabee  (p.  359)  and  the  Court  of  the  Lions  (p.  359).  The  staircase 
in  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  court,  adjoining  the  entrance,  now  forms  the  only 
access  from   the  Alhambra  Palace  to  the  interior  of  Charles  V.'s  palace. 

The  elaborate  horseshoe  arch  to  the  N.E.  connects  the  Court  of 
the  Myrtles  with  the  SaladelaB^jgaythe  atrium  of  the  Torre  de 
Comares.  It  is  namef7roMlTiLe"fact  that  its  vaulting,  unfortunately 
destroyed  by  the  fire  of  1890,  resembled  the  hull  of  a  boat.  On 
each  side  of  the  entrance  (the  door  of  which  is  gone)  is  a  niche  (ar^ 
hantja  or  tdka)  of  translucent  marble  for  the  reception  of  water- 
vessels  (aUkarrdza).  The  inscriptions  celebrate  the  builder  Ibn  Nasfj 
a  term  used  frequently  for  the' later  Nasride  or  Nasserite  monarchs. 
The  massive  wall  of  the  Torre  de  Comares  is  broken  by  a  superb 
arch,  to  the  right  and  left  of  which  are  two  other  beautiful  ar^hariljas. 

Over  the  arches  of  the  recesses  are  inscribed  Arabic  verses,  celebrating 
the  majesty  and  goodness  of  Allah.  One  of  them  runs  thus:  *he  who 
comes  to  me,  tortured  by  thirst,  will  find  water,  pure  and  fresh,  sweet 
and  unmixed.  I  am  lilce  the  rainbow,  when  it  shines,  and  the  sun  is 
my  lord.   Abu'l  Haddjddf  (Yfisuf  I.  -,  p.  350). 

The  Toaap^  de  Comabbs,  148  ft.  high ,  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  workmen  from  the  Moorish  town  of  Comare$  (?).  The 
present  battlements  are  modern.  A  narrow  staircase  (usually  closed) 
ascends  from  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  Sala  de  la  Barca  to  the  plat- 
form. The  whole  interior  of  the  tower  is  occupied  by  the  — 

tlHftll  oi.thfi  i«hatiaJtr8<jS^afaA[oa,JS»ift<M<'<^»'giL^  B^^^t-^ 
ment  37  ft.  square  and  60  ft.  high.  This  was  the  state  reception 
room  of  the  monarchs,  whose  throne  stood  on  the  N.E.  side,  opposite 
the  entrance.  The  last  great  assembly  of  the  Moors,  summoned  by 
Boabdil  to  consider  the  surrender  of  Granada,  met  here.  The  inscrip- 
tions name  Yilsuf  I.  as  the  builder.    As  indicated  by  its  double 
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row  of  windows,  this  hall  extends  through  two  stories.  It  is  roofed 
with  a  dome  (kuhba)  of  larch- wood,  which  has  been  compared  to 
j^hft  fit^gtig^  ^nrfao.ft  of  an  elaborately  cnt  gem.  The  immense  thick- 
ness of  the  wail 8^ "iT  shown  by  tBe  depth  of  the  window-recesses, 
which  themselves  form  small  rooms,  aiBTording-  an  entrancing  view 
of  the  city,  the  Albaicin,  and  the  valley  of  the  Darro.  The  central 
window  on  each  side  is  an  Ajimez  Window  (see  p.  xxxviii),  divided 
into  two  lights  by  a  slender  column.  The  ornamentation  of  the  Hall 
of  Ambassadors  is' among  the  richest  in  the  Alhambra.  Rafael  Con- 
treras  counted  152  fJiffftTAnf  pftttflmH.  ajf^  ^ypprt^flpftti  with  iron  moulds 
np  ±}\^  V^^\^X-\\?^f{  ^^  t^^g  walls  while  still  moist.  TJie  predomi- 
nant  colours  are  red  and  black. 

The  passage  leading  from  the  first  window-recess  to  the  right  in  the 
8.E.  wall  to  the  Peinador  de  la  Rtina  (p.  364)  was  made  about  the  close 
of  the  16th  century. 

We  now  return  to  the  Court  of  the  Myrtles  and  pass  thence 
through  the  8ala  de  los  Mocarabes (Gom'p.  below)  to  the  celebrated  — 

f*fiA"^  QJ  the  Lions  YPott'o  de  los  Leones),  so  named  after  the 
twelve  lions  bearing  flie  large  fountain-basin  in  the  centre.  The 
designer  of  this  court  was  the  Moor  Ahen  Cencid  (?);  it  was  begun 
in  1377,  in  the  reign  of  Mohammed  V.  The  court,  which  is  92  ft. 
long  and  62  ft.  broad,  is  surrounded  by  an  arcade  with  stilted 
arches.  At  each  end  the  arcade  juts  out  in  the  form  of  a  graceful 
pavilion,  surmounted  by  a  charming  wooden  roof  in  the  form  appro- 
priately known  as  the  *half-orange*  (media  nardnja).  There  are  in 
all  124  columns,  standing  either  singly  or  in  pairs  or  in  groups  of 
three  (at  the  corners^.  The  walls  they  bear  are  only  of  wood  and 
plaster;  but  the  exquisite  firet-work  decoration  in  the  latter  looks 
as  if  carved  in  ivory.  The  court  originally  contained  half-a-dozen 
orange-trees,  but  it  is  now  floored  with  slabs  of  marble,  while  the 
arcades  are  paved  with  blue  and  white  tiles.    The  roofs  are  modern. 

The  yLioN  Yovjn! Ajx  (Fuente  de  lo$  Lec^^J  Reserves  especial 
notice.  The  animals,  iKough  d6V6id  fif  iruth  to  nat'ii?e-,"-arB"Tify'!nr 
meSrts'without  a  certain  stylfcticor  herddleeffectiveness.  The  basin 

*Molten  Sea' in  Solomon's  Temple.  Round  its  edgeruns  along  Arabic 
inscription.  The  smaller  upper  basin  (taza)  is  also  of  Moorish  work- 
manship but,  j)erhaps,  of  later  date.  The  pyramidal  structure  at  the  top 
was  placed  there  in  1838.  There  are  also  eight  smaller  fountains, 
rising  in  shallow  marble  basins  at  the  ends  of  the  court.  The  water 
is  led  in  runlets  to  the  middle  of  the  court,  where  it  joins  the 
overflow  of  the  Lion  Fountain  and  disappears  in  the  ground.  — 
None  of  the  fountains  play  except  on  a  few  stated  festivals  (p.  332). 

The  Lion  Court  is  adjoined  on  all  four  sides  by  handsomely 
decorated  chambers.   To  the  N.W.  is  the  — 

Sala  de  los  Hoc4rabes,  a  dimly  lighted  chamber,  65  ft.  long 
and  13  ft.  wide,  forming  the  present  ante-room  to  the  Court  of  the 
Lions.  After  the  powder- explosion  of  1591  (p.  351)  it  was  covered 
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with  a  roof  of  rich  b&rrei-Yaalting  in  the  Renaissance  style  by  Bias 
de  Ledesma  (1614),  but  there  are  still  some  remains  of  the  original 
dome.  The  mural  decorations,  in  red,  blue,  and  gold,  were  long 
concealed  by  a  coat  of  whitewash,  removed  in  1863. 

Th^Hall  of  the  Abencer rages,  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Court  of 
the  Lions,  takes  its  name  from  the  noble  family  of  the  Aheneertagta, 
which  figures  so  prominently  in  the  later  history  of  the  Moorish 
kingdom  of  Granada  (comp.  p.  336).   The  story  goes  that  Boabdil 
incurred  the  enmity  of  the  whole  tribe  by  beheading  its  principal 
members  in  this  room  on  account  of  an  intrigue  of  their  chief  Haufi^ 
with  Queen  Morayma  (comp    p.  368).    We  enter  the  rectslnguiar^ 
hall  by  beautiful  wooden  doors,  restored  in  1856  and  hung  on  pivots 
let  into  the  marble  floor  below  and  into  a  soffit  of  the  cross-beam 
above.    The_jifinliaLpart  of  the  hall  rises  in  three^^age^^,^To  the^ 
ri^ht  and  left  are  exquTsile  stalagtttg  aTChWl^eaSmgtoj^o  alcoves, 
occupying  thff*  tJlitll'e  VH'TdthToT  the  'K^Ql  jny^QQf^^jyj^h  cMrming     " 
honeycomb  "^auRing.  ""Tttg^secofid^stag? insists  ofjan  open^^allery^ 
witfi  ^igh^  sm^'s|ala^ctite  _cu£olas.  89. arrange 
uppermost  story  into  a  sixteen -sictedJapacerioMy  liglited  by  sixteej 
Wiridow^r  APOVe^these  windows  is  a  large  staIactite~T!gllli>g,  enCan- 
"cing  the  Tautastic  impression  of  the  whole  structure.  Th^  ornamenta- 
tion, partly  jestored  in  the  l^Bth  cent.y  is  of  extraordinary  grace  anB 
'deiicacy.    The  middle  of  the  room  is  occupied  by  a  dodecagonal 
fountain  J  the  reddish-brown  stains  on  the  marble   of  which  are 
poj^ularly  supposed  to  be  the  blood  of  the  Abencerrages.  The  water, 
like  that  of  the  fountain  in  the  Room  of  the  Two  Sisters  (p.  361), 
flows  off  through  small  channels  to  the  Fountain  of  the  Lions. 

The  Patinillo  and  the  Aljibe  (cistern),  adjoining  the  Hall  of  the  Aben- 
cerrages, like  the  Womert^s  Apartments  in  the  npper  story  of  the  Conrt  of 
the  Lions,  are  seldom  shown.  —  A  passage  adjoining  the  cistern  led  to 
the  remains  of  the  B.&iida  or  Royal  Sepulchral  Chapel  (closed).  This  build- 
ing, apparently  erected  by  Mohammed  V.,  consisted  of  an  ante-room  and 
three  chambers  with  the  tombs  of  Mohammed  II. ,  Ahu*l-WaUd  lema'U^ 
Tdsuf  I. ,  and  YUmf  III.  The  alabaster  tombstones  (losas)  were  dis- 
covered in  1574  (comp.  p.  361).  Another  passage  connected  the  chapel 
with  the  upper  floor  of  the  Palace  of  the  Court  of  the  Lions. 

The  *Sala  de  la  Justicia  or  8ala  del  Tribunal^  more  correctly 
termedthe  Saladelos  Bey  ea,  totheS.E.,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
apartments  adjoining  the  Lion  Court.  The  usual  name  rests  on  the 
groundless  assumption  that  the  sultans  dispensed  justice  here.  The 
hall  is  divided  into  seven  sections,  adjoined  by  seven  alcoves  or 
divans,  some  of  which  are  quite  dark.  It  is  connected  with  the 
Court  of  the  Lions  by  three  archways,  each  divided  by  two  columns. 
The  three  sections  opposite  the  archways  are  surmounted  by  lofty 
cupolas,  with  rows  of  windows.  Between  lie  two  lower  rooms,  while 
at  each  end  is  a  dusky  alcove.  With  its  honeycomb  vaulting  and 
stalactite  arches,  the  hall  resembles  a  fantastic  grotto.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  restored,  and  during  the  building  of  the  church  of  Santa 
Mana  (p.  365)  it  served  as  a  Christian  chapel. 
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The  ihree  lateral  recesses  corresponding  to  the  three  d< 


chambers  _display  some  very  interesting  I^cturbs.  painted  in  a}- 


►uminong^coTOurj  on^Jfeatner  nailedto  the  woociexucSlmgi 
are  madFof  thepe^Zrtc/oor  wtHe  poplar  of  Granada.  ^S^in  the 
central  alc<wftarft  ftintifij  qtl^^  89^4^*!  ^^ft^^^mm<^^  the"otbefs"^ 
dark-blne"gpflpkled  with  golden  star^  The  "contours '  are  very 
uha'rpfy  (iBllned,  while  the 'ffaf  surfaces  are  generally  filled  in 
with  one  colour  only.  At  a  later  period  the  pictures  received  a 
coating  of  linseed-oil.  They  show  many  points  of  resemblance  to 
Italian  paintings  of  the  14th  cent.,  especially  in  the  costumes. 
The  ten  bearded  Moslems  in  the  painting  of  the  central  alcove  are 
probably  portraits  of  the  rulers  of  Granada  from  Mohammed  L  to 
Abu  Sa  id,  Hhe  Red'  (d.  1362).  According  to  other  authorities  they 
represent  a  Moorish  council  (mexuar).  The  other  two  paintings, 
with  scenes  of  the  chase  and  of  chivalry,  are,  perhaps,  merely  of 
decorative  intention. 

In  the  central  alcove  now  stands  a  Moorish  Water  Trough  (pila ;  Ko.  4), 
long  preserved  at  the  foot  of  the  Torre  de  Vela  (p.  364)  and  adorned  with 
carious  reliefs  of  eagles,  lions  devouring  stags,  and  the  like.  The  in- 
scription (1305)  refers  to  Mohammed  III.  To  judge  from  the  stylistic 
similarity  of  its  reliefs  to  those  of  the  water-trough  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Madrid,  we  have  here  probably  to  do  with  a  copy  of  an  earlier 
work.  —  In  the  alcove  at  the  S.W.  end  of  the  hall  are  five  Slabs  of  AUi" 
batter  (Nos.  1-3,  17,  18)  from  the  royal  tombs  of  the  RAuda  (p.  860). 

A  narrow  passage  (pasadizo)  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  Lion  Court, 
opposite  the  Hall  of  the  Abencerrages,  ascends  to  the  — 

JJjEoog^jlfjtheTwo  Sisteifs^a^a  de  las  Dos  Hermanas),  which 
forms  a  beautiful  pers'pective^witEL  the  Sala  de  los  Ajimeces  and  the 
Mirador  de  Daraxa  (p.  362),  two  other  rooms  situated  at  a  little 
higher  level  but  in  the  same  axis. 

This  suite  of  rooms  seems  to  have  formed  the  winter  residence 
of  the  Sultana  and  the  royal  family.  The  main  room,  ascribed  to 
Aben  Cencid  (p.  359),  takes  its  name  from  two  large  and  equal-sized 
slabs  of  white  marble  (losas)  forming  part  of  the  pavement.  Jhe 
decoration  of  the  Alhambra  probably  reaches  its  artistic  zenith  in 
tms  room.  The  wooden  doors  are  of  exquisite  delicacy.  Round 
Ihe  walls^ns  a  dado  of  the  finest  azulejos  (alicatados).  The  great 
glory  of  the  room  is,  however,  the  honeycomb  vaulting,  the  largest 
of  all  Arab  roofs  of  the  kind,  containing,  it  is  alleged,  no  fewer  than 
6000  cells,  each  differing  from  the  others  and  yet  all  combining  to 
form  one  whole  of  indescribable  symmetry  and  beauty. 

*The  walls  are  broken  by  niches  flanked  with  graceful  colunms.  At . 
every  corner  stalactite  pendants  and  fantastic  cell-formations  hang  from 
the  roof,  converting  the  square  hall  into  a  polygon.  Above  this  soars 
the  dome,  formed  of  innamerable  tiny  and  multiform  cells,  looking  as  if 
the  architect  had  been  helped  in  his  work  by  a  swarm  of  bees.  One  cell 
breaks  into  the  other,  climbs  over  its  head,  and  is  in  its  turn  used  as 
the  frame-work  by  which  a  third  mounts  still  higher.  And  these  countless 
bells  and  domelets  are  not  content  to  soar  upwards  in  a  simple  pyram- 
idal form,  but  are  diverted  by  a  frolicsome  fancy  into  detours  of  the 
boldest  kind.    The  roof  doubles   back  on  itself,  follows  the  bisarre  hu- 
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moura  of  its  creator,  and  forms  large .  vaalts  out  of  tbe  combination  of 
smaller,  till  at  last  tbe  apex  is  attained.  Tbe  walls  are  adorned  with 
equal  picturesqueness  and  fantasy.  Tbe  lower  partis  covered  witb  dados 
gay  with  tbe  inrolved  convolutions  of  red,  green,  and  blue  azulejos. 
Above  these  are  brilliant  embroideries  on  a  ground  of  plaster  lace-work.* 

In  one  comer  of  tbe  room  iath^  fapinm  t^iHiianf^^'*'^  ^Alhambrci^ 
Vase  r^el  larro  de  la  Alhambra'),  which  an  ancient  tradition: avers  to^^ 
have  been  found  in  tbe  palace  filled  with  gold.  From  the  17th  cent, 
nntil  recently  it  stood  in  the  Jardin  de  los  Adarves  (p.  355).   It  is 
4  ft .4  in.  in  height,  dates  from  1320,  .and  is  exquisitely  <*TiATHft^l<^d_ 
in  white ,  ^^^?  ^^^_S2^<^r-  The  animals  figured  on  it  are  apparently" 
meant  lor  gazelles.   There  is  a  similar  vase  in  the  National  Museum 
at  Madrid  (p.  88). 

The  Sala  de  los  Ajimeees  has  two  *ajimeces'  (N.E.)  and  a  ^ne 
ceiling.  To  the  left  is  a  modern  passage,  leading  to  tbe  Peinador 
de  la  Reina  (p.  364)  and  the  Patio  de  la  Reja  (p.  364).  In  front  of 
us  is  the  entrance  to  the  so-called  — 

tHil&dor  ,4©  ?*J^*jL.3  ^hAfm^ng  ^1t^^?  ritamber  with  three, 
^iaU  windows  reaching  ctowji^  almost  to  tb^^iloQi^  the  wooden  jalou- 
'sies  (celo»{a^  oi  which  were  adorned  with  coloured  crystals.  They 
formerly  looked  out  on  the  inner  garden  of  the  palace,  but  they  now 
give  on  the  attractive  Palio  de  Daraxa  (p.  363).  Opposite  is  the 
Peinador  de  la  Reina  (p.  364).  The  name  jDaraxa,  meaning  *vestk^ 
^ulaV  ^M  heen  unaccoimtablkmetamorphose^  '^ 

thus  Washington  Trying  ^rftmr  jTj^JXj^'^  iplTtn^^^ulatPJh^Jll^ 
an  Imaginary  Moorish  beauty^  l4fti?raxaj^^  ~ 

''  '  An  inStW^tTbri~Iii"Tbe  room  runs:  *in  tbese  rooms  so  mucb  magni- 
ficence presents  it<<elf  to  tbe  gazer,  tbat  tbe  eye  is  taken  captive  and  tbe 
mind  confused.  —  Ligbt  and  colour  are  so  distributed  here,  that  you  may 
look  upon  tbem  at  tbe  same  time  as  one  and  yet  as  different*. 

We  now  return  through  the  Court  of  the  Lions  to  the  Court  of  the 
Myrtles  and  descend  on  its  N.W.  side,  as  indicated  at  p.  358,  through 
the  Zaguan  to  the  Patio  del  Hexuar,  which  lies  13  ft.  below  the 
level  of  the  large  court.  This,  the  oldest  part  of  the  Alhambra, 
generally  but  groundlessly  named  the  Patio  de  la  Mezquita^  consists 
of  small  and  unadorned  chambers,  which  yet  possess  a  stylistic 
charm  of  their  own.  On  its  N.E.  side  u  a  well-proportioned  Atrium, 
the  columns  of  which  have  capitals  of  considerame  interest.  The 
"horseshoe  arch  above  dates  from  1522.  Beyond  this  lies  the~CwaWo 
Dorado,  tbe  Mud^jar  ornamentation  of  which  also  dates  no  farther 
back  than  the  16th  century. 

The  Hexuar  (Arab,  meshwdr,  council-chamber),  now  used  as 
a  CapUla,  was  reconstructed  for  its  new  function  in  1537-44  but 
was  not  actually  used  as  the  palace-chapel  till  1629  (comp.  p.  361). 
In  the  Moorish  period  this  may  have  been  an  audience  chamber; 
and  the  king,  or  the  cadi  as  his  representative,  also  administered 
justice  here.  In  the  Qallery,  which  was  then  probably  entered  ftom 
the  Cuarto  Dorado,  tbe  ruler  assembled  the  most  eminent  of  bis 
people  as  a  council  of  state. 
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/^    The  Altar  is  apparently  an  old  marble  chimney-piece,  purchased  atN 
/  Genoa  in  1546  for   the  palace  of  Charles  V.    The  figures  of  Abundantia  / 
(     (formerly  taken  for  nymphs),  placed  in  the  corner  near  by,  formed  part  / 
I    of  its  plastic  adornment,  as   did  also  the  relief  of  Leda  with  the  swanl/ 
\  The  altar-piece,  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  dates  from  1^0. 

^  A  modern  door  leads  flrom  the  Mexuar  to  the  old  Moorish 
Ohapbl  (Mosala  al  AidiJ^  built  by  Mohammed  V.  The  Mikrdb,  or 
prayer-niche  (comp.  p.  314),  is  directed  towards  the  S.E.  This 
chapel  formed  part  of  the  Cuarto  de  Machuca  (p.  365),  which  lay 
to  the  N.W.  of  the  Patio  del  Mexuar.  Scarcely  anything  now  remains 
of  it,  and  the  site  is  occupied  by  gardens. 

We  return  to  the  Christian  chapel  and  cross  the  Mexuar  Court 
obliquely  to  the  Yiadncto,  an  underground  passage  leading  to  the 
Patio  de  la  Reja  (p.  364). 

The  *Viadnct'  forms  the  approach  to  the  Cellars  below  the  Torre  de 
Ck)mare8,  once  occupied  by  the  keepers  of  the  palace,  and  to  the  Sola 
de  las  Ninfas^  belowr  the  Sala  de  la  Barca  and  so  caJled  from  the  two 
above-mentioned  statues,  which  were  formerly  kept  here.  It  also  led  to 
the  Pauage  that  ran  round  the  inside  of  the  walls  of  the  whole  enclosure 
for  the  use  of  the  sentinels  and  other  defenders. 

At  the  end  of  the  viaduct  we  turn  to  the  right  and  reach  the 
*Bath8  r-BanosjL  extensive  underground  apartments,  constructed  by 
Yusufl.  to  the  W.E.  of  the  Court  of  the  Myrtles.  We  first  enter  the 
Sala  de  las  Camas^  or  de  los  Divanea^  ^^^  ^or  undressing  and  for  re- 
'  posing  at'ter  the  b^tli.^  It  contains  a  paTl'erylRjLiinjyersandr^wo  aTeoves^ 
j^r  couches.  I'he  inscriptions  and  the  mural  decorations  are  modern  " 
t&e  latter  arbitrarily  restored  by  Rafael  Contreras.  More  interesting 
are  the  slender  columns  supporting  the  superstructure,  the  Moorish 
fountain,  and  the  mosaic  flooring.  This  room  is  followed  by  the 
Baths  themselves^  _^^*^  marble  tubs  and  a  main  room  corresponding 
jTwjigynnian  Tepidarium^  The  heating  sjjm&r&tni  /ralnrrf^ml  tp- 
sembled  the  Roman  Hypocaustum,  but  has  );)een  destroyed. 

From  the  Sala  de  las  Camas  we  turn  to  the  right  intolhe  ♦Patio 
de  Daraxa  (p.  362),  a  charming  court  shaded  by  orange-tree<r  I'hd  "" 
^ountain^  placed  here  in  1626,  was  probably  brought  fjiuft, the  Patio__ 
(el  Mexuar  ^p.  5t)'i).  l^he  upper  basin ,  with^jTIong  inscription, 
is  Moorish,  but  the  lower  part  dates  from  the  16th  century.  —  The 
Afosentos  db  Carlos  Quinto,  surrounding  this  court ,  were  con- 
structed by  order  of  Charles  V.  in  the  Moorish  palace-garden  (p.  362) 
and  adorned  (ca.  1537)  with  grotesques  in  the  style  of  the  logge  of 
the  Vatican  by  Julio  de  Aquiles  and  Alexander  Mayner^  pupils  of 
Raphael  and  Giovanni  da  IJdine.  One  of  these  rooms  contains  the 
Alhambra  Archives,  consisting  of  about  300  portfolios  with  the 
designs  and  accounts  of  the  artists  of  the  16th  cent,  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  imperial  palace.  Another  contains  modern  out- 
line drawings  of  the  paintings  in  the  Sala  de  la  Justicia  (p.  360). 
The  last  of  the  suite  of  rooms  known  as  the  Salas  de  las  Frutas  was 
occupied  by  Washington  Irving  when  writing  his  charming  *Tales 
of  the  Alhambra'  in  1829  (comp.  p.  351).  —  To  the  S.W.,  beneath 
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tbe  Room  of  the  Two  Sisters  (p.  361),  lies  the  Sola  de  loa  Secretos, 
with  interesting  acoustic  properties. 

Between  the  Patio  de  Daraxa  and  the  Torre  de  Comares  (p.  358) 
lies  the  *^rYM,u  jp^pn  ^a  i^  g,^JQ.^  hniif.  j^  iftf)4-fi{^  and  taking  its 
name  from  the  window-grilles  in  the  upper  story.  It  is  adorned 
with  a  fountain  aad  four  cypresses.  —  The  staircase  in  the  N.  comef 
leads  to  the  Sala  de  los  EmVaJITdores  (p.  358).  To  the  right  we 
proceed  through  a  modern  room  to  the  Cobbedorss  Modbrnos, 
connecting  the  Sala  de  los  Embaj adores  with  the  Peinador  de  laReina. 
The  corridor  was  adorned  with  frescoes  by  JtUio  de  Aquiles  and 
Alexander  Mayner  in  1537-39,  but  these  have  recently  been  removed. 

The  Teinador  de  la  Beina,  in  the  upper  story  of  Yusuf  I.^s 
Torre  de  Peinador^  also  owes  its  existence  to  Charles  V.  The 
attractive  grotesques  (partly  restored  in  1624)  and  the  scenes  from 
the  campaign  against  Tunis  (1536;  sadly  scratched)  are  by  the  two 
artists  named  above  (1539-46).  The  initials  F  and  Y  are  a  memorial 
of  the  visit  of  Philip  V.  and  Queen  Isabella,  whose  'dressing-room' 
or  'boudoir'  (peinador)  this  was.  The  view  is  superb.  The  marble 
slab  drilled  with  16  holes,  In  a  comer  of  the  room,  is  said  to  have 
been  used  for  the  admission  of  perfumes  but  may  be  a  primitive  form 
of  'register'  for  hot  air. 

The  large /Palace  of  Charles  V,  (PL  17  j  E,  2),  to  the  S.W.  of 
the  Moorish  Palace  of  the  Alhambra,  was  a  result  of  Charles  V.'s 
visit  to  Granada  (comp.  p.  351).  It  was  as  early  as  1526  that,  by 
his  instructions,  Pedro  Machuca,  an  artist  who  had  formed  himself 
at  Rome  under  the  influence  of  Raphael,  made  the  design  for  the 
magnificent,  though  never  completed  building.  The  style  resembled 
that  prevalent  in  Rome  at  the  height  of  the  Renaissance.  Large 
parts  of  the  old  Alhambra  were  sacrificed  for  the  new  edifice.  The 
cost  was  defrayed  with  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Moors  for  certain 
immunities  and  privileges  and  with  a  new  poll-tax  levied  from 
them.  At  the  time  of  Machuca's  death  (1550)  the  facades  (but  not 
the  portals)  and  the  foundation -walls  of  the  interior  were  complete. 
His  son  Luis  Machuca  (d.  1572)  continued  the  building  and  began 
the  magnificent  colonnaded  court  that  Pedro  had  designed  (not 
finished  till  1616).  The  uprising  of  the  Moriscoes  (1568)  inter- 
rupted the  work  for  15  years.  The  subsequent  operations  were 
carried  on  under  the  superintendence  (successively)  of  Juan  de 
Orea^  Juan  de  Mijares^  and  Pedro  Velasco^  but  did  not  come  to  a 
definite  close  before  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century.  The  roof  was 
never  finished,  and  among  the  other  portions  that  remained  on 
paper  only  were  the  great  triumphal  arch  on  the  S.  side  and  the 
octagonal  chapel  in  the  N.E.  angle,  the  dome  of  which  was  to  rise 
above  all  the  other  buildings  of  the  Alhambra. 

i«  ^^i^K*^^^^**'^^  ^**'™^  *^  imposing  quadrangle,  207  ft.  square  and  53  ft. 
in  neigut.    On  the  8.  and  W.  are  two  handsome  portals.    The  groundfloor 
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of  massive  rustica  masonry  is  surmounted  by  an  upper  floor  in  the  Ionic 
style,  topped  with  a  Doric  cornice.  The  portals  (some  of  the  work  on 
which  is  very  fine)  and  the  rich  ornamentation  and  sculpture!  in  serpent- 
ine from  the  Sierra  Kevada  or  the  marble  of  llacael  (p.  338)  and  the 
Sierra  de  Elvira,  are  due,  according  to  the  records  of  the  Archives  (p.  363), 
to  Jtutn  de  Orea^  Antonio  de  Levaly  Juan  de  Cabillana,  Andris  de  OcampOy 
Niccold  da  Corte^  and  other  artists.  Among  the  best  of  these  works  are 
the  charming  '^Reliefs  with  scenes  of  battle  (Battle  of  Pavia?),  an  alleg- 
orical representation  of  the  Triumph  ot  Peace  (an  allusion  to  the  peace 
with  Francis  I.  of  France?),  and  the  trophies  and  winged  female  figures 
over  the  portals. 

The  Imtkbiob  (entr^  see  p.  358)  consists  of  a  series  of  rooms  built 
round  a  large  central  ^ourl,  which  is  circular  in  form,  with  a  diameter 
of  102  ft.  ^e  lower  stage  of  the  arcade  surrounding  this  court  is  in  the 
Doric  style,  the  upper  in  the  Ionic  (32  columns).  The  main  staircase, 
completed  in  1635,  is  in  the  K.W.  angle. 

To  the  S.E.  of  Charles  V.'s  palace,  ou  the  other  side  of  the 
Plaza  de  los  Alamos,  stands  the  insignificant  church  of  Santa  Karia 
(PI.  18;  E,  F,  2),  a  Renaissance  edifice  built  by  Juan  de  Orta 
(p.  364)  and  Amhroiio  de  V\co  (p,  337)  in  1581-1618,  with  the  aid 
of  a  design  by  Herrera.  It  occupies  part  of  the  site  of  the  small 
Mezquita  Beal^  built  by  Mohammed  III.  (p.  350)  and  removed  as 
insecure  in  1576.  The  first  mass  after  the  fall  of  Granada  was 
read  in  this  mosque. 

An  ancient  Visigothic  inscription  on  a  slab  of  white  marble,  let  into 
the  S.  wall  of  the  church,  above  the  second  door,  records  the  erection  of 
the  churches  of  SS.  Stephen,  Vincent,  and  John  under  Kings  Witeric  and 
Reccared.  A  stone  column,  erected  in  1590,  commemorates  the  death  of 
two  Christian  martyrs  in  1897. 

The  Calle  Real,  to  the  S.  -of  Santa  Maria,  leads  to  the  Alhambra 
Alta  (p.  349).  At  No.  43  are  the  scanty  remains  of  a  small  Moori$h 
Bathy  built  by  Mohammed  III.  and  destroyed  about  1534.  —  Farther 
on  in  the  same  direction  lies  the  Convento  de  San  Francisco  (PI.  19 ; 
F,  2),  the  oldest  convent  in  Granada,  built  in  1493-95  and  mod- 
ernized in  the  18th  century.  The  capilla  mayor  of  the  church, 
with  an  arch  like  those  in  the  Sala  de  la  Justicia  (p.  360),  origin- 
ally formed  a  room  of  a  Moorish  Palace  of  the  time  of  Moham- 
med V.  The  'Catholic  Kings'  were  interred  in  the  vault  below  the 
choir  and  were  not  removed  to  their  present  resting-place  till  1521 
(comp.  p.  340).  —  In  the  huerta  to  the  E.  of  Santa  Maria  stood  the 
Palace  of  Count  Ttndilla  (p.  351),  which  was  torn  down  by  the  last 
Alcaide  of  the  family  when  deprived  of  his  office  (comp.  p.  351). 

To  the  N.  of  Santa  Maria  we  cross  the  Alameda,  passing  (left) 
the  ruins  of  the  Rauda  (p.  360)  and  the  outside  wall  of  the  Court 
of  the  Lions ,  and  then  descend  to  the  left  between  walls.  This 
brings  us  to  a  group  of  ruinous  cottages ,  with  a  few  Moorish  re- 
mains, and  to  the  Torre  de  las  Damas  (PI.  20;  E,  2),  a  fortified 
tower,  probably  dating  from  the  reign  of  Yiisuf  I.  The  interior  has 
been  totally  changed.  —  A  few  paces  to  the  E.  lies  the  Carmen 
de  Arratia,  a  villa  in  a  charming  garden,  once  occupied  (according 
to  an  inscription)  by  Estacio  de  Bracamonte,  *Escudero'  of  Count 
Tend  ill  a  (see  above),  and  now  in  private  hands.  Incorporated  with 
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it  is  a  tiny  ^Moorish  Chapel  (1372  ft.  X  10  ft.),  with  an  elegant 
prayer-niche,  also  dating  from  the  time  of  Ytisuf  I.  The  fine  de- 
coration was  badly  restored  in  1846.  A  side-room  contains  an  in- 
scription and  two  large  lions  from  the  facade  of  a  Moorish  hospital, 
torn  down  in  1843.  The  lions,  made  of  limestone  from  the  Sierra 
de  Elvira,  resemble  those  in  the  Court  of  the  Lions.  Fine  view  of 
the  valley  of  the  Darro. 

Farther  on  in  the  same  direotionjwe  reach  the  Torre  de  lot  Picos 
(PI.  21;  F,  2),  so  named  from  its  battlements.  To  the  right  of  the 
tower,  above  a  bastion  (baluarte),  is  the  Pnerta  de  Hierro  (PI.  22; 
F,  2),  or  'Iron  Gate',  restored  under  the  *Catholic  Kings'.  It  opens  on 
the  Ouesta  del  Rey  Ohico  (p.  343)  and  the  path  leading  from  it  to 
the  Generalife  (p.  367). 

Continuing  to  follow  the  line  of  the  walls  and  the  passage  be- 
hind them  (p.  365)  along  the  top  of  the  plateau ,  we  pass  the  Torre 
del  Candil  and  reach  the  *Torre  de  la  Cantiya  (PI-  23 :  F,  2),  built 
by  Yusuf  I.  and  restored  ^ylL"  Con tferariii  18y3-Vd.  its  iUmB' 
IS  derived  from  a  mistaken  modern  idea' that  Isabel  de  Soils  (p.  335) 
was  kept  here  as  a  'captive'.  The  decorations  of  its  large  room. 
notable  for  its  long  inscriptions,  vie  with^tne  best  In  the  AlhambraT 
—  Th^rTorrfTe  j^s'lrifMa^X^:^ ;  F,  l^JTbuilt  under  Moham- 
med  viir(comp.  p.  350),  contains  a  lofty  hall,  with  alcoves  and  a 
fountain.  On  the  groundfloor  are  a  vaulted  zaguan  and  rooms  for 
the  guard.  The  flat  roof  (azotea)  affords  a  delightful  view.  —  The 
Torre  del  Agua  (PI.  25;  F,  2),  or  Water  Tower,  contains  a  small 
reservoir  for  the  aqueduct  of  the  Alhambra  (comp.  p.  352). 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  Cuesta  del  Rey  Chico  (see  above) ,  to 
the  left,  is  the  modern  Puerta  Exterior  (PI.  27;  F,  2)  of  the  Oenera- 
life  (p.  367).  To  the  right  is  a  road  leading  to  the  Alhambra  hotels 
and  the  Alhambra  Park.  On  this  road,  partly  hidden  by  the  Hdtel 
Roma,  lies  the  Puerta  de  los  Siete  Suelos  (PI.  26,  F  2;  'Gate  of 
the  Seven  Floors'),  the  Moorish  Btb  al^Oodor,  the  gate  by  which 
£oabdil  is  said  to  have  left  the  Alhambra  and  which  was  walled  up 
at  his  request.  The  towers  were  originally  72  ft.  high.  The  gate 
stands  on  a  bastion,  the  subterranean  passages  of  which  gave  rise 
to  the  rumours  of  hidden  treasures  used  by  W.  Irving  in  his  tales. 

Near  the  Washington  Irving  Hotel  is  the  entrance  to  the  villa 

Los  Mabtires  (PI.  G,  2)  or  Calderorh ,  finely  situated  on  the  top  of 

the  Monte  Mauror.    It  has  lately  been  purchased  by  M.  Mersmann, 

a  Belgian  mine-owner,  who  is  restoring  the  grounds  and  for  the 

present  refuses  admittance.    Its  name ,  like  that  of  the  Campo  de 

los  Mdrtires  (PI.  F,  3),  refers  to  the  Christian  captives  employed  in 

the  building  of  the  Alhambra,  who  were  confined  at  night,  with 

fetters  on  their  ancles,   in  the  underground  sUos  or  mazmorras 

(p.  267)  constructed  here  by  Mohammed  I. 

n  qfft°?  *Jl®  Campo  de  los  M^irtires  to  the  Plaza  de  Santo  Domingo,  se^ 
P-  a4Bi  to  the  Paseo  de  la  Bomba,  see  p.  348. 
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c.  The  Oenmralife. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Ctrro  de  Sol,  to  the  E.  of  the  Alhambra  Hill 
and  about  165  ft.  above  it,  lies  the  "^Palacio  de  Oeneralife  (PI.  £, 
F,  1 ;  adm.,  see  p.  333),  the  celebrated  summer-residence  of  the 
Moorish  princes.  The  name  of  Oeneralife  or  Oinalarife  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Arabic  Djennat  al-ArIf  (*garden  of  'Arif  or,  perhaps, 
*of  the  architect')  and  doubtless  commemorates  its  original  owner. 
According  to  an  Arabic  inscription  in  the  interior  the  palace  was 
renovated  by  Abul-Walld  Isma^U;'  and  in  1494  et  seq.  it  received, 
by  command  of  Isabella  the  Catholic,  an  addition  of  two  stories, 
which  have  largely  disappeared,  and  was  surrounded  by  new  build- 
ings. After  the  death  of  the  Alcaide  Don  Pedro  de  Oranada(6..  1566), 
said  to  be  a  direct  descendant  of  Ibn  Hud  (p.  335),  the  so-called 
Marquises  de  Oranada  held  the  office  of  superintendent  of  the  Oe- 
neralife until  quite  recent  times.  The  present  owner,  the  Marquis 
de  Campotijar,  is  also  the  proprietor  of  the  well-known  Villa  Palla- 
vicini,  near  Genoa.  The  interior  of  the  palace  is  very  dilapidated 
and  largely  spoiled  by  reconstruction.  The  original  decorations, 
dating  about  half-a- century  earlier  than  those  of  the  main  halls 
of  the  Alhambra,  are  for  the  most  part  covered  with  whitewash. 
j^J  The  old  approach,  mentioned  at  p.  366,  placed  the  Oeneralife  in 
direct  communication  with  the  Alhambra.  The  palace  was  entered 
through  two  Courts,  now  mainly  built  up,  and  by  a  well-preserved 
Gateway  on  the  W.  side,  bearing  the  symbolic  key  (p.  353). 

From  the  modern  Puerta  Exterior  de  Oeneralife  [PI,  27 ;  F,  2), 
where  visitors  ring,  a  footpath,  lined  with  clipped  cypresses  and 
commanding  beautiful  views,  leads  to  the  New  Entrance  (PI.  28 ; 
F,  1),  on  the  S.  side  of  the  building. 

This  entrance  gives  on  a  picturesque  Coubt  (160  ft.  X  42  ft.), 
which  is  still  diversified  as  in  the  days  of  the  Moors  with  myrtles 
and  orange- trees  and  intersected  by  the  aqueduct  of  the  Alhambra. 
The  buUdings  on  the  E.  side  date  from  the  16th  century.  The  W. 
side  is  bounded  by  a  Portico  of  18  pointed  arches,  the  middle  door 
of  which  leads  to  a  Mirador  (Arab,  manzar,  'belvedere'),  now  used 
as  a  chapel.  On  the  N.  side  is  an  Arcade  of  five  arches,  beyond 
which  is  a  Portal,  with  three  arches,  bearing  the  above-mentioned 
inscription.  This  leads  to  an  oblong  Hall,  42 V2  ft*  in  length,  with 
alcoves  at  each  end.  Behind  the  hall  is  a  smaller  square  Room,  the 
balcony  of  which  affords  a  fine  ^iew  of  the  valley  of  the  Darro.  — 
The  Sola  de  los  Reyes  and  the  Sola  de  los  Retratos,  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  room  with  the  balcony,  contain  mediocre  portraits  of 
Spanish  sovereigns  since  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  also  14  alleged 
portraits  of  the  so-called  Marqueses  de  Oranada,  chiefly  copies  of 
the  17th  century.   No.  12  is  said  to  represent  Boabdil  (?). 

The  *Oabdbn  of  the  Oeneralife,  to  the  E.  of  and  above  the  main 
building,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  survivals  of  the  Moorish 
period,  resembling,  with  its  terraces,  grottoes,  water-works,  and 
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clipped  hedges,  an  Italian  villa  of  the  late  Renaissance.  We  first 
entei  the  PoUio  de  los  Cipreses^  v^ith  an  arcade  of  1584-86  and  a 
pond  shaded  by  venerable  and  gigantic  cypresses.  Under  the  Cipris 
de  la  Sultana^  600  years  old,  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  the 
imaginary  tryst  between  the  wife  of  Boabdil  -and  Hamet  the  Aben- 
cerrage  (p.  360).  —  The  Camino  de  las  Cascadas^  a  well-preserved 
flight  of  Moorish  steps,  with  runlets  for  water  on  the  top  of  its  balus- 
trades, ascends  to  the  upper  part  of  the  garden.  Here  stands  a 
*Mirador  (PI.  29 ;  F,  1),  erected  in  1836  and  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  Granada,  the  Alhambra,  and  the  valley  of  the  Darro. 

The  8illa  del  Moro  (PI.  F,  1),  a  knoll  5  min.  above  the  Mirador  and 
affording  a  similar  view,  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  a  mosque,  con- 
verted into  the  Christian  Ermita  de  Santa  Elena.  —  Hard  by  runs  the 
aqueduct  of  the  Alhambra  (p.  352),  and  in  the  vicinity  are  the  Albercdn  de 
ku  Dama*  and  other  relics  of  Moorish  tanks.  One  of  the  draw-wells 
(noria)  has  a  depth  of  194  ft.  The  sumptuous  Palace  of  Daralharota  may 
also  have  occupied  this  site.  —  A  little  farther  to  the  S.  are  the  Aljibe 
de  la  LluviOy  a  large  cistern  still  in  use,  and  the  Albercdn  del  Negro^  a  tank 
180  ft.  long  and  58  ft.  \vide. 

About  2/3  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Generalife  lies  the  Cementerio  (PI.  H, 
1),  which  was  laid  out  in  1801.  It  contains  many  niche-graves  (p.  210) 
and  affords  a  view  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  —  Some  scanty  remains  of  the 
Moorish  Falacio  de  lot  Alixares  were  found  in  this  neighbourhood  in  1890. 
About  11/4  M.  farther  on,  on  the  way  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Genii,  are 
the  remains  of  the  palace  of  D&r  al-  Wid  (^river  palace"),  commonly  known 
as  the  Cata  de  las  Oallinas. 

d.  Ezcursions  from  Granada. 

Drives.  To  the  Llanos  de  Armilla^  an  unfruitful  section  of  the  vega. 
commanding  a  good  view  of  the  city  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  (there  and 
back  2  hrs.).  —  To  the  villages  of  Httetor^  Cajar  ^  and  La  Rubia^  a 
round  of  3  hrs.  It  was  at  La  Rubia  that  Isabella  the  Catholic,  according 
to  the  story,  had  to  take  refuge  from  the  Moors  in  a  laurel-bush.  —  To 
VitnaVy  at  the  base  of  the  Sierra  de  Alfacar  (2  hrs.)  ^  thence  on  foot  to 
(1  hr.)  the  Fuente  Grande.  A  walk  of  3  hrs.  more  reaches  a  stalactite  cavern. 

Excursion  to  the  Upper  Yalley  of  the  Oenil  (2  days).  We  drive  via 
Cents  to  (5  M.)  the  Wilhelmi  Paper  Mill,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Affuas  Blancas  with  the  Genii.  We  then  proceed  on  f«)ot  through  the 
picturesque  and  narrow  valley  to  Panos  and  (10  M.)  Guejar,  a  village 
famous  for  its  excellent  drinking-water.  The  hill  above  commands  a 
good  view  of '  the  Alcazdba  and  the  Mulhacen  (see  below)  ^  and  a  still 
more  extensive  prospect  is  obtained  from  the  (2  hrs.)  Cerro  Calal,  to  the 
N.  of  Guejar.  —  Next  morning  we  proceed  to  the  (>/4  hr.)  foundry  of  Mar- 
Hnete^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maitena,  to  the  (20  min.)  smelting  -  work  of 
Jacdn,  and  to  (1  hr.)  the  BaiTanco  de  San  Jitan^  where  luncheon  may  be 
taken.  Thence  we  go  on  to  (2  hrs.)  the  mines  of  Estrella,  enjoying  a 
view  of  the  Alcazdba  about  halfway.  In  •/4  br.  more  we  reach  the  Jus- 
ticia  Mine^  where  accommodation  may  possibly  be  obtained  at  the  manager''s. 
Near  the  shaft  on  the  right  bank  is  a  waterfall  of  some  size.  Another 
1/2  hr.  brings  us  to  the  ^'Yalle  de  lafiemo,  a  narrow  ravine  in  which  the 
two  sources  of  the  Genii  unite.  The  grandly  imposing  mountain- back- 
ground is  best  surveyed  from  the  steep  hill  74  br.  to  the  right  of  the  path. 

Ezcursions  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  (practicable  in  summer  only).  Guides 
and  mules  (4-5  p.  per  day  and  keep  of  driver)  may  be  obtained  at  the 
hotels.  Tents,  rugs  or  blankets,  snow-veils,  and  provisions  must  all  be 
brought  from  Granada.  —  The  ascent  of  the  Ticacho  de  Veleta  (11,385  ft.) 
takes  two  days.  Starting  early  in  the  morning,  we  ascend  the  Camino  de 
los  jNeveros  (p.  349)  and  in  about  4  hrs.  reach  the  spot  for  luncheon,  under 
ine  rocky  ridge  of  El  Domajo  (6930  ft.).    We  then  pass  the  PeHon  de  San 
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FrcmcUco  (8460  ft.)  and  reach  the  high  valley  with  the  Laguna  de  las 
Tetuai  (9744  ft.),  a  mountain-lake  On  the  banks  of  which  the  night  is  spent. 
'An  early  start  on  the  second  day  brings  us  in  37?  hrs.  to  the  top,  which 
commands  a  magnificent  panorama  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  of  the  abyss 
of  the  Corral  de  Veleta,  filled  with  ice  and  snow.  In  clear  weather  the 
Sierra  Horena  is  visible  to  the  N.  and  the  Atlas  Mts.  to^the  S.,  beyond 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  view  from  the  Cerro  de  Kulhacen  (i.e.  Muley  ffassanj  11,430  ft.), 
the  highest  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  is  not  so  imposing,  but  the  rest 
of  the  excursion  is  more  enjoyable  (4  days).  Ist  Day:  To  the  Valle  de  In- 
fiemd  (p.  368)  and  thence  to  the  mountain-talley  of  VacareM  (ca.  9200  ft.), 
where  the  night  is  passed.  Here  we  ha^e  a  grand  retrospect  of  the 
three  peaks  of  the  Alcazaha  (10,435  ft.);  to^  the  left  rises  the  massive  Mul- 
hacen,  more  in  the  foreground  the  Picacho  de  Veleta.  —  2nd  Day:  We 
ascend  on  foot,  by  a  somewhat  trying  route,  to  (7-9  hrs.)  the  top  of  the 
Hulhacen,  while  the  mules  are  sent  round  to  meet  us.  The  night  is  spent 
on  the  8.  slope.  —  3rd  Day:  We  descend  past  the  Moorish-looking  villages 
of  Capileira  (4760  f^),  Bubfon  (4315  ft.),  and  Pampaneira  (3625  ft.),  in  the 
VaUiys  of  Alpvjarras,  to  the  fertile  Valley  of  Poqveira  and  on  to  the  small 
chalybeate  baths  of  Lanjaron  (2230  ft.),  which  lies,  with  its  ruined  castle 
and  groves  of  oranges  and  chestnuts,  under  the  snow-clad  summit  of  the 
Cerro  CabaUo  (10,390  ft.).  —  4th  Day.  By  the  highrr  ad  back  to  (25  M.) 
Granada  (diligence  thrice  weekly  in  about  6  hrs.). 


40.  From  Bobadilla  to  Gibraltar  vi&  Eonda  and 

Algeciras, 

Bailway  to  (111  M.)  Algedroi  in  6-6  hrs.  (two  through-trains  daily  ^  fares 
22  p.  55,  16  p.  90,  10  p.  25  c).  There  is  also  a  local  train  on  Mon.,  Thurs., 
<fe  Sat.  from  Ronda  to  Algedras.  The  'Sud  Express""  service  from  Paris  to 
Madrid  is  continued  every  Wed,  to  and  from  Algeciras  and  Gibraltar 
(56  hrs.  from  London;  fare  about  13^  4«.).  The  railway,  belonging  to  an 
English  company,  has  excellent  first-class  and  second-class  carriages.  Bonda 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  towns  in  Spain ;  and  the  scenery  between 
Bonda  and  Algeciras  is  attractive.  —  From  the  pier  at  Algeciras  Puerto 
Steamboats,  connecting  with  the  trains,  cross  6  times  daily  to  Gibraltar 
in  25  min.  (fares  1  p.  So,  75  c).  Direct  tickets  to  Gibraltar,  including  the 
t  ansport  of  luggage,  are  issued  at  all  railway-stations. 

Bobadilla,  see  p.  320.  —  The  train  traverses  a  featureless  pla- 
teau to  (9  M.)  CampilloSy  and  then  intersects  the  last  N.  spurs  of 
the  mountains  of  S.  Andalusia.  —  13 V2  M.  Teba,  The  little  town 
is  picturesquely  situated  amid  the  limestone  mountains,  about  1  M. 
to  the  left,  and  is  visible  for  some  time  after  we  leave  the  station. 

Beyond  (20  M.)  Almargen  a  dreary,  water- furrowed  hill-dis- 
trict appears  to  the  right,  resembling  the  plateau  of  Baza  and  Gua- 
dix  (p.  298).  We  cross  several  ranges  of  hills.  26  M.  Canete  la  Real. 
—  The  railway  enters  the  valley  of  the  Guadaleie  (p.  431)  and  then 
ascends  to  the  S.,  between  limestone  hills,  to  the  high-lying  plateau 
of  (33^/2  M.)  Setenil,  near  which  rise  the  abrupt  heights  of  the  5ef- 
rania  de  Ronda  (p.  370). 

We  now  pass  a  small  lake  (left)  'and  traverse  an  undulating 
district  with  groves  of  cork-trees.  38  M.  Parchite,  Farther  on  we 
have  a  fine  view  of  the  mountains  of  Ronda  and  ascend  through  the 
olive -'groves  to  its  vega.  The  station  of  (44  M.)  Ronda  lies  to  the 
E.  of  the  town. 

Babdbkeb's  Spain.  24 
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Bonda  (ca.  2460  ft.;  H6t.  Gibraltar ^  Plaza  Alarc6n  5;  Fonda 
Bondefia ,  unpretending ,  pens,  with  wine  7-8  p. ;  H6t  America^ 
pens.  9-10,  omn.  1  p.,  mediocre ;  Rail.  Restaurant^  with  rooms),  a 
pleasant  country  town  with  about  25,000  inhab.,  is  picturesquely 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  magnificent  amphitheatre  of  mountains.  To 
the  N.W.  is  the  Sierra  de  Orazalema,  with  the  flve-peaked  Cerro  de 
iSan  CrUtdbal  (6630  ft.);  to  the  S.W.,  the  Sierra  de  Libar  (p.  372) ; 
to  the  S.,  the  Sierta  de  Ronda  and  Sierra  de  Estepona;  to  the  S.E., 
the  Sitrra  de  Tolox  (6426  ft.).  From  the  wide  and  fertile  vega  at 
the  base  of  these  mountains  rises  an  isolated  hill,  which  on  the 
W.  and  N.W.  descends  in  almost  perpendicular  precipices,  while 
it  is  rent  in  twain  by  a  chasm ,  300  ft.  wide  and  530  ft.  deep, 
formed  by  the  river  Quadalevin.  The  Old  Town,  built  by  the  ^oors 
with  the  stones  of  the  Roman  Arunda  (p.  372;  Arab.  R(mdd)^  occu- 
pies the  S.  point  of  this  hill,  the  only  access  to  which  (S.)  is  guard- 
ed by  the  Alcazaba.  At  its  foot  has  arisen  the  small  Barrio  de  San 
Francisco,  The  N.  end  of  the  hill  is  occupied  by  the  Nbw  Town,  or 
Mercadillo^  founded  by  the  'Catholic  ^ngs'  on  the  surrender  of 
Ronda  (May  20th,  1485),  which  fell  after  a  bombardment  of  20  days. 

The  town  was  then  settled  by  colonists  from  N.  Andalusia  and 
other  parts  of  Spain,  but  has  nevertheless  retained  its  semi- 
Oriental  character  down  to  the  present  day.  One  symptom  of  this  is 
seen  in  the  unusually  heavy  gratings  of  the  windows.  The  inhabit- 
ants long  had  the  fame  of  being  the  most  daring  smugglers  and  the 
most  dexterous  horse-tamers  in  S.  Spain.  The  once  considerable 
manufactures  of  Ronda  have  almost  died  out,  and  its  chief  sources 
of  revenue  are  flour-milling,  fruit-growing,  and  the  production  of 
excellent  white  wines.  In  consequence  of  its  lofty  situation  Ronda 
enjoys  a  fresh  and  salubrious  climate.  It  is  lighted  vnth  electricity. 

From  the  railway- station  a  badly  paved  street  leads  to  the  W. 
to  (^2^0  ^^6  new  town,  with  its  straight  and  monotonous  streets, 
its  low,  whitewashed  houses,  and  the  three  hotels.  Nearly  oppo- 
site the  point  where  we  reach  the  main  street  stands  the  Plaza  de 
ToroM,  in  which  bull-flghts  are  held  during  the  Feria  (May  20- 
22nd),  one  of  the  most  interesting  annual  fairs  in  Spain.  At  the 
end  of  the  performance  the  dead  bodies  of  the  horses  are  simply 
thrown  over  the  neighbouring  precipice  into  the  valley  of  the  Guada* 
levin  and  left  to  be  devoured  by  birds  of  prey.  —  A  little  to  the 
N.  lies  the  •Alameda,  with  its  pleasant  grounds.  The  railed-in 
platforms  on  its  W.  side  command  a  splendid  view  of  the  old  town, 
the  vega,  the  river  600  ft.  below  us,  and  the  lofty  mountains. 

We  return  to  the  main  street  and  turn  to  the  S.  to  the  (3  min.) 
imposing,^AiQ4ijL^l£tttting',  'gorge' ;  360 ftJeepJ-iit^theQm- 
dalevin  ,  filled  with  the  spray^of  tie  foaming  river.  At  its  naTrowesf* 
point  (230  ft.)  it  is  crossed  by  the  Puente  Nuevo^  a  bridge  of  one  bold 
span,  constructed  in  1761  by  Joy^  Btmin  d6  lOSMguela  of  HaH^ 
The  bridge  affords  splendid  views  of  the  vertical  sides  of  the  ravine 
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and  the  rock-choked  bed  of  the  riyer.  The  E.  bank  is  partly  over- 
grown by  cactus,  while  on  the  W.  side  are  a  number  of  mills,  past 
which  the  river  hurries  in  a  series  of  boiling  rapids  and  cascades. 

From  the  open  space  in  the  old  town,  just  above  the  bridge,  we 
reach  in  a  straight  direction  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  la  Mayor 
and  the  Aleazdba  (see  below).  To  the  right  is  the  way  to  Campillo 
and  the  mills  (see  below).  —  To  the  left  is  the  Oalle  del  Puente  Viejo, 
leading  to  the  (2  min.)  Caba  del  Rby  MobOj  (No.  17),  with  its 
view-terrace  overlooking  "Ithe  T&JO.  Th6  Mna,  an  underground 
staircase  of  365  steps  descending  to  the  river,  was  hewn  out  by 
the  Moors  to  obviate  the  danger  of  a  water-famiiie  in  case  of  a  siege 
(fee  V2-I  p)-  The  street  continues  to  descend,  passing  (1  min.) 
the  Camdtl  Marquei  dt  Salvatierra^  with  its  singular  Renaissance 
portal/  to  the  two  lower  Tajo^lJTlrfges,  the  Puente  de  San  Miguel 
and  the  Moorish  Puente  Viejo. 

From  the  last-named  bridge  we  ascend  to  the  S.  by  a  stony  path 
skirting  the  E.  margin  of  the  old  town,  here  still  for  the  most  part 
sheltered  by  well-preserved  Arab  walls  and  towers.  In  10  min. 
we  reach  a  road  descending  to  the  church  of  Espfritu  Santo  and  the 
Barrio  de  San  Francisco  (p.  370).  An  ascent  of  1  min.  hence  brings 
us  to  the  Moorish  AlecuicAa,  laid  in  ruins  by  the  French  in  1808. 

A  few  hundred  yards  to  the  N.  is  a  plaza  with  a  column  to  the 
memory  of  Vicente  de  Espinel  (1550-1624),  a  poet  and  musician 
who  was  bom  at  Ronda.  Adjacent  is  the  interesting  church  of 
SantaJ^abia  la  Ma yob^  originally  a  Moorish  mosque  and  still 
retaining  some^oTTtsTSoofish  cupolas.  The  Gothic  aisles  and  the 
lofty  plateresque  capilla  mayor  were  later  additions.  The  Renais- 
sance choir-stalls  are  adorned  with  24  good  figures  of  saints  and 
reliefs  of  the  Annunciation,  Visitation,  and  Marriage  of  the  Virgin. 

The  Calle  de  la  Caridad  leads  from  the  S.W.  angle  of  this  plaza 
to  (2  min.)  another  small  square,  on  the  left  side  of  which  (No.  6) 
stands  the  CkMU  4^  y^^^f^fff g^*|  t  *  Renaissance  edifice  with  two 
attractive  courts  and  several  good  wooden  ceilings  in  the  Mud^jar 
style.  From  the  balcony  and  the  two  terraces  we  look  almost  sheer 
down  into  the  abyss  of  the  Tajo  (fee  50  c). 

Beyond  this  house  we  descend  to  the  left  to  visit  the  CampiUo^ 
a  shady  plaza  on  the  W.  border  of  the  old  town ,  affording  a  good 
view  of  the  bull-ring  and  of  part  of  the  new  town. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  (3  min.)  Puente  Nuevo  (p.  370)  and 
the  new  town,  or  we  may  descend  to  the  left,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
hill ,  to  the  Mills  (MoUnos)  on  the  Guadalevin.  The  easy  main 
path  leads  circuitously  to  (V2  ^r.)  the  Lower  Mills,  A  narrow  path, 
diverging  to  the  right  at  the  first  bend,  leads  to  (6  min.)  the 
Upper  Mill,  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Puente  Nuevo  and 
the  falls  of  the  Guadalevin.  The  path  leading  hence  to  (20  min.) 
the  lower  mills  is  partly  out  in  the  rock  and  should  not  be  attempted 
by  those  with  any  tendency  to  dizziness. 

24* 
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ExcuBSioNS.  The  rains  of  the  Roman  town  of  Arunda  or  Ronda  la 
Vieja,  with  important  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  lie  Vft  M.  to  the  IN*. 
The  view  reaches  on  the  IT.  to  the  Sierra  Morena.  —  The  Cueva  del  Oato 
may  he  visited  from  Bonda  on  horsehack  (2  hrs.)  or  from  the  station  of 
Benaojdn  (see  helow). 

The  Railway  to  AiiOBcibas  runs  at  flist  towards  the  N.  To  the 
left  we  see  the  lower  part  of  the  line ,  with  the  station  of  Monte- 
jaque  (see  below).  —  481/2  M.  Arriate.  The  railway  then  sweeps 
round  to  the  S.W.  and  sinks  into  the  valley  of  the  Guadalevin, 
which  below  Ronda  takes  the  name  of  Ouadiaro,  —  64^2  M. 
MonUjaque  lies  to  the  right ,  at  the  base  of  the  Sierra  de  Libar, 
along  the  steep  flanks  of  which  the  railway  runs.  To  the  right  is 
the  Cueva  del  Oato  ('cat's  cave'),  a  large  stalactite  cavern  traversed 
by  a  brook.  —  68  M.  Benaojdn,  with  olive-groves.  Beyond  two 
tunnels  we  cross  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  here  closely  hemmed 
in.  —  62  M.  Jimera,  with  rich  groves  of  olives  and  oranges.  — 
68  M.  Cortes ,  in  a  plain  with  numerous  olives  and  almond-trees. 

The  part  of  the  railway  between  this  point  and  San  Pablo  is  the 
finest  of  all  and  considerably  taxed  the  resources  of  the  engineer. 
The  Guadiaro  forces  its  circuitous  way  through  the  steep  heights  of 
the  Sierra  de  Rorhda,  on  which  nothing  grows  but  j^.!  mftttQftsJ^p.  227). 
The  railway  passes  from  bank  to  bank  by  tunnels  and  bridges.  The 
romantic  ^uadiaro  Qorqe^  the  narrowest  part,  is  reached  beyond 
the  seventh  tunnel,  ^gp  emerging  from^^jB  next  tunnel  we  enjoy  a_ 
grand  view  jjeft)  of  the  moutfioQEe^^sSTSe^Sn^Io^^ 
^advantaffe  "By  tlie  travelTer  in  tSe  reverse  direction.   Four  tunnels. 

76  M.  Gancin.^  The  little  town  of  this  name  (2034  ft. ;  Parador 
de  lo8  Ingleses)  lies  high  up  in  the  mountains,  6V2  M.  to  the  £. 
It  has  the  ruins  of  a  Moorish  castle  and  commands  a  fine,  though 
distant  view  of  Gibraltar ,  the  sea ,  and  the  coast  of  Africa.  —  The 
train  runs  high  above  the  right  bank  of  the  river  through  a  tunnel 
and  several  cuttings.  81  M.  San  Pablo,  tbe  first  place  in  the  Campo 
de  Gibraltar  and  province  of  Cadiz,  lies  amid  oak-grown  hills. 

84  M.  Jimena  de  la  Frontera  (p.  429)  is  the  station  for  the 
small  town  of  the  same  name  (6600  inhab.),  which  lies  2M.  to  the 
W.,  on  the  hillside  beyond  the  streamlet  of  Hosgarganta.  It  also 
contains  an  old  Moorish  castle  and  is  a  favourite  excursion  from 
Gibraltar.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  the  sanctuary  of  Nuestra  Senora 
de  los  Angeles,  with  a  venerable  stone  image  of  the  Virgin.  —  We 
cross  the  Hosgarganta.  To  the  left,  in  the  distance,  rises  the  Sierra 
de  Estepona  or  de  Santa  Bermeja.  —  91  M.  Castellar,  a  decayed 
Moorish  fortress,  lies  3  M.  to  the  W. ,  on  a  hill  between  the  Hosgar- 
ganta and  the  Quadarranque, 

The  hUly  district  between  the  Guadiaro  and  the  Guadarranque 
is  celebrated  for  its  cork-woods  (Quercus  suber).  To  the  right  lie 
the  convent  and  (97  M.)  station  of  AlmoratTna.  The  former,  founded 
in  1603  and  now  private  property,  is  much  frequented  by  the  rural 
population  on  May  3rd. 
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101  M.  San  Boque  (Oavarron  Hotel]  Casmona;  Brit.  Vice- 
Consul",  Q.  F.  Comwell).  The  small  city  (8000  inhab.),  not  visible 
from  the  railway ,  lies  on  a  ridge  to  the  N.  of  the  Bay  of  Algeoiras 
(see  below)  and  was  built,  like  Los  Barrios  and  the  new  quarter  of 
Algeciras,  by  the  Spaniards  who  left  Gibraltar  after  1704  (p.  377).  — 
To  the  left  appears  the  wide  Bay  of  Algeciras,  with  the  limestone 
precipices  of  Gibraltw  and  the  African  coast  with  the  Sierra  BuUones 
(p.  3o0).  The  surface  is  now  quite  level.  We  «ross  the  Guadar- 
ranque  near  its  mouth,  where,  on  the  iaxm  of  El  Rocadillo ,  are 
some  inconsiderable  mounds,  marking  the  site  of  the  ancient  town 
of  Carteia  (p.  376).  —  105  M.  Los  Barrios;  the  place  is  2V2  M.  to 
the  W.  of  the  railway.  —  We  pass  under  an  arch  of  the  old  Moorish 
aqueduct  of  Algeciras,  cross  the  river  PalmoneSy  and  descend  in  a 
wide  sweep  to  the  S.  to  (1101/4  M.)  Algeciras- Estacidn^  the  main 
station,  and  (111  M.)  Algeciras- Puerto,  the  harbour  station. 

Algeciras.  —  Hotels.  Hutel  Marina*,  HSt.  Yictobia,  pens,  with 
wine  7 p.,  clean;  H6t.  Calpe,  also  clean. 

Steamers.  The  railway- steamers  (p.  369)  Elvira  and  Margarita  ply  four 
times  daily  to  (6M.)  Gibraltar  (X  p.  25, 75  c).  A  steamer  also  runs  to  Cet/^a  daily. 

Diligence  to  San  Fernando  (Cadiz),  see  p.  435. 

British  'Vice-Oonsul«  /.  H.  Haynes. 

Algeciras,  a  town  with  12,200  inhab.,  lies  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Algeciras.  between  the  last  S.E.  outliers  of  the  Sierra  de  los 
Qazules,  The  modern  town  and  harbout  are  separated  by  the  Miel 
(S.)  from  the  scanty  remains  of  Old  Algeciras,  which  was  founded 
by  the  Moors  in  713,  two  years  after  their  first  invasion  of  Spain 
(p.  377).  The  Moorish  name,  al-Qeztra  al-Khadrd  ('green  island'), 
is  also  preserved  in  the  Isla  Verde  lying  opposite  the  town.  In  1344 
Algeciras  was  taken  from  the  Moors  by  Alfonso  XI.  of  Castile,  but 
it  was  recaptured  in  1368  by  Mohammed  V.  of  Granada  and  almost 
totally  destroyed.  In  1704  the  town  was  re-colonized  by  the  Spa- 
niards who  left  Gibraltar,  and  in  1760  it  was  considerably  enlarged 
by  Charles  III.  It  has  now,  however,  almost  no  trade  or  industry, 
except  in  cork  from  the  forests  of  Andalusia. 


The  Fbebt  to  Gibraltar  (Y2  lir.)  affords  a  fine  view  of  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar  and  of  the  Sierra  Bullones,  in  Africa,  to  the  S. 

Gibraltar.  —  Hotels.  H6tel  Edeopa,  New  Mole  Parade,  in  an  open 
situation  on  the  8.  side  of  the  town,  I'/a  M.  from  the  pier,  well  adapted 
for  a  stay;  H6t.  Bristol,  Cathedral  Square,  quietly  and  pleasantly  situ- 
ated; Gband  Hotkl,  Waterport  Street,  a  small  and  noisy  house  with 
good  attendance ,  pens,  from  10». ;  H6tel  Botal,  Waterport  Street,  vari- 
ously criticised.  —  Less  pretending:  -Hotel  Continental,  Waterport  Street, 
good  rooms:  Calpe  Hotel,  Waterport  Street,  recently  restored  and  re- 
furnished. In  spite  of  their  comparatively  high  prices  ^  none  of  these  hotels 
is  quite  up  to  modem  requirements.  Bargaining  is  advisable  in  every  case. 
Table  wine  is  charged  extra.  English  money  is  generally  demanded  in 
payment)  though  the  landlords  give  nothing  but  Spanish  money  in  change.. — 
Lodging  Houses.  ^CarUon  House,  Wheatley  Terrace;  Henrp  House,  King^s 
Yard  Lane;  "Rugby  House,  Prince  Edward'a  Ramp. 
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BMitannuiti  on  the  Alameda  (p.  378)  and  at  the  Ropal  and  Grand  Hotels, 

—  Oa/4  Univenalj  Waterport  Street.  —  Imperial^  Governor's  Street.  —  The 
Olass  Barrel  is  a  beer-house  frequented  by  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Gabs  (stands  at  Waterport  Gate.  Commercial  Square,  and  Cathedral 
Square).  Drive  in  the  lower  town,  between  Waterport  Gate  and  the  Ala- 
meda, 00  c.  ^  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  town  1  p.,  to  Catalan  Bay  IVs  p., 
to  the  lighthouse  1  p.  85  c.  to  the  Governor's  Cottage  21/2  p.  Fer  Hour 
1  D.  85  c.  (1«.  Qd.)  each  additional  i/s  hr.  60  c.  The  above  fares  are  for 
1-2  persons;  each  extra  person  pays  80  c.  more  (to  the  lighthouse  or  Gover- 
nor's Cottage  50  c).  Bach  article  of  luggage  20  c.  —  The  cabmen  generally 
refuse  to  take  a  fare  at  these  legal  prices;  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
bargain  in  advance.    Complaints  should  be  addressed  to  the  police. 

Saddle  HoriM  may  be  hired  of  Frank  Sant,  College  Lane;  H,  Goneales, 
OT  ^Oajfetano,  Horse  Barrack  Lane. 

Omnibns  every  i/s  ^^-  ^i^om  Commercial  Square  to  the  Kew  Hole 
Parade  (20  c). 

Foit  Office,  Waterport  Street,  open  8-6  (on  Sun.  10-11,  2-2.80,  and 
5.30-6.30).  —  Telegraph  Office,  in  the  same  building,  open  from  8  a.m.  lill 
9  p.m.  (April-Sept,  from  7  a.m.). 

Theatarea.  Theatre  Royal,  Governor's  Parade,  for  operas ;  Assembly  Rooms. 
in  the  Alameda  (p.  378),  built  in  1884-85,  for  dramas.  —  A  Militairv  Band 
plays  on  the  Alameda  on  Hon.  and  Thurs.,  3-5  p.m.  (in  summer  9  p.m.). 

Fablic  Baths,  Irish  Town.  —  Sea  Baths,  from  May  to  October. 

Banks.  Anglo  -  Egyptian  Bank,  opposite  the  police-office;  Larios 
'Hermanoa;  A.  I,.  OaUiano,  Cannoti  Lane:  Jos.  Cuby  db  Sons,  Church  St. 

Money  (comp.  p.  373).  —  The  coins  in  common  circulation  in  Gibraltar 
are  the  Gold  25-peseta  piece;  Silver  coins  of. 5,  2,  1,  V21  <^d  1/4  peseta: 
and  Bronze  of  10,  5,  2,  and  1  centime.  The5-peseta  piece  is  usually  called 
'dollar'.  Shopkeepers  generally  accept  all  gold  and  silver  coins  current  in 
Spain,  and  also  British  coins  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange ;  but  British 
currency  is  not  legal  tender. 

Bookseller,  A.  BeanUmd,  103  Church  Street.  —  Garrison  Library,  Gov- 
ernor's Parade,  founded  in  1798,  with  about  50,000  vols,  and  large  read- 
ing and  club  rooms. 

Photographs.  Benoliel  A  Co.,  Gunner's  Lane  and  Waterport  Street; 
A.  Fi'eyon^.  96  Waterport  Street.  —  Lithographs.    Jvlius  Spitzer,  Church  St, 

Unitea  States  Consul,  JET.  /.  Sprague,  Prince  Edward's  Road. 

Steamboats.    To  Algeeiras,  see  p.  373;  to  Cadiz  via  Tangier,  see  p.  380. 

—  North  German  Lloyd  (comp.  p.  xviii)  four  times  a  month  between  Kew 
York,  Gibraltar,  and  Genoa  (agents,  /.  Onetti  &  Sons,  Engineer  Lane).  — 
Austrian  Lloyd  between  Trieste,  GibrsJtar,  and  Brazil  (agents,  Longlands, 
Cornell,  d:  Co.,  Cloister  Bamp).  —  Compagnie  Transatlantique,  for  Marseilles, 
Gran,  Malaga,  and  Tangier  (see  pp.  322,  380).  —  HaWs  Line  from  Gib- 
raltar via  Malaga  (1;.)  to  Cadiz  (il.  10s.)  and  Lisbon  (London),  see  p.  435 
(agents,  /.  Feacock  &  Co.,  Irish  Town).  —  OHeni  Steam  Navigation  Co.  to 
Naples  and  Port  Said  (agents,  JSmith,  Imossi,  A  Co.,  Irish  Town).  —  Royal 
Mail  Steamer  Company  to  Malta,  Brindisi,  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  and  Suez 
(Smith,  Imossi,  de  Co.,  see  above).  —  To  England,  see  p.  xvii. 

Small  Boats.  For  landing  or  embarking  1  p.,  each  piece  of  luggage  25  c. 
Many  complaints  are  made  of  the  confusion  of  this  service,  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  boatmen  are  often  exorbitant.  Complaints  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  port-officials.  —  The  Custom  House  Examination  takes  place 
at  the  Harbour  Gate. 

Principal  Sights  (one  day).  Morning:  walk  through  the  town  and 
visit  the  Alameda  (p.  378)  and  Galleries  (p.  378).  Afternoon :  excursion  to 
Europa  Foint  and  Governor's  Cottage  (p.  378)  or  to  Catalan  Bay  (p.  380). 

Guides  (10  p.  per  day;  superQuous),  at  the  hotels.  —  It  is  prohibi- 
t  \^  naake  either  drawings  or  notes  when  near  the  fortifications.  It 
11  »?  «»oted  that  the  gates  are  closed  after  the  evening  gun,  but  up  to 

ii.du  p.m.  free  egress  or  ingress  is  obtained  on  application  at  the  Police 
«««,?»«'  ..^  ^^-^  P™-  no  one  is  allowed  to  enter  or  quit  the  town  till 
sunrise,  without  special  permission. 
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Oibraltofj  a  town  of  26, 184  inhab.  (incl.  a  garrison  of  5-6000  men), 
an  important  British  fortress,  and  the  'key  of  the  Mediterranean', 
lies  opposite  Algeciras,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Algedirai  or 
of  Oibraltafy  which  forms  the  N.E.  expansion  of  the  Strait  of  CHbral- 
far,  the  Fretum  Oaditanum  or  Herculeum  of  the  ancients  and  the 
Estrecho  de  Oibraltar  of  the  Spaniards.    The  widest  part  of  t^e 
strait  (ca.  28  M.)  is  towards  its  W.  or  oceanic  end,  between  Cape 
Trafalgar  (p.  386)  in  Spain  and  Cape  Spartel  (p.  385)  in  Morocco. 
The  E.  entrance,  between  the  *PilIars  of  Hercules'  (p.  376),  is 
much  narrower  (1272  M.).   The  narrowest  part  of  all  (8  M.)  is  be- 
tween the  Punta  Marroqui  (p.  381),  at  Tarifa,  and  the  CuchiUos  de 
Siris  in  Africa.   Navigation  is  always  difficult  and  sometimes  dan- 
gerous, partly  on  account  of  the  frequent  land-winds  from  both  sides 
and  partly  owing  to  the  strong  currents.  The  lighter  Atlantic  current 
on  the  top  sometimes  sets  at  the  rate  of  5  M.  per  hour ;  below  is 
the  Salter,  and  therefore  heavier,  current  from  the  Mediterranean. 
Gibraltar  Bay,  though  little  affected  by  these  currents,  is  but  an 
indifferent  harbour  owing  to  its  want  of  shelter  on  the  S.W.  and 
E.   The  bay,  which  is  7  M.  long  and  4-5  M.  wide,  is  in  the  form 
of  a  horseshoe,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Sierra  de  los  OatHlea 
(p.  373)  with  the  Punta  Comer o ,  on  the  N.  by  the  plain  of  the 
Palmonea  and  Quadarranque  (p.  372),  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Penin- 
sula of  Gibraltar  with  Europa  Point  (Punta  de  EtvropaJ, 

The  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  consisting  mainly  of  Jurassic  limestone, 
stretches  almost  exactly  from  N.  to  S.,  with  a  length  of  nearly  3  M. 
and  a  breadth  of  V2-V4  ^-  ^^'  ^ockgun  (1356  ft.),  the  N.  and  lower 
summit,  is  separated  by  a  saddle  from  the  higher  ridge  to  the  S., 
with  the  Signal  Station  (1295  ft.),  the  Highe$t  Point  (1396  ft.),  and 
Sugar  Loaf  Hill  {O'Hara'a  Tower;  1361  ft.).  The  N.  and  E.  sides 
of  this  huge  gray  mass  are  almost  vertical,  while  to  the  S.  and  W. 
it  descends  in  step-like  terraces.  The  slopes  are  overgrown  with 
cactus ,  and  harbour  a  troop  of  about  40  Barbary  apes  (Inuua  ecau' 
datus) ,  the  only  wild  monkeys  in  Europe.  Barbary  partridges  (not 
elsewhere  occurring  in  Enrope)  and  rabbits  abound.  The  vegetation 
is  somewhat  more  luxuriant  on  the  lowest  stage  of  the  W.  side. 

The  Rock  is  united  with  Spain  by  a  flat  sandy  Isthmus ,  1^4  M. 
long  and  only  V2M.  wide.  The  central  portion  of  this,  about  550  yds. 
long,  is  maintained  as  a  neutral  zone  between  the  frontiers  of  the 
British  possession  and  Spain.  To  the  N.  of  this  zone  lies  the  strag- 
gling Spanish  frontier- town  of  La  Linea  de  la  ConcepcUSn  (p.  380). 

*L''a8pect  de  Gibraltar  d^payse  tout  k  fait  rimagination  j  Ton  ne  salt 
plus  oil  Ton  est  ni  ce  que  Ton  voit.  Figurez  vous  an  immense  rocber 
ou  plutot  une  montagne  de  quinze  cents  pieds  de  haut  qui  surgit  sub- 


^norme,  d^mesur^,  gigantesque  .  ...  La  tdte,  un  peu  tronqu^e,  est 
toum^e  vera  TAfirique ,  qu'elle  semble  regarder  avec  une  attention  rSveuse 
et  profonde'  (GatUier). 
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'Lt  ]8  the  very  image  of  an  enormous  lion,  crouched  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  set  there  to  guard  the  passage  for 
its  British  mistress'  (Thackeray). 

North  Towfhy  or  the  town  proper  of  Gibraltar,  coyers  the  N. 
third  of  the  W,  slope  of  the  rock,  while  the  other  two-thirds  are 
occupied  by  the  grounds  of  the  Alameda,  the  attractive  yillas  of  the 
suburb  of  South  Toim,  and  the  Lighthouse  at  Europa  Point.  The 
houses  of  the  town,  of  the  same  neutral  gray  tint  as  the  rock  itself, 
ascend  in  terraces  to  a  height  of  about  260  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
street!  are  dark  and  narrow ,  and  seldom  expand  into  a  square  of 
any  size.  There  are  a  few  small  gardens.  Though  it  has  been  setUed 
since  the  English  occupation  in  1704  by  a  heterogeneous  swarm 
of  Jews  and  immigrants  of  all  nationalities,  the  town  has  still  pre- 
served a  predominantly  Spanish  character.  The  most  conspicuous 
figures  in  its  streets  are,  however,  the  red-jacketed  British  soldier, 
the  kilted  Highlander ,  and  the  numerous  Moors ,  mostly  dealers 
from  Tangier.  The  traveller  coming  from  Spain  is  pleasantly  struck 
with  the  cleanliness  of  the  streets  and  theabsence  of  beggars. 

The  Taadb  of  Gibraltar  consists  mainly  in  the  Importation  of 
live-stock  and  other  provisions  from  Galicia  and  Morocco,  especially 
from  Tangier  (comp.  p.  383).  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  smuggling 
over  the  Spanish  frontier.  The  harbour  is  of  great  importance  as  a 
coaling-station  and  is  entered  annually  by  about  6000  vessels,  with 
a  burden  of  41/2  million  tons. 

The  Climate  is  not  always  such  as  to  induce  the  visitor  to  pro- 
tract his  sojourn.  The  E.  wind  often  brings  a  damp  fog,  which 
shrouds  the  entire  Rock,  while  the  W.  side  of  the  bay  may  be 
glancing  in  the  sunshine.  Or  the  N.  wind  may  descend,  charged 
with  the  icy  cold  of  the  snow-flelds  of  the  Serrania  de  Ronda(p.  369). 
In  summer  the  bare  rock  becomes  a  regular  oven,  reverberating  the 
rays  of  the  sun  with  almost  intolerable  vigour.  The  inhabitants 
then  flee  for  refuge  to  their  villas  on  the  isthmus,  which  are  open 
to  the  sea-winds  on  both  sides,  or  to  the  lofty  heights  of  San  Boque 
(p.  373).  The  E.  side  of  the  rock  is  in  shade  in  the  afternoon.  — 
Gibraltar  depends  for  its  Dbineino  Water  on  the  rain  collected  in 
tanks ,  but  a  good  supply  for  sanitary  purposes  is  obtained  from 
brackish  springs  discovered  in  1868  on  the  North  Front  (p.  379). 
In  antiquity  the  almost  uninhabited  rock  of  Calpe  (Gibraltar)  and  the 
African  promontory  of  Abyla  or  Avila  (now  the  Sierra  BuUones,  near 
Ceuta;  p.  380)  were  known  as  the  ^Pillars  of  Hercules'.  The  origin  of 
the  name  is  sought  in  the  belief  that  the  early  Phcenician  mariners,  not 
daring  to  pass  from  the  Mediterranean  through  the  'gateway'  of  the  strait 
into  the  open  ocean  beyond,  erected  here  two  silver  columns,  dedicated 
to  Hercules  (Melkart)t.  The  first  important  settlement  on  this  bay,  per- 
haps the  first  Phoenician  colony  in  any  part  of  Spain,  was  the  town  of 
Carteia  (p.  373),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadarranque.  Carteia,  which 
was  also  an  important  seaport  under  the  Carthaginians,  received  the  first 

t  The  well-known  sign  for  the  dollar  (|)  is  sometimes  explained  as  a 

f«Fr-^®«**'\°*^    ®^  ^^  Pillars  of  Hercules,   united  by  a  scroll  with  the 
inscripUon  *non  plus  ultra'. 
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Roman  colony  on  the  Iberian  Peninsnla  in  B.C.  171  and  seems  to  have 
vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth  at  the  time  of  the  Vandal  invasion.  It 
is  not  till  711  that  the  bay  again  appears  in  history.  In  that  year  the  Arab 
Tdrii  ibn  Zijdd^  at  the  head  of  a  plundering  expedition  sent  to  Spain  by 
JfUsa,  the  African  viceroy  of  the  Caliph  of  Damascus,  landed  near  the  present 
Algeciras  and  afterwards  established  a  fortress  on  the  commanding  rock  of 
Gibraltar  (comp.  p.  379).  It  is  from  this  Moorish  warrior  that  Gibraltar 
derives  its  modern  name,  a  contracted  form  of  Jd>tl  al-Tdriky  or  ^hill  of 
Tarik\  In  1160  the  fortifications  were  considerably  strengthened  by  ^Abdel- 
mUmin  (p.  309),  the  Almohad.  In  1309  Qvzman  el  Bueno  captured  the  place 
for  Ferdinand  IV.  of  Castile,  but  it  was  recaptured  by  the  Moors  in  1333, 
and  it  was  not  till  St.  Bernard  s  Day  (Aug.  ^h),  1462,  that  it  was  again 
taken  by  Ouzman^  Duke  of  Medina  SidorUOy  and  passed  permanently  into 
the  power  of  Castile.  In  1465  the  duke  was  invested  with  the  caatle  and 
Gampo  de  Gibraltar  (p.  372)  as  a  perpetual  fief,  but  his  descendants  had 
to  relinquish  it  to  the  crown  in  1502.  Gibraltar  was  sacked  in  1540  by 
K?uttreddin  (Barbaiossa),  the  Algerian  pirate,  in  consequence  of  which 
Charles  V.  had  the  works  rebuilt  by  Speekel  of  Strassburg  (1640)  and 
caused  new  fortifications,  extending  from  the  S.  side  of  the  town  to  the 
crest  of  the  rock,  to  be  constructed  by  Oiov.  BatU  Calvi^  an  engineer  of 
Milan  (1552).  In  1610  the  Spanish  admiral  Don  Juan  d/t  Mmdota  escorted 
the  Moriscoes  back  to  Morocco  from  the  very  harbour  where  their  fore- 
fathers had  begun  their  victorious  career  through  the  Peninsula.  More 
celebrated  than  all  the  ten  sieges  it  underwent  in  its  earlier  history  was 
that  which  took  place  ip  1704  during  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
when  the  British  fleet  under  Admiral  George  Rooke  and  Prince  George  of 
Htese-Davmttadi  surprized  and  overpowered  the  weak  Spanish  garrifon. 
The  twelfth  siege  took  place  in  17u4-5,  when  the  British  succeeded  in 
retaining  possession  of  the  fortress  in  spite  of  a  six  months^  bombardment 
by  the  combined  forces  of  France  and  Spain.  At  the  Peace  of  Utrecht 
in  1715,  and  again  at  the  Peace  of  Seville  in  1729,  after  another  inefiectual 
siege  (1727),  the  Spaniards  had  to  submit  to  leaving  Gibraltar  in  foreign 
hands.  The  last  great  siege  of  Gibraltar  extended  from  1779  to  1783,  and 
bad  the  same  result,  in  spite  of  the  floating  batteries  invented  by  the 
Frenchman  D'Arcon^  which,  though  described  as  incombustible  and  unsink- 
able%  were  destroyed  by  the  British  artiUery.  Since  the  Peace  of  Ver- 
sailles (1763)  Great  Britain^s  claim  to  Gibraltv*  has  not  been  questioned. 
The  older  Fobtifioations  ,  mainly  mounted  with  guns  of  a  fome- 
what  antiquated  pattern,  include  the  numerous  batteries  alopg  the  seashore 
from  the  Land  Port  on  the  K.  to  Europa  Point  on  the  S.,  the  batteries 
on  the  S.  slope  above  Europa  Point,  and  the  subterranean  galleries  on 
the  N.  fide.  The  summit  of  the  rock  has,  however,  recently  been  fortified 
with  modem  guns  of  the  largest  calibre,  one  result  of  which  is  that 
strangers  are  no  longer  allowed  to  visit  the  Signal  Station  and  Highest  Point. 

The  steamers  drop  tbeir  anchors  in  the  unsheltered  bay  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  town.  Passengers  are  landed  by  small 
boat  at  the  Old  MoU,  constructed  early  in  the  14th  century.  A 
new  pier  has  been  built  for  the  Algeciras  steamers  (p.  373).  Thence 
we  proceed  to  theSE.  through  the  Old  Molt  Qate,  past  the  Market, 
and  through  the  inner  Waterport  Oate,  on  the  site  of  the  wharf 
{atarasana,  p.  326)  of  the  Moors,  to  (6  min.)  Casemates  SauARw. 

Watbbport  Street,  running  hence  to  the  S.,  contains  most  of 
the  hotels,  the  post  and  telegraph  office,  and  other  public  buildings. 
Along  with  the  street  named /r/s^  Town,  running  parallel  on  the  W., 
it  forms  the  focus  of  business. 

Waterport  Street  ends  at  Commercial  Square,  containing  the 
Exchange  (1818),  beyond  which  it  is  continued  by  Church  Street. 
In  this  street,  to  the  left,  stands  the  ftoman  Catholic  Cathedral 
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(St  Mary  the  Crowned),  originally  a  Moorish  mosque  and  rebuilt  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  1602.  It  was  robbed  of  its  treasures  of 
art  in  1704  and  now  offers  little  of  interest  except  the  Moorish 
Court  of  Oranges.  —  A  little  farther  on,  on  the  same  side,  is  the 
Court  of  Law ,  with  a  pretty  garden.  To  the  right,  in  Cathedral 
Square,  stands  the  Anglican  Cathedral  (Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity), 
erected  in  the  Moorish  style  in  1821. 

Church  Street,  in  turn,  is  prolonged  by  Southpobt  Street,  in 
which,  to  the  right,  is  the  Convent,  or  residence  of  the  Governor 
(Sir  Robert  Biddulph)^  erected  in  1631  as  a  Franciscan  convent  In 
the  garden  is  a  dragon-tre^e  (Dracaena  dra^o)y  believed  to  be  at  least 
1000  years  old.  —  The  street  ends  at  Southport  QaJte,  erected  under 
Charles  Y.  Outside  the  gate,  to  the  left,  lies  the  smaU  Trafalgdr 
Cemetery  J  containing  the  graves  of  many  of  the  British  who  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar  (p.  386).  To  the  right  are  the  Ragged  Staff 
Stairs,  where  the  British  under  Adm.  Rooke  landed  in  1704. 

The  ^Alameda,  beyond  the  gate,  laid  out  by  Governor  George 
Don  (ca.  1814),  is  one  of  the  chief  lions  of  Gibraltar.  Its  luxur- 
iant sub-tropical  vegetation  includes  gigantic  geraniums  and  he- 
liotropes, castor-oil  plants,  daturas,  and  daphnes.  In  the  midst  of 
it  lie  the  Assembly  Rooms  (p.  374)  and  a  CafS-Restaurant  (band, 
see  p.  374).  Two  indifferent  busts  commemorate  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  General  Eliott,  the  defender  of  Gibraltar  in  the 
*Great  Siege'  (p.  377). 

To  the  S.  W.  of  the  Alameda  lies  theNaval  Harbonr,  with  the  Dock 
Yard,  founded  in  the  17th  cent  and  recently  much  enlarged.  The 
harbour  is  protected  by  the  long  New  Mole,  begun  in  1620  and 
much  lengthened  in  1851.  Additional  harbour-works  have  been 
built  quite  lately.  Steep  streets  ascend  from  the  New  Mole  Parade 
through  the  suburb  of  Rosia  to  the  Europa  Main  Road. 

The  *Eiiropa  Main  Boad ,   beginning  at  Prince  Edward's  Gate 
at  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  Alameda,  ascends  gently  along  the  W. 
slope  of  the  rock,  between  villas  and  gardens,  to  the  point  of  view 
named  The  Mount,  It  then  runs  past  the  Naval  Hospital  and  above 
the  Buena  Vista  Barracks  to  (I72  M.)  Europa  Point,  the  S.  extrem- 
ity of  the  peninsula,  hollowed  out  by  the  waves.   A  large  Light- 
house was  erected  here  in  1841  on  the  site  of  the  once  much  fre- 
quented sanctuary  of  the  Virgen  de  Europa.  —  The  road  now  turns 
to  the  N.E.,  affording  a  fine  view  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Spain, 
dominated  by  the  Sierra  de  Estepona  (p.  372),   and  passes  the 
GovEBNOB's  Cottage,  or  summer- villa  of  the  Governor.    Farther 
on,  amid  the  cliflfs,  is  the  Monkeys*  Cave,  where  the  vertical  fall 
of  the  rocks  prevents  the  prolongation  of  the  road  to  Catalan  Bay 
(p.  380). 

The  so-called  *Gallerieg  form  the  second  great  sight  of  Gibraltar. 
They  consist  of  a  series  of  passages  tunnelled  through  the  living  rock 
on  the  N.  face  of  the  peninsula  during  the  'Great  Siege'  (1782). 
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They  are  said  to  ha^e  been  suggested  by  a  Sergeant  Inee  and  were 
constructed  under  the  care  of  Lieut,  Evoleth,  R.E.  We  ascend  from 
Waterport  St.  througb  Bell  Lane ,  which  leads  to  the  E.  opposite 
the  post-offlce,  and  then  mount,  partly  by  flights  of  steps,  to  (10  min.) 
the  Artillery  Barracks^  which  lie  to  the  left  below  the  Moorish 
Castle  (see  below).  Here  we  inscribe  our  names  in  a  book  and  have 
a  soldier  assigned  as  guide  (fee  1-2  p.).  Visitors  are  generally 
shown  part  of  the  Lower  or  Union  Gallery  (entrance  690  ft.  above 
the  sea),  commanding  views  of  the  bay  and  the  Mediterranean  coast. 
The  visit  takes  about  Y2  ^^-  Wraps  are  desirable,  as  the  galleries 
are  damp  and  chilly. 

The  MoOTiflh  Castle,  above  the  Artillery  Barracks,  was  begun 
by  Tdrik  in  713  (p.  377)  and  finished  in  742.  The  battered  Torr« 
del  Homenaje  contains  some  interesting  apartments,  and  the  view 
from  the  platform  is  very  fine.  —  Adjoining  the  ramparts  of  the 
castle  is  the  Civil  Prison,  Farther  to  the  S.  is  the  Castle  Tank,  a 
large  reservoir  for  the  water  from  the  North  Front  (see  below). 

A  visit  to  the  Signal  Station  (1295  ft.) ,  the  second-highest 
point  on  the  rock,  where  all  vessels  entering  the  straits  are  an- 
nounced to  Gibraltar,  is  now  limited  to  British  subjects  armed  with 
a  permission  from  the  Governor's  Oi'flce  (comp.  p.  377).  The  *View 
embraces  the  entire  Bay  of  Gibraltar ,  with  the  green  Campo  de 
Gibraltar  on  the  N.  and  the  Sierra  de  los  Gaztiles  on  the  W. ;  the 
coast  of  Morocco  from  the  Sierra  BuUones  and  Ceuta  to  the  Bay  of 
Tangiers  and  Gape  Spartel;  and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  N.E.,  with  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  valleys  of  the  Alpujarras. 
—  A  similar  view  is  obtained  from  O^Hara's  Tower  (1360  ft.),  to 
the  S.  (inaccessible),  named  after  a  ruined  tower,  said  to  have  been 
built  during  the  'Great  Siege'  by  Gen.  O'flara  to  observe  the  Spanish 
fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz  (!). 

St.  Michael's  Cave  is  in  that  part  of  the  rock  now  closed  to  the 
public.  It  is  one  of  the  numerous  stalactite  caverns  in  the  heart  of 
the  rock,  anciently  used  either  as  dwellings  or  as  graves,  and  often 
containing  the  bones  of  prehistoric  animals.  The  entrance  (1080  ft. 
above  the  sea)  is  on  a  zigzag  path  descending  from  the  ridge 
towards  the  S.  The  interior  contains  a  large  hall,  230  ft.  long 
and  66  ft.  high,  which  cannot  be  properly  seen  without  torches  and 
Bengal  fire. 

To  the  N.E.  of  Casemates  Square  (p.  377)  is  the  Land  Port  or 
Spanish  Gate,  which  Is  adjoined  by  strong  fortifications  and  is  closed 
at  sunset,  after  gunfire  (see  p.  374).  Outside  it  is  the  so-called 
Inundation,  an  area  that  can  be  put  under  water  if  desirable  for 
purposes  of  defence.  Beyond  this  lies  the  North  Front,  or  British 
part  of  the  Isthmus ,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  vertical  N.  face  of  the 
rock.  The  Devil's  Tower  Road  runs  hence  to  the  S.E.,  passing  (left) 
iheJewishj  Roman  Catholic^  And  Protestant  Cemeteries,  to  the  (1/2  M.) 
DeviVs  Tower,  an  old  watch-tower,  probably  built  by  the  Genoese. 
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The  road  then  turns  to  the  right  (S.)  and  leads  to  (1/2  M.)  Catalan 
Bay,  where  the  steep  sandy  side  of  the  rock  harely  leaves  lOom  for 
the  flshing-hamlet  of  Caleta,  which  is  often  exposed  to  danger  from 
stones  falling  from  aboye.  "With  the  visit  to  this  bay  may  be  conveni- 
ently combined  an  excursion  to  La  Linea  de  la  Concepcidn,  a  town 
(30,000  inhab.)  on  the  Spanish  frontier,  1 72^.  from  Gibraltar,  beyond 
the  neutral  zone  (p.  375).  During  the  siege  of  1727  the  Spaniards  took 
advantage  of  an  armistice  to  construct  an  entrenchment  between  the 
3ay  and  the  Mediterranean,  defended  at  the  W.  end  by  the  Castillo 
de  San  Filipe  and  at  the  E.  by  the  Castillo  de  Santa  Barbara.  In  1810, 
however,  these  works  were  razed  by  the  British  at  the  request  of  the 
Spaniards  themselves,  as  the  Spanish  army  under  BalLesteros,  which 
had  taken  refuge  under  the  guns  of  Gibraltar,  feared  that  they  might 
be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  French.   La  Linea  is  thus  now  an  un- 
defended town,    inhabited  mainly  by  labourers   and  smugglers. 
Among  the  former  are  a  few  Chinese  from  the  Philippine  Islands, 
who  come  hither  after  serving  criminal  sentences  at  Ceuta  and 
MeHUa.  The  market  of  Gibraltar  is  supplied  from  the  Vegetalle  Gar- 
dens of  La  Linea,  which  extend  on  the  N.  to  the  Sierra  Carbonera. 
From   La  Linea  we  may  walk  or  drive  along  the  beach,  enjoying  all 
the  way   a  magnificent  view  of  the  Bock,  to  (V/t  M.)   Campamenio^  a 
village  of  labourers  and  smugglers,  and  also  a  sea-bathing  resort,    con- 
taining several  handsome  villas.    It  has  a  small  eucalyptus-grove.   About 
V2  M.  farther  is  Puente  Mayorga  or  Orangt  Grove  y  the  port  of  S.  Boque. 
—  A  road  also  connects  La  Linea  with  (3  M.)  8an  Roque  (p.  373). 


41.  From  Gibraltar  to  Cadiz  vid  Tanglier. 

The  steamer  Joaquin  del  Piilago^  of  the  CompafUa  TrtuatUmtica^ 
leaves  Qibraltar  every  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.  at  7  a.m.  for  Tangier,  and 
goes  on  thence  at  10.30  a.m.  to  CadiXy  which  it  reaches  at  5.30  p.m.  It 
starts  for  the  return-journey  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Friday.  —  Communication 
with  Tangier  (ca.  dO  M.,  in  2V8  hrs.)  is  also  maintained  by  small  Local 
Boats  (us^  chiefly  for  bringing  cattle  from  Tangier).  The  local  boats  ply 
daily,  except  Frid.  (first-class  fare  by  the  English  steamers  10  p.,  return 
fare  15  p.,  second-class  5  p. ;  by  the  Spanish  steamers  15  p.).  Their  offices 
in  Tangier  are  below  the  Small  Socco.  The  hours  of  starting  are  very 
irregular.  —  Tariff  for  landing  and  embarking  at  Gibraltar,  see  p.  374  \  at 
Tangier,  see  p.  381 ;  at  Cadiz,  see  p.  434. 

The  excursion  to  Tangier  is  well  worth  making  in  good  weather  for 
its  charming  views  of  sea  and  land  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  highly 
interesting  glimpse  it  affords  of  the  world  of  the  Moslem  and  the  Moor. 
It  also  throws  a  side-light  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  Spain  itself, 
revealing  the  Moorish  origin  of  many  traits  of  the  Andalusian  a6d  other 
Spaniards. 

Qibraltar y  see  p.  373.  —  The  steamer  traverses  the  Bay  of 
Gibraltar  towards  the  S.W.  To  the  right  is  the  Pimta  Camero 
(p.  375) ;  to  the  left  rises  the  limestone  mass  of  the  Sierra  BuUones 
or  Djebel  Milsa  ('hill  of  Musa'j  2710  ft.),  the  African  'PiUar  of 
Hercules',  which,  like  Qibraltar  itself,  commemorates  one  of  the 
Moorish  conquerors  of  Spain  (comp.  p.  377).  On  the  treeless  coast 
of  Andalusia,  which  is  enlivened  only  by  the  numerous  ancient 
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watch-towers  (atalayas)^  appears  the  town  of  Twrifa^  at  the  land- 
ward end  of  a  small  isthmus,  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  Funta 
MarroqtUj  the  southernmost  point  of  the  mainland  of  Europe  (B6^  N. 
lat.).  The  opposite  coast  of  Africa  is  occupied  hy  the  Angera,  a 
wild  tribe  of  Berbers,  nominally  subject  to  the  Sultan  of  Morocco. 
In  the  distance  appear  the  white  housos  of  Tangier,  in  the  middle 
ef  a  beautifully  curyed  bay,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Cape  Makvbata. 


Tangier.  —  Arrival.  A  new  Pier  has  recently  been  built,  by  which 
the  landing  is  much  facilitated.  The  Custom  Home  Examination  is  lenient, 
and  a  passport  is  not  required. 

Hotels.  ^HoTBL  GoNTiNKNTAL  (PI.  0,  D,  8,  4),  in  a  quiet  situation  a 
little  to  the  K.  of  the  harbour,  with  a  fine  view  of  the  sea,  English 
management,  pens,  from  id.;  *H5t.  Villa  dm  Fkamcb,  commandingly 
•ituated  on  the  hill  above  the  Socco  de  Barra  (PI.  A,  6) ,  1  H.  from  the 
harbour,  recommended  for  a  stay,  pens,  from  8$.  —  Lesa  pretending: 
*H6t.  Nsw  Tobk,  on  the  beach  outside  the  town  (PL  0,  D,  6),  Vz  K.  to  the 
S.  of  the  harbour,  witji  a  small  garden,  pens,  from  6s.;  *H6t.  Univebsal 
(near  the  last),  unpretending,  pens.  5-6«.;  Hot.  Colon,  behind. the  Great 
Mosque,  near  the  British  Consulate  (PI.  G,5),  good  cuisine,  recommended 
in  winter,  pens,  from  St.;  Hot.  Bsistol,  in  the  Small  Socco,  near  the 
British  Post  Office;  Tbiqo,  in  the  middle  of  the  town*,  Haolban,  in  the 
Socco  de  Barra,  these  two  primitive.  —  Pension  Valentina  (German),  on  the 
Fez  Boad  (comp.  PI.  A,  5,  6),  V«  M.  from  the  Socco  de  Barra,  pens.  6-9*.  — 
Wine  is^  not  included  in  the  above  charges.  Payment  is  expected  in  British 
or  Spanish  money  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange. 

GafSs.  French  Ca/4^  in  the  Small  Socco  (PI.  B,  C,  4,  6),  next  door  to 
the  British  Post  Office.  There  are  several  Arab  Cojfee  Houses^  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  the  guides,  who  arrange  evening  entertainments  for  the  tourist, 
with  invited  guests  and  Moorish  musicians.  On  these  occasions  a  charge 
of  1  p.  is  made  for  a  cup  of  Turkish  coffee. 

Post  Offices.  The  British^  French^  and  Spanish  Offices  are  all  in  the 
Small  Socco  (PI.  B,  C,  4, 5).  —  Telegraph  Offices.  British  Telegraph  Office, 
on  the  way  to  the  Marshan  (PI.  A,  3,  2)^  Spanish  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  0, 4), 
near  the  Small  Socco. 

Banks.  Comptoir  National  cCEscompfe  (PI.  C,  4),  to  the  N.  of  the  Small 
Socco;  Hdssner  A  Joachimssofm ,  near  the  Small  Socco  (Fuente  Nueva); 
Nahon  iP\.  B,  5),  to  the  S.  of  the  main  street;  Pariente^  in  the  street  lead- 
ing from  the  main  street  to  the  U.  S.  Consulate  General. 

Oriental  Bazaars.  Joseph  Sadeh,  opposite  the  Boman  Catholic  Church 
(PI.  B,  5);  Bensakin  /.,  near  the  Bab  de  Fez  (PI.  A,  5)-,  BensaHn  II.,  in  the 
middle  of  the  town^  Oriental  Bazaar,  in  the  main  street,  opposite  the  Great 
Mosque.    Not  more  than  half  the  price  demanded  should  ever  be  offered. 

Photographs.*  Cavilla,  next  door  to  the  British  Consulate  (PI.  B,  5); 
Macleod  &  Brash,  near  the  Small  Socco. 

Guides,  not  indispensable  in  the  town,  6-10  p.  per  day  (careful  bar- 
gaining necessary). 

Saddle  Horses  and  Males.  Peter  Saccone,  at  the  Bristol  Hotel  (see 
above)^  3  p.  per  half-day,  6-7  p.  per  dayj  Pedro,  in  the  Socco  de  Barra, 
adjoining  the  German  Embassy;  Merghi,  on  the  way  to  the  beach.  — 
Donkeys  may  be  hired  in  the  Socco  de  Barra,  1V4-1V*  P-  per  day,  with 
driver  21/2  p.  ^ 

Baths  at  the  hotels.  —  Sea  Baths  (PI.  0,  D,  6).  DeUcias  de  la  Playa, 
Paraiso  de  la  PlayOy  open  from  May  to  Oct.,  bath  26  c,  with  costume  50  c. 
Poor  Spanish  caf^-restaurants  are  attached  to  the  baths.  The  beach  is 
excellent. 

British  Legation  {Sir  Arihw  Nicholson;  PI.  C,  5),  outside  the  town 
near    the   Hotel  Villa   de  France.    —   U.  S.  Oonsulate   General  (fra»i^ 
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C.  Partridffef  PI.  B,  5),  in  the  S.  part  of  the  town.  —  British  Ooniulate 
(Herbert  E.  White;  PI.  B,  6),  to  the  8.E.  of  the  Great  Mosqne. 

English  Ghurch  Service  on  Son.  at  10  a.m.,  during  the  winter  and  tlie 
early  spring  months,  in  the  hand'^ome  new  JSnglish  Church  above  the  Bocco 
de  Barra  (PI.  A,  5).  Presbyterian  Service  in  the  chapel  near  the  road 
leading  from  the  Socco  de  Barra  to  the  beach.  —  Spanish  Boman  Gatholic 
Ohurch  (PI.  B,  5),  in  the  main  street. 

English  Physietaa.    Dr.  P,  0.  Smith,  ViUa  Valentina  (see  p.  381). 

Spanish  Theatre,  near  the  American  Oonsulate  General  (PL  B,  5),  per- 
formances  in  winter  only.  —  Horse  Races  in  spring  and  summer  in  the 
Bubana  valley  (p.  385).  —  Display  of  *A.rab  Horsemanship  or  ^FanUuiet' 
(MUb  el  Barood)  on  Mohammedan  festivals  at  the  Socco  de  Barra  or  the 
Harshan.  —  The  Sport  in  the  vicinity  of  Tangier  includes  pig-sticking, 
fox-hunting,  and  the  shooting  of  partridges,  woodcocks,  snipe,  and  hare. 

Steamers.  To  London  by  the  Fortoood  Co.,  every  3  weeks  (81.);  to 
Marseilles  by  the  French  Packet  every  fortn^t  (100  fr.);  to  Hamburg  by 
the  Woermann  Line  twice  a  month  09  days ;  200  •#);  ^  Brake  and  Hamburg 
via  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  by  the  Oldenburg  it  Portugueee  Co,,  once  a  month ; 
to  Barcelona  and  Genoa  by  the  Sloman  Line. 

Ghief  attractions  (two  days).  Ist  Day.  Morning:  Main  Street  and  Small 
Socco  (p.  383);  Socco  de  Barra  (p.  384);  Marehan  (p.  384);  Kcfi^  (p.  384). 
Afternoon :  Walk  on  the  Beach  (p.  38o).  —  2nd  Day.  Excursion  to  Cape 
Spartel  and  the  Orotto  of  Hercules.  -^  Strangers  should  not  attempt  to  enter 
the  mosques  or  approach  the  tombs  of  Mohammedan  saints,  and  they  should 
avoid  the  side-streets  after  dusk. 

'  Tangier  or  Tangiers^  Arab.  Tandja,  tbe  capital  of  tbe  Moroccan 
province  of  Hadbat,  tbe  chief  commercial  town  of  Morocco,  and  the 
seat  of  tbe  representatives  of  tbe  Great  Powers,  Is  picturesquely 
situated  on  tbe  billy  W.  margin  of  the  shallow,  semicircular  Bay  of 
Tangiers,  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  Roman  TingU  (p.  385). 
Pop.  12,000.    The  white  houses  of  the  town  are  surrounded  by  a 
wall  with  old  gates  and  towers,  and  on  the  highest  point,  on  the 
edge  of  the  Marshan  (p.  384),  rises  the  Kaaba  or  Kasdba  (citadel). 
In  spite  of  the  copious  stream  of  Spanish  and  other  European  im- 
migrants, who  now  form  about  one-third  of  the  population,  Tangier 
still  presents  a  more  characteristic  picture  of  an  Oriental  town  than 
almost  any  other  seaport  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,    its  narrow  and 
uneven  streets  hardly  afford  room  for  the  noisy  crowds  and  heary- 
laden  asses,  and  are  entirely  impassable  for  anything  on  wheels. 
The  one-storied  houses  of  the  Moors,  overtopped  here  and  there  hy 
a  slender  minaret ,  have  each  a  small  interior  court  and  present 
nothing  but  a  bare  and  v^ndowless  wall  to  the  street ;  but  there  are 
now  a  great  number  of  houses  built  by  Europeans  and  Jew8  in  the 
Spanish  style,  vnth  two  or  more  stories.    After  the  early  morning 
call  of  the  Muezzin  (p.  310)  the  whole  place  is  as  busy  as  a  swarm 
of  bees  and  as  variegated  as  a  kaleidoscope.    The  solemn  Moors, 
stalking    along    in  white  or  coloured  burnous,    yellow  slippers, 
and  brilliant  turban  or  fez,  are  elbowed  by  equally  swarthy  Jews 
of  Morocco  in  black  caftan  and  fez;  while  wild-eyed  Kabyles,  the 
descendants  of  the  old  Rifflan  Pirates,  from  the  Berber  villages  of 
the  neighbourhood,  mingle  with  negro-slaves  from  the  interior  of 
the  Dark  Continent.    A  few  Arab  sects  wear  short  pig-tails  like 
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those  of  the  Spanish  huU-fighters.  Garayans  of  camels  from  Fez, 
Morocco,  etc.,  may  be  seen  on.Sun.  in  the  Socco  de  Bana(p.  384). 

Besides  the  three  market-places,  the  harbour  is  also  a  scene  of 
great  llToliness,  especially  in  the  morning.  Cattle,  poultry,  game, 
and  eggs  for  Gibraltar  are  almost  always  being  embarked ;  the  oxen 
are  unceremoniously  and  cruelly  swung  on  board  by  ropes  attached 
to  their  horns.  Here,  as  in  the  streets,  every  operation  is  accom* 
panied  by  yelling  and  quarrelling. 

The  fllthiness  of  the  streets  is  a  surprize  even  to  the  traveller 
who  has  just  quitted  Spain.  The  health  of  the  inhabitants,  never- 
theless, is  on  the  whole  very  satisfactory,  thanks  to  the  advantages 
of  an  almost  unequalled  climate.  The  prevalent  winds  all  blow 
from  the  ocean,  greatly  alleviating  the  heat  in  the  town  and  on  the 
heights  of  the  Marshan  and  Monte  (p.  385)  to  the  W.  of  it,  and 
bringing  frequent  showers  in  the  cool  season  (annual  rain -fall 
36  inches).   Snow  and  frost  are  almost  unknown. 

History.  Tingit,  probably  one  of  tke  earliest  settlements  on  the  straits, 
does  not  appear  in  nistory  until  the  Roman  period.  Emp.  Ckmidiut  made 
it  a  Roman  colony,  and  Emp.  OiTio  combined  the  K.  coast  of  Africa^  under 
the  name  of  Hispania  Tingitani$  and  with  Tingis  as  capital,  with  the 
Spanish  province  of  Beetica  (p.  294).  In  the  Christian  period  the  town 
shared  the  vicissitudes  of  S.  Spain  and  belonged  in  turn  to  the  Vandals 
and  the  Romans  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  About  the  year  700  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Arab  lf<2«a,  and  became  the  capital  otMaghrtib  cU-Aksd  — ,  i.e. 
the  ^extreme  W.  province**  of  the  Caliphate  of  Damascus,  corresponding  to 
the  modern  Morocco.  Though  the  Berber  tribes  of  €his  district  ranked  among 
the  most  zealous  champions  of  Islam,  they  did  not  long  submit  to  the 
rule  of  the  Arabs,  but  established  their  independence  of  Damascus  as 
early  as  741.  For  a  short  time  afterwards  they  acknowledged  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Caliph  of  Cordova,  but  for  the  most  part  they  were  engaged  either 
in  threatening  on  their  own  account  the  independence  of  the  Moorish  states 
of  Spain  or  helping  them  in  their  struggles  with  the  Spanish  Christians. 
From  1471  to  1662  Tangier  belonged  to  Portugal,  and  during  this  period  its 
population  was  largely  modified  by  the  immigration  of  Spanish  Jews  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moriacoet  (p.  243).  In  1662  it  passed  into  tiie  hands 
of  Great  Britain,  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  the  Infanta  Catharine  of  Bra- 
ganza,  wife  of  Gnarles  II.  The  weak  and  unenterprizing  British  rulers  of 
the  period  found  it  a  troublesome  and  unprofitable  possession,  and  after 
several  unsuccessful  encounters  with  the  Moors,  they  resigned  their  pos- 
session of  Tangier  in  1684,  having  previously  destroyed  its  fortifications 
and  the  long  mole,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible  at  low  water. 
Since  then  the  town  has  belonged  uninterruptedly  to  Morocco.  Its  present 
fortifications,  mounted  with  somewhat  antiquated  ordnance,  were  con- 
structed by  British  engineers. 

From  the  landing-place  we  pass  through  the  Bdb  al-Marsd,  or 
Gate  of  the  Port,  which  is  defended  by  two  batteries,  into  the  Main 
Stbeet  or  Rue  des  Chbetiens  (PI.  0,  B,  4,  5),  which  curves  round 
the  flank  of  the  hill  and  ascends  to  the  Outer  Market  (p.  384). 
Beyond  the  Great  Mosque,  with  its  handsome  portal  and  Giralda- 
like  tower,  we  reach  the  Small  Socco  (PI.  B,  C,  4,  5),  the  business 
focus  of  the  town,  with  the  three  post-offices  mentioned  at  p.  381 
and  many  shops  and  caf^s.  —  Above  this  inner  market-place,  to 
the  left,  lie  the  Spanish  Roman  CathoUc  Church  (PI.  B,  5)  and  the 
Morocco  MinUtry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
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The  street  ends  at  the  B^b  el-Dakhl,  or  Inner  Town  Gate,  be- 
yond which  lies  the  Square  of  the  Blacksmiths,  To  the  left  is  the 
New  Market  (PI.  A,  5),  the  regular  miarket  for  meat  and  vegetables, 
which  also  communicates  with  the  Outer  Market.  —  A  gate  to  the 
right  of  the  Square  of  the  Blacksmiths  leads  to  the  Urdon  Markety 
with  two  long  rows  of  booths  and  a  carayanserai  (^Fcndak;  PI.  A,  4) 
on  its  N.E.  side.  Issuing  by  the  N.  gate,  to  the  left  of  this  fondak, 
and  then  following  the  town-wall  to  the  right,  we  pass  (left)  the 
Christian  Cemetery  (PI.  A,  4)  and  reach  the  Kasba  and  the  Marshan 
(see  helow). 

The  Bdb  el-Faes,  or  Outer  Town  Gate,  opposite  the  Inner  Gate 
(see  above),  opens  on  the  Socco  de  Barra  (PI.  A,  6),  Outer  Market^ 
or  Great  Socco  (Arab,  siikh ,  market) ,  a  visit  to  which  on  one  of 
the  market-days  (Sun.  and  Thurs. ,  preferably  the  former)  should 
on  no  account  be  omitted.    On  those  days  the  whole  of  the  irre- 
gular and   uneven  space  is   covered  with  an  indescribable  mass 
of  Oriental  humanity.    Through  the  rows  of  the  sellers ,  many  of 
whom  are  closely-veiled  and  white-robed  women,  press  the  Tanger- 
ines, haggling  noisily  over  every  purchase.    Smaller  groups  sur- 
round the  jugglers,  snake-charmers,  and  story-tellers.  Importunate 
beggars  thrust  their  mutilated  limbs  in  the  faces  of  the  passers- 
by.   In  the  centre  of  the  space  is  the  sanctuary  of  Stdi  MaJchfi^  the 
patron-saint  of  the  market. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  Socco  de  Barra  is  a  bridle-path  (comp. 
PI.  A,  5)  leading  to  the  W.,  past  the  (right)  VUla  of  the  Austrian 
Minister,  to  (^/^  M.)  the  Villa  Sixou ,  now  occupied  by  the  Belgian 
vice-consul  and  standing  in  a  beautiful  garden  (fee  to  gatekeeper 

V2-1  p.)- 

At  the  gate  of  this  villa  the  path  forks.  The  path  in  a  straight 
direction  leads  to  the  Bubana  Valley  and  on  to  the  Monte  and  Cape 
Spartel  (see  p.  385).  That  diverging  to  the  right  sweeps  round  to 
the  farther  part  of  the  Marsban,  the  lofty  plateau  to  the  N.W.  of 
the  town.  Here,  between  a  Berber  village,  or  doudr,  and  the  pre- 
cipitous N.  or  sea-front,  lies  the  largest  Mohammedan  Cemetery  of 
Tangier.  Visitors  are  admitted,  but  should  not  approach  the  mourn- 
ers at  an  interment.  The  part  of  the  Marshan  adjoining  the  town 
is  occupied  by  villas,  some  of  which  belong  to  Europeans.  On  the 
margin  of  the  plateau,  and  in  some  of  the  adjoining  plots  of  ground, 
are  the  remains  of  a  few  Phoenician  Tombs,  in  the  form  of  rectangles 
cut  in  the  living  rock  and  lying  from  E.  to  W. 

The  E.  end  of  the  Marshan,  about  390  ft.  above  the  town,  is 
occupied  by  the  Kasba  or  Kasaba  (PI.  A,  B,  2),  the  citadel  of  Tan- 
gier, erected  in  the  15th  cent,  and  now  consisting  of  an  extensive 
group  of  dilapidated  and  unimposing  buildings.  The  Upper  Kasba 
Gate  (PI.  A,  2)  leads  to  the  Naham  Battery  (PI.  A,  1),  which  com- 
mands a  magnificent  view  of  the  Bay  of  Tangier  and  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  (fee  50  c).   A  little  lower  down  are  a^  Mosque,  the  Palace 
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of  ike  SuHan,  the  Re^enee  of  the  Governor  (Pasha  or  Cadi),  and 
several  Qovemment  BuUdinga  (comp.  PI.  A,  B,  2,  3).  Some  of  the 
latter  abut  on  a  large  court,  adorned  with  wood-carvings  and 
mosaics.  The  Pasha  may  occasionally  be  seen  administering  justice 
at  the  entrance  of  his  palace.  Strangers  may  geners^y  obtain  per- 
mission to  visit  the  OovernmerU  Prison,  in  which  the  male  prisoners 
are  herded  together  without  distinction  and  are  occupied  in  basket- 
wearing  and  other  similar  employments.  There  is  a  small  prison 
for  women  dose  by.  A  visit  may  also  be  paid  to  the  Treasury,  the 
beaitiful  rooms  of  which,  resembling  those  of  the  Alhambra,  are 
of  very  early  date  (fee  1  p.).  The  Harem  of  the  Pasha  is  fitted  up 
in  a  similar  style  and  may  be  visited  by  ladies,  who  should  not 
omit  to  provide  themselves  with  sweetmeats  or  other  small  presents 
for  the  inmates  (fee  of  1  p.  to  the  porteress).  —  From  the  E.  Oate 
of  the  Kaaba  (PI.  B,  2)  a  steep  footpath  descends  to  the  town,  of 
the  white  houses  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  beach,  it  soon  offers 
an  unexpected  and  beautiful  ^View. 

BxcDKsioNs.  At  low  tide  the  sandy  beach  to  the  S.E.  of  the  town 
affords  an  excellMit  opportunity  for  a  ride.  Beyond  the  Bathing  Plact$ 
(p.  381)  we  may  go  on  to  ('A-i  ^"^O  *^®  Roman  Bridge  over  the  little  river 
Galere$  and  beyond  this  to  the  Buins  of  Tingit  (Arab.  Tandja  Bdlia)^ 
'Which  now  lie  at  some  distance  from  the  sea.  The  old  Roman  water 
gate  is  still  in  fair  preservation.  From  Tingit  we  may  sweep  round  to 
the  K.  to  the  Torrt  BlaneiUo,  an  old  Moorish  battery  on  Cape  Malabttta 
(p.  3:^1),  a  ride  of  2V«-3*/2  hra.  from  Tangier.  —  Another  pleasant  bridle 
route  leads  inland  (S.W.)  from  the  beaeh,  passing  between  orange-groves, 
to  the  (iVi  ^r.)  village  of  Suani.  Farther  on  it  joins  the  Fes  Road^  by 
which  we  may  return  to  the  Outer  Market  and  the  Upper  Town  Oate. 
—  The  highly  attractive  *Exo«rsion  to  Oape  Bpartel  takes  almost  a  whole 
day  (mule  5  p.;  mule-driver  or  guide,  as  well  as  luncheon,  desirable). 
We  ride  to  the  Villa  Sixon  (p.  384)  either  vi&  the  Marshan  or  viE  the 
Outer  Market,  and  then  descend  into  the  Buhana  Valley^  which  is  watered 
by  the  insignificant  Jew  River  (»/4  hr.  to  the  W.  of  Tangier).  From  here 
we  may  ascend  direct  to  the  top  of  the  DJebel  Kilbir  (1070  ft.),  which  if 
overgrown  with  cistus,  heaths,  and  other  thrubs.  Or  (better)  we  may 
turn  to  the  right  and  visit  the  Mcnt€^  a  summer^colony  of  charming  vil- 
las overlooking  the  sea,  whence  we  regain  the  direet  route  in  V«  hr. 
On  both  routes  we  ei^oy,  in  clear  weather,  charming  views  of  the  sea, 
glancing  under  constantly  varyine  lights  and  shadows,  and  of  the  Spanish 
coast  with  Oape  Trafalgar  (p.  38i3).  The  main  route  finally  descends  to 
the  (2V2-3  hrf.  from  Tangier)  Lighthovse  on  the  W.  margin  of  Cape  Spartel, 
the  Pi'omontorium  Atnpehtsia  of  the  ancients  and  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
Africa.  The  lighthouse  was  constructed  and  is  maintained  by  the  great 
maritime  powers  \  its  light  is  visible  for  25  nautical  miles.  It  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  ocean.  Bavarian  beer  and  light  refreshments  may  be 
obtained  from  the  keeper.  —  We  may  now  ride  along  the  shore  for 
3/4  hr.  more  to  the  Qrotto  of  Hercules,  in  which  excellent  ffrindstones  and 
jnill-stones  have  been  quarried  from  time  immemori&l.  Or,  on  the  way 
back  to  Tangier,  we  may  diverge  from  the  Babana  Valley  to  visit  the 
Olive  Orovs  between  the  Jew  River  and  the  Fez  Road  (see  above). 

The  excursions  to  Tetuan  and  other  places  in  the  interior  of  Morocco 
require  a  military  escort,  and  enquiry, must  previously  be  made  at  the 
traveller's  consulate  or  embassy.  The  lack  of  roads,  bridges,  and  inns 
necessitates  costly  preparations  in  the  shape  of  tents,  provisions,  guides, 
pack*horses,  and  so  on. 

Babdbkkb's  Spain.  25 
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YoYAOB  TO  Cadiz.  The  steamer  eteers  to  the  N.W.  on  leaving 
the  Bay  of  Tangier  and  soon  approaches  the  Spanish  coast,  from 
which  the  mountains  gradually  recede.  To  the  right,  at  the  K.W. 
end  of  the  shallow  Bay  of  BarbeUe^  rises  Cape  Trafalgaty  the  ^ro» 
montoHum  JxmonU  of  the  Romans  and  the  Taraf  al^Qhdr  ('cape  of 
the  cave')  of  the  Moors.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty  and  conspicuous 
lighthouse,  the  light  of  which  has  a  range  of  19  sea-miles.  Here, 
at  the  W.  entrance  of  the  straits ,  the  British  fleet  under  Nelson 
defeated  the  united  French  and  Spanish  fleets  under  VilUneuve  and 
Oraoina  on  Oct.  21  st,  1806,  paying  for  its  victory  with  the  loss  of 
its  famous  admiral.  The  British  fleet  consisted  of  27  ships  of  the 
line,  4  frigates,  and  2  smaller  vessels,  the  Franco-Spanish  fleet  of 
33  ships  of  the  line,  5  frigates,  and  2  brigs. 

Farther  along  the  sandy  coast  are  the  small  town  of  ConU^  the 
insignificant  Cape  Boehe^  the  mouth  of  the  Canal  de  Saneti  Petrij 
and  the  Jala  de  Le6n^  with  8an  Fernando  (p.  433).  At  last  the  lofty 
quays  and  white  houses  of  Cadiz  rise  from  the  sea,  overtopped  by 
the  New  Cathedral.  The  steamer  skirts  the  W.  side  of  the  penin- 
sula on  which  the  town  lies,  passes  to  the  W.  of  Fort  BAfjMefi 
(p.  440),  than  steers  to  the  N.£.,  passes  the  reefs  of  Lo9  Coehinos 
and  La$  Puercas  (p.  436),  and  enters  the  roomy  bay  of  CadU  (p.  434). 

42.  From  Bobadllla  to  XJtrera  (Seville^  Cadiz  J 
vid  La  Eoda  and  Marchena. 

64  M.  Bailwat  (one  passenger-train  dally)  in  5  brs.  (fares  23  p.  55, 
17  p.  25,  10  p.  90o.)t  to  SeviUe^  i(&  M.,  in  6V4  brs.  (fares  27  p.,  19  p.  85, 
12  p.  46  c.)  \  to  CadiM,  160  M.,  in  9V«  hrs.  (fares  88  p.  30  c,  28  p.,  17  p.  35  c.;. 
The  section  between  Marchena  and  Utrera  is  also  traversed  by  the  traina 
of  the  direct  line  from  Cordova  to  Cadiz  (p.  819j.  —  Ballway-restaurants 
at  Bohadilla  and  Utrera. 

This  railway  has  little  scenic  interest,  but  is  of  importance  as  the 
shortest  link  between  S.Er.  Andalusia  (Granada,  Malaga)  and  Seville  and 
Cadiz.  There  is  a  through  first-class  carriage  from  Bobadllla  to  Seville, 
but  other  passengers  have  to  change  at  La  Boda.  Those  for  Cadiz  change 
also  at  Utrera. 

From  Bobadllla  to  (15  M.)  La  Eoda,  see  p.  320.  —  The  railway 
runs  towards  the  W.  221/2  M.  Pedrera  (1510  ft.)  is  the  highest  point 
of  the  line.  « —  30^/2  M.  Aguadulce  has  its  name  from  a  spring  of 
'sweet  water',  most  of  the  water  in  this  region  being  brackish. 

From  Aguadulce  a  road  leads  to  the  N.E.  to  (9  M.)  Ettepa^  the  Astapa 
of  the  Iberians,  which  was  captured  by  Scipio  in  B.C.  2(yr,  the  inhab- 
itants, man,  woman,  and  child,  preferring  death  in  the  flames  to  slavery. 

We  cross  the  Rio  Blanco,  an  affluent  of  the  Genii.  —  371/2  M* 
Osnna,  a  town  of  18,000  inhab.,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill 
rising  over  a  fertile ,  corn-growing  plain.  It  was  the  Ursa  of  the 
Romans  and  the  Oxuna  of  the  Moors,  and  since  1662  it  has  been 
the  seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Osuna.  The  Romans  also  called  it  Chmina 
Vrbanorum,  because  it  was  garrisoned  by  two  legions,  both  from 
the  city  of  Rome.   The  Colbgiata,  dating  from  1534,  posseases  a 
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line  Oruciflxion  by  Ribera.  In  the  sacristy  is  a  Christ  by  MoraUSj 
and  in  the  sagrario  are  three  eariy-Geiman  paintings,  mistakenly 
assigned  to  AlLrecht  Diirer.  The  interesting  crypt  contains  the 
tombs  of  the  Osuna  family. 

The  wide  plain  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Sierra  Morena,  on 
the  S.  by  the  Serrania  de  Ronda  (p.  369).  Near  (5472  M.)  Los 
Ojuelos  the  train  crosses  the  Saladoj  a  tributary  of  the  Gorbones. 
A  little  farther  on  we  cross  a  small  salt  lake  and  the  Corbones  itself. 

57  M.  Marchena,  the  junction  of  the  direct  railway  from  Cor- 
dova to  Cadiz  (p.  319).  The  loftily-situated  old  town  (13,800  inhab.), 
still  partly  girdled  by  crumbling  walls,  has  a  Palace  of  the  Duke  of 
Arcos  (Ponce  de  Leon).  The  church  of  San  Juan  contains  a  cedar- 
wood  coro  and  a  good  Flemish  high-altar  (ca.  1500). 

61 V2  M.  Parados;  66  M.  Arahal.  The  line  runs  to  the  S.W., 
crossing  the  Ouadaira  and  traversing  thickets  of  scrub-palmettoOs 
(p.  227).  —  From  (74  M.)  Empalme  de  Mordn  the  Sierra  Neyada  is 
visible  in  very  clear  weather. 

A  Bbancu  Railway  (^A  hr.  •,  fares  2  p.  76  c,  2  p..  Ip.  35  c.)  runs  from 
Empalme  to  (2  H  )  CoronU  and  (12  H.)  Mordn  de  la  Frontera  (Fonda  de 
la  Estacidn;  Fonda  Niteva)^  the  ancient  Arumi^  a  finely  situated  town 
(18,500  inhab.),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadaira  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
Sierra  de  Mordn.  It  possesses  the  ruins  of  a  huge  Moorish  OastU  and 
large  Chalk  and  Marble  Quarries.  The  ^Tortas  de  Mor6n\  a  kind  of  cake, 
enjoy  a  wide  reputation. 

We  traverse  a  plain ,  overgrown  with  cactus ,  aloes,  and  dwarf- 
palms.  —  84  M.  C/trera,  and  thence  to  Seville  and  CadUt^  see  R.  45  b. 

43.  Seville. 

Bailway  Stationa.  1.  Eitaddn  de  Cdrdoba  (PI.  D,  5,  6 ;  restaurant),  in 
the  Barrio  de  los  Humeros,  to  the  W.  of  the  city  and  near  the  Guadal- 
quivir, for  the  trains  to  Cordova,  Alcazar,  and  Madrid  (R.  33),  to  H^rida  via 
Tocina  (R.  49),  and  to  Huelva  (R.  44).  —  2.  Estacidn  de  Cadit  (PI.  G,  1 ; 
restaurant),  to  the  S.E.,  on  the  Prado  de  Ban  Sebastian,  for  the  line  to 
Cadiz  (R.  40 b)  and  the  trains  to  Alcali  de  Guadaira  and  Carmona  (p.  422).  — 
At  both  stations  the  trains  are  met  by  the  omnibuses  of  the  larger  hotels 
and  by  cabs  (one  horse  cab  for  1-2  pers.  1  p.,  each  article  of  luggage 
Y4-I  P«  s  comp.  p.  38S),  No  driving  Js  allowed  in  Seville  on  Maundy  Thurs- 
day or  CK)od  Friday^  the  traveller  has  then  to  walk  and  engage  a  porter 
(moso  de  eordel). 

Steamera  ply  from  Seville  to  San  lAcar  de  Barrameda  (p.  426  ^  starting 
twice  weekly  from  the  Tower  of  Gold),  and  also  to  most  other  Spanish 
ports,  Marseilles,  England,  Belgium.  Hamburg,  etc.  —  A  small  local  boat 
runs   daily  to  and  from   Coria  (p.  426},  .starting  at  the  Muelle  Barranco 

del  Rio.       ••^ofc/  Sin9^       (/IfW)  flu  P*)  *«*lM   l«-^  -^  ^f^fUM- 

Hotela  (cor&p.  p.  xx).  ♦Hotel  d4  MadhJd  (PL  »i  D,  -R,  Calle  de  Men- 
dez  Nunez,  at  the  corner  of  the  Plaza  del  Pacffico,  with  a  d^pendance 
(PI.  b;  D,  4),  a  large  court  with  palms,  a  fine  dining-hall  in  the  Mud^jar 
style,  and  baths;  pens,  from  I2V2  p.  (in  spring  from  15  p.).  *HdT.  de  Pakis 
(PI.  c;  D,  4),  Plaza  del  Pacfflco,  with  a  well-furnished  dependance  (PI.  d; 
D,  4),  on  theN.W.  side  of  the  square,  well  managed,  with  good  cuisine  and 
choice  of  table- wines ;  pens,  from  10  p.  These  two  are  hotels  of  the  first 
order.  —  Less  pretending :  *HdT.  dm  Bom  a  (PI.  e ;  D,  4),  Plaza  del  Dumie 
de  la  Victoria,  pens.  10  p.  \  H6t.  Edbopa  (PL  f ;  B,  3),  Plaza  San  Fernando, 
pens,  from  10  p.  —  Anqlo-Amkbican  Pension  (/^rot*  BJorkman;  PI.  i,  B4), 

Hdtci  U^n  J'Or  CIP^*  '  "PWi-A  5-.  iWS&a^  '^il  »j*W 
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Plasa  de  San  Fernando,  pens.  8-12  p.  —  0mm  de  HoMpedes  (comp. 
p.  XX).  PenirmUary  Plaza  San  Fernando  20^  Fonda  Je$tU  Maria  ^  Galle 
Moratin^  La  Provineiana,  Calls  de  Tetuan  12;  £1  Cisne  y  New  Torky  Calle 
de  Mendes  Kunez  7.  —  In  the  Semana  Santa  (p.  390)  and  daring  the  Feria 
(p.  391)  charges  are  doubled,  and  accommodation  cannot  be  counted  on 
unless  ordered  in  advance.  The  hotels  are  then  all  over-crowded,  and 
those  who  dislike  noise  and  confusion  should  look  for  a  private  bouse. 

Oafdt  (comp.  p.  xzii).  *Caf4  America^  *C.  EinperadoreSy*C.  Central, 
C.  Ccldn,  all  in  the  Calle  de  las  Sierpes ;  C.  de  Bordatto,  Plaza  de  San 
Fernando  20*,  La  Perla^  Calle  de  Granada  6.  —  Confectioners  (ConJUerias). 
Antonio  Herndndet^  Calle  de  las  Sierpes  1^  Martinez  Colorado^  Calle  de  las 
Palmas  12.    The  sugared  fruits  of  Seville  are  excellent. 

Kettaanuita  (comp.  p.  xxi).  "Redaurant  SuieOy  Calle  de  las  Sierpes 
(also  pa$tekria  or  pastry-cook);  Bl  Pasaje  de  Oriente.  Calle  de  las  Sierpes  76, 
not  expensive ;  Restaurant  Eritafia^  see  p.  418.  —  Beer.  CerveeeHa  Inglesa^ 
Calle  de  Campana  6  (PI.  D,  4). 

Wine  Boomt  (Tavemcu).  Peuaje  de  la  Magdalena^  Calle  de  Mendes 
Nunez,  opposite  the  Hot.  Madrid;  Pasaje  del  Correo^  see  above ;  La*  De- 
Xiciasy  La  honAa^  both  near  the  Calle  de  las  Sierpes.  Genuine  Manxanitta 
Wine^  so  named  from  the  MamanUla  Real,  a  kind  of  rue  (Artemisia  grana- 
tensis  Boiu.)^  may  be  had  at  all  these  ^tavemas\  It  is  drunk  out  of  tall 
and  narrow  glasses  (caHas,  eafiitas)  to  an  accompaniment  of  oysters  (ostri- 
oneSy  ostras),  fish,  crabs  (langostinos),  or  snails  (caracoles)  in  sauce. 

Oabt  (stands  in  (he  Plazas  de  San  Francisco,  del  Pacffico,  del  Museo, 
del  Duque  de  la  Victoria,  etc.).  "With  one  horse,  1-2  pers.  per  drive  1  p., 
per  hr.  2  p.,  at  night  2  and  3  p. ;  3  4  pers.  iVa,  2V«,  iiV**  *^^^  *  ?•  ^^^^^ 
two  horses,  1-4  pers.,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  p.  —  The  night-tares  are  due  from 
midnight  to  sunrise.  Small  luggage  25  c.,  each  trunk  50  c.,  if  over  65  lbs. 
1  p.  No  charge  for  luggage  is  made  on  the  two-horse  cabs.  —  All  fares 
are  raised  or  even  doubled  during  the  Semana  Santa  and  Feria,  and 
bargaining  is  advisable.    The  luggage-tariflf,  however,  remains  unchanged. 

Tramwaya.  From  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitaci<Sn  (PI.  E,  3)  to  the  Barrio 
de  la  Macarena  (PI.  A,  2);  to  the  Puerta  del  Osario  (PI.  D,l);   to  Tri&na 
(PI.  F.  6);  and  to  the  Puerta  del  Osario  and  Calzada  de  la  Cfruz  del  Campo 
(p.  419).  —  Cars  run  from  8  a.m.  till  10  or  11  p.m.,  fare  10  c. ;  to  the  Cal- 
zada 20  c. 

Pott  and  Telegraph  Office  (Correo  y  TsUgrafos;  PI.  D,  4),  Calle  de 
San  Acasio  1,  at  the  corner  of  the  Calle  de  las  Sierpes.  Poste  Restante 
letters  are  distributed  1/2  hr.  after  the  arrival  of  the  trains. 

Phytioiant.  Dr.  J.  8.  Langdon.  Calle  Borcequineria  55^  Br.  Kaminski, 
Calle  Amor  de  Dios  1  (speaks  English  and  French) ;  Br.  Eduardo  FedriaiadyCaMe 
Venera  18  (also  surgeon).  —  Ohemiat.    Farmdcia  del  Qloho,  Calle  de  Tetuan. 

Baths  (BcMos).  Hdtel  de  Madrid,  see  p.  387;  Qttinta  de  la  Florida^  Galle 
de  la  Industria  (Barrio  de  San  Bernardo);  Qontdlez Rend6n,  Calle  de  Jesiis  12; 
Ofttiirres  Quintana,  Calle  de  las  Madejas. 

Banks.  Basilio  del  Camino  y  Heifnanos,  Calle  Francos  48 ;  Hijos  d€  P.  L. 
Euidohro,  Calle  de  Tarifa  6;  MacAndrews  d:  Co.y  Calle  Guzman  el  tiueno  2. 

Shops.  Fans  (Abanicos)  and  Castanets  ( CastetHuelos)  of  olive--wood; 
Bazar  SeviUano,  CsJle  de  las  Sierpes  48;  Oarrido,  Ortiz,  A  Co.^  Calle  de 
Tetuan  43;  Galdisell,  Piazza  del  Paciflco  4.  —  Mantillas:  Basilio  del  Ca- 
mino y  Hermanos,  J.  Ortiz  &  Co.,  Calle  Francos  48  and  23^,— r  Guitars: 
'  iS^o/o  2^ /£rotore«,' Calle  de  CerraJ eri a  7.— t-Glovbs:  HipdlUf  Ct^^,  Calle  de  las 
Sierpes  34.  —  Photographs  :  Jvlio  Beauchy,  Calle  de  Eioja  24;  Karl  Schlatter, 
Calle  de  G^nova  4  (also  lithographs).  —  Flowbbs:  /.  P.  MarHni  JRiJos, 
Calle  de  las  Sierpes  49. 

Booksellers.  Juan  Antonio  F4,  Tomds  8anz,  Calle  de  las  Sierpes  91 
and  92;  Caldwell,  Pisz/a  del  Pacifieo  4. 

OUbs.  Oirculo  de  Labradores,  Calle  de  las  Sierpes  99 ;  Centro  MereaaM, 
same  street,  46;  Casfno  Militar,  same  street,  52;  Ateneo  y  Sociedad  de  JBxeur- 
w<>»«»,  same  street,  42,  with  a  small  archfeological  collection;  Kkuine 
^.!ho  •  '  ?*''*  *®1  Duque  de  la  Victoria  9.  Large  balls  are  given  by  the 
«iubs  IB  winter.    Visitors  may  be  introduced  by  members.  ^ 
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OouMbi.  British,  E.  F.  Jofmston,  Galle  de  Guzman  el  Baeno  2;  U.  S.  A<, 
Samuel  B.  Caldwell^  Plaza  del  Paciflco  4.  —  Lloyd's  Agent,  LecuJt^  Saa 
Fernando  5. 

Snglith  Church  Service  on  Sun.  forenoon  in  the  Plaza  del  Mnseo, 
entr.  by  the  Galle  de  San  Vicente. 

Promenadet.  The  most  fashionable  promenade  and  corso  of  the  city 
is  the  Pcueo  de  las  Delicias  (PI.  H,  8^  p.  418),  much  frequented  on  the  a^r- 
noons  of  Sun.  and  holidays  by  the  beflowered  beauties  of  Seville.  The 
adjoining  Pivrque  Maria  LuUa  ^1.  H,  2*,  p.  418)  and  the  Paseo  de  Crittina 
(PI.  G,  8,  4 ;  p.  418)  are  also  much  frequented  in  the  afternoon.  The  live- 
liest time  in  summer  is  6-8  p.m. 

Theatret  (comn.  p.  xxvi).  *Teatro  de  San  Fernando  (PI.  D,  E,  4),  Calle  de 
Tetuan,  built  in  1B4T,  for  opera  and  ballets;  places  and  prices  similar  to 
those  of  the  Teatro  B-eal  in  Madrid  (p.  57).  —  Teatro  de  Cervantes  (PI.  C,  4), 
Calle  Amor  de  Dins,  in  the  form  of  a  circus,  for  dramas  and  equestrian 
performances.  —  The  Teatro  del  Duque  (PI.  CJ.D,  4),  Plaza  del  Duque  de 
la  Victoria,  and  the  Teatro  de  Estava  (H.  G,  3),  a  summer-theatre  (with 
caf(5)  in  the  Paseo  de  la  Puerta  de  Jerez,  are  both  used  for  zarzuelas 
(p.  57)  and  farces;  the  performances  at  the  former  are  generally  on  the 
*hour'  system  (see  p.  57). 

Placet  of  Amusement,  of  a  characteristic  Andalusian  description.  The 
*Saldn  RecreativOy  Calle  Almirantazgo  7  (PI.  F,  3,  4),  is  carried  on  expressly 
for  strangers  (adm.  5  p. ;  see  notice  in  hotels).  OjedcCs  Saldn  Gantante^ 
Calle  de  las  Sierpes  11,  an  older  establishment,  furnishes  performances 
for  strangers  in  a  special  room  (adm.  6  p.),  but  also  has  a  genuine  'sal6n 
cantante''  in  a  glass-covered  court,  frequented  by  the  lower  classes  (adm. 
to  the  floor  free,  but  the  visitor  is  expected  to  order  coffee,  manzanilla 
wine,  or  the  like;  seat  in  the  gallery  Vg  p.)«  -^1  the  performers  take 
their  position  upon  the  stage  at  the  end  of  the  court.  Dances  and  songs  are 
given  alternately.  The  Dances,  invariably  illustrating  some  theme  of  love, 
are  generally  performed  by  one  person  to  the  music  of  a  guitar,  while 
the  seated  chorus  marks  the  time  oy  clapping  of  hands  and  encourages  the 
dancer  by  cries  of  arre^  corre^  andaf  The  Sonos  are  always  solos,  and  the 
accompanyist  is  often  a  real  virtuoso  on  the  guitar,  still  the  popular  in- 
strument of  Seville.  The  songs  and  dances  are  an  interesting  survival  of 
Old  Seville,  but  the  visitor  must  not  pitch  his  hopes  too  high.  —  The 

gerformances  in  the  suburb  of  Triana  (p.  420)  are  of  immemorial  antiquity, 
ut  ladies  are  not  advised  to  frequent  them.  This  is  the  home  of  the 
genuine  gipsies,  known  here  as  Flamencos,  and  they  have  preserved  many 
of  their  characteristic,  mainly  Oriental  dances  and  songs.  The  Cantes 
Flamencos  usually  consist  of  three  or  four  lines  (coplasy  couplets)  and  are 
known  under  various  names,  such  as  soleds^  tercerillasy  tonds^  livicmas^ 
seguidillas.  polos ,  cafiau,  carceleraSy  martinetes,  debtas^  triadas,  and  coplas 
de  alio.  They  are  composed  in  the  gipsy-Spanish  dialect  of  Andalusia,  and 
show  many  traces  of  the  wanderings  of  the  gipsy  race  from  their  original 
seat  in  the  Hindu-Eush  through  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  to  all  parts  of 
Europe.  A  few  words  will  suffice :  gachd,  man;  gachi,  woman;  dibi^  deba^ 
God;  mota,  guita,  pam^,  money ;  dueas^  great  sorrow;  ehwigo^  evil;  chcdd^ 
mad ;  currelar,  to  work ;  vna  sembrada,  the  same  as  una  salada  (see  p.  295) ; 
salero,  a  cry  of  encouragement  to  be  joyous  and  lively  (comp.  p.  296). 
Another  point  of  interest  is  the  confusion  in  pronunciation  of  6  and  v. 
I  and  r,  y  and  W,  z  and  c  Ccecear'').  Sevillais  thus  usually  pronounced 
Zebiya.  —  A  large  number  of  the  Cantes  Flamencos  are  |iven  in  the  Romtm- 
ceros  of  Ferndn  Cdballero  (p.  896),  Emilio  Lafuente  Alcantara,^  and  Rodrigo 
Marity  and  in  the  collection  of /)«»?M>/fZo(Sevilla,  1881;  1  p.). 

Bull  Ring  {Plaza  de  Toros;  PI.  F,  4,5),  an  imposing  building  erected 
in  1870,  with  a  diameter  of  220  ft.  and  room  for  14,000  spectators.  Cel- 
ebrated Corridas  (p.  xxvii)  take  place  on  Easter  Sunday  (Domingo  de  Re- 
surrecddn)  and  during  the  Feria  (p.  301). 

Home  Bacet  take  place  in  April  and  Xov.  in  the  Sipddromo  (p.  418), 
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in   the  Lkmos  de  Tablada^  to  which  steamers  then  ply  from  the  Qolden 
Tower  (p.  418). 

Bicycle  Olnb  (  Veloz  Chtb)  in  the  Pista,  at  the  end  of  the  Paseo  de  las 
Delicias  (p.  418). 

The  Ohnroh  FettiyaU  of  Seville  are  among  the  most  important  in  Spain. 

The  celebrations  of  the  Ssmana  Santa  (Holy  Week)  still  attract  crowds 
of  strangers,  though  they  have  lost  much  of  their  former  brilliancy.  A 
characteristic  feature  is  seen  in  the  magnificent  *Pboces8ION8  (Peuos)  op 
THE  B^ioiODS  Bbothbbhoods  (Co/rodku),  which  bear  profusely  adorned 
statues  of  saints  (Imdginet)  through  the  streets  in  litters  illuminated  with 
a  multitude  of  candles.  In  front  march  the  gendarmes  and  so-called 
^Romans',  followed  by  the  masked  members  of  the  brotherhoods,  white- 
robed  girls,  members  of  the  town- council,  and  musicians.  The  proces- 
sions follow  the  narrow  CaUe  de  leu  Sierpet  (p.  409)  to  the  Plata  de  la 
C<m^itud6n  (p.  406),  where  the  SeHor  Alcalde  Pretidente^  or  Mayor  of  the  city, 
is  greeted  as  he  stands  on  a  platform  in  front  of  the  city-hall.  They  then 
proceed  through  the  Ccdle  de  Oinova  to  the  Caihedrai^  the  dusky  recesses 
of  which  offer  a  strange  appearance  when  they  are  lit  up  by  the  flicker- 
ing candle-light  of  the  passing  procession.  (At  present,  however,  they 
pass  round  the  cathedral  instead  of  through  it.)  Beyond  the  cathedral  the 
processions  pass  the  Oiralda  (p.  4(X))  and  traverse  the  CaUet  de  Placentines^ 
Francos,  and  Culebrae^  the  Plata  8an  Salvador^  and  the  Collet  de  la  Cuna 
and  de  Cerrajeria.  The  first  procession  takes  place  on  Palm  Sunday  (Do- 
mingo de  Ramos),  and  others  on  Wednesday^  Maundy  Thursday,  and  Good 
Friday^  all  late  in  the  afternoon  (por  la  tarde).  There  is  also  an  early 
morning  (de  madrugada)  procession  on  Good  Friday.  —  The  best  point  of 
view  is  the  grand  stand  erected  in  front  of  the  city-hall  (seat  for  all  four 
days  10  p.).  Single  seats  at  different  parts  of  the  route  may  be  obtained 
for  1  p.  per  day  or  3V«  p.  for  the  series.  Those  who  can  bear  a  little 
fatigue  may  easily  see  everything  from  the  curb-stone. 

The  following  celebrations  within  the  cathedral  lose  much  of  their 
effect  at  present  through  the  scaffolding  necessitated  by  the  fall  of  the 
dome  (p.  wS).  —  Palm  Sunday.  Church  Procession  in  the  morning;  con- 
secration of  palms  and  olive-branches.  —  Tdksdat  and  Wednesdat.  vocal 
Passion  music.  On  Wed.,  at  10  a.m.,  the  Veil  of  the  Temple  (*Velo  Blanco") 
is  rent  In  twain,  with  an  accompaniment  of  thunder.  At  9  p.m  the  Mi- 
serere of  Eslava  (p.  402)  is  performed  in  the  capilla  mayor,  followed  by  a 
procession  bearing  the  Sacrament  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Sagrario  (p.  406). 

—  On  Madndt  Thubsdat,  at  6.30  a.m.,  takes  place  the  Consecration  of  the 
Oil  (Santos  Oleos)^  in  presence  of  the  Cathedral  Chapter,  the  Town  Council, 
the  University,  and  other  dignitaries.  Procession  with  the  Sacrament  to 
the  Monumento  (p.  404).  The  Washing  of  Feet  takes  place  at  8  p.m.  in  the 
transept,  opposite  the  choir.  The  Completas  and  Tiniebhu  are  then  sung 
till  l()p.m.,  after  which  a  second  performance  is  given  of  Eslava^f  Miserere. 

—  Good  Fkidat,  Passion  Sermon  at  6am.;  Horcu  and  OJIcios  at  7  a.m.; 
Tiniebku  in  the  afternoon  in  presence  of  the  Town  Council.  —  Satdedat 
(Sdbado  Santo).  At  7  a.m.  consecration  of  the  Girio  Pcucucd^  a  candle  26  ft. 
in  length  and  770-880  lbs.  in  weight.  The  Letanias  Mayores  and  the  Mau 
are  then  celebrated,  and  at  10  a.m.  the  Revelation  of  the  High  Altar  takes 
place  through  the  rending  of  the  Velo  Negro,  accompanied  by  the  Gloria 
in  Excelsis,  peals  of  thunder,  and  the  ringing  of  all  the  bells  (repique  de 
campanas).    To  the  W.  of  the  coro  burns  the  celebrated  Tenebrario. 

On  the  three  Easter  Dats  (Pascua  de  Resurreccidn),  in  front  of  the 
Puerto  de  la  Came,  at  the  Matadero  (p.  419),  takes  place  the  Feria  del 
Rabtbo,  a  Lamb  Fair,  where  lambs  (cordeH)  are  bought  for  the  children, 
who  lead  them  about  the  streets. 

The  second  church-festival  of  Seville  in  point  of  importance  is  La 
Fiesta  dbl  Santisimo  Cobpds  (Corpus  Christi),  which  is  also  celebrated  in 
the  cathedral.  A  great  Procession  takes  place  at  10  a.m.,  and  there  if  a 
second  in  the  afternoon,  to  lav  '8u  Majestad'  on  the  high-ftltor.  The 
curious     Dance  of  the  Sixteen  Boys  (Seises)  in  front  of  the  high-altar,   an 
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imitation  of  the  dance  of  the  IsTaelites  before  the  Ark.  also  takes  place 
on  this  day  and  on  the  seven  following  days.  Their  fantastic  dress 
is  of  the  period  of  Philip  III.  The  Seises  also  dance  on  the  three  days 
of  Carnival  and  on  the  Fiesta  di  la  ConcepcUm  (Oct.  8th)  and  seven  follow^ 
ing  days. 

The  FiBSTA  DE  ToDos  LOS  Santos  (All  Saints;  Nov.  1st)  is  marked  by 
a  Procession  (10  a.m.)  to  the  THun/o  (p.  396)  and  a  Te  Deum.  On  the  eve 
of  All  Siiints  and  on  All  Souls  fNov.  2ndi  p.  69)  crowds  of  visitors 
repair  to  the  Cemeteries  of  San  Fernando  (p.  413)  and  San  Jos4  (Triana ; 
p.  420),  near  which  a  kind  of  Feria  is  held. 

On  Kov.  23rd  a  special  service  is  held  in  the  Gapilla  Real  (p.  407). 

The  Celebration  of  Cobisthas  (La  Natividad)  is  also  interesting.  At 
this  season  a  Fair  is  held  between  the  Triana  Bridge  and  the  Bull  Ring. 


Popular  Oelebrationt.  The  Majos  and  Majas  of  Seville  are  seen  in 
all  their  glory  in  the  Veladas  de  San  Juan  and  de  San  Pedro  (Jane  24th 
and  29th),  celebrated  in  the  Alameda  de  Hercules  (p.  418),  and  even  more 
in  the  various  Romerias^  a  kind  of  kermess,  in  the  vicinity  of  Seville.  The 
chief  Romer(as  are  the  following: 

Whit-Sundat  :  Romeria  del  Rocio  in  Almonte.  The  inhabitants  of  Triana 
appear  with  a  chariot  bearing  the  standard  of  *Sin-Pecado^  and  a  gaily- 
decorated  tabernacle. 

Sept.  8th:  La  Consolacidn  de  ITKrera  (p.  427).  Special  trains  run  toUtrera. 

Beoinninq  of  October  :  Feria  de  Bantiponee  (p.  421). 

On  the  SoNDATs  of  October  the  Romeria  de  Torrtjos  is  held  at  the 
little  town  of  SaUeras  (p.  423).  Most  tourists  content  themselves  with  seeing 
the  return  of  the  *Romeros'  in  Triana. 

One  of  the  chief  festivals  is  the  *Feria,  founded  in  IHl  and  held 
from  April  18th  to  April  20th  on  the  Prado  de  San  Sebastidn  (PI.  G,  1,  2  •, 
p.  419),  which  still  furnishes  a  charming  picture  of  popular  life,  though 
it  has  lost  some  of  its  most  attractive  features.  The  feria  is  not  so  much 
an  annual  fair  as  an  outing  or  festival  which  the  people,  high  and  low, 
give  to  themselves.  It  should  be  seen  early  in  the  morning  and  the  even- 
ing. Every  rich  family  has  its  own  tent,  where  its  members  may  be  said 
for  the  time  being  to  live  the  life  of  their  patio  (p.  894)  in  public. 


Siatribntion  of  Time.  Most  of  the  Chdrcheb  are  closed  except  in  the 
morning,  but  they  are  open  all  day  in  Easter  Week.  The  Cathedral  is 
always  open  except  from  noon  till  8.80  p.m.  Admission  to  the  part<i  at 
present  boarded  off  requires  the  permission  of  the  architect,  Joaquin  Fer- 
tumdez  (Calle  de  la  Laguna  14  PI  E,  4).  There  are  generally  no  stated 
hours  of  admission  to  Private  Houses,  Charitable  Institutions,  and  the 
like;  and  sometimes  even  the  'silver  key"  fails  to  work.  Admittance  is 
always  more  difficult  on  a  festival,  especially  during  the  Semana  Santa, 
which  plays  havoc  with  all  those  of  the  visitor's  plans  that  are  not  con- 
nected with  the  public  celebrations.  On  other  occasions  the  following 
arrangements  are  generally  observed. 

*Alcdzar  (p.  897),  daily,  11-4.  Tickets  of  admission  and  free  passes 
for  artists  are  issued  at  the  office  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Patio  de  las  Ban- 
deras  (middle  door).    Fee  of  1  p.  to  the  attendant  who  acts  as  guide. 

Archive  General  de  Jndias^  daily,  11-4  (in  summer,  8-11).  Students 
require  a  permit  from  the  Ministerio  de  Ultramar  in  Madrid. 

Ayun'amiento  (p.  409]),  daily,  on  application  \  fee  1  p. 

*Casa  de  Pilatos  (p.  410),  daily,  on  application*,  fee  y^-l  p. 

Fdbriea  de  Tabacos  (p.  419),  daily,  morning  and  afternoon  (no  adm. 
between  12  and  2);  guide  Ip.,  forewoman  of  ea^-h  room  20-80  c. 

no  one  allowed  to  ascend  alone. 


ween  V4  ana  '41;  guiae  ip.,  tore 
*airalda  (p.  400),  daily  (50  c.)i  i 
*ffospital  de  la  Caridad  (p.  417),  daily;  fee  V2-I  P-. 


*Museo  Pfovineiat  (p.  414),  daily,  10-3  (Archseological  Museum  on  Sun. 
till  1p.m.  only);  fee  Vs-l  P* 

Palaeio  de  Bantelmo  (p.  418),  only  in  the  absence  of  the  Infanta.    The 
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gardens  may  be  inspected  at  any  time  by  those  provided  witb  admission 
ticket  from  the  ^Jet^  de  Palacio\ 

FunnanerU  Exhibition  of  Pictwru  of  the  *Sociedad  Econ6mica  de  Amigos 
del  Pais\  Galle  de  Rioja  25.  daily,  10-4;  1  p. 

Univenity  Library  (p.  411),  on  week-days,  10-3. 

Ohief  Attractiont  (8  days).  1st  Day.  Ascent  of  the  GirtOda  (p.  400) ; 
Cathedral  (p.  402) ;  Plaza  de  la  Constitucidn  (p.  408)  j  Plaza  de  San  Fernando 
(p.  -WS);  Calle  de  las  Sierpes  (p.  409).  —  2nd  Day.  Alcdzar  (p.  397);  Casa 
de  Pilalot  (p.  410);  Caridad  (p.  417).  —  3rd  Day.  In  the  morning,  Jfuseum 
(p.  414).  In  the  afternoon,  Paseo  de  Cristina  (p.  418),  Paseo  de  lot  Delicia* 
(p.  418),  and  Parque  Maria  Luiza  (p.  418). 

Seville  or  Sevilla  (33  ft.  above  the  sea),  a  city  of  124,300  Inhab., 
the  capital  of  Andalusia  and  of  the  province  of  Seville,  the  seat  of 
a  Captain-General,  an  Archbishop,  and  a  university,  lies  in  a  wide 
plain  on  the  banks  of  the  tawny  Ouadalquioir,  one  of  the  two  chief 
rivers  of  S.  Spain.  The  'Great  River'  (p.  302)  describes  a  curve 
round  the  W.  side  of  the  city  and  parts  it  from  the  S.W.  suburb  of 
Triana.  About  3  M.  to  the  W.  stretches  a  range  of  low  hills,  which 
now  bear  a  number  of  villages,  while  at  their  base  lie  the  ancient 
Roman  towns  of  Italica  (p.  421)  and  Coria  (p.  425).  In  the  remote 
distance,  to  the  N.W.,  i^pear  the  outliers  of  the  Sierra  Morerka, 

As  its  site  is  perfectly  flat  and  almost  destitute  of  natural  pictur- 
esqueness,  Seville  would  hardly  justify  the  old  saying  ^Quien  no  ha 
visto  Sevitla  no  ha  visto  maravUla' ,  were  it  not  that  it  combines 
the  peculiarities  of  a  harbour-town  with  the  exuberant  fertility  of 
a  southern  landscape,  and  joins  a  present,  full  of  rich,  sprightly,  and 
harmonious  life,  to  an  abundance  of  artistic  monuments  indicative  of 
a  brilliant  past.  In  Dante's  *Infemo'  (xxvi,  110)  Odysseus  mentions 
Sevilla  and  Ceuta  alone  as  witnessed  by  him  in  passing  the  straits 
of  Hercules :  ^Dalla  man  destra  mi  lasciai  SibiUoy  DaW  altra  gia 
m'avea  lasciata  8etta\  Mariani,  the  historian  (16th  cent.),  describes 
Seville  as  a  ^ciudad  vaga  y  llena  de  primores  y  grandezaSy  noble  y 
rica^  fuerte  por  las  murallas,  por  las  armas  y  gente  que  titne. 

Seville  is  among  the  few  towns  of  Spain  that  thrive  -^dthout 
artificial  stimulation.  ^La  Tierra  de  Maria  Santi8ima\  as  the  Sevillians 
proudly  call  the  surrounding  district,  produces  admirable  olives, 
wine,  oranges,  cork,  and  grain.  Roses  blossom  throughout  the  entire 
winter,  and  the  hyacinth  and  crocus  appear  as  early  as  January. 

Although  Seville  lies  60  M.  from  the  bar  at  San  Lticar  (p.  426), 
the  fall  of  the  Guadalquivir  is  so  slight,  that  the  flood-tide  (la  marea ; 
here  generally  known  as  las  aguas  vivas)  brings  the  salt-water  a 
long  way  up  the  river  and  is  perceptible  in  its  effects  at  the  plateau 
of  Alcald  del  Bio,  10-12  M.  above  Seville,  while  the  ebb  (Ids  aguas 
muertas)  affects  the  level  of  the  river  at  La  Algdba^  6  M.  farther  up. 
The  highest  tide  rises  nearly  6  ft.  above  the  mean  level,  while  the 
ebb  sinks  fully  3  ft.  below  it.  The  navigation  of  the  winding  river 
has  of  late  been  much  improved  by  dredging  and  by  the  cutting  of 
channels  through  the  larger  islands.  Sea-going  vessels  of  moderate 
pize  can  thus  now  reach  Seville  itself,  and  their  loads  can  be  direcUy 
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transferred  te  the  railway-waggons  on  the  quay  (muelle).  The  town 
combines  the  advantages  of  a  seaport  with  those  of  an  inland  city, 
situated  on  the  great  commercial  highway  between  Cadiz  and  the  N., 
the  Via  Au^sta  of  the  ancients  (p.  437). 

The  city,  so  fortunate  in  all  other  respects,  is  exposed  almost 
every  winter  to  disaslarous  inundations,  which  are  at  their  worst 
when  the  water  of  the  Avtnidas  (p.  242)  are  brought  by  a  strong 
S.W.  wind  into  opposition  to  the  tidal  movement.  The  ordinary 
aTenidas,  6-15  ft.  high,  do  not  surmount  the  river-banks,  but  those 
above  this  height  (some  as  .high  as  25  ft)  overpower  embankments 
and  sluices,  pour  through  the  city  in  the  form  of  'riadas\  and  often 
undermine  and  destroy  a  number  of  houses.  This  danger  is  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  part  of  Seville  occupies  the  old  bed  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  which  ran  from  Barqueta  (PI.  A,  4)  vift  the  Alameda 
de  Hercules  (PL  B,  3)  and  the  Calle  de  las  Sierpes  (PL  D,  E,  3,  4) 
to  the  Palace  of  Santelmo  (PL  C,  3),  at  the  harbour.  The  greatest 
avenidas  on  record  are  those  of  1595  and  1626.  During  the  latter 
the  water  reached  the  third  story  in  the  lower-lying  streets,  and 
about  3000  houses  fell  in.  Among  the  most  destructive  avenidas  in 
recent  times  were  those  of  Dec.  8th,  1876  (which  broke  through  the 
embankment  of  the  Cordova  railway  at  Maecvrena)^  1881,.  and  1892. 

In  spite  of  the  labyrinth  of  narrow  streets  that  it  inherits  from 
the  Moors,  Seville  is  one  of  the  gayest  and  brightest  cities  on  the 
globe.  Every  open  space  is  planted  with  orange-trees,  palms,  aca- 
cias, and  other  trees.  Everything  in  Seville  is  white,  if  not  to  the 
same  degree  as  at  Jerez  or  Cadiz,  and  the  hrocha  del  Uanqutdor  (the 
brush  of  the  whitewasher)  is  constantly  at  work,  now  on  the  walls 
of  the  houses,  now  on  the  stone-slabs  bordering  the  gutters. 

The  Public  Lifb  of  Seville  is  concentrated  in  the  narrow  Calle 
de  las  Sierpes  (p.  409),  the  Plaza  de  la  Oonstitueidn  (p.  408),  and  the 
Plaza  de  San  Fernando  (p.  409). 

The  PniVATB  Lipb  is  focussed,  according  to  the  Moorish  custom, 
in  the  inner  courts  of  the  houses,  of  which  no  other  town  in  Spain 
can  show  such  brilliant  and  characteristic  examples.  The  houses  of 
Seville  have  seldom  more  than  two  stories,  and  their  street  fronts  are 
always  simple  and  unpretending.  We  first  enter  the  Zaguan,  a  small 
vestibule,  which  is  separated  from  the  Patio  by  a  Cancel^  or  grating. 
The  court  is  uncovered  and  is  flanked  on  the  right  and  left  by  an 
arcade,  while  in  one  corner  is  a  wide  staircase  ascending  to  the 
Upper  Floor ^  with  its  glass-covered  galleries  overlooking  the  court. 
This  floor  forms  the  winter-dwelling  of  the  family,  while  in  sum- 
mer they  live  in  the  patio  and  in  the  rooms  opening  oS  it.  The 
latter  have  no  windows,  but  obtain  all  the  light  and  air  that  is 
necessary  through  the  doors  communicating  with  the  court.  The  court 
is  always  paved  with  marble,  and  there  is  generally  a  fountain 
playing  in  the  centre.  A  movable  awning  (toldo)  protects  it  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun.   The  patio  practically  forms  the  summer-parlour 
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of  the  house,  and  the  welMo-do  furnish  it  with  rugs,  sofas,  pianos, 
and  mirrors  and  adorn  it  with  flowers,  foliage  plants,  and  hright- 
plamaged  birds.  Passers-by  can  look  freely  through  the  grating  into 
the  court,  which  at  night  is  generally  illuminated  by  coloured  lamps ; 
and  the  stranger  will  find,  this  glimpse  of  a  Spanish  domestic  interior 
go  far  to  justify  the  old  German  saying,  *  Wen  Qott  Ueb  hatj  dem 
giebt  er  ein  Haus  in  Sevilla^  (^He  whom  God  loves  has  a  house  in 
Seville').  In  the  largest  houses  there  are  often  several  patios,  "but 
all  arranged  in  the  same  ai^ls,  so  that  the  entire  series  is  overlooked 
from  the  principal  entrance.  In  the  extreme  rear  there  is  generally 
a  small  orange-garden. 

The  Climate  of  Seville  (comp.  p.  xxxi)  is  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  summer  is  certainly  unbearably 
warm  (sometimes  touching  115®  Fahr.),but  winter  has  seldom 
a  sunless  day,  and  frost  and  snow  are  almost  unknown.  The  most 
charming  season,  corresponding  to  our  May,  is  the  early  spring  from 
the  middle  of  March  to  the  end  of  April,  The  sky  of  Andalusia, 
which  is  'Are  in  the  summer',  is  then  at  Its  balmiest,  and  no  other 
town  of  Spain  is  so  delightful  for  a  stay  of  some  time. 

The  History  of  Seville  is  somewhat  scanty  in  comparison  with 
the  age,  the  size,  and  the  wealth  of  the  town.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Phoenicians  knew  it  under  the  name  of  Sephela  or  Spela  (a  *plain'J, 
which  the  Greeks  afterwards  changed  into  Hiipola  and  the  Romans 
into  Hispalis,  Caesar  captured  the  town  in  B.C.  45  and  fostered  it  in 
opposition  to  Pompey's  town  ^f  Cordova,  naming  it  Julia  Romula 
and  making  it  one  of  the  Gonventus  Juridici  (p.  231).  At  a  later  period 
it  became  the  capital  of  the  SiUngian  Vandals  (411)  and  of  the 
Visigoths  (441).  King  Leovigild  transferred  his  residence  in  567  to 
the  more  central  Toledo,  while  his  son  Hermenegild  or  Ermengild 
remained  at  Seville  as  viceroy.  The  latter,  supported  by  the  brothers 
Leander  and  Isidore^  abandoned  the  Arian  form  of  Christianity, 
which  the  Goths  had  hitherto  professed ,  and  rebelled  against  his 
fither.  Leovigild,  however,  suppressed  the  revolt  in  584;  and  a 
renewed  rising  in  586  led  to  the  execution  of  Hermenegild.  Later, 
when  the  Athanasian  faith  obtained  the  upper  hand  in  Spain, 
Hermenegild  and  his  two  supporters,  the  'Apostles  of  the  Goths' 
and  the  'Religious  Fathers  of  Spain',  who  presided  at  the  Concilia 
Hispalensia  in  590  and  619,  were  canonized. 

In  712,  after  a  siege  that  lasted  a  month,  Seville  (Arab.  Ishbiltya) 
was  captured  by  the  Moors  under  Musdj  and  assigned,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Christians,  to  the  Arabs  of  Yemen.  Miisa's  son 
^Abd  eWAxU,  the  first  Arab  viceroy  of  Spain ,  married  Egilonay 
widow  of  Roderick,  the  last  King  of  the  Goths.  His  successor  AyHib 
transferred  his  residence  to  Cordova  in  715.  Saville  then  long 
remained  a  mere  provincial  town,  but  in  1021,  on  the  fall  of  the  Om- 
mayads  (p.  308),  it  declared  ltsel>  an  independent  republic,  uader 
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the  leadership  of  AbuH  Kd$im  Mohammed  (d.  1042),  an  Arab  of  the 
family  of  the  Bent  'Abhcid,  Under  his  suocessors  Abbad  (al^ldo'iamid ; 
1042-69)  and  Al-Mo'tamid  II,  (1069-91)  it  eclipsed  Cordova  to 
entirely,  that  its  population  rose  to  400,000  sonls.  The  latter,  un- 
fortunately for  himself,  invited  the  Almoravides  (p.  309)  into  the 
land,  and  they  took  possession  of  it  on  their  own  arxount.  In  1147 
Seville  feU  into  the. hands  of  the  Almohadea  (p.  309),  and  in  1212 
it  might  easily  have  been  taken  by  the  Christians  after  the  battle 
of  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa  (p.  302),  if  they  had  realized  their  opportun- 
ity.   Ferdinand  III.   (the  Saint)  of  Castile  conquered  it   on  St. 
Clement's  Day  (Nov.  23rd),  1248,  after  a  siege  of  six.  months,  in 
which  he  was  aided  by  Ibn  al-Ahmar  (p.  335),  Sultan  of  Granada. 
Ferdinand   made  the  city  his  residence,  expelled  about  300,000 
Moors,  who  migrated  to  Granada  and  N.  Africa,  and  divided  the 
soil  among  his  followers  ('el  Repartimiento').   In  the  struggle  be- 
tween Alfonso  X.  (the  Learned;  1252-84)  and  his  son  Sancho  Se- 
ville remained  loyal  to  the  former  and  won  the  motto  mentioned 
at  p.  396.   The  most  celebrated  and  most  popular  king  in  Seville 
fvas  Peter  I.  (1350-69),  surnamed  either  EL  Cruel  or  El  Justiciero 
('the  judge')  according  to  one's  point  of  view,    Peter  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  people  as  against  the  noblesse  and  relentlessly  punished 
the  excesses  of  the  latter.    Many  popular  anecdotes  are  still  current 
in  Seville  concerning  this  adventurous,  just,  and  cruel  monarch, 
who  appears  in  them  sometimes  as  a  kind  of  Blue  Beard,  sometimes 
Sis  a  judge  and  executioner.    He  has  often  been  brought  upon  the 
stage  by  dramatists  of  the  golden  age  of  Spanish  literature,  as  by 
Lope  de  Vega  in  his  'Star  of  Seville'. 

The  discovery  of  America  advanced  Seville  to  an  undreamt  of 
importance.  On  Palm  Sunday  (Mar.  31st),  1493,  Columbus  was 
formally  received  here  on  his  return  from  his  first  voyage.  The 
city  was  invested  with  the  monopoly  of  the  Transatlantic  trade, 
was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  the  Tribunal  de  las  Indias^  and  soon  became 
one  of  the  chief  ports  of  Spain. 

Though  the  unification  of  Spain  forced  the  ultimate  selection  of 
Madrid  as  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  (comp.  p.  61),  Seville  remained 
loyal  even  during  the  episode  of  the  Comuneros  (p.  63)  and  was 
rewarded  with  the  motto  'a6  Hercule  et  Caesar enobilitas^  a  se  ipsa  fide- 
litas\  Its  decline  dates  from  the  accession  of  the  Bourbons,  who 
ftivoured  Cadiz  at  the  expense  of  Seville.  The  Council  of  the  Two 
Indies  was  removed  to  Cadiz  in  1720.  Nothing  was  done  to  prevent 
the  silting  up  of  the  Guadalquivir,  and  the  commerce  of  Seville 
became  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Seville  can  proudly  boast  of  being  the  birthplace  of  the  two  chief 
Spanish  painters,  Velazquez  (1599-1660)  and  Murillo  (1617-82). 
Other  eminent  Sevillian  painters  are  Juan  de  las  Roelas  (1558- 
1625)  and  Francisco  Herrera  'el  Viejo'  (1576-1654),  and  Seville  was 
also  the  home  of  Martinez  Montanis  (d.  1649),  the  famous  carver 
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of  flares  of  the  Saviour.  Among  its  anthorg  are  the  dramatist  Lope 
de  Rueda  (d.  1567  ?),  Fernando  de  Herrtra  (1^534-97),  Maito  Aletnan 
(1550-16C9),  author  of  the  Picaresque  romance  'Guzman  de  AI- 
farache\  and  the  poet  and  scholar  AJbetto  Lista  (1775-1848).  Cnecilie 
Bohl  von  Faber  (1796-1877),  the  novelist,  "widely  known  undei  her 
pseudonym  of  Femdn  CabaUerOj  spent  the  greater  part  of  heilife  in 
Seville  (tahlet  on  house  in  the  Calle  Fernan  Cahallero,  PI.  D,  4). 
Cardinal  Wiseman  (1802-65)  was  bom  at  Seville. 

Seville,  the  ^Spanish  Borne*,  is  the  scene  of  most  imposing 
Church  FestifHUs;  its  Charitable  Inatitutiona  are  not  excelled,  for 
number  and  equipment  by  those  of  any  other  town  in  Spain ;  and 
its  Bull  Fights  are  among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  country.  Music, 
however,  has  done  even  more  to  make  it  famous.  It  is  the  scene 
of  MotarVs  'Don  Juan'  and  'Figaro'  and  of  BizeVs  'Carmen',  and 
there  are  many  claimants  to  be  the  shop  of  Rossinis  loquacious 
barber  (*numero  quindici,  a  mano  manca'). 

The  Goat-of-Abms  of  Seville  consists  of  a  throned  figure  of  8t.  Fer- 
dinand, between  BB.  Leandro  and  Itidoro  (p.  394).  The  motto  is'^muy  noble, 
muy  Italy  muy  heroica  i  invict<C.  Above  is  a  crown  with  a  curions  knot 
(madeja)  between  the  syllables  no  and  do.  Read  as  a  rebus,  this  makes 
no  madeja  do,  i.e.  no  me  ha  dtjado  ('it  has  not  deserted  me'),  and  refers 
to  the  city's  loyalty  to  Alfonso  X.  This  device  ('el  nodo')  is  repeated  on 
every  possible  occasion  in  Seville. 

a.  The  Plaza  del  Triunfo  with  the  Alcazar  and  the  Cathedral. 

A  visit  to  Seville  is  best  begun  at  the  Plaza  del  Triunfo  (PU 
F,  3),  which  is  surrounded  by  three  imposing  buildings  :  the  Lonja 
on  the  W.,  the  Alcazar  on  the  S.,  and  the  Cathedral  on  the  N.  A 
Monument  in  the  middle  of  the  square  commemorates  the  escape 
of  Seville  at  the  Earthquake  of  Lisbon  (Nov.  1st,  1766).  On  the 
morning  of  this  day,  just  as  the  earthquake  began,  the  cathedral 
chapter  were  celebrating  mass ;  and  this  is  the  reason  of  the  annual 
procession  mentioned  at  p.  391. 

The  Casa  Lonja  (Pl.  F,  3),  a  Renaissance  building  184  ft.  square 
and  56  ft.  high  to  the  parapet  (antepecho),  was  built  for  the  mer- 
chants of  Seville  in  1583-98,  under  the  superintendence  of  Juan 
de  Mijares,  from  a  design  (not  very  closely  adhered  to)  of  Juan 
de  Herrera  (p.  110).  Before  its  erection  the  merchants  had  their 
exchange  (Casa  de  Contratacldn)  at  first  in  the  Alcizar,  tben  outside 
the  Puerta  de  San  Crist6bal,  and  in  the  Court  of  Oranges  at  the  cath- 
edral. The  Academy  of  Painters^  founded  on  Jan.  1st,  1660,  under 

the  presidency  of  Murillo,  also  held  its  meetings  in  the  Casa  Lonja. 
The  main  W.  entrance  leads  to  the  handsome  Patio,  built  of  sand- 
stone from  the  quarries  of  Martelilla  (near  Jerez)  and  recently  paved  with 
marble.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  double  arcade,  the  lower  story  in  the 
Doric,  the  upper  in  the  Ionic  style.  The  central  fountain  bears  a  small 
statue  of  Columbus.  A  sumptuous  marble  *Stairca8E,  built  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  III.,  ascends  to  the  Vk8t£bulo  Scpbkiob  and  to  the  Arohiio 
peneral  de  Indiat  (adm.,  see  p.  391).  The  latter,  founded  in  1784,  con- 
tains a  most  extensive  collection  of  documents  relating  to  the  discovery, 
conquest,  and  governing  of  America  and  the  Philippine  Islands  (in  32,00(> 
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legajM^  or  portfolios,  arranged  in  11  sections).  A  number  of  the  most  im- 
portant documents,  including  autographs  of  Pitarro^  Fernando  Cortes, 
Magalhaei  (Magellan),  Balboa,  and  Amerigo  Vespucci  (bat  not  Columbus), 
are  exhibited  under  glass.  There  is  also  a  letter  of  Cervantes,  applying 
for  on«  of  the  four  oJMos  in  America.  The  roOf  (cuotia),  reached  by  a 
tasteful  staircase,  affords  a  picturesque  view  of  Seville  and  its  cathedral. 
—  On  the  groundfloor  of  the  E.  wing  is  the  Consulado,  or  Chamber  of 
Commerce  (conserje  ^ft-i  p.),  with  the  portraits  of  Spanish  rulers.  In  a  small 
adjoining  room  are  portraits  of  eminent  merchants  of  Seville. 

The»*Alc^ar  f PI.  F,  3 ;  adm.,  see  p.  391),  the  palace  of  the 
Moorish  kings,  has  been  the  lesideiice  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns 
since  the  capture  of  Seyille  (p.  395).  It  was  bnilt  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  Prstorium,  and  its  original  form  was  that  of  a  huge 
triangular  castle  or  citadel,  the  apex  of  which  was  formed  by  the 
Torre  del  Oro  (p.  418).  One  side  of  the  triangle  united  this  with 
the  N.E.  angle  of  the  present  Alcazar,  the  second  ran  thence  to  the 
S.  to  the  present  tobacco  factory,  and  the  third  from  the  tobacco 
factory  back  to  the  starting-point.  The  main  entrance  then  ad- 
joined the  Torre  de  la  Plata  (p.  418).  The  S.  side  of  this  castle 
formed  the  main  object  of  St.  Ferdinand's  attack  (p.  395). 

Of  the  ancient  Alcazar,  begun  in  1181  by  TalMi,  an  architect 
of  Toledo,  for  the  Almohad  sultan  Ahu  Ya'kub  Y-Qsuf,  almost  nothing 
remains.  The  nucleus  of  the  present  structure,  which  is  much  more 
limited  in  extent,  is  due  to  Pedro  the  Cruel  (p.  395),  who  caused  the 
rooms  round  the  Patio  de  la  Monteria  to  be  erected  in  1353-64  by 
Moresco  architects,  and  partly  with  the  remains, of  earlier  buildings 
at  Seville,  Cordova,  Medinat  az-Zahr^  (p.  318),  and  Valencia. 
Though  thus  originally  a  masterpiece  of  the  Mnd^jar  style,  the 
building  has  been  strangely  altered  and  modified  by  the  additions 
and  restorations  of  five  Christian  centuries.  Isabella  the  Catholic 
erected  the  chapel  on  die^ first  floor.  Charles  V.,  who  was  married 
to  Isabella  of  Portugal  in  the  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors,  built  the 
Court  of  the  Maidens,  added  some  other  rooms,  and  laid  out  the 
gardens.  Philip  If.  is  responsible  for  the  portraits  of  the  kings  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors  TIG  10).  An  extensive  restoration  took 
place  under  Philip  IV.  (1624).  Philip  V.,  who  spent  two  years 
here  in  complete  retirement,  added  the  Apeadero  and  the  fish- 
pond. Ferdinand  VI.  erected  the  Oficinas  above  the  batbs  of  Maria 
de  Padilla  (p.  400).  The  ravages  of  the  fire  of  1762,  which  destroyed 
many  of  the  artesonado  ceilings,  were  not  made  good  till  1805.  In 
1813  the  stucco  ornamentation  of  the  Court  of  the  Maidens  was 
overlaid  with  whitewash.  The  restoration  of  1857  revived  much 
of  the  former  brilliancy  of  colouring,  but  it  was  carried  on  with 
little  sense  of  arohsBOlogioal  accuracy,  and  numerous  motives  were 
arbitrarily  borrowed  from  the  Alhambra.  Nevertheless,  theextrefiae^ 
beauty  ofsome_of  the  details  of  ^^  ^^^WTi  ^^^h  ^g  ifc^e^r^onrt^ 
^e  HSIdena^I^e^alf  of  Ihe^^piliagawiQjSj.  And  the  facade  of  the 
Patio  de  la  Monteria^  still  offers  a  rare  pleasure  to  even  fhe  most 
crrtican)eE©lder. 
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The  exterior  of  the  Alcazar,  with  its  masses  of  bare  masonry 
and  its  embattled  towers,  still  preserves  the  character  of  a  mediaeval 
castle.  The  Emtsanob  is  by  the  portal  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  the 
Plaza  del  Triunfo.  We  traverse  the  large  Patio  de  las  BanderaSj 
with  its  orange-trees,  where  a  banner  was  hoisted  when  the  royal 
owner  was  in  residence  and  which  contains  a  stone  seat  used  by 
Peter  the  Cruel  when  dispensing  justice.  This  brings  us  to  the 
Apeadero^  a  passage  with  a  double  row  of  columns.  Hfence  we 
may  either  pass  to  the  left  into  the  gardens  mentioned  at  p.  400, 
or  to  the  right  into  the  Jardines  de  Maria  Padilla,  a  court,  planted 
with  orange-trees  and  palms,  and  beyond  it  into  the  Patio  de  la 
Monteridj  the  court  of  the  royal  lifeguarda  ('monteros  de  Espinosa'). 

The  Patio  de  la  Monteria  is  flanked  on  the  one  side  by  the  Sadm 

de  la  Juaticia  and  on  the  other  by  the  *Main  Fj^gajjij  (Fachada  y 

Puerta  Principal)  of  the  Alcazar,  a  richly  articulated   stmcrure, 

resembliiig  "Persian  models  ^"  j  prp^^^jj  ^"  ^^  main  an  imitation_ 

of  tEe  oTTgcage  of  TalQdiTpT  397).   The  far-projecting  root,  borng 

on  corbeFs,  overhangs  a  superb  stalactite  frieze,   DeJow  wkich  is  g 

row  of  bftftTiti^n^  qjlS?^zjwinaows  wifft  ^harbleToIumns.    I'he  winA.- 

ows  and  side- doors  are  surmounted  by'cuspeil  Moorish  arches,  but 

the  main  portal  rather  recalls  the  Egyptian  style.    To  the  right  and 

left  the  row  of  windows  is  continued  by  an  open  gallery. 

The  porfal  is  richly  adorned  with  stucco  ornamentation  and  witb 
several  Arabic  inscriptions  in  the  Cnfic  character.  Another  inscripWon 
in  early-Oothic  characters,  not  unlike  the  Cuflc,  reads :  ^-El  muy  alto  e  tnuy 
noble  e  muy  poderoso  e  muy  conqueridor  Don  Pedro ,  por  la  gracia  de  Dios 
Rey  de  Castidla  e  de  Leon^  mando  fazer  egtos  alcazaret  e  estos  palacios  e  estas 
portadas ,  que  fui  /echo  en  la  era  (de  Cesar)  de  mill  e  quatrociei^tos  y  das' 
{i.e.  1364 A.  D). 

As  in  the  Alhambra,  the  rooms  are  grouped  round  a  large  inner 
court;  but  the  unsystematic  and  restless  arrangement  of  the  Alcazar 
contrasts  very  unfavourably,  for  all  its  brilliancy  of  colouring,  with 
the  simplicity  of  the  Grenadine  palace.  This  large  court,  entered 
from  the  Vesiihulo  by  a  narrow  passage  (PasiUo)  to  the  left,  is  the 
♦Patio  de  las  Donoellas,  or  Court  ofJhe^MaidmSj  a  cloister-like 
Tpa^e  mejisuTijig  grft.^y  ^ft.,  much  altered  by  Cvis  de  Vega  in 
"the  time  of  Charles  "V,  'ine  lower  part  of  the  walls,  covered  with 
plaster  and  pierced  by  24  exquisite  Moorish  arches,  is  supported  by 
62  coupled  marble  columns  in  the  Renaissance  style.  The  entire 
upper  story  is  an  addition  of  the  Renaissance.  Charles  V.*8  motto, 
^plus  ultra\  is  everywhere  in  evidence.  The  galleries  are  adorned 
with  beautiful  azulejes  (aXicatados).  The  large  doors  leading  to  the 
adjoining  roojns  are  let  intoihe^stone  door-posts  and  cqrbeis  in  tne* 
singular  fashion  mentioned  at  pTBBlTI      ^ ~— — 

To  the  S.  of  the  great  court  Is  the  *Saldn  de  Carlos  jQuJnlQ^^ 
>ytth  itflJbfi&ntiful  wooden  ceiling,  azulejos^  BJi^TsXSu^iHSs^celosias), 
It  is  adjoined  on  the 'V.'^y  the "7?oom"~o/'  Mana  de  PadiOa,  the 
morganatic  wife  of  Pedro  the  Cruel.    To  the  W.   of  the  court  is 
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the  magnificent  **8al6n  de  Emhajadores  (Hall  of  the  Ambassadors), 
a  rooy]^  33ft.  so.,  covered  j^th  a  gome  in  the  media  naran^a  form 
^p.  d6fl;  renewed  in  i427)  anTadorued  withbeautiTuTlzulejos.  On 
the  -walls  are  a  series  of  portraits  of  the  Kings  of  Spain ,  from 
Ghindaswinth  to  Philip  III.  (repainted).  Above  these  is  a  broad 
"  rieze  of  -window^likejiiiches  surmounted  By  a^ban'd'oTal&iocarabea- 
^a  kind  of  Moorish  ornamentaf  patternji  The  balconies  were  added 
by  Charles  V.  The  cnpola  originally  contained  panes  or  coiour&^d 
glass  instead  of  the  small  mirrors.  This  room  communicates  by 
beautiful  ^tultsd  doorways,  each  subdivided  by  two  columns,  with 
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the  Comedor  (dining-room  ^  W.),  the  Rooms  of  Maria  de  Padilla  (S.), 
and  the  Ro(ym  of  Philip  II.  (N.).  —  To  the  N.W.  lies  the  *Patio 
de  las  MunecaSj  or  Dolls-  Court,  so  named  from  the  small  Agures 
In  its  deoorafioi.  ]t  ifi^-*^^*}  ^1^^  *]L[2!!L  P^^®^  ^^  Arab  architecture 
(p.  856),  but  the  upper  part  is  looclgrn'."^  This  "court,  which  1i' 
believed  to  be  tne  scene  of  Pedro^s  fnurder  of  his  brother  Fabri- 
quet,  is  adjoined  by  the  Bedroom  of  Isabella  the  Catholic  and  the 
Quarto  de  los  Prtncipes.    To  the  N.  of  the  Maidens'  Court  are  the 


fit  was  also  at.  the  Alcazar  of  Seville  that  Peter  murdered  his  royal 
guest,  Abu  Said  of  Oranada,  for  the  sake  of  his  jewels,  one  of  which,  a 
large  'spinel'  ruby,  given  by  Peter  to  the  Black  Prince,  now  figures  in  the 
British  regalia  (see  Baedelcsr'i  London). 
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so-called  Dormitorio  de  lo8  Beyea  Mores  (Bedroom  of  Uie  Moorish 
lungs)  and  a  small  ante-room  (alhami),  with  its  old  flooring  and 
beautiful  columns  in  its  ajimez  windows.  The  numerous  Arabic 
inscriptions  date  from  the  Christian  period.  —  The  intecesting 
rooms  on  the  Uppbb  Floor  date  mainly  from  the  i6th  century.  The 
most  noteworthy  are  the  Bm&U  Chapel  of  the  Catholic  Kingt,  -with  a 
terracotta  altar  by  Nieolh  Franeeieo  of  Pisa  (1503)  and  the  motto 
Hanto  monta',  and  the  Room  of  Peter  the  Cruel.  The  four  death's 
heads,  painted  on  the  wall  of  the  latter,  near  the  door,  refer  to  four 
corrupt  judges  executed  by  the  king.  A  small  winding  staircase 
(caracol)  descends  hence  to  the  rooms  of  Maria  de  Padilla. 

The  ^garden!  of  the  Alctiar  (PI.  P,  G,  2,  3)  are  approached  from  the 
Patio  de  las  iianderad  t&FUTlgll  the  Apeadero.  The  large  iMik  ai  the  en- 
trance collects  the  water  necessary  ror  irrigation.  From  the  adjoiaing 
terrace  we  descend  to  the  BaSios^  a  vaulted  gallery,  where  Maria  de  Pa- 
dilla used  to  bathe,  while  Don  Pedro's  courtiers  showed  their  gallantry 
by  drinking  the  water.  In  the  middle  of  the  gardens  stands  the  Pabelldn 
de  Carlos  Quinto^  erected  by  Juan  Hernandez  in  1540  and  adorned  with 
beautiful  asulejos  and  a  wooden  ceiling.  The  gardens  also  contain  a 
maze,  a  grotto,  and  'surprize  water-works'"  (burlacUires)^  which  besprinkle 
the  unwary  visitor.    The  flowering  and  other  plants  are  very  beautiful. 

As  we  emerge  from  the  Alcazar  on  the  Plaza  del  Triunfo,  we  see 
in  front  of  us  the  mighty  frame  of  the  cathedral,  with  the  Capilla 
Real  (p.  407)  projecting  at  its  E.  end  and  tiie  lofty  Giralda  rising 
over  its  N.E.  angle. 

The  JJfiixalda^Pl.  F,  4}j^the  most  conspicuous  landmark  of  Se» 
XjH^j  ^13^6.  oldest  and  {he  most  "beaMifuT  bulldiiig  in  thegty, 
distinguished  by  the  singularly  pure  and  harmonious  proportions  of 
its  outline.  It  was  originally  the  minaret  (p.  310),  or  prayer-tower, 
of  the  principal  Moorish  mosque  (p.  403),  and  was  erected  inji84- 
96  by  the  architect  Djdbir  or  Gever  (?)  for  the  Almohad  Abu 
I  a^kuD  1  Osul  (^f  .'409)7 Tarf"  anerEffl  of  {h"e11)uilding  material  was  fur- 
nished by  the  remains  of  old  Roman  and  probably  also  of  Visigothic 
structures ;  many  Roman  inscriptions  are  immured  in  the  walls.  The 
massive  tower,  battering  slightly  towards  the  top,  was  then  about 
230  ft.  high.  In  ground-plan  it  is  a  square  of  49  ft,  and  its  tile- 
faced  walls  are  8-10  ft.  in  thickness.  The  upper  surface  of  the  walls, 
above  a  height  of  about  80  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  diapered  with  a 
net- work  of  Arabesque-like  sunken  panels  (ajaracas)^  and  is  farther 
enlivened  with  niches  and  20  windows,  most  of  which  are  of  the 
so-called  *ajimez'  variety  (p.  xxxviii).  The  paintings  by  Luis  de 
Vargas  (1558)  in  the  upper  niches,  described  by  Mariana  as  'pin- 
turas  hermosas  a  maravilla',  are  faded  beyond  recognition. 

The  Giralda  belongs  to  the  second  period  of  Moorish  architecture 
(p.  356).  It  was  originally  crowned  by  an  embattled  platform  (comp. 
the  altar-piece  in  the  cathedral,  pp.  407,  408).  This  bore  an  iron 
standard  with  four  enormous  balls  of  brass,  said  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Arab  AhuH  Layth  el-SikUi  (Hhe  Sicilian);  but  these 
were  overthrown  by  an  earthquake  in  1395.    It  was  not  till  1568 
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tliat  the  cathedra!  chapter  commissioned  Heman  Ruiz  (p.  316)  to 
build  the  present  upper  section  of  the  tower.  This  consists  of  a  rec- 
tangular belfry,  surmounted  by  another  rectangular  stage  of  smaller 
diameter,  the  four  faces  of  which  bear  the  inscription  'Nomen  Domini 
FortisHma  Turns'  (Prov.  xviii.  10).  The  whole  is  capped  by  a  small 
dome,  on  which  stands  a  bronze  female  figure  representing  Faith 
(la  F6)i  with  the  banner  of  Constantine  (labarum),  oast  by  Ba/rto- 
lomS  Morel  (1568).  This  figure  is  the  Oiraldillo^  or  vane  (veleta 
giratoriajj  which  gives  the  tower  its  name,  and  moves  quite  readily 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  13  ft  high  and  weighs  1^4  ton.  It  is 
about  308  ft.  above  the  ground.  The  whole  structure  was  restored 
in  1886-88  under  the  superintendence  of  Fernandez  Casanova.  — 
The  Giralda  stands  under  the  special  protection  of  88.  Justa  and 
Ruftna,  as  indicated  in  a  picture  by  Murillo  (No.  19,  p.  41'6). 

Intbbiob  (adm.,  see  p.  391 ;  door  at  the  S.E.  corner).  We  aacend  by 
an  easy  inclined  plane,  in  85  sections,  and  ending  in  16  steps,  to  the  first 
gallery,  which  affords  a  limitless  *View.  The  bells  here  were  all  chris- 
tened with  holy  oil  and  bear  names  snch  as  Santa  Maria,  La  Oorda,  and 
El  Cantor.  By  69  steps  more  we  reach  the  clock,  made  in  1764  by  Joti 
Cordero,  a  Franciscan  monk.  The  clock  it  replaces  was  the  first  tower- 
clock  in  Spain  (1400)  j  the  bell  (San  Miguel)  is  the  original.  Between  the 
clock  and  the  G^iraldillo  are  two  stages  to  which  visitors  are  not  admitted,     "i. 

The  Palacio  Arzobispal  fPl.  E,  F,  3),  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  Giralda,    % 

dates  from  the  17th  cent._ and  encloses  several  handsome  patios.    It    -^ 

contains  a  small  collection  of  paintings,   most  of  which  came  from  ^ 

the  cathedral.  The  most  Interesting  are  the  Conception,  Birth  of  the  -^ 

Virgin,  and  Purification,  three  pictures  by  Alejo  Fernandez^  an    * 

early  master  of  Seville.    The  ecclesiastical  dungeon  of  La  Parra^  Xs- 

within  this  palace,  is  often  mentioned  in  poems  and  novels. 

Adjacent,  at  No.  6  Galle  Abades  (PI.  E,  3),  is  a  house  with  a  fine 
patio.  —  At  the  corner  of  this  street  land  the  Oalle  Harmoles  the  shafts 
of  three  huge  granite  columns  were  recently  discovered,  probably  belong- 
ing, like  those  in  the  Alameda  de  Hercules  (p.  413),  to  a  Roman  temple. 

The  Calle  db  Alemanes,  running  to  the  "W.  from  the  Arch- 
bishop's Palace,  skirts  the  N.  side  of  the  *PaUo  de ,  Iob  N ar anj oa^ 
(PI.  F,  3),  the  court  of  the  old  Moorish  mosque^p.  iDS^r^^ar 
Cordova  (p.  313),  this  'Court  of  the  Oranges'  is  entered  by  a  raised 
Lonja  or  Oradas  and  through  a  handsome  Puerto  del  Perddn.    This 
gate,  which  according  to  Amador  de  los  Rios  was  erected  in  honour 
of  Alfonso  XL's  victory  on  the  Salado  (1340),  niore  probably  dates, 
like  the  court  itself,  from  the  Almohad  period,  though  it  has  receiv- 
ed   several   Christian   additions.      The  bronze -mounted  ♦JD^prs^. 

mgrrftj    hy    a  j^^ajl  pf   painf^     i^^^   fTiP^  IfTin^VArfl^  resembling  th0Sej)f 

'Cordoxa.  jtre^j^ JhfiuMudjjat  atylfi^  The  plateresque  ornamentation 
i  ahyBariolomi  Lopez  (f52^.  The  sculptures,  consisting  of  statues 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  a  group  of  the  Annunciation,  and  a  relief  of 
the  Expulsion  of  the  Money  Changers  from  the  Temple  (In  reference 
to  the  use  of  the  court  as  an  exchange,  p.  396)  are  by  Miguel  of 
Florence  (1519).  The  magnificent  old  artesonado  ceiling  was  removed 
Baedekeb's  Spain.  26 
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in  1833  and  replaced  by  a  Tower,   AboTe  [the  inner  archway  are 
a  flun-dlal  and  a  ^grotesque  head. ' 

The  Intbbiob  of  the  court,  which  is  298  ft.  long  and  126  ft.  wide, 
is  very  picturesque.  In  front  of  us  is  the  Cathedral,  to  the  right  the 
Sagrario  (p.  408),  to  the  left  the  Library  of  Oolumbus  (see  "below), 
OTor  all  the  Giralda.  The  fountain  in  the  middle  is  the  old  Moorish 
MidhA  (p.  810),  consisting  of  an  octagonal  basin  resting  on  six 
supports  and  surmounted  by  a  second  basin.  To  the  W.  of  the 
fountain  is  an  inscription  marking  the  resting-place  of  two  victims 
of  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon.  The  CapUla  de  la  Qranada^  in  the  S.E. 
comer  of  the  court,  still  retains  a  horseshoe  arch  of  the  old  mosque. 
In  a  dark  chamber  here  hang  an  elephant's  tusk  (weighing  66  lbs.), 
the  alleged  bridle  of  Bdbie^a,  the  hoise  of  the  Gid  (p.  26),  and  the 
so-called  Lagarto  (^lizard*) ,  a  stuffed  crocodile  sent  by  the  Sultan 
of  Egypt  to  Alfonso  the  Learned  in  1260,  along  with  a  request  for 
the  hand  of  his  daughter.  Against  the  wall  of  the  library,  on  the 
£.  side  of  the  court,  is  an  old  stone  pulpit,  in  which  St.  Vincent 
Ferrer,  St.  Francis  of  Borja,  and  ^otros  grandes  varones'  preached,  as 
recorded  by  the  inscription  below. 

The  *BiBLioTBCA  CoLUMBiNA  (entrance  by  the  last  door  to  the 
left),  formed  by -Ffrnondo  Col6n  (p.  404)  and  bequeathed  by  him  to 
the  Cathedral  Chapter  in  1539,  contains  about  30,000  toIs.  and  is 
rich  in  works  relating  to  the  discovery  of  America. 

Among  its  chief  rarities  are  the  Bible  of  Alfonso  tJu  Learned,  hj  Pedro 
de  Pamplona;  the  Pontifical  of  Bishop  Juan  de  Galahorra  (1390);  the 
Missal  of  Card.  M endoza  (14th  cent.) ;  a  Libro  de  Horai^  said  to  hare 
belonged  to  Isabella  the  Catholic;  the  Missale  Hispalenae  (1&-I6ih  cent.); 
and  the  Missal  of  (3ard.  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza  (16th  cent.),  all  lllnsti&ted 
with  beautiful  miniatures.  —  The  glory  of  the  collection  is,  however, 
the  Five  Manutcripts  of  Oolnmbut,  including  a  copy  of  the  TraetatHs 
de  Imagine  Mundi  by  Card.  Pierre  d'Ailly^  with  marginal  notes  in  the 
handwriting  of  Columbus ,  and  a  treatise  on  the  Biblical  indications  of 
the  New  World,  written  by  Columbus  in  prison  to  pacify  the  Inqui- 
sition. —  On  the  walls  are  portraits  of  the  Archbishops  and  other  celebrated 
^hijos  de  8eyilla\  That  of  St.  Ferdinand  is  a  copy  after  Murillo.  A  sword 
of  the  16th  cent,  is  wrongly  described  as  that  of  Femdn  Oontdlee  (p.  32), 
used  by  Qarcia,  Peres  de  Vargas  at  the  capture  of  Seville. 

Two  doors  lead  from  the  Court  of  Oranges  into  the  cathedral : 
the  Puerta  del  Lagarto  and  the  PUerta  de  toe  Naranjos.  It  is,  how- 
ever, preferable  to  quit  the  court  by  the  Puerta  del  Perd6n  and  to 
enter  the  cathedral  from  the  Callb  dbl  Gban  Capitan,  on  its  W. 
side.  In  this  street,  opposite  the  cathedral,  is  the  Colegio  de  Ban 
Miguel,  a  priests'  seminary,  bearing  a  memorial  tablet  to  the 
composer  Eslava  (1807-78 ;  p.  390). 

The  **Ca^edral^rPl.  F,  3;  adm.,  see  p.  391)  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  thelMfesl,  handsomest,  and  richest  Gothic  churches  in 
Christendom,  unexcelled  in  its  impression  of  solemn  mystery,  and 
at  once  a  veritable  museum  of  works  of  art  and  a  treasury  of  histor- 
ical associations.    An  old  saying  groups  the  chief  cathedrals  of 
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Spain  togetl^er  as  '  Toledo  la  rica,  Salamanca  la  fwrte,  Leon  la  hella, 
OvUdo  la  sacra,  e  SeviUa  la  grande'.  Like  all  othei  Spanish  churches 
from  which  Christianity  has  driven  out  Islam,  the  cathedral  of 
Seville  Is  dedicated  to  Santa  Maria  de  la  Sede.  At  first  the  Spaniards 
contented  themselves  with  consecrating  the  great  mosque  of  Abu 
Ya'kuh  THisufy  hullt  In  1171  et  seq.  When,  however,  this  *01d 
Cathedral'  fell  into  disrepair,  the  Chapter  determined  (1401)  to 
erect  the  present  basilica  'on  so  magnificent  a  scale  that  coming 
ages  might  proclaim  them  mad  to  have  undertaken  it*.  This  build- 
ing was  begun  in  1402  and  practically  finished  in  1606.  The  arch- 
itects, who  are  unknown,  came,  perhaps,  from  Germany.  The  dome 
collapsed  in  1511  and  was  re-erected  from  a  design  by  Juan  Gil  de 
Hontanon  (p.  466)  in  1612-17.  The  whole  of  the  vaulting  of  the 
church  was  considerably  weakened  by  earthquake  shocks,  and  an 
extensive  restoration  was  begun  in  1882  under  the  superintendence 
of  Casanova  (p.  401),  but  unfortunately  too  late  to  prevent  a  second 
collapse  of  the  dome  (Aug.  1st,  1888).  Scaffoldings  were  at  once 
run  up  to  try  to  save  the  rest  of  the  -vaulting,  and  the  reconstruction 
of  the  dome  is  now  under  way. 

The  W.  fagade,  the  only  exposed  side  of  the  cathedral,  contains 
three  portals :  the  Puerta  Mayor,  with  a  relief  of  the  Assumption  by 
Ricardo  Bellver  (1886) ;  the  Puerta  del  NacimierUo  or  de  San  Miguel 
to  the  S. ;  and  the  Puerta  del  Bautismo  or  de  San  Juan  to  the  N. 
The  last  two  are  adorned  vrith  beautiful  sculptures  by  Pedro  Millan 
(ca.  1500).  The  tasteless  upper  part  of  the  facade  dates  from  1827, 
—  The  Puerta  de  las  Campanulas  and  the  Puerta  de  los  Palos,  at 
the  E.  end  of  the  church,  are  even  more  lavishly  adorned  with 
sculptures  (ascribed  to  Lope  Marin,  1648)  than  those  of  the  W. 
facade.  —  The  three  portals  on  the  N.  side  (PUerta  del  Lagarto, 
p.  402 ;  Puerta  de  los  Naranjos,  p.  402 ;  and  Puerta  del  Sagrario) 
are  unfinished.  —  The  Puerta  de  San  Cristobal  or  de  la  Lonja,  at 
the  S.  end  of  the  transept,  was  added  by  Casanova  in  1887. 

In  his  description  of  the  cathedral,  published  in  1804,  Cean  Bermudez 
says :  ^Seen  from  a  certain  distance,  it  resembles  a  high-pooped  and  be- 
flagged  ship,  rising  over  the  sea  with  harmonious  grouping  of  sails,  pen- 
nons, and  banners,  and  with  its  main-mast  towering  over  the  miszen- 
maat,  fore-matt,  and  bowsprit.  Its  loftv  tower  fGiraldaJ  and  superb 
transept  dominate  the  other  naved  and  chapels  witK"'Cheii^myriad8  of 
tarrets,  pinnacles,  and  bosses\  —  Octoeda  writes:  ^he  general  effect  is 
truly  majestic.  The  open-work  parapets  which  crown  the  roofs;  the 
graceful  lanterns  of  the  eight  winding  stairs  that  ascend  in  the  comers 
to  the  vaults  and  galleries;  the  flying  buttresses  that  spring  lightly  from 
aisle  to  nave,  as  the  jets  of  a  cascade  from  cliff  to  cliff;  the  slender 
pinnacles  that  cap  them ;  the  proportions  of  the  arms  of  the  transept  and 
of  the  buttresses  supporting  the  side- walls;  the  large  pointed  windows 
that  open  between  them,  one  above  another,  just  as  the  aisles  and  chapels 
to  which  they  belong  rise  over  each  other;  the  pointed  portals  and  en- 
trances: —  all  these  combine  in  an  almost  miraculous  manner,  although 
there  are  lacking  the  wealth  of  detail,  the  airy  grace,  and  the  delicate 
elegance  that  characterize  the  cathedrals  of  Leon  and  Burgos'. 

The  Intrriob,  at  present  wholly  spoiled  and  darkened  by  the 

26* 
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scaffolding  (p.  403),  has  a  nave,  double  aisles,  two  rows  of  side 
chapels,  a  transept  flush  with  the  main  walls,  a  coro  in  the  middle 
of  the  nave,  and  a  capilla  mayor.  The  total  length,  exclusive  of  the 
Capilla  Real  (p.  407),  is  380  ft.,  the  width  is  260  ft.  The  nave  is 
53  ft.  wide  and  132  ft.  high ;  the  aisles  are  36  ft.  wide  and  86  ft. 
high.  The  total  area  is  124,000  sq.  ft.  (Milan  Cathedral  90,000  sq.  ft., 
Toledo  Cathedral  75,000 sq.ft.,  St.  Paul's  in  London  84,000  sq.  ft., 
St.  Peter's  162,000  sq.  ft.).  'The  majestic  simplicity  and  decorative 
restraint  of  the  whole,  the  carefully  observed  rhythmical  relations 
of  one  part  to  another  are  delightful  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  dimensions,  the  purity  of  the  lines,  and  the  graceful  section 
of  the  profiles'  (Caveda).  —  The  handsome  marble  flooring  was  laid 
in  1787-95. 

The  75  stained-glass  windows  were  executed  in  the  course  of 
the  16-1 9th  cent.,  partly  after  paintings  by  the  great  Italian  masters. 
Among  the  finest  are  the  earliest  of  all  by  Mictr  Criatdbal  Aleman 
(1504) ;  the  Ascension,  Christ  and  Mary  Magdalen,  the  Awakening 
of  Lazarus,  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  and  other  scenes  hyArnao  de 
Flandes  (1525-57)  and  Amao  de  Vtrfara;  and  the  Resurrection  "by 
Carlos  de  Bruges  (1558). 

In  the  nave,  near  the  main  W.  entrance,  is  the  tombstone  (PI.  1) 

of  Fernando  Coldn  (d.  1540  or  1541),  the  learned  son  of  the  great 

discoverer.  It  bears  representations  of  the  caravels  of  Columbus  and 

the  famous  inscription :  *<J  Costilla  y  a  Leon  mundo  nuebo  dii  Colon.  * 

Over  this  tombstone,  in  Passion  Week,  is  erected  the  Konamento,  a 
wooden  temple,  106  ft.  high,  decorated  in  white  and  gold.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  constructed  by  Antonio  Florentin  in  1545-54  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross,  consisting  of  three  stages  and  ending  in  a  crucifix. 
In  1649,  1668,  and  1689  it  was  restored  and  heightened  so  as  nearly  to 
reach  the  vaulting  of  the  cathedral.  On  the  night  between  Maundy  Thurs- 
day and  Good  Friday,  when  the  Host  is  deposited  here,  the  Moniimento 
is  brilliantly  illuminated  and  produces  an  effect  as  of  magic  (p.  390). 

The  Tkascobo,  worked  in  marble  in  the  Doric  style,  contains 
a  painting  of  the  Virgen  de  las  Remedies  (beginning  of  the  16tb 
cent.),  a  smaller  picture  ascribed  to  Francisco  Pacheco  (1633)  and 
representing  the  Surrender  of  Seville  to  St.  Ferdinand ,  and  four 
marble  reliefs  from  Genoa.  Two  doors  enter  the  coro  from  this  side. 

The  CJoRo  and  its  contents  were  almost  totally  destroyed  by  the 
fall  of  the  dome.  Its  treasures  of  art  included  the  reja  by  Sancho 
Munoz  (1519)  at  its  E.  end,  the  facistol  (lectern)  by  Bartolomi 
Morel  (1570),  the  choir-books  of  Sanchez^  Orta,  PadiUa^  and  Diego 
del  Salto  (1516-1600),  and  the  famous  Gothic  sillerfa  by  Nufro 
Sanchez  and  Dancart  (1475-79).  The  two  organs,  by  Oeorge  Bosch 
(1777)  and  ValerUin  Verdalonga  (1817),  were  also  destroyed;  and 
a  like  fate  befell  the  smaller  rejas  by  Sancho  Munoz  in  the  space 
between  the  choir  and  capilla  mayor  ('Entre  los  Cores'). 

..JJ?  *M«  space,  during  Holy  Week,  is  erected  the  Tenebrario,  an 
JJJS:*?*  candelabrum  by  Morel  (1562),  26  ft.  high  and  adorned  with  15 
swuettes.    It  holds  13  candles,  12  of  which,  representing  the  faint-hearted 
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Apostles,  Are  extinguished  one  by  one ,  while  t&e  13th,  of  white  wftx,  is 
left  burning  to  typify  the  loyalty  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  Gapilla  Mayor,  to  which  several  steps  ascend,  was  screened 
from  the  crossing  by  the  Reja  JlxiflfiiBftl  hy  the  Dominican  Francisco 
de  Salamanca  (161857 with  a  pulpit  at  each  side,  but  this  was 
destroyed  by  the  falling  dome.  The  chapel  contains  a  large  retablo 
made  of  larch-wood,  which  was  also  damaged  by  the  fall  of  the 
dome.  The  central  niche  is  occupied  by  a  silver  figure  of  the  Virgen 
de  la  Sede  by  Francisco  Alfaro  (1696),  and  in  the  other  45  com- 
partments are  painted  and  gilded  groups  of  scenes  from  the  Bible 
and  the  life  of  the  Virgin.  At  the  top  are  a  crucifix  and  lifesize 
statuM  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  John.  The  whole  retablo  was  executed 
from  designs  by  Daneart  (1482)  and  was  completed  in  1526.  The 
tabernacle  and  the  reading-desks  are  by  Alfaro,  —  The  Sacristid 
Alta^  behind  the  high-altar,  has  a  fine  artesonado  ceiling. 

The  Side  Chapels  and  their  sacristies  form  a  veritable  museum 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  the  full  enjoyment  of  which  is  marred 
by  the  inadequate  light.  A  list  of  their  names  is  given  on  the 
ground-plan  opposite  p.  403.  The  most  important  works  of  art  are 
mentioned  below  in  the  places  they  usually  occupy ;  but  the  most 
valuable  have  been  collected  in  the  Sacristfa  de  los  Calicos  (p.  406) 
until  the  restoration  of  the  church  Is  finished. 

W.  Side.  At  the  Altar  de  la  Visitaci^n  (PI.  4)  are  a  picture  by 
Pedro  ViUegas  Marmolejo  (1620-97)  and  a  Penitent  St.  Jerome  by 
Jerdf^mo  Hernandez.  —  Adjoining  the  Puerta  Mayor  is  the  AUar 
de  Nuestra  Senora  del  Consuelo  (PI.  6),  with  a  Holy  Family  by 
Alonso  Miguel  de  Tobar  (1720),  a  pupil  of  Murillo.  —  Beyond  the 
Puerta  del  Nacimiento  is  the  small  AUar  del  Nacimiento  (PI.  8),  with 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Four  Evangelists,  and  other  excel- 
lent paintings  by  Luis  de  Vargas  (1502-68). 

S,  Aisle.  Capilla  de  San  Laureano  (PI.  9),  with  the  tomb  of 
Archbp.  Alonso  de  Exea  (d.  1417).  —  In  the  Cap.  de  Santa  Ana 
(PL  10),  to  the  left,  is  an  altar  from  the  old  cathedral  (p.  403), 
with  14  pictures  of  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cent.,  and  a  paint- 
ing of  St.  Anna  of  1504.  Over  another  altar  is  a  Christ,  surnamed 
de  Maracaiho.  The  tomb  of  Archbp,  Luis  de  la  Lastra^  by  Ricardo 
Bellver^  was  erected  In  1880.  —  Cap,  de  San  JosS  (PL  11),  with 
an  Adoration  of  the  Holy  Child  and  a  Presentation  in  the  Temple 
by  Francisco  Antolinez  (1644-76)  and  a  Marriage  of  the  Virgin  by 
Juan  Valdis  Leal.  —  The  Cap,  de  San  Hermenegildo  (PL  12)  con- 
tains the  'Imagen  Titular'  of  this  saint,  ascribed  to  Montanis^  and 
the  ♦  Tomb  of  Archbp.  Juan  de  Cervantes  (d.  1453)  by  Lorenzo 
Mercadante  de  Bretana.  —  In  the  Cap.  de  la  Antigua  (PL  13)  are 
an  altar-piece  of  the  14th  cent,  (retouched)  representing  the  Virgin 
and  Child  with  a  rose  (p.  Ixiii),  and  the  handsome  monument  of 
Card.  Mendoza,  by  Miguel  of  Florence  (1509). 

In  tho  S.  transept,  to  the  right  of  the  Puerta  de  San  Cristdbal, 
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stands  the  AUar  de  la  Oamba  (PI.  14),  with  the  celebrated  **Grene- 
racion'  by  Luis  de  Vargas^  restored  in  1879.  This  work,  depicting 
Adam  and  Eve  adoring  the  Virgin,  is  a  symbolical  representation 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  and  is  generally  known  as  ^La  Gamba', 
from  the  finely  drawn  and  painted  leg  of  Adam.  Opposite  is  a  colossal 
painting,  33  ft.  high,  of  San  Oristdbal  (St.  Christopher),  by  the  Italian 
Mateo  Ptrez  de  AUsio  (1684).  This  point  affords  a  very  picturesque 
view  of  the  interior  of  the  cathedral.  —  On  the  other  side  of  the 
portal  is  the  Altar  de  la  Santa  Cruz  (PI.  15),  with  a  Descent  f^om 
the  Cross  by  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Guadalupe  (1527).  —  Through  the 
Cap.  de  lo9  Dolores  (Fl.  16)  we  reach  the  pseudo-Gothic  SAOBisrf  a  db 
LOS  Oalicbs  (open  till  8  a.m. ;  at  other  hours,  fee),  built  by  Diego  de 
Riano  (d.  1533)  and  Martin  Qainta  (d.  1556)  in  1630-37.  In  front 
of  us  is  a  celebrated  Crudflx,  by  Montania,  from  the  Cartuja  (p.  420). 
On  the  left  wall  is  the  *Guardian  Angel  ('Angel  de  la  Guarda') 
of  MurUlo,  a  work  that  is  little  considered  by  professional  art*cri- 
tics  but  seems  to  have  made  a  profound  impression  on  Borrow, 
A.  J,  C.  Hare,  Severn  TeackU  Wallia,  and  many  other  intelligent 
travellers.  On  the  same  wall :  Morales,  Triptych  with  the  Ecce  Homo, 
the  Virgin,  and  St.  John ;  Luis  de  Vargas,  Fernando  de  Contreras 
(d.  1548),  the  liberator  of  many  Christian  slaves ;  Murillo,  St.  Dor- 
othy ;  Early  Oerman  School,  Fietk  and  Death  of  the  Virgin ;  Juan 
Nunez  (15th  cent.),  Pietk,  with  St.  Michael,  St.  Vincent,  and  the 
donor;  Ooya,  SS.  Justaand Ruflna (1817);  Dom.  TheotocopuU, Holy 
Trinity.   Opposite,  on  the  window-wall,  is  a  St.  John  by  Zurbaran, 

To  the  E.  of  the  Sacristia  de  las  Culices  and  entered  through  the 
Ante-Sala  is  the  SaobistIa  Mayob  (open  11-12;  fee  1  p.),  built  in 
1532  et  seq.  by  Diego  de  Riano  and  Martin  Oainsia  in  a  pleasing 
Renaissance  style.  It  contains  a  few  good  paintings,  including  a 
♦Descent  from  the  Cross  by  Pedro  Campana  (1548 ;  badly  restored 
in  1882)  and  SS.  Leander  and  Isidore  by  Murillo,  The  rich  Treasury 
of  the  cathedral  is  also  kept  here. 

Among  the  chief  possessions  are  a  silver  "Cvstodia,  10  ft.  high,  exe- 
cuted by  Juan  de  Arphe  in  1580-87  and  restored  by  JtMn  Segura  in  1668; 
silver  candelabra  ^  portable  altar  in  solid  silver  j  the  bronze  *'Tenebrario 
(p.  404);  the  Tahla*  Al/onsinas^  a  reliquary  in  the  form  of  a  triptych, 
presented  to  the  chapter  in  1274  by  Alfonso  the  Learned ;  numerous  other 
costly  crosses,  church-plate,  and  the  like;  a  series  of  superb  Veitments, 
from  the  14th  cent,  to  the  present  day.  The  two  Keys  ^said  to  have  been 
presented  to  St.  Ferdinand  on  the  capture  of  Seville  are  also  interesting. 
The  silver  key  surrendered  by  the  Moors  bears  the    inscription:    ^May 


Door  of  the  Sagrario  Viejo  (p.  408),  in  the  Mud^jar  style  of  the  14th 
cent.,  was  long  kept  in  the  Sacristia  Alta  (p.  406). 

The  Cap,  del  Mariscal  (PI.  18)  contains  an  *Altar-piece  by 
Pedro  Campana,  restored  in  1880.  It  is  in  ten  sections,  with  the 
T»uriflcation  of  the  Virgin,  the  ChUd  Jesus  in  the  Temple,  portraits 

Marshal  Pedro  Caballero,  the  founder,  and  his  family,  etc. 
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The  oval  ♦Sala  Capitulab,  46  ft.  long  by  29 V2  ft*  wide,  was 
begun  by  Biano  and  Oamsa  in  1530  but  not  finished  till  after  1582. 
Its  Doric  entablature  rests  upon  Ionic  pilasters ;  the  decoration  is 
plateresque.  The  beautiful  ceiling,  the  marble  pavement  with  the 
'node'  (p.  396 ;  generally  covered),  and  the  16  marble  medallions 
from  Genoa  all  deserve  attention.  The  pictures  include  a  ♦Concep- 
tion by  Afuritto,  a  St.  Ferdinand  by  Paeheco,  and  the  Four  Virtues 
by  Pablo  de  Cispedes.  Murillo  also  painted  the  eight  ovals  between 
the  windows. 

£.  End.  Beyond  the  Puerta  de  las  Oampanillas  is  the  Cap,  de 
la  Concepcidn  Grande  (PI.  20),  with  the  monument  of  Card.  Cien- 
fuego  (1881).  —  Adjacent,  in  the  main  axis  of  the  church  and 
screened  by  a  lofty  reja  of  1773,  is  the  Gapilla  Real,  a  Renaissance 
structure,  92  ft.  long,  50  ft.  wide,  and  130  ft.  high.  It  was  begun 
by  Mwiin  Oainza  in  1551  on  the  site  of  the  old  royal  chapel  torn 
down  in  1481,  was  continued  by  Bernard  Ruiz  (p.  316),  and  was 
finished  in  1575  by  Juan  de  Maeda.  The  lofty  dome  is  borne  by 
eight  candelabrum-like  pilasters ;  the  plastic  ornamentation  is  very 
rich.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance  to  the  chapel  are  the 
tombs  of  Alfonso  the  Learned  (d.  1284)  and  his  mother  Beatrice  of 
8wabia.  The  apse- is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  chapel  by  a 
screen.  On  the  high-altar  at  the  back,  to  which  a  few  steps  ascend, 
stands  the  Virgen  de  los  Reyes,  a  figure  of  the  13th  cent.,  said  to 
have  been  given  by  St.  Louis  of  France  to  St.  Ferdinand  of  Spain. 
It  has  removable  golden  hair,  and  its  shoes  are  adorned  with  fieurs 
de  lis  and  the  word  'amor'.  Its  golden  crown  was  stolen  in  1873. 
On  a  lower  altar,  in  front,  is  a  shrine  of  1729,  containing  the  body 
of  St,  Ferdinand,  King  of  Spain  (d.  May  31st,  1252),  which  is  ex- 
hibited to  the  public  on  May  30th,  Aug.  22nd,  and  Nov.  23rd 
(p.  395),  while  the  troops  of  the  garrison  march  past  and  lower  their 
colours.  —  The  steps  near  the  front  altar  descend  to  the  Pantedn, 
containing  the  coffins  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  Maria  de  Padilla  (p.  400), 
the  Infantes  Fadrique,  Alonso.  and  Pedro,  and  other  members  of 
the  royal  family.  Above  the  original  coffin  of  St.  Ferdinand  is 
placed  a  small  ivory  statuette  of  La  Virgen  de  lets  BaiallaSf  which 
the  royal  saint  always  carried  at  his  saddle-bow.  Adjacent  are  his 
pend6n  (pennant),  renewed  in  1531,  and  his  sword.  The  latter  is 
carried  in  the  procession  of  Nov.  23rd  (see  above).  — r  In  the  Sacristy 
of  the  Cap.  Real  are  a  Mater  Dolorosa  by  Murillo  and  two  Saints 

S Ignatius  and  Francis  Xavier)  by  Pacheco.  —  The  Cap.  de  San  Pedro 
PI.  21)  contains  nine  paintings  by  Zurbaran  and  the  monument  of 
Arehbp.  Diego  Beta,  destroyed  by  the  French  and  restored  in  1883. 
—  Beyond  this  chapel  is  the  Puerta  de  los  Palos  (p.  403). 

N.  Aisle.  In  the  Cap.  del  Pilar  (PI.  22)  is  a  figure  of  the  Virgen 
del  Pilar  by  Pedro  Millan  (p.  403).  —  Beyond  the  Puerta  del  Lagarto 
is  the  Cap.  de  los  Evangelistas  (PI,  23),  with  an  altar-piece  in  nine 
sections  by  Hernando  de  Sturmio  (1565),  of  interest  for  its  represent- 
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ation  of  the  old  Qiralda  (p.  400).  —  By  tlie  Puerta  de  l08  Naranjos 
(p.  402)  are  the  Altar  de  la  Asuncidn  (PI.  25),  with  an  Assumption 
by  Carlo  Maratta,  and  the  AUar  de  la  Virgen  de  Bd£n  (PL  26), 
with  a  ♦Painting  of  the  Virgin  by  Alonso  Cano.  —  The  Cap.  de  San 
Francisco  (PL  27)  has  a  Glorification  of  St.  Francis  by  Herrera  el 
Mozo  (1657)  and  a  painting  by  Juan  Valdes  Leal  (Virgin  and  St. 
Ildefonso,  p.  140).  —  In  the  Cap.  de  Santiago  (PI.  28)  are  a  ♦St. 
James  by  Juan  de  las  Boelas  (1609),  a  St.  Lawrence  by  VcUdSs  Leal^ 
and  the  much-damaged  tomb  QiArchbp.  Oonzalo  de  Jlfcno(d.  1401). 
—  The  Ccsp.  de  Escalas  (Pi.  29)  contains  the  cenotaph  of  Bishop 
Baltasar  del  Rio  (d.  at  Rome  in  1540),  a  friend  of  Leo  X.,  a  relief 
of  the  Day  of  Pentecost  (1639),  and  two  paintings  by  Luea  Qior^ 
dano.  —  In  the  middle  of  the  Capilla  del  Bautistbrio  (PI.  30 ; 
best  light  in  the  forenoon)  is  the  huge  PHa^  or  font,  containing 
the  oil  consecrated  in  Passion  Week.  On  the  wall  hangs  ♦♦St.  An- 
tony of  Padua's  Vision  of  the  Holy  Child,  one  of  Murillo's  master- 
pieces, painted  in  1666 ,  and  wonderfully  fine  in  colouring.  The 
figure  of  the  kneeling  saint  was  cut  out  of  the  canvas  in  Nor., 
1874,  but  it  was  recovered  at  New  York  the  following  Feb- 
ruary and  has  been  skilfully  replaced  by  Martinez  Gubells  of  the 
Madrid  Museum.  Above  this  picture  hangs  a  Baptism  of  Christ, 
also  by  Mvrillo. 

We  have  still  to  visit  the  Bagrario  fentr.  from  the  Court  of 
Oranges  or  by  the  Puerta  del  Sagrario,  p.  403),  begun  in  the  baroque 
style,  on  the  site  of  the  Sagrario  Viejo,  by  Migttel  Zvmdrraga  in 
1618  and  finished  by  Lorenzo  Fernandez  de  Iglesias  in  1662.  It 
is  now  used  as  a  parish-church.  The  building  is  112  ft.  long  and 
60  ft.  wide,  and  it  is  spanned  by  a  single  bold  vault,  75  ft.  high. 
The  rotable  by  Ped/ro  Roldan,  brought  from  the  old  Franciscan  con- 
vent (p.  409),  includes  a  relief  of  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem  and  an 
altar-piece,  the  Descent  from  the  Cross.  The  statue  of  St.  Clement, 
by  Pedro  Duque  Comejo,  should  not  be  overlooked.  By  a  side-altar 
is  a  ♦Statue  of  the  Virgin  by  MontarUs^  formerly  in  the  Capilla  de  la 
Concepcion  Chica.  —  Beneath  the  Sagrario  is  the  Burial  Vault  of 
the  Archbishops  of  Seville,  with  a  handsome  terracotta  altar,  in  the 
Delia  Robbia  style,  from  the  Capilla  de  la  Granada  (p.  402).  —  The 
walls  of  the  Sacristy,  with  their  beautiful  azulejos,  belonged  orig- 
inally to  the  Moorish  mosque. 

b.  The  Central,  Eastern,  and  Northern  Parts  of  the  City. 

From  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Court  of  Oranges  the  busy  Calle  de 
Geneva  leads  to  the  Plaza  db  la  CoNSTrtuci6N  (PI.  E,  3 ;  formerly 
named  Plaza  deSan  Franeisco),  surrounded  with  handsome  balconied 
houses  and  having  the  City  Hall  on  one  side  of  it  and  the  Audiencia 
on  the  other.  It  was  in  days  of  yore  the  frequent  scene  of  touma- 
raents,  bull-fights,  carnival  fetes,  and  executions.     The  last  auto 
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(City  Hall),  ^handsome  Renaissance  edifice,  erected  about 
from  the  designs  of  Diego  de  Biano  aim  restored  in  1891, 


de  {4  was  lield  heie  on  April  13th,  1660,  the  actual  burning  taking 
place  (as  usual)  on  the  Quemadero  at  Tablada  (comp.  p.  93). 

The  *Si9S9i  de  Axfintamiento  (PI.  £,  4)  or  Caaas  CapitvlareB 

1626-64 
occupies 
the  whole  of  the  W.  side  of  the  plaza.  The  other  and  more  modem 
facade  is  turned  towards  the  Plaza  de  San  Fernando  (see  below). 
The  S.E.  part  of  the  building  is  very  ornate  and  justly  passes  a 
^Te"  most  charming  creations  of  the  plateresque^style.^^  The 

modern  additions,  easily'  fHC6gnTzabl^  a s  sucn,  are  far  inferior. 

Intebiob  (adm.,  see  p.  SOI;  main  entrance  on  the  E.)-  The  Sqjfi  Co:^ 
jpitfilaaiLhhA  ft  Jjandsome  marble  f\QSiX^SJi^  tbejSato  de^Sesione^mB  a  QiagOl:. 
jnffftjit  vaulted  cenrrig,*^!^^^^  fields  of  whlch'eacET contain  the  aTatue.of  a_ 
Sjjiauisnking.  Above  are  reliefs  ofSt.  Ferdinand,  the^AreWsttBopsLean- 
der  and'lsidore,  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  other  subjects.  Round  the  frieze 
runs  a  Latin  inscription,  from  Sallust.  In  the  Biblioteca  Municipal  is  pre- 
served the  town  banner  (15th  cent ),  adorned  with  a  figure  of  St.  Ferdi- 
nand on  his  throne.  —  The  handsome  modem  staircase  and  the  carved 
doors  alto  deserve  attention. 

•  The  Audiencia  (PI.  E,  3),  or  Court  of  Justice^  contains  a  vesti- 
bule with  marble  columns,  a  fine  patio,  and  three  handsomely  decor- 
ated rooms :  the  Sala  de  InviernOy  Sola  de  Verar^y  and  Sala  de  Abo^ 
gados  (advocates).  The  executions  Cctlehrar  las  justicias')  took 
place  by  a  marble  pillar  outside,  adjoining  one  of  the  windows. 

The  Plaza  de  San  Temando  (PI.  E,  4;  once  called  the  Plaza 
Nuevd),  166  yds.  long  and  100  yds.  wide,  occupies  the  site  of  the 
old  Franciscan  convent  and  is  the  largest  square  in  Seville.  It  is 
surrounded  by  lofty  modern  buildings  and  is  thickly  sprinkled  with 
orange-trees,  date-palms,  marble  benches,  and  the  booths  of  the 
' Aguadores' .  A  band  often  plays  here  on  summer-evenings,  and  in 
winter  it  is  the  focus  of  the  festivities  of  the  three  last  and  great 

days  of  the  Carnival.    At  other  times  it  is  almost  deserted. 

The  Franciscan  convent  that  once  stood  here  contaiped  the  famous 
statue  of  Comendador  Ulloa^  which  plays  so  striking  a  rdle  in  the  'Don 
Jucm  Tenorio'  of  Gabriel  Tellez  ('Tirso  de  Molina';  16T2-1648),  and  in 
Mozarft  well-knovm  opera  (1787). 

The  tCallb  db  las  Sieepes  (PI.  D,  E,  3,  4),  the  narrow  but 
extremely  animated  street  running  to  the  N.  from  the  Plaza  de  la 
Oonstituci^n,  is  so  named  from  the  'serpents'  on  the  sign  of  a  meson 
or  tavern.  It  contains  the  best  shops,  caf^s,  and  clubs  of  Seville, 
and  it  is  also  the  favourite  evening-promenade,  though  carriages 
are  not  admitted.  —  Its  prolongation,  the  equally  narrow  Oalle  de 
Amor  de  Dios,  leads  to  the  Alameda  de  Hircules  (p.  413). 

The  Oalle  de  G alleges  leads  to  the  E.  from  the  Oalle  de  las  Sier- 
pes  to  San  Salvador ;  other  side-streets  lead  to  the  Casa  de  Exposi- 
tos  (p.  412)  and  the  University  (p.  411).  The  church  of  San  Salva- 
dor (PI.  D,  E,  3),  a  baroque  building  of  1774-92,  occupies  the  site  of 
a  mosque.  It  has  a  fine  dome,  stained-glass  windows,  and  richly 
gilded  altars.  By  the  first  altar  to  the  right  is  an  Ecce  Homo  by 
Murillo  (?);  by  the  second  to  the  right  is  a  fine  statue  of  Christ  by 
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MontanSi.  In  the  court  to  tlie  N.  of  tlie  church  is  a  chapel  with  the 
Criato  dt  lo8  Desamparadot  (p.  259),  a  wonder- working  crucifix.  An 
Arabic  inscription,  referring  to  the  old  minaret,  is  immured  in  the 

lower  part  of  the  Tower,  which  is  partly  in  the  Gothic  style. 

About  200  yds.  to  the  S.B.  lies  the  church  of  San  Iiidoro  (PI.  E,  3), 
containing  *£1  Transito  de  San  Isidoro^  (i.e,  death  of  the  saint),  a  cel- 
ehrated  masterpiece  by  Roelas,  which  Murillo  studied  carefully. 

About  74  ^'  to  the  E.  of  San  Salvador,  at  the  end  of  the  Galle 
de  Aguilas  (with  seyeral  fine  patios),  lies  the  Plaza  de  Pilatos. 
Here  stands  the  so-called  ♦  Casa  de  Pilatos  fPl.  E.  .2f  adm.,  see 
p.  391),  formerly  the  property  of  the  Dukes  of  Alcald  and  now  thaT" 
of  the  Duke  of  Medinacelu  This  interesting  edifice  seems  to  have 
been  begun  by  Morlsco  architects  for  Don  Pedro  Enriquez  de  Ribera 
at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent,  and  was  completed  under  his  de- 
scendants, Don  Fadrique  Enriquez  de  Ribera  (d.  1635)  and  Von  Per 
Afan  de  Ribera  (d.  1671).  The  last  adorned  it  with  the  antiquities 
and  paintings  he  had  collected  while  Viceroy  of  Naples.  Don  Fa- 
^  drique  had  made  a  journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  this  gave  rise  to 

X  the  popular  name  of  the  house,  the  people  believing  it  to  be  an  imi- 

tation of  the  house  of  Pilate  at  Jerusalem.   Moreover,  it  was  con- 
nected  with  the  Cruz  del  Campo  (p.  419)  by  a  *Route  de  Calvaire'. 
Don  Fernando  Enriquez  de  Ribera,  the  third  Duke  of  Alcala,  estab- 
/  lished  the  once  famous  library  of  this  palace  and  added  considerably 

to  the  collection  of  antiquities.    He  also  made  his  house  the  social 
V  centre  of  Seville,  and  numbered  men  like  CSspedes,  the  fferreras, 

\,  Gortgora,  Rioja,  and  Cervantes  among  his  guests.   During  the  poli- 

tical upheaval  of  1843  the  palace  was  converted  into  a  powder- 
magazine  and  was  much  damaged  by  the  bombardment  of  Espar- 
tero's  troops.  —  Tl^^^sitylf}  of  the^  architegtm^^aJlfidJar  RafaeUQfiai 
ir(^ja.&JtL^droco_  de  drdbe\  shows  a  curious  jtnd  yet  harmonious 
combination  bi  Moorish ,  Gothic,  and  kenaisaanc^^elelllents.    Most 

-  H   ~    ^Jix&  roonis  ?ire  cisbOTately  adorned  with  the  flnesTaT^J^J^sIir"      " 
'^  A  rich  marble"p5HaI  leads  Tn!0  thcfUffa,  y/fSStL'ts Surrounded  by  a 

•";         double  arcade  supported  by  25  marble  columns.    In  the  middle  is  a  foun- 

"^  i;  tain  with  dolphins  and  a  head  of  Janus.  Round  the  sides  are  pieces  of 
ancient  sculpture,  including  a  statue  of  Ceres,  two  of  Athena,  and  24  busta, 
mostly  much  dilapidated,  of  celebrated  men  of  antiquity.  Over  the  en- 
trance la  a  bust  of  Charles  V.  To  the  right  of  the  patio  is  the  so-called 
Praetorium  of  Pilate,  with  the  Apostles'  Cfeed  on  the  doors.  At  the  back 
of  the  court  are  a  vestibule,  with  superb  azulejos,  and  the  Chaptl^  a 
charming  room  with  Gotho-Moresque  decoration  and  a  reproduction  of 
the  column  at  which  Christ  was  scourged  (the  gift  of  Pope  Pius  V.).  A 
magni&cent  staircase,  roofed  by  a  much-admired  dome  (media  naranja)^ 
ascends  to  the  upper  floor,  the  rooms  of  which  (not  all  shown)  have 
generally  been  modernized.  The  most  interesting  are  the  Oficintu,  with 
ceiling-paintings  of  Dsedalus  and  Icarus  by  FrancUco  Pachico.  —  The  Oar- 
den^  containing  antiquities  from  Italica,  is  seldom  shown. 

From  the  Plaza  de  Pilatos  the  Calle  de  Caballerizas  (No.  2  has 
a  fine  patio)  and  its  prolongation,  the  Calle  Descalzos,  lead  to  the 
N.W.  to  the  attractive  Plaza  db  AbgCbllbs  (PI.  D,  2,  3).  At  the 
^.  w.  angle  of  the  plaza  stands  the  church  of  San  Pedro,  a  Gothic 
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structure  of  the  14th  cent.,  on  the  site  of  a  moaque.  Its  chief  features 
of  interest  are  the  fine  wooden  ceiling,  an  altar  with  paintings  by 
Pedro  Campanoj  and  a  picture  by  Rocku  (St.  Peter  freed  by  the 
angel).  The  tasteful  campanile  has  galleries  and  open-work  windows. 

Streets  running  to  the  N.  and  N.E.  from  San  Pedro  lead  us  to 
the  church  of  San  Marcos  and  the  Convento  de  Santa  Paula.  On  the 
way,  in  one^the  side-streets,  the  Calle  de  Duefias  (PI.  C,  %  3),  is 
the  so-callecrjCggfl  del  Duque  de  Atba,  a  palace  (once  of  great  extent),    A 
begun  by  theli^inedas  and  complefie^  by  the  Riberas  (p.  410)  about  f  ^ 
1483.   It  shows  the  same  jyiix^yg  ftf  Hty}^  flP  ^^'^  ^una  l1^  Pjlatos^l  5 

The  church  of  San  Marcoi  (PI.  C,  2),  a  Gothic  structure  erected  'v^  - 
in  the  14th  cent,  to  replace  a  mosque ,  has  an  interesting  portal  in     >  , 
the  Mud^jar  style.   The  *Toi^er,  which  is  quite  Moorish,  was  often  .  "V 
ascended  by  Cervantes,  to  look  round  for  his  beloved  Isabella.  ;^, 

The  Convento  de  Santa  Paula  (PI.  0,  2),  a  Hieronymite  nun-  +^ 
nery  established  in  1476,  also  deserves  a  visit.  In  the  fore-court,  ~ 
adjoining  (but  not  attached  to)  the  church ,  is  a  handsome  Gothic  J 
0*EQrtal,  bearing  the  yol^e-  Quivft^,  *"d  mntto  (^fantn  mnntV^  of  .« 
the  ^CalEbiic  Kingg^  (pp  im,  i7^)  It  is  charmingly  adorned  with  p.-' 
"^Bttefe-  of  saints  by  Pedro  MiUan  and  terracotta  ornamentation  by  .d 
Francesco  Niculoso  of  Pisa,  resep^ibliiiff  tKeTgohhia  wqt'^  nf  P^Iat^^t^j^j^  ^ 
The  Church  has  fine  Gothic  vaulting,  and  its  walls  are  lined  inside  ^  v- 
with  azulejos  of  Triana,  which  are  among  the  best  of  the  16th  cen-  ^' 
tury.  The  statues  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  and  John  the  Baptist,  £  ' 
at  the  two  altars,  are  ascribed  to  Montafies  (p.  lix).  ^ 

We  return  to  the  Plaza  de  Argiielles  and  proceed  thence  to  the     t 
W. ,  through  the  short  Calle  de  Imogen,  to  the  spacious  Mercado     ^^ 
(PL  D,  3),  formerly  named  the  Plaza  de  la  £ncarnaci6n.    At  the     t^ 
(S. W.)  corner  of  the  market  and  the  Calle  de  la  Universidad  rises      £ 
the  University  (PI.  D,  3),  founded  by  Alfonso  the  Learned  in  1256 
and  greatly  extended  by  the  'Catholic  Kings'  in  1606.   The  medical 
faculty  has  its  seat  at  Cadiz  (p.  440),  while  Seville  has  to  content 
itself  with  the  Escuela  de  Medieinay  founded  in  1868  in  the  secular- 
ized convent  of  the  Madre  de  Dios  (PI.  E,  2).    The  rooms  of  the 
university  contain  many  interesting  pictures  and  busts.    Thus,  in 
the  8ala  de  Actos  are  half-length  portraits  of  St.  Francis  of  Boija 
and  Ignatius  Loyola  by  Alonso  Cano^  a  St.  Dominic  by  Zurbaran,  a 
St.  Jerome  in  the  style  of  Quinten  Matsys^   and  a  Holy  Family 
ascribed  to  Rubens  (?).  —  The  University  Library^  founded  in  1838, 
is  insignificant  (adm.,  see  p.  392). 

The  Univbbsity  Church  (entered  from  the  quadrangle;  door- 
keeper ^2*1  pO  >  built  in  the  Renaissance  style  for  the  Jesuits  by 
Bartolomi  Bustamante  Qf)  in  1565-79,  contains  a  large  number  of 
admirable  pictures  and  statues.  The  retablo  of  the  high-altar  in- 
cludes an  Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  a  Presentation  in  the  Temple 
by  Roelas;  an  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  by  Juan  de  Varela;  an 
Annunciation  by  Pacheco;  St.  John  the  Evangelist  and  John  the 
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Baptist  by  Alonso  Cano;  and  statues  of  SS.  Francis  of  Borja  (left), 

Ignatius  Loyola  (right),  Peter,  and  Paul  by  Montanes  (the  last  two 

doubtful).     On  the  tabernacle  of  the  high-altai  is  a  small  Holy 

Child  by  Roelas.     To  the  left  of  the  high-altar  is  the  brass  of 

Francisco  Duarte  de  Mendicoa  (d.  1654)  and  his  wife  Catalina  de 

Alcocer,    The  left  transept  contains  an  altar-piece  by  Pacheco,  and 

the  monument  of  Lorenzo  Suarez  de  Figueroa  (d.  1409),  brought 

from  the  suppressed  Convento  de  Caballeros  de  Santiago.    In  the 

right  transept  is  the  tomb  of  Benito  Arias  Montano  (1627-98; 

p.  115).     In  the  nave  are  the  monuments  of  Pedro  Enriquez  de 

Ribera  (d.  1492;  left)  by  Antonio  Aprile,  and  of  his  wife  Catalina 

de  RiberOf  by  Pace  Gazini  of  Genoa.    On  the  floor  between  them  is 

the  brass  of  Per  Afan  de  Ribera  (p.  410).  There  are  also  numerous 

less  important  monuments  of  rectors,   scholars,  and  members  of 

the  Ribera  and  Ponce  de  Leon  (p.  433)  families. 

The  Calle  de  la  Universidad  ends  on  the  W.  at  the  Gallb  db  la 

CuNA ,  Nos.  3  and  5  in  which  (both  to  the  left)  have  fine  patios. 

The  first  is  the  Palace  of  the  Marques  de  MontiUa ,   a  descendant  of 

Lorenzo  Poro  or  Laurence  Poore,  a  Scotsman  who  was  the  first  to 

ascend  the  Giralda  after  the  surrender  of  Seville  and  shared  in  the 

Repartimiento  (p.  395).  A  little  farther  on,  also  to  the  left  (No.  13), 

lies  the  Casa  Froyincial  de  Expositos  (PI.  D,  3),   or  Foundling 

Hospital,  founded  in  1558  and  popularly  known  as  La  Cuna  ('the 

cradle';  visitors  generally  admitted,   fee  to  attendant  1  p.).    The 

infants  laid  on  the  'tomo'  are  brought  up  here  till  they  are  six  years 

old,  after  which  they  are  sent  to  the  Hospicio  Provincial  (orphanage 

and  poorhouse)  to  learn  a  trade.    The  arrangements  are  interesting, 

especially  the  Casa  de  Lactancia  ('milk-house').   Fifteen  Hermanas 

(Sisters)  manage  the  institution ,  one  of  whom  is  on  constant  duty 

at  the  'tomo',  day  and  night.    The  name  of  the  mother  who  leaves 

her  child  here  is  not  demanded. 

In  the  N.  part  of  the  town  tbere  are  a  few  other  churches  of  interest. 
Santa  Lncia  (PI.  B,  1),  now  nsed  as  a  storehouse,  has  a  fine  Gothic  portal 
and  an  ancient  Moorish  minaret.  —  San  Julian  (PI.  B,  1,  2)  has  an  altar 
by  Alejo  Fernandez  (p.  401)  and  a  large  St.  Christopher  by  Juan  Sanchez 
de  Castro  (1484).  —  The  rich  Gothic  portal  of  Santa  Marina  (PL  B,  2) 
exhibits  the  earliest  Christian  sculptures  in  Seville.  The  tower  and  two 
chapels  in  the  interior  are  relics  of  an  old  mosque.  — v  The  church  of 
Omnium  Sanctorum  (PI.  B,  3),  built  by  Peter  the  Cruel,  has  a  tower 
adorned  with  singular  frescoes.  La  Feria,  the  street  passing  the  W.  side 
of  'this  church,  is  the  scene  of  a  busy  rag-fair  on  Thursday  ('La  Feria  del 
Jueves'),  especially  towards  its  S.  end. 

Between  the  two  former  gates,  the  Puerta  del  Sol  (PI.  B,  C,  1)  and 
the  Puerta  de  Cdi'doba  (PI.  B,  1),  and  to  the  N.W.  of  the  latter,  arc  pre- 
served two  fragments  of  the  ancient  •City  "Wall ,  with  imposing  towers 
and  a  low  breast-work  (barbacana)  on  the  outside.  The  city-walls  of 
Beville  had  once  a  circumference  of  upwards  of  10  M. ,  were  pierced  by 
12  gates,  and  were  strengthened  by  166  towers. 

^     To  the  N,  of  the  city,  outside  the  Puerto  de  la  Macarena  (tramway,  see 

P*  ^)'  which  was  modernized  in  1723,  lies  the  Hospital  Civil  (PL  A,  2), 

popularly  known  as  the  Hospital  de  las  Cinco  Llagas  ('of  the  five  wounds 

i^nrist )  ov  de   la  Sangre.    It  is  one  of  the  largest  institutions  of  the 
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kind  in  Europe,  the  S.  fajade  having  a  length  of  180  yds.  and  the  W.  facade 
of  170  yds.  The  hospital  was  founded  in  1500  by  Fadrique  Em-iquez  de 
Ribera  (p.  410),  in  the  Calle  de  Santiago,  and  was  transferred  in  1559  to 
the  present  building,  erected  by  Martin  Oainta  and  Herman  Ruiz.  It  was 
considerably  extended  in  1842.  The  Chuboh,  with  the  anna  of  the  Riberas 
and  a  relief  of  Caritas  ascribed  to  Pietro  TorHgiani  (?),  contains  eight,  ^ 
pictures  of  female  saints  by  Zurbaran,  an  Italian  Madonna  of  the  16th  cent.,  ^  . 
and  two  pictures  by  Roelas  (Apotheosis  of  St.  Hermenegild  and  Descent  of  <  } 
the  Holy  Ghost).  —  Farther  to  the  N.  are  the  large  Cementerio  de  San  ^  f 
Fernando y  used  by  Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  and  Protestants,  and  the  -^ 
former  convent  of  San  Jerdnimo,  vrith  the  English  Protestant  Cemetery  and  ^^ 
a  glass-factory.  ^* 

c.  The  Western  I  South -Western,  and  Soutli- Eastern  Farts  of    ^ 

the  City.  ^ 

From  the  N.  end  of  the  Calle  de  las  Sierpes  (p.  409)  the  Calle ^  ^ 
de  Campana  leads  to  the  Plaza  del  DuauB  db  la  Viotoeia  (PI.  ^* 
D,  4;  p.  86),  which  is  planted  with  orange-trees.    In  the  middla^-.^  • 
of  the  plaza  rises  a  Bronze  Statue  of  Velazquez ,  by  Susillo  (1892).  ^ 
On  the  S.  side  once  stood  the  large  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Medina  S 
Sidonia.    The  former  house  of  JheSolices  (^o.  7)  was  the  home  of  ^  .^,  ^ 
Oalderon's  'Medico  de  su  Honra'.   In  the  house  of  the  Tellos  (NoTS) ' 
is  said  to  have  lived  Sancho  Ortiz  de  la  Boela ,  the  hero  of  Lope 
da  Vega's  tragedy  *La  Estrella  de  Sevilla'.    No.  11,  formerly  the 
Palacio  del  MarauER  de.  ^^lo^^rea^  now  a  house  of  business,  has 
'^flne  pattO^,  staircases,  and  rooms.    I'he  plaza  Itself  was  the  scene  of 
many  tournaments  and  public  festivals,   as  well  as  of  bloody  frays 
between  the  hostile  families  of  Medina  Sidonia  and  Ponce  de  Leon. 

The  Calle  de  Amor  de  Dios,  forming  a  prolongation  of  the  Calle 
de  las  Sierpes,  and  the  Calle  de  TrajanOy  the  parallel  street  to  the 
W.,  beginning  at  the  Plaza  del  Duque  de  la  Victoria,  end  to  the  N. 
in  the  shady  but  little  frequented  Alameda  de  Hercules  (PI.  B,  3). 
At  the  S.  end  of  this  promenade  are  two  high  Roman  Oranite  Col- 
umns (comp.  p.  401),  placed  here  in  1574  and  bearing  statues  of  Her- 
cules and  Julius  Csssar.  The  Mcnuments  at  the  N.  end  axe  modern 
and  devoid  of  interest.  The  so-called  ^Veladas*  (p.  391)  are  cel- 
ebrated in  this  alameda. 

In  the  Calls  de  Santa  Clara  (No.  32),  to  the  W.  of  the  Ala- 
meda, lies  the  nunnery  of  Santa  Clara  (PI.  B,  4),  founded  by  St. 
Ferdinand  and  modernized  in  the  16-17th  centuries.  It  coirtains 
some  good  sculptures  by  Martinez  Montanis  (p.  lix).  The  Tporre 
d^e  DonFadrique^  a  late-Romanesque  (1252)  structure  in  the  convent 
garden,  belonged''  to  the  palace  of  Fadrique,  brother  of  Alfonso  X. 

The  large  gate  at  the  N.  end  of  this  street  belongs  to  the  nunnery 
of  Ban  Clemente  el  Keal  (PI.  A,  4),  also  founded  by  St.  Ferdinand 
and  largely  rebuilt  in  1770-71.  It  rose  over  the  ruins  of  the  Vtb- 
RagelfBtb  ar'Radjul?)j  the  former  residence  of  the  Beni  'Abbad 
(p.  395).  The  church ,  with  its  beautiful  artesonado  ceiling  and 
exquisite  azulejos  of  1588,  contains  statues  of  SS.  Bernard  and 
Benedict  ascribed  to  MontanU  (at  the  high-altar),  a  statue  of  Johi\ 
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the  Baptist  ascribed  to  Ocupar  Nuriez  Ddgado,  and  tlie  nnpretending 
mnral  monument  of  Maria  of  Portugal,  wife  of  Alfonso  XI. 

Opposite  the  S.  end  of  the  Calle  de  Santa  Clara  lies  the  church 
of  San  Lorenzo  (PI.  B,  0,  4),  containing  several  good  works  of  art. 
Among  these  are  an  Assumption  hy  Pacheeo;  a  Holy  Family  by 
Pedro  ViUegas  Marmolejo  (1620-97),  who  is  buried  here ;  a  statue 
of  St.  Lawrence  (1639)  and  four  reliefs  by  Montafiis  (at  the  high- 
altar),  and  a  figure  of  Our  Lord,  known  as  Nuestro  Seflor  del  Gran 
Poder,  by  the  same.  In  the  choir  is  an  old  marble. figure  of  tlie 
Virgen  del  Carmen  (14th  cent.) ;  and  adjacent,  on  the  N.  wall,  is  an 
old  mural  painting  of  Nuestra  Seftora  de  Roeamador  (p.  Ixil).  — 
From  the  Plaza  de  San  Lorenzo  the  Calle  de  Capuchinas  runs  to 
the  S.  to  the  pretty  Plaza  db  Gavidia  (PI.  0,  4),  with  its  Statue 
of  Lui9  Daois  (p.  94)  by  SusiUo. 


As  a  starting-point  for  our  walk  through  the  S.W.  quarters  of 
the  town  we  "may  select  the  small  Plaza  del  Paoipioo  (PI.  D,  4), 
with  its  orange-trees  and  large  hotels  (see  p.  387).  From  the  S.W. 
angle  of  the  plaza  we  follow  the  Calle  de  San  Pablo  (which  ends  at 
the  Triana  bridge,  p.  420)  as  far  as  the  church  of  Santa  Magdalena 
and  then  turn  to  the  right  into  the  Calle  de  Bailen.  From  this  in 
turn  we  again  diverge  to  the  right,  a  little  farther  on,  and  follow 
the  Calle  de  Miguel  de  Carvajal  to  the  Plaza  dbl  Musbo  (PI.  D,  5), 
in  the  middle  of  which  stands  a  Bronze  Statue  of  MwrUlo  by  Sabino 
Medinia,  cast  at  Paris  by  Eck  &  Durand  (1864).  On  the  N.  side  of 
this  plaza,  at  the  corner  of  the  Calle  de  San  Vicente,  lies  the  Eng- 
liah  Churi^  (see  p.  389).   On  the  W.  side  stands  the  Museum. 

The  *Miiieo  Frovineial  occupies  the  old  Convento  de  la  Merced, 
founded  by  St.  Ferdinand  in  1249.  It  includes  the  Academia  de 
Bellas  Artes  (established  1849),  the  Museo  ArqueoUfgico  (established 
1867),  and  the  Picture  OaUery.   Adm.,  see  p.  391. 

The  museum  originated  in  the  storm  that  raged  over  the  con- 
yents  in  1835,  when  Dean  Manuel  Ldpez  Cepero  contrived  to  collect 
the  best  conventual  paintings  under  the  protection  of  the  Cathedral 
Chapter.  The  archasological  treasures  were  almost  all  dug  up  at 
Italica  (p.  421).  Both  collections  are  small.  The  picture-gallery 
contains  only  about  200  paintings,  but  23  of  these  are  by  Murillo, 
including  some  of  his  most  celebrated  works.  Several  of  the  Murillos 
came  from  the  Capuchin  Convent  (PL  A,  B,  1),  which  was  destroyed 
in  1836.   There  are  also  ten  pieces  of  sculpture. 

We  traverse  a  small  patio  and  enter  the  larger  cloisters,  contain- 
ing the  Antiquitibs  (all  marked  with  descriptive  labels;  catalogue 
only  for  the  Roman  inscriptions).  These  include  fragments  of 
columns,  capitals,  tombstones,  well-heads,  amphora,  statues,  imper- 
ial busts,  azulejos,  and  Arabic  inscriptions.  From  the  front  wing 
of  the  cloisters  we  pass  to  the  right  into  the  Boom  of  the  Comi9i6n 
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de  Monumentos  Histdricos  y  ArtistieoSj  witK  a  fine  wooden  ceiling 
and  a  few  portraits  of  artists.  In  front  of  ns  is  the  Picture  Oallery, 

The  ♦OoiABCTioN  OP  Piotubbs  (re-arranged  in  1893 ;  catalogue 
in  preparation)  is  somewhat  unsatisfactorily  disposed  on  the  walls 
of  the  old  conyent>chnrch.  The  Murillos  are  all  in  the  naye.  — 
S.  wall  of  the  Nave.  Afonton^«,  Wooden  figure  of  St  Bruno ;  Valdis 
Leal^  1.  Conception,  2.  Assumption,  3.  Temptation  of  St  Jerome, 
4.  St.  John  leading  the  Maries  to  Mt.  Calvary,  13.  Betrothal  of  St 
Catharine,  6.  St.  Jerome  scourged  by  angels ;  *14.  Murillo,  Concep- 
tion. —  ♦IS.  MwriUoy  Virgin  and  Child,  known  as  the  Virgen  de  la 
Servilleta^  because  the  master  is  said  to  have  painted  it  for  the  cook 
of  the  Capuchin  monastery  on  a  napkin.  It  is  one  of  the  painter's 
best-known  works.  The  colours  are  so  thinly  laid  on  as  hardly  to 
conceal  the  texture  of  the  linen.  The  manner  in  which  the  white  dra- 
pery is  handled  is  very  characteristic,  —  MurillOj  16.  St  Augustine; 
i7.  Conception  (smallV,  18.  St  Felix  of  Oantalicio  with  the  Holy 
Child  (half-figure);  19.  SS.  Justa  andRufina  protecting  theGiralda 
in  a  storm;  ♦20.  Annunciation ;  21 .  SS.  Leander  and  Bonaventura  ' 
(finely  handled  drapery);  22.  St.  Antony  of  Padua  with  the  Holy  V^ 
Child.  —  44.  Roelaa,  St.  Anna  and  the  Virgin.  ;; 

End  Wall.  H6.  Roelas^  Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew,  one  of  the  m., 
painter's  masterpieces  (1568-1625);  Herrera  the  Elder,  46.  St  ^ 
Basil  with  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  51.  St.  Hermenegild;  59.  PabUr  ^ 
de  CispedeSy  Last  Supper.  ^ 

N.  WaU  (lower  row).    MuriUo,  23.  PietJi ;  24.  St  Peter  Nolasco   "^ 
kneeling  before  the  Virgin;  25.  St.  Augustine  and  the  Trinity; 
26.  Conception.  —  ♦♦27.  Murillo,  St.  FeUx  of  Cantalicio  holding  '^ 
the  Holy  Child  in  his  arms, .  of  the  best  period  of  the  master  and  ^ 
deemed  by  many  authorities  his  greatest  work.  It  is  painted  in  the  ^ 
so-called  eHUo  vaporoao,  —  JJg^.  JlfuriWo ,   St.  Thomas   of  Vil-  ^  j 
^lanueva  dlntTlbnting  alfftsr  Ii^his^ork^^^'wncli  Munllo'  himsQ!^ — 
^ rme JJor  excellence  *mi  cufl3So|^'^S£^j)i:^tral tASween.^^  -cCfttatiii  - 
foim  of  tlrcsatnf  and  the  commonplace  reftUam^of.  t^e  Jlfiggftwis 
very  finely  indicated^  —  Afwrttto-^   *5^.   Conception  (large)  j^SOT" 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds;  ♦SI.  The  crucified  Saviour  embracing 
St  Francis;  ^32.  St.  Antony  with  the  Holy  Child;  33.  St.  Augus- 
tine on  his  knees  before  the  Virgin  and  Child ;  34.  John  the  Baptist ; 
35.  Joseph  and  the  Infant  Jesus;  36.  Virgin  and  Child.  — N.  Wall 
(upper  row).    60,  61,  76.  Francisco  Pacheco ,  Legend  of  St.  Peter 
Nolasco ;  Juan  del  Castillo ,  77.  Visitation ,  78.  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  79.  Assumption,  80.  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  81.  Annun- 
ciation.   At  the  corner :   *P.   Torrigiani  (see  below).  Virgin  and 
Child,  a  group  in  terracotta. 

In  the  transepts  are  also  a  few  modern  pictures.  N.  Transept. 
*M,  Bamire^j  Execution  of  Alvaro  de  Luna  (p.  137);  Alcazar 
Tejedor,  The  First  Mass  (1887);  116.  MarUn  de  Vos,  Last  Judg  - 
ment;  121.  Zvrbaran,  La  Virgen  de  las  Cuevas,  with  Carthusian 
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monks  (p.  Ixxii).  —  **Pietro  Torrigiani^  Statue  of  St.  Jerome, 
fiom  the  Hieronymite  Convent  (p.  413),  modelled  in  terracotta 
(barfo  cocido)  and  coloured.  This  is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
gifted  Florentine  (b.  1470),  who  broke  Michael  Angelo's  nose  when 
they  were  fellow-students,  executed  the  splendid  monument  of 
Henry  VII.  in  Westminster  Abbey',  visited  Granada  in  the  hope 
of  a  similar  commission  (see  p.  340),  and  finally  died  at  Seville 
(1522)  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition.  The  saint,  kneeling  and 
half-naked,  gazes  with  deep-set  eyes  at  the  crucifix  in  his  left 
hand,  while  he  beats  his  breast  with  a  stone  held  in  the  other. 
The  fine  play  of  the  muscles  in  the  emaciated  yet  powerful  body, 
and  the  profoundly  thoughtful  expression  of  the  head  are  delineated 
in  a  most  masterly  fashion. — Solis^  Figures  of  Justice  and  Prudence. 

S.  Transept.  FiVjFiWo  Af ottoni,  Death  of  St.  Ferdinand ;  139.  Zur- 
baran,  St.  Hugo  with  Carthusian  monks  (el  Milagro  del  santo  voto); 
Frutetj  Virgin  and  Child,  Descent  from  the  Cross ;  SoUSj  Statues  of 
Courage  and  Temperance;  ^Montanis^  Wooden  figure  of  St.  Dom- 
inic, one  of  the  sculptor's  masterpieces. 

Choir.  Zurbaran,  123.  Holy  Child  making  a  crown  of  thorns; 
124.  Crucifixion;  126.  Christ  crowning  St.  Joseph;  126.St.Punzon. 
—  ^127.  Zwbaran,  Apotheosis  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  one  of  the 
chief  works  of  this  fertile  master.  At  the  top  are  Christ,  the  Ma- 
donna, St.  Paul,  and  St.  Dominic;  towards  the  middle  are  St.  Thomas 
and  the  four  Latin  Church  Fathers;  below  are  Charles  V.  andArchbp. 
Deza.  The  head  behind  the  emperor  is  believed  to  be  a  portrait  of 
Zurbaran.  The  picture  was  taken  by  the  French  from  the  Colegio 
de  Santo  Tomas,  but  was  afterwards  sent  back  from  Paris.  —  Ztw- 
bararhj  128.  St.  Louis  Beltram;  135.  St.  Bruno  before  the  Pope; 
137.  God  the  Father;  129,  133.  Crucifixion;  130.  St.  Francis. 
*MontanS8j  Wooden  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  (La  Virgen  de 
las  Cuevae)  and  John  the  Baptist. 

Old  Sacristy,  adjoining  the  S.  Transept.  149.  Alonso  Cano, 
Purgatory;  150.  Flemish  School^  Pieik. 

By  following  the  Callb  db  Alfonso  Docb  (PI.  D,  5;  fine  patio 

at  No.  17)  towards  the  W.  from  the  Plaza  del  Museo,  we  soon  reach 

the  site  of  the  Puerta  Real,  the  Ooles  Oate  of  the  Moors,  by  which 

St.  Ferdinand  entered  the  city  in  1248.    Here  we  have  a  view  of 

the  Rabida  Promenade  (PI.  D,  E,  5)  and  the  Estacidn  de  Cdrdoba 

(p.  387),  beyond  which  rolls  the  Guadalquivir,   crossed  by  the 

Huelva  Railway  Bridge  (1879)   and  a  new  bridge  leading  to  Triana 

and  La  Cartuja  (p.  420). 

The  Barrio  de  los  ffumeros  (PI.  C,  B,  5)  was  formerly  occupied  en- 
tirely by  gipsies.  Those  who  care  to  follow  the  neglected  promenade 
along  the  railway  to  the  suburb  of  Macarena  (p.  393)  may  still  stumble 
on  many  a  figure  that  looks  if  it  had  stepped  out  of  the  'Rinconete  y 
Cortadillo*  of  Cervantes  or  one  of  the  canvases  of  Murillo.  A  fine  view 
»8  enjoyed  of  the  unoccupied  right  bank  of  the  river  and  the  hills  above  it. 

We  follow  the  Rabida  towards  the  S.E.  and  turn  to  the  right 
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into  the  Oalle  de  los  Reyes  Oatolicos,  the  prolongation  of  the  Galle  de 
San  Pahlo  (p.  414).  This  brings  ns  to  the  Marina  (PI.  E,  F,  4,  5), 
with  the  harhour.  —  To  the  left  rises  the  large  Prison  (Cdrcel; 
PI.  E,  5),  with  its  azulejos  and  grated  windows,  which  often  appears 
in  the  picaresque  tales  and  dramas  of  Spain.  Farther  on  is  the 
huge  Plaza  de  Toros  (PI.  F,  4,  5;  p.  389),  and  still  farther  on  is 
the  Plaza  db  Atabazanas  (PI.  F,«  4) ,  occupying  the  site  of  the 
Moorish  wharf  and  adjoined  by  the  Hospital  de  la  Caridad ,  the 
Maestranza  or  Artillery  Arsenal,  and  the  Aduana. 

The  ^Hospital  de  la  Caridad  (PI.  F,  4;  adm. ,  see  p.  391; 
church  worth  visiting  in  bright  weather  only,  best  light  in  the  after- 
noon) is  now  an  infirmary  under  the  care  of  Sisters  of  Charity.  The 
original  building  (1598)  on  the  site  was  the  church  of  St  George, 
belonging  to  the  still  extant  Hermandad  de  la  Caridad,  the  special 
function  of  which  was  to  administer  the  last  services  to  those  con- 
demned to  death  and  to  provide  for  their  burial.  Miguel  de  Manara, 
a  Sevillian  Don  Juan  in  his  youth,  but  afterwards  converted  and  a 
friend  of  Murillo ,  had  the  church  rebuilt  by  Pineda  in  the  baroque 
style  (1661)  and  erected  the  hospital.  .  He  then  withdrew  to  his 
foundation  and  was  finally  buried  here  at  his  death  (1679).  His 
tomb  in  the  church  is  inscribed  ^cenizas  del  peor  hombre  que  ha 
habido  en  el  mundo'  ('the  ashes  of  the  werst  man  in  the  world'). 
Glazed  frames  in  the  Sala  de  Cahildo  contain  Mafiara's  and  Mu- 
rillo's  autograph-requests  to  be  admitted  to  the  Brotherhood,  the 
sword  and  death-mask  of  the  former,  and  portraits  of  the  Hermanos 
Mayores  ('Elder  Brethren  ).  The  facade  of  the  Caridad  is  adorned 
with  fayence  mosaics  from  designs  by  Murillo.  —  The  two  handsome 
Patios  contain  marble  statues  of  Misericordia  and  Caritas. 

From  the  first  court  we  pass  through  a  small  door  to  the  left  into  the 
Church,  which,  in  itself  of  no  interest,  contains  six  celebrated  **Pictuee8 
BY  MuEiLio,  painted  for  the  Caridad  in  1660-74.  On  the  side-wall  to  the 
left  is  the  Cuadro  de  las  Aguas,  known  as  La  Bed  (^Thirst').  Below  this 
is  the  Infant  Saviour.  Farther  on  are  the  Annunciation  and  San  Juan  de 
Dios  aided  by  an  angel  in  bearing  a  sick  man  into  the  hospital.  On  the 
right  side  hang  the  large  picture  of  Christ  feeding  iTieFive  Thousand^  known 
as  Pan  y  Feces,  and  the  Young  John  the  Baptist.  The  two  large  works  are 
hung  high  and  very  properly,  as  their  sketchy  and  broad  treatment  is 
calculated  for  being  seen  from  a  distance.  The  composition  of  the  ^Thirsf 
is  masterly  and  shows  that  Murillo  in  thi&  respect  also  is  on  the  highest 
level  of  his  art;  Hoses  stands  beside  the  rock,  from  which  the  water 
eushes,  while  the  parched  crowd  hastens  eagerly  to  partake.  In  the 
^Loaves  and  Fishes'*  the  landscape  is  treated  with  much  more  respect  than 
is  the  wont  of  Sevillian  masters.  *La  Sed'  is  widely  known  through 
Esteve's  engraving  (1889).     The  Laurent  photographs  are  good. 

At  the  W.  end  of  the  church  are  some  singular  paintings  by  Juan 
Valdds  Leal  (1680-91) ,  born  at  Cordova  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Art 
Academy  of  Seville  (p.  414).  Above  the  choir  is  the  Raising  of  the  Cross. 
On  the  wall  to  the  right  is  the  Triumph  of  Death ,  with  the  inscription 
Un  ietu  oculf.  To  the  left  are  the  Dead  Bodies  of  a  Bishop  and  a  Knight 
of  Calatrava,  with  the  inscription  ^Finis  gloria  mundf.  All  three  are 
painted  with  the  most  repulsive  realism,  but  at  the  same  time  with 
astonishing  brilliancy  of  colouring.  In  looking  at  the  dead  prelate,  Murillo 
is  reported  to  have  said  *Leal ,  you  make  me  hold  my  nose' ,    whereon 
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Leal  retorted,  ^Well^  you  bare  taken  all  the  flesh  and  left  me  nothing  bat 
the  bones'. 

The  high-altar  to  the  E.  has  a  relief  of  the  Deposition  in  the  Tomb, 
by  Pedro  Boldan. 

On  tlie  brink  of  the  Guadalquivir ,  at  the  S.  corner  of  the  Plaza 
de  Atarazanas,  rises  the  Torre  del  Oro  (PI.  G,  4),  originally  one 
of  the  towers  of  the  Moorish  Alcazar  (p.  397J  and  afterwards  used 
by  Pedro  the  Cruel  as  a  treastfre-house  and  prison.  It  is  now  the 
Capitanfa  del  Puerto,  The  dodecagonal  and  embattled  lower  sec- 
tion was  erected  by  Governor  8td  Ahu'l-Ald  in  1220,  under  the 
Almoliades.  The  upper  section  dates  from  the  Christian  period, 
and  the  balconied  windows  were  not  inserted  till  1760.  The  Moors 
named  it  Burdj  ad-Dhdhab,  or  golden  tower,  from  the  colour  of  its 
azulejos  and  in  contradistinction  to  the  silver  tower  (Torre  de  la 
Plata)  in  the  neighbouring  Calle  de  Ataranzas  (taken  down  in  1821). 
Most  of  the  sea-going  vessels  anchor  off  the  Torre  del  Oro. 

To  the  S.E.  lies  the  *Pa8eo  de  Cristina  (PI.  G,  3,  4),  a  prom- 
enade much  frequented  on  cool  summer-evenings.  Like  the  De- 
licias  (see  below) ,  it  was  laid  out  in  1830  by  Josi  Manuel  Arjona. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Paseo  de  Santelmo  (see  below)  are  the 
Jardinea  de  la  Puerta  de  Jerez  ^  with  the  Teatro  de  Eslava.  The 
gate  itself  has  been  taken  down. 

In  the  Pasbo  db  S-^ntblmo,  skirting  the  S.E.  side  of  the  Paseo 
de  Cristina,  stands  the  Palacio  de  Santelmo  (St.  Elmo ;  PL  G,  3 ; 
adm.,  see  p.  391 ;  entr.  on  theN.E.  side),  originally  erected  by  An- 
tonio Rodriguez  in  1734  as  a  naval  academy.  In  1849  it  became  the 
property  of  the  Due  de  Montpensier  (d.  1890),  son  of  Louis  Philippe 
and  brother-in-law  of  Isabella  II.,  and  afterwards  of  his  widow, 
the  Infanta  MaHa  Luiaa  (d.  1897).  The  palace  has  no  architectural 
interest  beyond  the  Jpfty  baroque  portal  on  th^  N.W.  front,  but  it 
should  be  visited  for  itTsumptuourriiternill  e/][UiplheuL  Most  of 
its  celebrated  treasures  of  art  have  lately  been  removed  to  San  Lti- 
car  de  Barrameda  (p.  426).  The  Jardin  del  Palacio  de  Santelmo 
(PI.  H,  3)  has  beautiful  trees,  grottoes ,  and  ornamental  plants.  At 
its  S.E.  end  are  statues  of  twelve  famous  Sevillians  by  Susillo. 

The  larger  half  of  the  Santelmo  Gardens  was  presented  to  the 
city  by  the  Infanta  Maria  Luisa  in  1893,  and  now,  under  the  name 
of  the  •Parque  Maria  Luisa  (PI.  H,  2,  3),  forms  one  of  the  most 
popular  public  resorts,  especially  in  spring.  Its  roses ,  camellias, 
and  oranges  make  a  splendid  show.  —  The  *Pa8eo  de  laB  Delicias 
(PI.  H,  3),  beginning  at  the  Fuente  de  Abanico  (*fan  fountain'), 
descends  along  the  river  to  the  S.W.  of  the  park.  This  promenade, 
which  is  always  frequented  on  fine  afternoons  by  numerous  carriages 
and  pedestrians,  ends  to  the  S.E.  in  a  ^rondel',  with  the  Villa 
Eugenia  and  the  Recreo  del  Paraiso  (p.  388).  A  little  to  the  left  is 
the  *Eritana  Restaurant,  with  a  pleasant  garden.  Beyond  the  rondel, 
and  close  to  the  river,  are  the  Hipddromo  (p.  390),  the  Cycling  Track, 
and  the  Tiro  de  Pichones  (for  pigeon- shooting). 
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We  return  towards  the  tawii  by  the  avenue  of  palms  het^roen 
the  Santelmo  Gardens  and  the  Parque  Maria  Luisa.  To  the  right 
extends  the  Prado  de  San  Sebastian  (PL  G,  1,  2),  the  scene  of  the 
Feria  (p.  391),  and  beyond  it  is  the  Estacidn  de  Cadiz  (p.  387); 
to  the  left  are  the  Artillery  Barracks,  built  on  to  the  Tobacco  Factory. 
The  Fibrica  de  Tab&cos  (PI.  G,  3;  adm.,  see  p.  391;  entr.  by 
the  large  gate  in  the  Calle  de  San  Fernando)  is  an  immense,  two- 
storied  baroque  building,  erected  by  Wandemburg  in  1757  at  a  cost 
of  9,000,000  p.  It  encloses  several  courts  and  its  sides  are  re- 
spectively 200  yds.  and  160  yds.  long,  so  that  it  covers  more  ground 
than  the  Cathedral  and  the  Court  of  Oranges.  It  is ,  however ,  only 
56  ft.  high.  On  the  portal  are  busts  of  Columbus  and  Fernando 
Cortes  and  several  reliefs ;  at  the  top  is  a  figure  of  Fame.  About 
5000  Cigarrera^  are  engaged  here  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco 
and  snuflf  (polvo  de  ^villa;  tabaco  de  fraile);  and  a  skilful  worker 
can  easily  finish  8-10  atados^  or  bundles  of  50  cigars,  daily.  The 
w^ork-rooms  are  very  badly  ventilated,  and  no  one  should  visit  the 
factory  for  pleasure  unless  he  can  ignore  dirt  and  evil  smells. 

We  now  follow  the  Pasbo  del  Pino  (PI.  G,fF,  2),  at  the  end 
of  which,  to  the  right,  are  the  large  Cuartel  de  CaballerCa  (cavalry 
barracks)  and  the  Matadero ,  'or  Public  Slaughter  House.  The  road 
diverging  to  the  right,  between  these  two  buildings,  leads  to  the 
busy  Barrio  de  San  Bernardo ,  where  there  is  a  large  Fundiei6n  de 
ArtillerCa  (PL  F,  1),  or  cannon-foundry.    . 

There  is  no  object  in  farther  following  the  somewhat  neglected 
promenade,  which  follows  the  line  of  the  old  city-wall  (p.  412). 
In  the  Paseo  de  Recared  is  the  Presidio  or  Penitentiary  (PI.  E,  1), 
in  the  buildings  of  an  old  Augustine  monastery,  the  church  of 
which  contains  tombs  of  the  Ponce  de  Leon  family  (p.  433). 

The  Galle  de  Oriente  (PI.  E,  1)  leads  across  the  Tagarete  and  the  rail- 
way to  the  Oruz  del  Campo.&  'humilladero''  or  chapel  in  the  form  of  a 
small  temple ,  erected  in  1482.  It  is  the  goal  of  the  'Route  de  Galvaire' 
mentioned  at  p.  410.  Here,  too,  are  seen  the  long  *Cafios  de  Carmona,  the 
ancient  Soman  aqueduct,  enlarged  by  the  Almohades  in  1172.  Like  the 
new  conduit,  constructed  by  an  English  company  in  1886,  this  aqueduct 
supplies  Seville  with  water  from  a  brook  near  AlcaU  de  Guadaira  (p.  422). 

If  we  turn  towards  the  town  at  the  Cavalry  Barracks  (see  above), 
we  at  once  enter  the  Juderia ,  or  former  Jews'  quarter ,  one  of  the 
oldest  parts  of  Seville.    The  church  of  Santa  Mabia  la  Blanca 

SPl.  E,  F,  2)  was  a  synagogue  down  to  1391  and  was  rebuilt  in  the 
7th  cent,  in  the  baroque  style.  Its  altar-piece  is  a  PietJt  by  Luis 
de  Vargas,  The  left  aisle  contains  a  much  darkened  Last  Supper  by 
Murillo ,  and  the  right  aisle  has  a  small  Ecce  Homo  by  Morales.  — 
In  this  quarter,  at  No.  7  Plaza  de  Alfaro  (PI.  F,  2),  is  Murillo'g 
House  (now  the  property  of  Don  Jacobo  L6pez  Cepero),  where  the 
great  painter  died  on  April  3rd ,  1682.  His  room  is  still  shown ; 
and  the  house  also  contains  some  good  paintings  by  Murillo ,  Mo  - 
rales  J  Rtbera,  Zurbaran^  and  other  masters.    The  frescoes  in  the 
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garden  are  probably  by  Vergara.  Murillo's  graTe  was  In  the  adja- 
cent oharch  of  Santa  Cruzj  which  has  been  torn  down;  the  site  is 
marked  by  a  small  monument 

d.  Triaaa  and  the  Bight  Bank  of  the  Gnadalquivir. 

The  Puente  dt  Triana  or  de  Isabel  Segunda  (PI.  F,  5),   an  iron 
bridge  constructed  in  1845-52,  a  little  below  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Moorish  bridge -of -boats,    connects  Seville  with  the  suburb   of 
Triana,  which  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir  and  is 
inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  the  lower  classes  and  gipsies.     Ad- 
joining the  bridge  is  the  Mercado  (PI.  F,  6),  which  affords  a  good 
view  of  Seville.    The  Calle  de  San  Jacinto,  with  the  same  axis  as 
the  bridge ,  intersects  the  suburb  from  N.E.  to  S.W.    It  is  the  ter- 
minus of  the  tramway  mentioned  at  p.  388.' —  By  keeping  to  the 
left,  we  reach  the  church  of  *Santa  Ana  (PI.  F,  G,  5),  a  building 
erected  by  Alfonso  the  Learned  in  the  Gothic-Mud^jar  style.    The 
retablo  of  the  high-altar  includes  15  paintings  by  Pedro  Campana 
(1548)  and  a  statue  and  reliefs  by  Pedro  Delgado.    The  aisles  con- 
tain other  paintings  by  Campana  and  AUjo  Fernandez ,  and  on  the 
trascoro  is  the  charming  Yirgen  de  la  Rosa  by  the  latter.    Between 
the  Capilla  de  Santa  Barbara  and  the  Cap.  de  Aiigustias  is  a  fine 
tomb  by  Francesco  Niculoso  (p.  411). 

Triana,  the  Roman  Trajana  and  the  Moorish  Yarayana,  has  from 
time  immemorial  been  the  .potters'  suburb  of  Seville.  According  to 
the  legend  SS.  Justa  and  Rulina,  who  were  martyred  on  account  ot 
their  refusal  to  sacrifice  to  the  Punic  Venus,  kept  a  small  potter's 
shop  here.  The  best  azulejos  in  the  churches  and  palaces  of  Seville 
were  made  at  Triana.  The  last  outpost  of  this  industry  is  now  to 
be  found  a  little  to  the  N.,  in  La  Cartuja  (PI.  B,  6),  a  secularized 
Carthusian  convent  dating  from  1401 .  The  English  firm  of  Pick- 
man  ^  Sons  founded  a  'Fabrica  de  Productos  Ceramicos'  here  in 
1839,  which  provides  the  whole  of  Spain  with  common  porcelain 
(agent  in  Seville,  Calle  de  Madrid  4).  The  factory  contains  a 
good  collection  of  old  Spanish  majolica.  The  ConverU  Chvrch  has  a 
fine  Mud^jar  portal.  The  interior  contains  some  remains  of  the 
baroque  silleria  and  a  Visigothic  inscription  relating  to  the  death  of 
St.  Hermenegild  (p.  394),  found  at  Alcala  de  Guadavia.  On  the 
wall  of  the  church  are  marked  the  heights  of  some  of  the  avenidas 
(comp.  p.  393),  from  which  Triana  suffers  still  more  than  Seville. 

The  new  bridge  (PI.  D,  E,  6)  is  mentioned  at  p.  414. 


e.  Excursions  ftom  Seville. 

1.  To  Italioa  (5  M.;  carr.  8-10  p.,  with  two  horses  15  p., 
bargaining  necessary).  From  the  suburb  of  Triana  we  follow  the 
Aracena  road,  leaving  the  Cartuja  to  our  right.  The  road,  generally 
very  dusty,  runs  towards  the  N.W. 
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33/4  M.  Santiponce,  a  poverty-stricken  village,  probably  named 
after  the  Visigothic  bishop,  8an  Geroncio.  It  contains  the  secularized 
convent  of  San  Isibobo  del  Oampo,  founded  in  1298  for  the  Cister- 
cians by  Alonso  Perez  de  Ouzman  (*£i  Bueno';  p.  377)  and  handed 
over  to  the  Hieronymite  Friars  In  1434.  The  buildings  are  now 
partly  used  as  a  factory.  The  cloisters,  once  famous  for  their  superb 
marble  columns,  have  recently  been  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The 
church  contains  a  fine  rotable  by  Montanis,  V7ith  statues  of  SS.  Je- 
rome and  Isidore  and  numerous  reliefs.  The  recumbent  figures  of 
Ouzman  El  Bueno  and  his  wife  Dona  Maria  Alfonso  Coronel,  on 
their  tombs,  are  also  by  Mordants.  Adjacent  is  the  tomb  of  Dona 
Urraca  Os6rio,  mother  of  Juan  de  Albar  de  Guzman,  who  was  burned 
by  order  of  Pedro  the  Cruel.  At  her  feet  rests  her  devoted  waiting- 
woman  Leonora  Dabalo,  who  threw  herself  into  the  flames  that  were 
consuming  her  mistress.  —  At  a  venta,  at  (8/4  M.)  the  end  of  the 
village,  the  road  to  (V2  M.)  Italica  diverges  to  the  left. 

Italica  may  also  be  reached  by  a  short  walk  from  Cama9  (p.  423),  on 
the  railway  to  Huelva. 

Italica  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  hills  sheltering  Seville 
on  the  W.  (^see  p.  392),  near  the  Cala^  a  tributary  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir which  perhaps  occupies  the  ancient  bed  of  the  latter  stream. 
ScipioAfricanus  founded  the  town,  on  the  site  of  the  Iberian /8ancio», 
as  a  refuge  for  his  veterans.  *Scipio  milites  omnes  vulneribus  de- 
biles  in  unam  urbem  compulit,  quam  ab  Italia  Italicam  nominavit' 
(Appian).  It  was  at  first  an  independent  municipium,  and  after- 
wards a  colonia  directly  subject  to  Rome.  As  the  birthplace  of  three 
Roman  emperors  (Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Theodosius)  Claudicvn  says 
of  it  ^haec  general  qui  cuncta  regenV.  The  place,  named  Tdlika  by 
the  Moors  and  afterwards  Sevilla  la  Vieja,  was  absorbed  by  New 
Seville,  for  which  it  long  served  as  a  quarry. 

The  road  leads  direct  to  the  Roman  Amphitheatre  (fee  to  the 
keeper  1/2-I  P-)*  "^^^  upper  part  of  the  structure  is  very  dilapidated, 
especially  the  tiers  on  the  N.  side ;  but  the  corridors,  the  dens  for  the 
vdld  beasts,  and  other  features  can  still  be  made  out.  The  guide  also 
shows  the  niche  which  is  said  to  have  contained  the  statue  of  Julius 
CsBsar  mentioned  at  p.  413.  The  hill  a  little  to  the  N.  commands 
an  extensive  view  of  the  fertile  campiiia,  La  Algaba  (p.  392)  and 
the  Sierra  Morena(N.E.),  the  high-lying  Oarmona(E.),  and  Seville, 
backed  by  the  Sierra  de  Mor6n  (S.E.).  —  A  little  to  the  W.  lies 
the  Casa  de  los  Banos^  with  reservoirs  supplied  by  Hadrian's  Aque- 
duct of  Tejada  (26  M.  long). 

In  Oliv&rei  (abont  9  M.  from  Santiponce  and  a  little  nearer  San 
Lucar  la  Mayor,  p.  423)  the  painter  Roelas  died  in  1625  in  the  office  of 
eanon.  The  church  contains  a  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  a  Nativity,  an 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  a  Death  of  St.  Joseph  by  him,  and  also  a 
figure  of  the  Saviour  by  MtmtaSU*. 

For  Caitilleja  de  la  Cuetta^  San  Juan  d»  Axnal/araehe,  and  Son  Mear 
la  Mayor^  see  p.  423. 

2.  Fbom  Sbvillb  to  Cabmona,  27  M.,  rail,  in  2  hrs.  (two  trains 
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dally ;  fares  4 p.  60  c,  3  p.,  1  p.  76  c. ;  return  6  p.  60,  4  p.  60,  2  p. 
76  c).  As  far  as  (9i/2  M.)  Alcald  de  Quadaira  four  trains  dally  (ca. 
1/2  l^i- ;  fares  1  p.  90 ,  1  p.  30,  80  c. ;  return  3  p.,  2  p.  26,  1  p. 
50  c).  The  trains  start  from  the  Estacidn  de  Cadiz.  —  Oarmona  is 
also  the  terminus  of  the  branch-railway  from  Quadajoz  (p.  304}. 

Alcal4  de  Guadaira,  the  chief  intermediate  station,  is  a  town 
of  7300  inhab.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ouadaira.  It  is  popularly 
known  as  Alcald  de  los  Panadores  (^Bakers'),  because  of  its  200  mills 
(atahonasjj  driven  by  water  or  mule-power,  which  supply  Seville 
with  its  bread.  The  decayed  Moorish  Castle^  taken  by  St.  Ferdinand 
on  Sept.  28th,  1246,  contains  subterranean  grain-magazines  (maz- 
morras;  p.  267)  and  several  cisterns  (aljibes).  The  Torre  Mocha  was 
added  by  the  Spaniards.  The  small  church  of  San  Miguel  was  origin- 
ally a  mosque.  The  churches  of  San  Sebastidn  and  Santiago  contain 
paintings  by  Pacheco.  The  altar  of  the  church  of  the  Convento  de  las 
Marias  has  six  reliefs  by  Montail^s.  At  the  Molino  de  la  Mina  begins 
the  old  aqueduct  of  Seville,  the  first  part  of  which  is  underground, 
while  farther  on  it  is  continued  by  the  Canos  de  Carmona  (p.  419). 

Carmona  (^El  Beatavranti  Plaza  de  San  Fernando,  unpretend- 
ing), the  Roman  Carmo  and  the  KarmUna  of  the  Moors,  an  ancient 
town  with  16,800  inhab.,  has  been  Spanish  since  Sept.  2l8t,  1247, 
but  still  preserves  a  half-Moorish  character.   It  occupies  the  summit 
of  a  ridge  rising  high  over  the  fertile  vega  to  the  E.,  watered  by 
the  Corbones,  and  the  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir  on  the  N.W.  Ita 
annual  Feria  (April  22nd)  is  much  frequented.  —  From  the  Seville 
railway-station,  II/2  M.  below  the  town  (omn.  60  c),  we  enter  it  by 
a  massive  Moorish  Gateway .    The  church  of  San  Pedro  has  a  tower 
resembling  the  Giralda  (p.  400).    Adjoining  the  Moorish  patio  of 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  lies  the  small  Museum  of  the  Archaeolog- 
ical Society,  including  gigantic  fossil  oysters  and  other  prehistoric 
objects,  and   Roman   and  Moorish   antiquities  (catalogue  60  c). 
Among  the  Roman    remains  are  several  fine  portrait-heads  and 
mosaics  from  the  necropolis  (see  below).   The  loftily  situated  Alcd- 
zar  has  a  beautiful  Moorish  portal.   The  towers  command  a  view  of 
the  whole  plain  of  Andalusia,  extending  on  the  N.  to  the  Sierra 
Morena,  on  the  S.  to  the  Serrania  de  Ronda  (p.  369).    On  the  road 
to  Cordova  there  is  an  interesting  Renaissance  Gate,  the  lower  part 
of  which  dates  from  the  old  Roman  days. 

To  the  W.  of  the  town  lies  the  Roman  *Necsopolis,  discovered  in 
1881  and  explored  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Qeorge  Bontor^  an 
English  painter  (tickets  of  admission,  1  p.  each,  obtained  at  Calle  de 
San  Pedro  47,  below  the  Moorish  gate).  The  tombs  are  arranged  in  groups 
over  the  hillside.  The  sepulchral  chambers  are  excavated  in  the  rock 
and  reached  by  vertical  shafts.  All  of  them  contain  niches  for  the  ciner- 
ary urns,  and  many  of  them  seem  to  have  been  connected  with  mausolea 
above  ground.  Some  still  retain  the  cement-ground  for  the  (vanished) 
Rf]**??^**  f  ^®^  o'  ^^^  tombs  have  large  vestibules,  with  triclinia  for 
aff«,  o  ®*'®*^  l>anquets.  The  finest  is  the  Triclinio  del  El^anU,  named 
aiier  a  Btone  elephant  (a  symbol  of  long  life)  at  the  entrance. 
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44.  From  Seville  to  Hnelva.  La  Rabida.  Palos.  Rio 

Tinto  Mines. 

68  M.  Rail  WAT  (two  trains  daily)  in  4-41/2  hrs.  (fares  13  p.  95,  10  p.  76, 
6  p.  65  c).    Trains  start  from  the  Estacidn  de  Cdrdoba  (p.  387). 

Seville,  see  p.  387.  —  The  train  crosses  the  Guadalquivir  by 
an  iron  bridge.  —  II/4  M.  Triana  (p.  420).  —  3  M.  Camas^  which 
is  about  11/4  M.  from  Italica  (p.  42i),  is  also  the  best  starting- 
point  for  a  visit  to  the  high-lying  Castilleja  de  la  Cnesta,  which 

affords  an  admirable  view  of  Seville. 

ffemdn  Cort4s^  born  at  Medellin  (p.  455)  in  1485,  died  at  Castilleja  on 
Dee.  2nd,  1547.  His  bones  were  first  interred  in  the  Convent  of  San 
Isidore  at  Santiponce  but  now  rest  in  Mexico.  The  house  in  which  he 
died  (No.  66  Calle  Real)  is  now  royal  property ;  it  contains  some  views 
of  Mexico  and  other  pictures,  and  a  few  twigs  of  the  tree  near  the  City 
of  Mexico,  under  which  Cortes  passed  the  'noche  triste'  (see  Baedeker"* 
United  State*).  —  From  Castilleja  we  may  go  on  to  — 

Ban  Juan  de  Aznalfarache  (p.  ^25),  the  Moorish  Hitn  al-FaradJ^  on 
the  Guadalquivir.  Under  the  Romans  as  Julia  Conttantia^  and  under  the 
Goths  as  0$tety  it  was  the  key  of  the  river.  The  high -lying  convent 
church  of  San  Juan  has  a  font,  which  fills  itself  miraculously  with  water 
in  Passion  Week.    The  village  is  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Sevillians. 

8  M.  Salteras,  the  Roman  Paesula,  is  the  station  for  those  who 
wish  to  take  part  in  the  Romeria  of  Torrijos  (see  p.  391).  —  12  M. 
Villanueva  del  Ariscal.  —  15M.  San  LUcar  la  Mayor  is  an  attractive 
little  town  in  the  district  called  by  the  ancients  the  'Garden  of  Her- 
cules'. Its  most  interesting  features  are  the  Puerta  del  Sol  and  a 
tiled  Moorish  tower  resembling  the  Giralda  (p.  400).  About  7  M. 
to  the  N.  lies  Olivdres  (p.  421).  —  16  M.  BenacaziSn.  At  (21 V2  M.) 
Aznalcdzar  we  cross  the  Guadiamar^  a  tributary  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir. —  251/2  M.  Huivar;  28V2  M.  Carridn  de  los  Cespedes;  32  M. 
Escacena;  39  M.  Villalba  delAlcor;  43  M.  La  Palma  del  Condado, 
in  a  wine-growing  district;  45  V2  ^-  Villarrasa. 

49  M.  Kiebla,  the  Roman  Iliplay  lies  on  the  Rio  Tinto  and  has 
the  remains  of  an  old  castle  and  walls,  as  well  as  some  interesting 
Moorish  houses.  The  narrow-gauge  line  to  the  Rio  Tinto  Mines 
p.  424)  diverges  here.  —  The  railway  now  follows  the  Rio  Tinto  all 
the  way  to  Huelva.  From  (60  M.)  San  Juan  del  Puerto,  at  the  head 
of  the  Tinto  estuary,  a  branch-railway  runs  to  (16*/2  M.)  Zalamea. 

68  M.  Hnelva.  —  Hotels.  Hotel  Madrid;  Albion  Hotel  (English  land- 
lord) 5  Hot.  de  lag  Cuatro  Jiaciones;  Fonda  del  Nuevo  Mundo.  —  Qeorge  WakelWi 
English  Restaurant. 

British  Vice-Consul,  E.Diaz.  —  TT.  S.  Oonsular  Agent,  JohnR.  Catlin 
(also  Lloyd's  Agent).  —  Dr.  Mackay,  English  physician.  —  English  Church 
Service  in  the  Calle  del  Duque  de  la  Victoria. 

Huelva,  the  ancient  Onuba,  a  thriving  town  of  18,000  inhab. ,  and 
the  capital  of  a  province  of  its  own  name,  is  favourably  situated  on 
an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Rio  Tinto  and 
the  Odiel.  Its  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  fishing  and  the  making  of 
esparto  matting,  but  its  prosperity  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  shipping  port  for  the  ores  of  the  Rio  Tinto  and  Tharsis  mines. 
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Wine  is  also  exported.  Huelva  is  well-built,  and  its  climate  makes 
it  an  admirable  winter-resort.  The  Roman  Aqueduct,  for  centuries  in 
ruins,  has  recently  been  repaired  and  now  supplies  tbe  town  with 
water.  Two  large  Piers  have  been  constructed  for  the  shipping  trade. 
From  Huelva  an  excursion  may  be  made  by  small  boat  (2-3  hrs.) 
to  La  Rabida  and  Palos.  —  The  Franciscan  convent  of  Santa  Maria 
la  Babida,  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  heathen  temple,  stands  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Tinto,  overlooking  its  mouth.  Its  main  in- 
terest is  derived  from  its  connection  with  Columbus,*  and  it  is  now 
preserved  as  a  national  monument. 

Columbus  seems  to  bave  first  visited  the  convent  in  1485,  on  his  first 
arrival  in  Spain,  when  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  young  monk  Frctjf 
Antonio  Marchena^  who  listened  eagerly  to  his  schemes  and  undertook  the 
care  of  his  son  Diego.  In  1491  the  disappointed  Columbus  again  repaired 
to  La  Babida  to  reclaim  his  son  before  setting  sail  for  France.  Fortun- 
ately, however,  Fray  Juan  Perez^  the  prior  of  the  monastery  and  once 
confessor  to  Queen  Isabella  of  Castile,  recotmized  the  folly  of  allowing 
Columbus  to  leave  Spain,  set  off  at  once  to  use  his  influence  with  Isabella, 
then  in  the  camp  before  Granada,  and  persuaded  her  to  recall  the  illustrious 
Genoese  and  give  him  another  hearing  at  court  (comp.  p.  331).  —  A 
reproduction  of  the  monastery  of  La  Babida  was  erecteid  in  1893  at  the 
World's  Fair  of  Chicago,  and  may  still  be  seen  in  that  city,  where  it  is 
now  used  as  a  sanatorium  for  children  and  their  mothers. 

A  row  of  1  hr.  up  the  Rio  Tinto  brings  ua  to  the  small  harbour 
of  PalOB  de  la  Frontera,  also  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  It  was 
from  this  port  that  Columbus  sailed  on  Aug.  3rd,  1492,  on  his 
voyage  of  discovery  with  his  three  small  vessels ,  the  Santa  Maria, 
the  Pinta,  and  the  Nina,  Here  he  landed  again  on  Mar.  i5th,  1493, 
having  discovered  the  New  World.  Cortes  also  landed  at  Palos  in 
1528  after  his  conquest  of  Mexico.  Palos  is  now  an  insignificant 
village. 

Fbom  Hublva  to  Minas  de  Bio  Tinto,  62  M.,  narrow-gauge  railvi^ay 
in  4»/4hrs.  (fares  Up.  70,  7  p.  90,  4  p.  90c.).  —  The  railway  diverges  at 
NUbla  (p.  423)  from  that  to  Seville  and  runs  to  the  N.  along  the  Bio 
Tinto.  The  old  town  of  (52  M  )  Mina$  de  Bio  Tinto  is  close  to  the  mines, 
and  visitors  provided  with  an  introduction  will  find  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing accommodation.  There  are  also  three  or  four  separate  villnges  for 
the  miners,  one  of  which  is  devoted  to  Englishmen  and  has  an  English 
chapel.  The  Bio  Tinto  Mines  are,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  copper 
mines  in  existence.  They  were  probably  worked  by  ttie  Phoenicians  and 
were  certainly  known  to  the  Romans,  of  whose  presence  traces  still  exist. 
Between  the  Roman  period  and  172D,  when  they  were  leased  to  a  Swede 
namBd  Wolters,  the  mines  were  little  exploited.  Their  real  importance 
in  modern  times  began  in  1872,  when  they  were  acquired  from  the  Spanish 
government  by  a  syndicate  of  London  and  Bremen  capitalists,  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  4,000,0001.  The  mines  occupy  an  enormous  area,  and  a  district 
of  ahout  8  sq.  M.  is  covered  with  heaps  of  slag  and  refuse,  while  vege- 
tation has  been  killed  for  many  miles  around.  The  ore,  wiiich  is  found 
near  the  surface,  is  iron  pyrites,  containing  about  60  per  cent  of  sulphur 
and  3-4  per  cent  of  copper.  Upwards  of  one  million  tons  of  ore  are  raised 
annually,  producing  20,000  tons  of  copper^  the  greater  part  is  sent  to 
England  for  treatment,  but  large  quantities  are  also  calcined  on  the  spot 
The  district  is  inhabited  by  about  12,000  people,  of  whom  10,000  are  em. 
ployed  in  the  mines  or  on  the  railways.  There  are  60  M.  of  railway  in 
tne  mines,  ahove  and  below  ground.  Comp.  *Spain  of  To-Day\  by  W.  R, 
Z'aw«on  (Blackwood  *  Sons  5  1890). 
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Another  mineral  railway  connects  Huelva  with  the  Mine*  of  ThAtais, 
30  M.  to  the  N.W.  These  were  also  worked  by  the  Phoenicians  and 
Romans  and  have  recently  been  again  exploited  with  the  aid  of  British 
capllal.  The  name  has  probably  some  connection  with  the  Biblical  Tarshish 
(comp.  p.  294). 

Huelva  is  also  connected  by  railway  with  (112  M.)  Zafra  and  (153  M.) 
Jferida;  comp.  p.  459.  —  Steamers  ply  between  Huelva,  Cadiz  (p.  434), 
and  Malaga  (p.  321. 

^      45.  From  Seville  to  Cadiz. 

a.  By  Steamer  vi&  San  Liicar  de  Barrameda. 

The  large  DespSea  Steahxbs  ply  only  once  a  week  from  Seville  to 
Cadiz  direct  (ca.  8  hrs.))  ^nd  their  days  and  hours  of  departure  may  be 
ascertained  from  Antonio  Millan,  Calle  Duque  de  la  Victoria  2,  duplicado. 
—  The  small  Biveb  Steamers  mentioned  at  p.  387  ply  twice  weekly  to 
San  Mcwr  de  Barrameda  (61  M.,  in  ca.  5  hrs.).  From  San  L<icar  a  Railway 
runs  to  (47  M.)  Cadiz  vi&  Jerez  (p.  428),  and  another  and  somewhat  shorter 
line  via  Chipiona  and  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria  (p.  432).  —  The  passage  from 
the  river  to  the  Ocean  beyond  San  Liicar  and  also  the  rest  of  the  sea- 
voyage  are  very  imposing ,  and  the  view  of  Cadiz  from  the  sea  is  very 
Ane.  On  the  other  band,  the  railway -journey  round  the  interesting  Bay 
of  Cadiz  is  also  very  charming.  Bad  sailors  will  prefer  the  land-journey 
in  spring  or  autumn,  but  the  sea  is  usually  quite  calm  in  summer. 

The  steamer  follows  the  winding  course  of  the  Guadalquivir  in 
a  general  S.  direction.  To  the  left  He  the  Delicias  (p.  418)  and  the 
Race  Course i  to  the  right  is  the  suburb  of  Triana.  A  little  farther 
on  is  San  Juan  de  Aznalfarache  (p.  423).  To  the  right  is  a  hilly 
district ;  to  the  left,  farther  on,  stretches  the  interminable  level  of 
the  Marismas  or  salt-marshes  (p.  427).  In  the  distance,  to  the  left, 
are  seen  Dos  Hermanas  (p.  427)  and  Utrera  (p.  427).  On  the  right 
bank,  amid  orange-groves,  lie  Oelves  and  Cilia.  The  latter,  once 
a  Roman  potters'  town,  is  still  celebrated  for  its  'tinajas*.  It  is  the 
goal  of  the  small  local  steamer  mentioned  at  p.  387.  CJoria  is  ad- 
joined hy  Mertina  and  the  fishing-village  of  Puebla  junto  d  Coria. 

The  river  divides  into  the  Brazos  (arms)  de  Este,  del  MediOy  and 
de  la  Torre,  which  form  the  Isla  Mayor  (right)  and  the  Isla  Menor 
(left)  among  the  marismas.  The  former,  naLmed  Kaptal  by  the  Moors, 
is  now  used  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton  (algoddn).  La  Cortadura  or 
Canal  de  San  Fernando,  cut  through  the  Isla  Menor,  abridges  the 
voyage  by  11  M.  The  Corta  de  los  Jerdnimos  saves  10  M.  more. 
The  steamer  follows  the  Brazo  del  Medio ,  which  unites  with  the 
Brazo  del  Este  below  the  Isla  Menor  and  assumes  the  name  of  Brazo 
de  Tarfia,  The  scenery  is  very  desolate,  animated  only  by  an  occa- 
sional herd  of  bulls  or  a  flock  of  wildfowl.  On  the  distant  foot-hills 
to  the  left  lie  Las  Cabezas  de  San  Juan  (p.  428),  Lebrija  (p.  428), 
and  Trebujena  (p.  428).  Farther  on,  the  Brazo  de  Tarfla  unites  with 
the  Brazo  de  la  Torre  or  W.  branch,  a  little  above  the  point  where 
the  three  provinces  of  Seville,  Cadiz,  and  Huelva  (right  bank)  meet. 
The  river  here  is  2  M.  wide,  and  the  banks  are  covered  with  pines. 
The  water  is  already  brackish.  On  both  sides  are  extensive  salt-pans 
(salinas;  p.  433),  with  narrow  water-channels  (canos). 
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After  a  long  interval  appears  Bonanza^  a  small  towa  ou  the  left 
bank,  named  after  the  chapel  of  the  Virgen  de  la  Bonanza  (*good 
weather') ,  erected  by  the  S.  American  Company  of  Seville.  The 
strand  of  Bonanza  is  celebrated  by  Cervantes,  in  'La  Ilustre  Fregona'. 
as  the  resort  of  smugglers,  pirates,  and  other  ruffians.  Bonanza  is 
the  starting-point  of  the  under-mentioned  railway  to' Jerez,  and  is 
about  2^2  M.  from  San  Lucar.  To  the  N.  stretches  the  Algaida 
(Arab.  *desert');  the  river-bank,  with  its  Annes  (arent^a  voladerasj 
and  marismas,  has  now  all  the  characteristics  of  a  sea-beach.  On 
the  other  side  are  the  Punta  del  MaUmdar,  and  the  end  of  the  Arencu 
Oordaa,   a  chain  of  dunes  running  to  the  N.W.  as  far  as  La  Rdbida, 

61  M.  San  Liicar  de  Barrameda  (Fonda  BalUsteros),  a  tovm  of 
20,700  inhab.,  situated  amid  the  dunes  and  named  in  honour  of 
St.  Luke,  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  exporting  sherry,  manzanilU, 
and  other  wine.   It  was  taken  from  the  Moors  in  1264  and  granted 
to  the  father  of  Guzman  el  Bueno  (p.  377),  but  did  not  become  of 
importance  until  after  the  discovery  of  America.   The  Portuguese 
mariner  FemSo  de  MagalhSes  (Magellan)  sailed  from  this  port  in 
1519  lor  his  journey  round  the  world,  with  an  expedition  fitted  out 
at  Seville.    The  town  is  protected  by  forts  and  possesses  many  villas 
with  orange-groves  and  palms.    Its  admirable  sea-baths  are  much 
frequented  by  the  Sevillians.    The  only  'sights'  are  the  Hospital  of 
8t,  Oeorge^  founded  for  English  seamen  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1517, 
and  the  Palace  of  the  Duchesse  de  Montpensier,  with  its  celebrated 
treasures  of  art.  —  The  sand-hills  are  covered  with  vines,  said  to 
have  been  originally  imported  from  the  Rhineland,  and  produce  the 
excellent  Manzanilla  wine.    On  the  landward  side  the  town  is  shel- 
tered by  a  pine-wood.  A  fine  ocean-view  is  enjoyed  towards  theW. 

Fbom  Bonanza  and  San  LOcab  to  Jebez,  157s  M.,  railway  (four  trains 
daily)  in  about  1  hr.  (fares  8  p.  75,  2  p.  -40,  i  p.  45  c).  —  The  line  run* 
towards  the  8.E.  9  H.  Las  Tablas.  At  (lAi/z  H.)  Alcubilla  it  intersects  the 
S.  spurs  of  the  sandstone  range  of  the  Sierra  de  San  CHtidbal.  —  Ifi^/iM. 
Jerez^  see  p.  428. 

Fbom  San  L^jgar  to  Pdebto  de  Santa  Mabia,  24  M.,  railway  (two 
trains  daily)  in  about  iVs  hr.  —  The  line  follows  the  coast  to  the  l^.W. 
to  (51/2  M.)  Torre  de  CMpt'ona^  with  a  large  lighthouse,  the  light  of  which 
is  visible  for  a  distance  of  23  nautical  miles ,  and  with  a  ehapel  of  the 
Virgen  de  la.Begla^  the  black  wooden  image  of  which  is  held  in  great 
veneration  by  mariners.  —  The  line  now  runs  to  the  S.E.,  skirting  the  sea. 
Beyond  (9  M.)  La  Ballena  it  passes  the  Ptmta  de  Candor.  —  141/2  M.  Rota, 
a  town  of  7800  inhab.,  pleasantly  situated  at  the  S. W.  end  of  the  spacious 
Bay  of  Cadiz,  the  shores  of  which  are  inhabited  by  about  200,000  people. 
Rota  is  the  vegetable  market  of  <3adiz  and  produces  a  dark-red  wine 
(vino  tintillo),  used  in  England  for  sacramental  purposes  under  the  name 
of  Tent  Wine.  —  Farther  on  we  see  to  the  right  the  forts  of  La  PwUiUa 
and  Santa  Catalina;  in  the  distance  are  the  white  houses  of  Cadiz.  — 
24  M.  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria  (p.  482). 

Beyond  San  Lucar  the  steamer  crosses  the  bar  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir. To  the  right,  on  the  Arenas  Gordas,  rises  the  Torre  de  San 
Jacinto.  On  arriving  oflf  the  Torre  de  Chipiorui,  the  steamer's  course 
is  changed  to  the  S.E.    Beyond  the  Punta  de  Candor  and  the  small 
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town  of  Rota  (p.  426)  we  obtain  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Bay 
of  Cadiz,  with  the  above-named  foits  on  its  N.  side.  At  its  head 
are  the  Tiocadero  and  San  Fernando  (p.  433).  Cadiz  itself  rises  to 
the  S.E.,  a  dazzlingly  white  vision,  like  'a  castle  in  mid-ocean*. 
The  steamer  leaves  the.  reefs  of  Las  Fuercas  and  Los  Cochinos 
(p.  436)  to  the  right  and  anchors  in  the  open  roads  of  Cadiz  (p.  434). 

b.  By  Bailway  vik  Utrera  and  Jeriz. 

95  M.  Railway  (two  ordinary  trains  daily)  in  4V4-5  hrs.  (fares  18  p.  20, 
13  p.  85  c.  8  p.).  The  express  leaving  Seville  on  Taes.,  Thurs.,  A  Sat. 
Csee  p.  300)  takes  Sy^  hrs.  There  are  also  local  trains  between  Seville 
and  Ulrera  and  between  Jertz  and  Cadiz.  The  trains  start  at  the  E»taei6n 
de  Cadiz  (p.  387);  there  is  a  railway-restaurant  at  Utrera.  —  Beyond  Jerez 
the  best  views  are  to  the  right. 

SevUUj  see  p.  387. The  line  runs  to  the  S.E.,  through  an 

exuberantly  fertile  district  of  oranges,  olives,  and  pomegranates, 
intermixed  with  patches  of  heath  and  palmetto-scrub  (p.  227).  The 
train  crosses  the  Ouadaira.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Guadalquivir 
rise  the  heights  of  San  Juan  de  Aznalfarache  (p.  423)  and  Coria 
(p.  425).  —  9  M.  Dos  Htrmana^^  with  the  attractive  country-villas 
of  the  Sevillians.  To  the  S.E.  are  the  hills  of  Moron  (p.  387),  the 
Sierra  de  Algodonales,  and  the  lofty  steeple  of  Utrera. 

197-2  M.  Utrera  (Ledn  de  Oro;  Fonda  del  Santisimo;  Rail.  Re- 
stawrant),  a  well-to-do  town  with  13,400  inhab.,  mainly  engaged  in 
agriculture,  cattle-rearing,  and  sheep-breeding.  During  the  time 
of  the  wars  between  the  Spaniards  and  Moors,  and  even  later, 
Utrera  was  such  an  asylum  for  fugitives  from  justice  as  to  give  rise 
to  the  saying  ^matale  y  vete  d  Utrera'  ('kill  him  and  go  to  Utrera'). 
The  principal  church  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Mesa  or  de  la  Asuncidn 
has  a  conspicuous  tower  of  the  18th  cent,  and  contains  the  tomb  of 
Diego  Ponce  de  Leon.  In  the  church  of  Santiago  is  preserved  one 
of  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  for  which  Judas  betrayed  his  Lord. 
Outside  the  town  is  the  Ccnvento  de  los  Mimimos^  where  a  church 
festival  and  feria  mentioned  at  p.  391  take  place  in  honour  of  the 

Virgen  de  la  Consolacion. 

From  Utrera  to  Cordova  vi&  Marchena  and  Ecija^  see  p.  319}  to  Boha- 
dilla  via  Marchena  and  La  Roda^  fee  B.  42. 

Beyond  Utrera  the  landscape  changes  its  character.  The  train 
descends  to  the  S.W.,  crossing  the  Arroyo  de  la  Antigua^  to  the 
plain  of  the  Guadalquivir,  which  it  reaches  at  (27  M.)  Alcantarillas. 
.  Near  the  station  we  see  to  the  right  the  Roman  bridge,  with  its 
towers,  and  (In  the  distance)  Palacios.  The  small  river,  which 
farther  on  forms  a  caiio  (p.  425)  of  the  marismas,  is  the  Salado  de 
Mordn,  Farther  on  the  line  intersects  several  mountain  -  spurs, 
affording  a  good  insight  into  the  character  of  this  singular  district. 

The  plain  of  the  Onadalquivir  below  Utrera  forms  a  Mariema,  or  saline 
allavial  district,  25  M.  long  and  10  M.  broad.  In  winter  it  is  a  marsh, 
in  sammer  a  dusty,  dark-brown  heath.  The  few  cottages  float,  as  it  were, 
in  this  bog  \  sometimes  a  farm-house  is  perched  on  an  island-like  eleva- 
tion.   It  is  used  as  pasture  for  the  'toros  braves'  of  the  arena  and  for 
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herds  of  brownish-black  sheep,  which  thrive  on  the  saltwort  and  reedB. 
In  summer  the  whole  tract  is  a  veritable  desert,  and  the  late  autumn  is 
its  real  spring,  which  continues  through  the  mild  winter.  The  crocfLs 
blooms  in  Jannary.  Fram  the  ifontaSia$  del  Ptndl^  to  the  fl.E.,  descend 
several  brook<*,  which  are  oft^'n  absorbed  by  the  marisma  before  reaching 
the  Guadalquivir.  Several  mountain-spura,  of  tertiary  formation,  project 
into  the  plain,  and  support  a  few  villages,  surrounded  by  palms,  oliyes, 
and  vineyards.    The  railway  touches  some  of  these. 

^Geologically,  the  marismas  are  the  deltas  of  great  rivers,  the  alluvial 
accumulations  of  ages,  deposited,  layer  upon  layer,  on  the  sea-bottom 
till  the  myriad  particles  thrust  back  the  sea,  and  form  level  plains  of  dry 
land.  The  struggle  between  rival  elements  does  not  terminate,  but  tbe 
attacks  of  the  liquid  combatant  only  seem  to  result  in  still  further  as- 
suring the  victory  of  terra  firma^  by  banking  up  between  the  opposing 
forces  an  impregnable  rampart  of  sand.  The  latter,  overlying  the  margrin 
of  the  rich  alluvial  mud,  is  thus  capable,  in  its  hollows  and  deeper  dells, 
of  sustaining  a  luxuriant  plant-life,  which  in  turn  serves  to  fortify  and 
consolidate  its  otherwise  unstable  consistency'  (^Wild  Spain",  by  J.  Chapmtut 
and  W.  J.  Buck). 

The  marismas  abound  with  wafer-fowl  of  all  kinds,  and  flocks  of  500 
flamingoes  may  be  seen  at  once.  There  is  said  to  be  a  herd  of  wild 
camels  in  the  marismas  to  the  W.  of  the  Guadalquivir,  descended  froiu 
some  imported  in  1829. 

34  M.  Las  Cabezas  de  San  JuaUy  a  small  town  on  a  pointed  hill, 
2  M.  to  the  left  of  the  railway.  Farther  on  Trebujena  (see  below) 
is  seen  to  the  right.  -*-  To  the  left  rises  the  lofty  tower  of  (46  M.) 
Iicbrija,  built  in  the  18th  cent,  in  imitation  of  the  Giralda.  The 
prosperous  town,  with  11,700  inhah.,  was  the  Nebrissa  Veneria  oi 
Pliny  and  the  NebrUha  of  the  Moors.  The  Principal  Church,  origin- 
ally a  mosque,  contains  a  retablo  by  Alonso  Cano  and  the  'Mariquita 
del  Marmolejo',  a  headless  Roman  status  now  regarded  as  the  Virgin 
Mary.    In  the  cloisters  is  a  cruciflx  by  Montafii^s  (p.  lix). 

The  railway  now  traverses  the  alluvial  Marismas  de  Lehri^a^  where 
some  attempt  at  cultivation  is  made  ^  and  enters  the  province  of 
Cadiz.  —  62V2  M.  El  Cuervo^  the  station  for  Trebujena,  a  wretched 
little  town  3  M.  to  the  N.W.  (right).   To  the  left,  6  M.  off,  are  the 
remains  of  the  Moorish  castle  of  Melgarejo  and  the  Carthusian  con- 
vent of  Oigonza. 

"We  traverse  a  hilly,  grain  producing  district  and  then  the  Llanos 
de  CauUruij  a  shaggy  heath  with  pines  and  dwarf- palms.  In  its 
midst  lies  the  hippodrome  of  Jer^z,  which  was  the  cradle  of  horse- 
racing  in  Spain.  As  we  approach  the  town  we  pass  groves  of  olives, 
vineyards,  cactus-hedges,  villas,  a  cemetery,  and  the  bull-ring. 
—  621/2  M.  Jeriz.  

Jeriz.  —  The  Bailway  Station  lies  at  the  N.E.  end  of  the  town.  ffoM 
Omnibuses  and  Cabs  (fare  1  p  ,  at  night  2  p.,  luggage  V«-l  P- »  more  with 
two  horse?)  meet  the  trains.  There  is  also  a  Tramway  to  the  Plaza  de 
Alfonso  Doce  (15  c). 

^otelt.  'Fonda  de  los  Cisnes,  Calle  Larga  63:  Foxda  de  Jeb^z, 
raile  de  las  Naranjas  lOj  La  Victoria,  Corredera  1,  unpretending.  — 
Restaurant*  and  C(rfis  at  the  hotels. 

Post  Office,  Calle  de  Corredera.  Telegraph  Office,  Calle  de  Medina  6. 
ncria  ?!*"**    ^''****^'  ^'  ^inour  Datfies;  U.  8.  A.,  Lemart  NiUon,  Tor- 
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Theatres,  Galle  de  Mesones  and  Alameda  Vieja.  —  Ball  Bing  (comp. 
p.  xzvi),  to  the  K.  of  the  town,  with  excellent  corridas  during  the  Feria 
(May  Ist). 

Ohief  Attractions  (one  day).  Morning:  Plaza  de  Alfon$o\Doc€;  San 
Miguil;  Akdzar;  San  Dionitio  and  Cabildo  Viejo ;  Bodega  of  Oomdlez^ 
BpatSi  A  Co.    In  the  afternoon:  excursion  to  the  Cariuja. 

Jeriz  (160  ft.),  or  Xerts  de  la  Froniera^  contains  49,000  inhab. 
and  is  the  third  city  of  Spain  in  point  of  wealth.  Its  white  wine 
is  known  all  over  the  world  under  the  name  of  Sherry  (the  Sherris 
of  Shakespeare ;  a  corruption  of  Jerez,  which  is  pronounced  *hereth'), 
and  millions  of  gallons  of  it  are  stored  in  the  bodegas  of  its  opu- 
lent wine-merchants.  The  general  appearance  of  the  town,  with 
its  shady  promenades  and  whitewashed  houses,  is  rery  clean  and 

attractive. 

History.  Jeriz^  the  Visigothic  Ceret^  is  first  mentioned  by  historians 
as  the  scene  of  the  decisive  straggle  between  the  Visigoths  and  the  Moors 
in  711,  when  the  chivalry  of  Christian  Spain  went  down  before  the  Moslem 
after  a  battle  lasting  for  several  days.  The  most  recent  research,  however, 
places  this  battle,  not  on  the  Guadalete  but  on  the  Satado,  at  a  point 
near  Cape  Trafalgar  (p.  386),  between  Vejer  and  Conil.  The  reconqaest  of 
Seville  (p.  896)  by  Si.  Ferdinand  also  brought  about  the  capture  of  Jerez 
(1^1),  but  the  latter  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors  again  twice  over, 
in  spite  of  the  heroic  defence  made  in  1261  by  the  Castilians  Oarci  Qdmez 
CarrUlo  and  Fortun  de  Torre.  After  its  ultimate  capture  by  Alfonto  the 
Learned  (Oct.  9th,  1264)  Jerez  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  Christians  and  the  Moors.  In  1362  Peter  the  Cruel  (p.  395)  caused 
his  wife  Blanche  de  Bourbon  to  be  murdered  here  and  interred  in  the 
Franciscan  conyent.  In  1379  it  received  the  surname  de  la  Frontera^  like 
other  towns  on  the  £.  border  of  the  Moorish  possessions.  The  ^Catholic 
Kings"  befriended  the  town,  and  its  prosperity  was  continuous.  In  recent 
days  great  havoc  has  been  wrought  at  Jerez  by  the  yellow  fever,  but  the 
completion  (1869)  of  the  Acueducto  de  Temptil  (29  M.  long),  which  brings 
an  abundant  supply  of  pure  mountain- water,  has  greatly  improved  the 
health  of  the  town. 

From  the  railway-station  we  follow  the  Calle  de  Medina  to  the 

S.W.  and  then  take  the  third  cross-street  on  the  left,  leading  to  the 

attractive  Plaza  de  las  Angustias.  Thence  the  Gorredera  runs  to  the 

S.W.    to   the    ♦  Plaza,  db  Alfonso  Doge    (formerly  named  the 

Plaza  del  Arenai\  one  of  the  finest  public  squares  in  Andalusia, 

with  its  fountain  and  tall  palms.  —  A  little  to  the  N.,  on  the  site 

of  the  former  Franciscan  convent,  stands  the  Mercado  Central,  The 

fhort  Galle  de  Santa  Gecilia  leads  to  the  S.E.  to  the  church  of  *San 

Mignel,  a  Gothic  edifice  erected  in  1482  et  seq.  (sacristan's  house 

to  the  S.E.  of  the  church ;  fee  V2-I  p.).    The  W.  facade,  with  its 

elaborate  columns,  has  been  modernized.  Over  it  rises  a  handsome 

tower,  the  upper  part  embellished  with  azulejos.    The  side-portals 

are  still  Gothic. 

Imtbriob.  The  Ane  piers  at  the  crossing,  with  their  superb  canopies, 
consoles,  and  entablature,  deserve  special  attention.  The  vaulting  with 
its  deep  cells  recaUs  the  cathedral  of  Seville.  The  stained-glass  windows 
are  set  in  the  richest  Ck>thic  tracery.  —  To  the  K.  of  the  transept  is  the 
Sagrarioy  with  handsome  doors  by  Berruguete.  The  Capilla  de  la  En- 
carnacidn  has  a  fine  altar.  The  large  retablo  of  the  Coro  is  adorned  with 
reliefs  from  the  New  Testament  by  Ifoniafiis  (1626). 

From  San  Miguel  we  proceed  to  the  S.W.  to  the  Plaza.  Foetun 
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DE  ToB&B  (formerly  the  Alameda  Vi^a)y  another  pleasant  promenade 
where  a  hand  often  plays  in  snmmer.  The  somewhat  nninterestiiig 
view  comprizes  the  hilly  country  to  the  S.W.  —  On  the  N.  Bide  of 
the  plaza  stands  the  Alcizar,  the  only  relic  of  the  Moorish  period, 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  San  Lorenzo  (not  always  accessible ; 
porter  in  the  court,  to  the  left;  fee  I-IVqPO*  ^*  shows  the  usual 
mixture  of  palace  and  fortress.  The  Torre  del  Homenaye  and  the 
Octagonal  Tower  afford  good  views  of  the  town  and  its  environs. 
The  Saldn  del  Trono  is  the  finest  room. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  plaza  are  the  huge  bodegas  of  Qofkz&lez, 
Byass^  ^  Co,  (see  below)  and  the  Oolegiata,  a  baroque  edifice 
erected  by  Cayon  (p.  441)  at  the  close  of  the  i7th  century.  The 
library  of  the  latter  contains  the  Monetario  (collection  of  coins)  of 
Diaz  de  la  Guerra,  Bishop  of  Sigiienza,  a  native  of  Jer^z.  The  sum- 
mit of  the  slender  Torre  de  San  Salvador^  the  detached  bell-tower 
of  the  Golegiata  (147  steps ;  fee  26-60  c),  commands  an  excellent 
view  of  the  town,  the  Sierra  de  San  Oristdbal  (p.  426)  to  the  W., 
and  the  hills  round  Arcos  to  the  E.   The  sea  is  not  visible. 

The  Galle  de  la  Princesa,  beginning  near  the  Golegiata,  leads 
to  the  N.  to  the  church  of  San  DionidOy  in  the  plaza  of  the  same 
name,  a  Gothlc-Mud^jar  edifice  of  the  time  of  Alfonso  the  Learned. 
In  the  same  square  stands  the  old  town-hall,  now  the  Oabildo  Yiejo, 
a  Renaissance  building  by  Andres  de  Ribera  and  others  (1676  et 
seq.),  with  a  facade  adorned  i«rith  coats-of-arms  and  statues.  It 
contains  the  Biblioteca  PdhUca  Municipal^  founded  in  1873.  —  A 
few  yards  from  this  plaza  lies  the  Plaza  de  los  Plateros, 

The  other  sights  of  Jerez  are  of  less  importance.   They  include 

the  churches  of  Santiago^  San  Mateo,  San  Juan  de  tos  CabaUeros,  and 

San  Lucas,  and  also  the  Hospital  Munieipali  in  the  old  ConverUo  de 

la  Merced,  to  the  S.W.  —  At  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  town  is  the 

Dep6sito  de  las  Aguas,  the  storage  basin  of  the  aqueduct  mentioned 

at  p.  429.  Adjacent  are  the  attractive  grounds  of  the  Plaza  deEguilaz. 

Visitors  are  usually  admitted  to  the  celebrated  '^Bodegas  on  appliea- 
tion  between  9  and  4.  Among  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  are  those 
of  Gonzalez,  Bycus,  de  Co.  (see  above),  Pedro  Domecq  (Plaza  San  Ildefonso). 
Manuel  Mi»a  (Calle  de  Don  Juan),  and  Qarvey  db  Co.  (Galle  de  Gaadalete)^ 
Visitors  are  taken  round  by  a  clerk  and  are  invited  to  ^sample**  the  various 
brands.  The  bodegas  contain  enormous  quantities  of  wine,  some  as  much 
as  10-20,000  hdtat  (butts).  In  that  of  Gonzalez  are  shown  casks  named 
Christ  and  the  Apostles,  Methasalem,  E.  I.  S.  {i.e.  East  India  Sherry,  which 
has  made  the  voyage  across  the  line),  N.P.U.  (Non  Plus  Ultra).  Oloroso 
Muy  Viejo,  and  Vino  de  Jesu  Cristo.  The  cooperage  attached  to  this 
bodega  employs  200  men.  In  Domecq'^s  bodega  is  an  enormous  cask  named 
Napoleon.  —  The  environs  of  Jer^z  are  planted  with  vineyards,  covering 
an  area  of  150,0J0  arcmzadoi  (165,000  acres).  The  most  celebrated  are 
7m^®  of  Domecq  at  Machanudo  (surnamed  El  Majuelo)  and  Pemartin.  From 
700  to  1000  vintagers  are  sometimes  employed  on  the  former. 

The  finest  excursion  from  Jerez  is  that  to  the  *Oartuja,  a  secularized 
S  p  V^L*^  convent  which  lies  on  the  Guadalete  (p.  431),  2Va  M.  to  the 
Z'i^L  ^^^^  ^P^te  to  it  leads  from  the  station  through  vineyards  (saddle 
aorse  ca.  5-b  p. ;   carr.  dear).    —  The  convent,  founded  in  1477  by  Alvaro 
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Obertos  de  Valelo  of  Genoa  and  secularized  in  1836,  is  now  partly  used  as 
a  stud  (Depdtito  de  Caballos  Sementales).  It  is  in  a  most  lamentable  con- 
dition but  possesses  many  features  of  great  interest.  The  superb  Renais- 
sance Facade  of  the  convent,  now  completely  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
buildings,  was  built  in  1571  by  Andris  de  Ribera.  Beyond  a  grass-grown 
patio  we  reach  the  Gothic  Churchy  with  a  richly  decorated  facade  added 
in  1667.  In  front  of  the  high-altar  is  the  tomb  of  the  founder. '  The  finest 
of  the  three  courts  is  the  Patio  Principal^  with  its  24  marble  columns  and 
azulejo  bases.  Adjacent  are  the  Claustrillo,  the  Chapter  Souse  ^  and  the 
Refectory^  all  more  or  less  mutilated  and  destroyed. 

Fbom  Jbbez  to  Akcos,  17  M.,  diligence  daily  in  ca.  3  hrs.  The  good 
Toad  crosses  the  Llanos  de  Caulma  (p.  428),  passes  the  tower  of  Melgarejo 
(p.  428),  and  traverses  the  Llanos  de  Don  Carlos.  Finally  we  cross  the 
JSalado  de  Arcos  by  the  bridge  named  AlcantaiHlla  de  Jerez  and  soon  reach 
Arcos  (Fonda  de  San  Antonio)^  which,  like  Jerez,  has  borne  the  affix  de  la 
Frontera  (p.  429j  ever  since  its  capture  by  Alfonso  the  Learned  (1264).  The 
town  (14,000  inhab.)  lies  on  the  N.  slope  of  a  sandstone  bluflf  (546  ft.),  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  the  Guadalete,  and  affords  charming  views  of 
the  fertile  plains  of  the  Guadalete  and  Magaceite  (S.W.)  and  of  the  im- 
posing Cerro  de  San  Oristdbal  (p.  370;  E.).  The  rock  contains  numerous 
cave-dwellings.  In  the  Plaza  de  Ayuntamiento,  at  its  highest  point,  stands 
the  Gothic  church  of  Banta  Maria  de  la  Asunddn,  with  a  fine  side-portal. 
The  unfinished  tower  (123  ft.),  with  its  ten  famous  bells,  is  modern.  Ad- 
jacent are  the  Toun  Hall,  Wie,  Palace  of  the  Duke  of  Jb'cos,  and  the  Theatre. 
The  church  of  San  Pedro  contains  a  handsome  altar  and  some  Moorish 
banners  taken  at  Zahara  (see  below). 

A  road  leads  from  Arcos  along  the  Guadalete  and  through  the  (6  M.) 
gorge  otAigostwa  to  (7  M.)  Bomos,  a  town  of  5600  inhab.,  on  the  Sierra 
del  Calvario.  It  possesses  a  warm  sulphur-spring  named  the  Fuente  de  la 
Sama  ('itch'')  and  is  a  favourite  summer-resort  of  the  Andalusians. 

Fbom  Bobnos  to  Bonda  (p.  370).  This  trip  is  recommended  to  those 
who  are  fond  of  adventurous  mountain-tours.  (Jne  route  leads  via  Prado  del 
Rey  and  El  Bosque  (between  which  are  the  Salinas  de  Hortales^  a  rich  salt 
spring)  to  Grazalema,  the  Lacidulia  of  the  Romans,  with  50(X)  inhabitants. 
Another  route  ascends  the  Guadalete  to  Villamartin  (good  road  thus  far) 
and  then  runs  vii  Puerto  Serrano  and  Algodonales  to  Z&hara  (1700  inhab.), 
a  famous  Moorish  town,  captured  by  the  Spaniards  in  1483.  From  Zahara 
a  mountain-path  crosses  to  OrazcUema^  whence  a  diligence  runs  daily  to 
Ronda  (p.  370).     Or  we  may  ride  direct  from  Zahara  to  (16  M.)  Ronda. 

From  Jerez  to  San  Liicar  de  Barrameda,  see  p.  426. 


The  Railway  to  Cadiz  runs  to  the  S.  through  the  range  of  hills 
on  which  Jerez  lies ,  in  a  cutting  40-50  ft.  deep.  To  the  right  we 
see  Jerez  and  the  rich  corn-fields  and  vineyards  of  the  valley  sep- 
arating it  on  the  W.  from  the  Sierra  de  San  Orist6bal  (p.  426).  To 
the  left  are  the  jagged  summit  of  the  Atalaya  and  the  supposed 
battlefield  of  the  Guadalete  (see  p.  429).  The  train  crosses  the 
Rio  Portalj  a  small  affluent  of  the  Guadalete,  at  the  artificially  ex- 
panded mouth  of  which  once  lay  the  port  of  Jerez.  Farther  on  we 
run  to  the  S.W.,  hugging  the  winding  course  of  the  Guadalete.  This 
river,  the  Leteo  of  the  ancients  and  the  Wdd  aULeded  of  the  Moors, 
often  splits  up  into  several  arms  and  becomes  navigable  at  the  Oar- 
tuja  (p.  430).  A  little  farther  on  begins  the  AcuediLCto  de  la  Piedad, 
which  provides  the  villages  of  the  district  with  the  water  of  the 
Guadalete.  The  railway  follows  the  aqueduct  All  the  way  to  Cadiz. 
On  the  hill  to  the  right  are  the  Cortijo  de  la  Atalaya  (once  a  watch- 
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tower")  and  the  Castillo  de  Dona  Blanca^  the  wife  of  Peter  the  Cruel 
(p.  429).  In  the  distance,  to  the  S.W. ,  is  'fair  Cadiz,  rising  o'er 
the  dark  blue  sea'.  The  plain  of  the  Guadalete  here  becomes  a  salt 
marsh ,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  landscape  recalls  the  la- 
goons of  Venice. 

74  M.  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria  [*H6tel  de  Vista  AUgre;  British 
Vice-Consul,  R,  J.  Pitman;  U.  S.  Consular  Agent,  George  M,  Da- 
niels'), generally  known  simply  as  El  Puerto,  is  the  Portus  Meneathei 
of  the  ancients  and  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  on  the  Bay  of 
Cadiz,  which  is  here  entered  by  the  Guadalete.  It  is  now  an  im- 
portant seaport,  with  18,900  inhabitants.  The  situation  of  the  town 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  opposite  the  pine -wood  of  Coto 
(p.  433),  with  blue  mountains  in  the  background,  is  very  picturesque. 
The  wine-trade  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  English  firms,  the  Bodegcu 
of  which  are  not  less  important  than  those  of  Jerez.  The  river  pours 
large  quantities  of  sand  into  the  bay.  There  is  a  large  fleet  of  fishing 
boats,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  fish  is  sent  to  Seville,  Cordova,  Bar- 
celona, and  Madrid. 

The  Calle  de  Ribera  Rio  leads  from  the  station  to  the  left  to 
(7  min.)   the  charmingly  situated  Hdtel  de   Vista  AUgre,     We, 
however ,  in  the  meantime  turn  to  the  right,  to  visit  the  secularized 
Convento  de  la  Victoria,  of  the  church  of  which  little  remains  except 
the  handsome  W."  portal.   The  convent  and  grounds  have  been  con- 
verted into  a  Convict  Hospital,  where  invalids  are  sent  from  the 
different  convict  prisons  in  the  country.    In  the  adjacent  Paseo, 
with  its  rich  vegetation,  we  may  watch  a  Ndria,  or  water-wheel,  at 
work.    Thence  we  proceed  to  the  W.,  along  the  Plaza  de  los  Jas- 
mines, to  the  Calle  Larga,  the  main  street  of  the  town,  with  tlie 
houses  of  the  rich  wine-merchants,   and  to  the  New  Town  Hall, 
From  this  point  the  Calle  de  Luna  leads  to  the  Alameda  EC  Vergel, 
with  the  above-named  hotel,  the  Puente  de  San  Alejandro,  the  old 
road-bridge  over  the  Guadalete,   and  the  ships  at  anchor.     Good 
bathing  is  enjoyed  here  in  summer  in  the  salt-water  at  the  moutli 
of  the  river.  —  From  the  Calle  de  Vergel,  prolonging  the  Alameda 
towards  the  W.,  we  proceed  through  the  Calle  Palacios  to  the  Gothic 
Iglesia  Principal.   To  the  right,  farther  to  the  "W.,  is  the  church  of 
San  Agustin.  In  the  Plaza  de  la  Peccaderfa  stands  the  curious-look- 
ing Castillo ,  the  lofty  walls  and  battlements  of  which  date  from  the 
Moorish  period.  At  the  end  of  the  street  we  enjoy  a  good  view  of 
Cadiz ,  7  M.  to  the  S.W.  —  To  the  N.W.  are  the  Colegio,  a  Jesuit 
institution  for  500  pupils,  and  the  Bull  Ring.    To  the  N.E.,  on  the 
road  to  Jerez,  are  the  Cementerio  IngUs  and  a  point  of  view  called 
Buenavista. 

From  Paerto  to  Rota  and  San  Lilcar  de  Barrameda.  see  p.  426;  steam- 
boat to  C«<Wr,  see  p.  486. 

t^  ^JiJ^**^f  ^  *^®  °'^'  of  Paerto  are  the  singular  Navasos  ('depressions^, 
sea-Wi  K  '«<^*aiiPilar  trenches  enclosed  by  reed-fences,  lying  below  the 
sea  level  but  protected  by  a  chain  of  high  dunes.    The  sea-water  percolates 
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tbrongh  the  sand  and  keeps  the  soil  moist  enough  for  the  growth  of  vege- 
tables, figs,  and  almond'trees.  Laige  boat-loa^s  of  green  staff  are  sent 
daily  to  Cadis. 

The  Railway  Bridge  across  the  Guadalete,  176  yds.  in  length, 
affords  a  fine  view  of  the  town ,  the  river ,  and  the  distant  Cadiz. 
To  the  right  lie  the  pine-wood  and  salt-marshes  of  Coto.  Near  the 
snspension-hridge  of  the  old  road  the  train  crosses  the  Rio  de  San 
Pedro,  an  arm  of  the  Gaadalete,  and  then  traverses  »  dreary  district 
of  salt-marshes.  —  77  M.  Empalme  de  Trocadero. 

From  this  station  a  branch-railway,  nsed  only  for  goods-traffic,  mns 
to  (41/sM.)  Trocadero  (^ place  of  exchange'),  a  small  indastrial  and  fishing 
town,  on  the  CafU>  de  Trocadero.  It  enjoys  a  European  reputation  for  the 
vigorous  defence  made  here  by  the  Spaniards  in  1823,  with  the  aid  of 
two  forts,  to  the  French  army  under  the  Due  d'Angoul^me.  It  now  con- 
tains the  large  wharves  (dique)  of  the  Gompania  Trasatlantica.  Steamer 
to  CadiZj  see  p.  136. 

79  M.  Puerto  Beal  (Fonda  de  Roma;  *Restaurant  Mantilla),  the 
Partus  Gaditanus  of  the  Romans,  rebuilt  by  the  ^Catholic  Kings*  in 
1483,  is  now  an  unimportant  town  with  7000  inhabitants.  It  lies 
in  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  Bay  of  Cadiz  and  is  probably  the 
most  ancient  trading  settlement  on  its  shores. 

The  train  skirts  the  entire  bay  in  its  curving  sweep  and  inter- 
sects the  salt-marshes  of  the  Salinas ,  where  the  salt,  obtained  by 
evaporation  from  the  sea^water,  is  piled  in  small  white  pyramids. 
To  the  right  are  two  water-towers ,  Carraoa  (see  below),  and  (in  the 
distance)  San  Fernando.  We  then  cross  a  three -arched  bridge 
spanning  the  Canal  de  Sancti  Petri,  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  extend- 
ing from  the  Moorish  CastiUo  de  San  Romualdo  on  the  Bay  of  Cadijs 
on  the  N.  to  the  Fuerte  de  Sancti  Petri  on  the  S.  It  thus  forms  the 
Isla  de  Le6n,  which  is  named  after  the  family  of  Ponce  de  Leon 
and  contains  the  towns  of  San  Fernando  and  Cadiz. 

86  M.  San  Fernando,  an  important  town  of  23,000  inhab.,  lies 
on  a  kind  of  rocky  island  amid  the  salt-marshes  and  was  known  in 
the  16th  cent,  under  the  name  of  Isla  de  Ledn.  During  the  War  of 
Independence  the  Cortes  met  here  (1810-13)  and  changed  the  name 
of  the  town  to  San  Fernando  (1813).  It  is  now  the  seat  of  the  chief 
naval  authorities  of  Spain.  The  main  street,  named  Calle  Real  or 
Calle  de  la  Constit\ju:i6n ,  is  about  1^4  M.  in  length.  The  naval 
establishments  and  workshops,  a  naval  academy,  and  other  govern- 
ment buildings  are  in  the  suhurh  of  San  Carlos,  which  was  founded 
by  Charles  III.  and  lies  to  the  N.,  beyond  the  railway.  To  San  Fer- 
nando belong  also  the  iron-foundry  of  Caserfa  del  Oslo  and  the  arsen- 
al of  La  Carrara  (steamboat-station,  see  p.  435),  founded  in  1790. 
The  latter,  3  M.  to  the  N.E.,.on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Canal  de  Sancti 
Petri,  covers,  with  its  docks  and  wharves,  an  area  of  164  acres.  The 
Pant^on  de  la  Marina  contains  the  tombs  of  naval  heroes.  —  The 
Observatorio,  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  82ft.  above  the  sea,  is  the 
southernmost  observatory  on  the  mainland  of  Europe  (34'  10"  long. 
W.  of  Greenwich).  It  is  admirably  equipped  and  deserves  a  visit. 

Babdxker's  Spain.  28 
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The  Fumte  Zuato,  about  2V2M.  to  the  E.  of  San  Fernando,  on  the 
road  to  Algeciras  (for  Gibraltar;  diligence,  see  p.  435),  is  said  to  be  wck 
old  Roman  bridge,  destroyed  by  the  Moors  in  1262  and  rebnilt  in  the 
15th  cent,  by  the  Aicaide  Juan  Sanchez  de  Zuazo. 

At  the  Torre  Gorda  (left)  the  train  turns  to  the  N.  and  runs, 
parallel  with  the  road  and  the  aqueduct,  along  the  narrow,  flat,  and 
sandy  spit  that  connects  the  rocky  islet  of  Cadiz  with  the  main  part 
of  the  Isla  de  Leon.  At  the  narrowest  point  stands  Fort  Cortadura. 
93  M.  Segunda  Aguada  affords  a  view  of  the  hippodrome,  the  Caa- 
tillo  de  Pvntales,  and  the  manufactories  on  the  E.  side  of  the  bay. 
Farther  on,  to  the  left,  are  the  sheds,  taverns,  and  vegetable-gardens 
of  the  suburb  of  San  Josi  (p.  441).  The  train  finally  skirts  the 
lofty  city  walls,  passes  the  barracks  of  Santa  Elena,  and  enters  the 
station  of  — 

96  M.  Cadiz. 
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Arrival.    The  Railway  Station  (Estaeidn;  PI.  F,  3)  lies  to  the  E.  of 
the  town,  close  to  the  mole  and  harbour.    Hotel  Omnibutes  and  (generaQy) 
Cabs  (see  below)  are  in  waiting.     The  porter  (mandadero)  accompanies 
the  vehicle  to  the  custom-honse  at  the  Puerto  del  Mar  (PI.  F,  3),  where 
he  unloads  and  again  reloads  the  luggage  (inclusive  fee  1  p.  up  to  llOlbs., 
50  c.  for  each  651bs.   extra).   —  In  arriving  Bt  Sea   (comp.   p.  427)  a  fee 
of  50  c.  for  each  pers.  and  each  trunk  is  paid  to  the  hotero  (boatman)  for 
landing.     On   shore    the  mandadero  carries  the  luggage    to  the  custom- 
house and  hotel  for  the  same  fee  as  above.    It  is  also  possible  to  bargain 
with  the  boatmen  for  the  whole  business,  but  probably  they  will  not 
take  less  than  3-4  p. 

Hotels.  Hotel  de  Paris  (PI.  a*,  D,  2),  in  the  narrow  Calle  de  San 
Francisco,  pens,  from  12  p.;  HdT.  db  Fbangb  (PI.  b;  D,  2),  in  the  attract- 
ive Plaza  de  Mina;  HdT.  ds  Cadiz  (PI.  c;  G,  D,  2),  Plaza  de  la  Consti- 
tuci6n,  very  fair,  attentive  landlord,  pens,  from  10  p.  —  Less  pretending: 
Fonda  db  Edbopa,  Calle  Duque  de  Victoria,  pens.  7  p.;  Fonda  Suiza, 
Calle  Duque  de  Tetuan ;  Fonda  de  Obibntb,  Calle  de  San  Francisco  21. 

Oafit.  *C(nf4  IngUt,  Plaza  de  la  Constitucidn ,  at  the  comer  of  the 
Calle  Duque  de  Tetuan^  ''Cruz  Blanca,  La  ItaUoM^  both  in  the  Calle 
Duque  de  Tetuan.  —  Beer.    Karl  Maier^  Calle  Zorrilla  (PI.  D,  1). 

Peat  Office  (Correo;  PI.  D,  3),  Calle  de  Sacramento  1.  —  Telegraph 
Office  (PI.  D,  1),  in  the  Alameda. 

Oabt  (chief  stands  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucidn,  Plaza  de  Mina, 
and  Plaza  de  San  Francisco).  With  one  horse,  per  drive,  1-2  pera.  1, 
3-4  pers.  IVs  P^  per  hr.  2  or  2Vs  P> ;  with  two  horses,  2,  2,  4,  or  4  p. 

Bhopt  (comp.  p.  xxxiii).  The  best  are  in  the  Calle  Columela  (PI.  D, 
2,  3).    Cadiz  is  celebrated  for  its  guitars,  castanets,  gloves,  and  fans. 

Booksellert.  leafier,  Calle  Duque  de  Tetuan;  Manuel Morillas,  Calle 
de  San  Francisco;  Litoffrafia  Alemana  (Qeorg  Mailer),  Calle  de  Murguia, 
with  eood  plans  of  CadLe  and  its  environs.  —  Photographs.  YbcMez  (see 
above);  Eoca/uli,  Calle  Duque  de  Tetuan. 

Bankers.  Duarte  A  Co.,  Plaza  de  Mina;  Aravibwro  Hemumos,  Plaza 
de  la  Constitucidn;  Cesar  Lovental^  Calle  Isaac  Peral  6;  Lotanta  A  Sons, 
same  street,  11  and  12.  —  Money  Changers.  Casa  de  Cambio,  Calle  de  San 
Francisco  8  and  16. 

»»th».    BiMos  OHentales,  Calle  de  Manal  29;  Calle  de  Vargas  Ponce  i, 
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adjoining  the  Plasa  de  Mina.  —  Be*  Batha.  BtMoM  del  lUai  (PI.  B,  3),  on 
the  beach  of  La  Caleta. 

Oonsuls.  British.,  A.  H.  VecquBray^  Calle  Jos^  Real  de  Santa  Grus  10; 
Vice-Consul,  E.  Andretca.  —  U.  8.  A.,  Joftn  Howell  Carroll;  Vice-Consul, 
B.  O.  Haynet.  —  Lloyd's  Agont,  H.  Mac  Pherton^  San  Oin^s  6. 

English  Ghnrch  Serrioe.  Prayers  read  on  Sun.  mornings  at  the  British 
Consul's  hoase.  —  Bpanith  Protestant  Service,  Calle  Teneria. 

Theatres.  Ttatro  Principal  (PI.  D,  2,  3),  Calle  de  Aranda;  Teatro 
Cdmico,  Calle  de  la  Hurga,  for  ^hourly  pieces'*  (see  p.  67);  Nuevo  Circo 
Teatro  (PI.  B,  C,  2),  Plaza  Alfonso  Doce,  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Gran 
Teatro  burned  down  In  1881 ;  Teatro  del  Parque  Oenovet  (PI.  B,  1),  in 
summer  only.  —  Bull  Bing  (Plaza  d«  Toroe;  PI.  E,  4),  at  the  £.  end  of 
the  Becinto  del  Sur,  rebuilt  in  1862,  with  room  for  11,000  spectators.  — 
Hippodrome,  with  horse-races  in  Aug.,  to  the  S.  of  San  Jose,  near  the 
station  of  Segunda  Aguada  (p.  434). 

Promenades.  The  popular  resorts  in  summer  are  the  Plaza  de  Mina 
(p.  438;  band  on  Thurs.  and  Sun.,  9-11  p.m.),  the  *  Alameda  de  Apodaca 
(p.  440;  band  on  Thurs.  and  Sun.,  6.30-9  p.m.),  and  the  new  Parque  Oe- 
novet (p.  440).  The  high  Baluartes  (Muralla  Real;  p.  438)  to  the  E.,  with 
the  view  of  the  harbour  and  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  and  the  Recinto  del  Sur  to 
the  S.  are  also  charming  places  for  a  stroll.  —  In  winter  promenading 
is  restricted  to  the  Parque  Oenovet  (afternoon),  the  Plaza  de  la  Conttitu- 
ci&n  (p.  438),  and  the  CaUe  del  Duque  de  Tetuan  (p.  438). 

Festivals.  The  chief  is  the  Carnival,  celebrated  on  the  three  days 
before  Ash  Wednesday  and  on  the  Sun.  following.  The  first  Sun.  is  named 
Domingo  de  lot  PiSlatae.  —  The  *Procettiont  (Patot)  in  Passion  Week  and 
on  Corpus  Ghristi  Day,  resembling  those  of  Seville  (p.  390),  are  interesting. 

Steamboats.  CompaXUa  TrasaUdniica  (agent,  Calle  Isabel  la  Catdlica  3), 
on  Mon.,  Wed.,  &  Frid.  for  Tangier  and  Gibraltar  (see  p.  374);  HalVs  Line 
(agents,  Calle  San  Pedro  2  and  Calle  Cuartel  de  Marina  4)  once  weekly 
for  Gibraltar  and  Malaga  in  one  direction,  and  for  Lisbon  (and  London) 
in  the  other  (times  of  departure  very  irregular);  Coasting  Steamert  of 
Ibarra  d;  Co.^  once  weekly  to  Malaga  and  along  the  E.  coast  to  Barcelona 
(Marseilles),  and  also  to  the  W.  to  Lisbon,  Santander,  and  Bilbao.  For 
the  steamers  to  San  Lticar  de  Barrameda  and  Seville,  comp.  p.  425. 
The  steamer  to  Huelva  takes  9  hrs.  Cadiz  is  also  the  starting-point  of  lines 
to  Central  and  8.  America  (Hamburg  Pacific  Line  and  Cotmot  Line);  to  the 
Canary  Islands  (Spanish  Mail  Steamer  on  the  3rd  and  18th  of  each  month 
to  Santa  Cruz,  in  Teneriffe) ;  to  W.  Africa,  Manila,  and  many  other  places. 
—  Local  Steamers  (agency,  Calle  Duque  de  la  Victoria  2  duplicado)  ply 
6-6  times  a  day  between  Cadiz  and  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria  (p.  432;  7  M., 
in  1  hr. ;  fares  1  p.  25,  70  c. ;  a  charming  trio),  and  thrice  daily  to  Puerto 
Real  and  La  Carraca  (p.  433;  fares  1  p.,  6oc.;  the  morning  boat  calls 
also  at  the  Dique  in  Trocadero,  p.  433).  These  boats  start  at  the  Muelle 
(PI.  F,  3).  No  return-tickets  are  issued.  The  hours  of  departure  vary  daily 
and  may  be  ascertained  at  the  office  or  in  the  papers.  The  inner  bay  is 
always  calm,  but  if  the  sea  becomes  rough  we  can  return  from  Puerto  de 
Santa  Maria  by  train  (p.  432). 

Diligences  leave  San  Fernando  (p.  433;  Vs  hr.  by  rail)  morning  and 
evening  for  (14-16  hrs.)  Algedras  (Oibraltar),  running  via  Chickma^  Vejer^ 
and  TaHfa.    Tickets  should  be  taken  in  Cadiz. 

Principal  Attractions  (one  day).  Morning:  Torre  de  Vigia  (p.  438); 
Calle  del  Duque  de  Tetuan  (p.  438)  i  Plaza  de  Mina  and  Picture  Oallery  (p.  438)- 
Afternoon :  Muralla  del  Mar  (p.  438) ;  Alameda  de  Apodaca  (p.  440) ;  Parque 
Oenovet  (p.  440) ;  Recinto  del  Sur^  with  the  Capuchin /Convent  (p.  MO). 

Cddiz  (generally  pronounced  Cadi  by  Andalusians) ,  a  city  of 

^QjQQQ  inhab.,  the  capital  of  a  province,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  a 

stipug  fortress,  is  most  picturesquely  situated  on  a  low  rock  of  shell 
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limestone,  surrounded  by  tlie  sea  and  connected  with  the  mainland 
merely  by  a  narrow  strip  of  sand  (p.  434).  The  rock  has  two  flat- 
topped  elevations,  the  larger  of  which  lies  to  the  N. ;  the  depres- 
sion between  them  is  traversed  by  theCalles  de  la  Rosa,  Cereria,  and 
de  San  Juan  (PI.  B,  C,  D,  3).  With  the  exception  of  the  crooked 
lanes  near  the  cathedral  (p.  441),  the  town  makes  a  thoroughly 
modern  impression.  It  was  rebuilt  on  a  new  plan  after  the  cata- 
strophe of  1596  (p.  441),  and  though  it  has  begun  to  decline,  it  still 
retains  its  former  beauty,  elegance,  and  cleanliness.  The  houses, 
almost  invariably  provided  with  view-towers  (miradores).  rising  over 
their  flat  roofs,  are  lavishly  covered  with  whitewash,  so  that  from  a 
distance  the  town  seems  to  be  made  of  plaster  of  Paris  j  the  Spaniards 
liken  it  to  a  'dish  of  silver'  (una  copa  deplata).  De  Amicis  whimsi- 
cally asserts  that  the  best  impression  of  Cadiz  would  be  given  **by 
writing  the  word  'white'  with  a  white  pencil  on  blue  paper".  The 
fronts  of  the  houses  are  sometimes  gaily  painted ,  and  there  is  a 
balcony  before  every  window.  Not  even  in  Seville  is  seen  such  a 
lavish  use  of  marble,  generally  from  Italy,  in  staircases,  courts,  and 
halls.  The  limited  area  of  the  site  forbade  the  laying  out  of  broad 
streets  or  the  construction  of  extensive  buildings.  Hence  the  patio 
of  Seville  disappears,  and  the  houses  tower  into  the  air,  while  we 
ascend  to  the  flat  roofs  (azoiiaa)  to  find  a  second  city  of  'miradores' 
above  the  city  of  houses.  The  magical  charm  of  Cadiz  is  farther 
enhanced  by  its  beautiful  parks,  the  illimitable  expanse  of  its  ocean- 
view,  the  fresh  sea-breezes,  and  the  absence  of  wheeled  traffic  and 
street-noises.  Its  by-name  of  La  Joyosa  y  Culta  is  fairly  earned  by 
the  pleasant  manners  of  its  Inhabitants  \  and  its  shape  and  situation 
justify  the  name  of  the  'Spanish  Venice'. 

The  business-life  is  concentrated  in  the  harbour,  to  the  E.  of 
the  town.  The  large  steamers  lie  in  the  open  roads  and  form  a  fine 
background  to  the  harbour.  On  the  N.,  W.,  andS.  the  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  30-50  ft.  high  and  19  ft.  thick,  the  foot  of 
which  is  continually  washed  by  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic.  Project- 
ing reefs  are  provided  with  fortifications  and  JLightHouses.  The  Cor- 
redes  on  the  S.  and  the  CocHnos  and  Puercas  on  the  N.  are  dangerous 
rocks  rising  from  the  sea. 

The  Climate  of  Cadiz  is  damp  and  warm.  The  land-wind, 
known  as  EL  Medina  from  the  town  of  Medina  Sldonia,  affects  but 
one-third  of  the  bay,  and  that  mainly  in  winter.  In  spring  the  moist 
Virazdn  and  other  sea-breezes  prevaiL  In  spite  of  the  proximity 
of  the  sea,  the  summer  is  often  extremely  warm,  and  the  rotting 
sea-weed  makes  the  main  promenades  unpleasant.  The  annual  rate 
of  mortality  (44.6  per  thousand)  is  very  high,  owing  to  the  bad 
water  and  inadequate  drainage. 

The  great  difference  between  ebb  and  flow  at  Cadiz  was  observed 
by  the  ancients.   It  amounts  in  ordinary  tides  to  6  ft.  and  in  neap- 
ideg  to  nearly  10  ft. 
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History..  The  ancient  history  of  Cadiz  Is  very  ohscure.  The  tin  of 
the  Cassiterides  and  the  amber  of  the  Baltic  found  their  chief  market  in 
the  Phoenician  Oadir  (*castle',  'fastness'),  which  was  long  regarded  by 
other  nations  as  the  ^ultima  terra\  a  land  of  mystery.  The  Carthaginians 
occupied  the  town  about  B.C.  501  and  from  it  overran  the  entire  peninsula. 
It  was  at  Gadir  thatMago  embark^  for  Africa  in  B.C.  206  with  the  shattered 
remnants  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  abandoning  Iberia  to  the  Bomans.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Roman  Gade*^  the  Julia  Augvata  Oaditema,  received  from 
Csesar  (B.C.  49)  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  and  possessed  large  ship- 
ping wharves.  The  town  was  the  terminus  of  the  'Via  Augnsta\  which  began 
in  S.  France  and  passed  Yitoria,  Leon,  Astorga,  Salamanca,  Giudad  Rodrigo, 
M^rida,  and  Seville  (Italica).  In  the  time  of  Augustus  Cadiz  contained 
500  EquUes^  a  greater  number  than  any  other  town  except  Rome  itself  and 
Padua.  Its  cuisine  was  as  famous  as  its  dancing-girls,  the  improbae  Oadi- 
tanae  of  the  Romans,  still  known  as  Hot  nuu  salerosoi  cuerpot  de  EspaUkC. 
Martial  and  Juvenal  speak  of  it  as  the  city  of  Venus  rather  than  of  Diana. 
In  the  middle  ages  Cadiz,  the  Djezirat-Kddit  of  the  Arabs,  disappears  almost 
wholly  from  the  pages  of  history.  When  Alfonso  the  Learned  captured 
it  in  1262,  he  had  to  repeople  it  almost  entirely.  Dante  does  not  mention 
Cadiz  in  his  description  of  the  voyage  of  Odysseus  (comp.  p.  892).  Its 
modem  revival  begins  with  the  discovery  of  America  and  ttie  anchoring 
of  the  'silver  fleets'  in  its  harbour.  The  'Silver  Road'  (Camino  de  la  Plata) 
led  from  Cadiz,  via  Seville,  Carpio,  Adamuz,  and  Conquista,  to  Ciudad 
Real  (p.  453)  and  beyond.  Cadiz  was  frequently  attacked  by  the  Barbary 
corsairs  in  tiie  16th  cent,  (especially  in  1553  and  1574),  but  repelled  them 
on  every  occasion.  Admiral  Drake  burned  the  shipping  in  the  harbour  in 
1687.  In  1596  Lord  Essex  destroyed  13  Spanish  men-of-war  and  40  large 
American  gnlleons  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz  and  plundered  the  town  so 
ruthlessly,  that  almost  total  bankruptcy  was  the  result.  Later  attempts 
of  the  English,  who  had  not  yet  cast  their  eyes  on  Gibraltar,  were  unsuc- 
cessful. The  city  recovered  its  prosperity,  and  as  late  as  1770  it  was  still 
a  wealthier  place  than  London.  The  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  annually 
imported  from  America  amounted  at  this  period  to  about  125,000,000  p. 
(5,(X)0,000/.).  The  later  wars,  and  especially  the  loss  of  the  Spanish  col- 
onies, ruined  Cadiz  once  more ;  but  the  real  glory  of  the  city  begins  in 
this  period  of  material  misfortune.  On  June  14th,  1808,  the  Spaniards  cap- 
tured a  French  fleet  under  Roselly  in  the  inner  bay,  and  from  Feb.  4th, 
1810,  they  defended  the  town  vigorously  under  the  Duke  of  Albuquerque 
against  the  French  army,  until  the  siege  was  raised  by  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington on  Aug.  2nd,  1812.  It  was  during  this  siege  that  the  Cortes  dis- 
cussed and  issued  the  famous  liberal  constitution  of  March  19th,  1812  (see 
p.  438).  On  Jan.  1st,  1820,  Lieut.  Col.  Riego  raised  the  flag  of  revolution 
in  the  Isla  de  Leon  (p.  433),  with  a  view  to  seeming  the  renewal  of  this 
constitution.  A  French  army  under  the  Due  d'AngoulSme  appeared  before 
Cadiz  in  1823,  and,  after  overcoming  the  gallant  resistance  of  the  Troca- 
dero  (p.  433),  captured  the  town  on  Aug.  Slst,  1823.  The  Cortes  liberated 
Ferdinand  VII.,  whom  they  had  brought  with  them  to  Cadiz  ^  and  the 
city  was  occupied  by  Bourmont  till  1824.  Since  this  period  Cadiz,  like 
HaJaga  (see  p.  o24),  has  ever  been  on  the  side  of  the  reformer  and  the  revol- 
utionary. 

The  coat-of-arms  of  Cadiz  consists  of  a  figure  of  Hercules,  the  Phoenician 
Melkart,  overcoming  two  lions.  The  motto  is  ''Hercules  fundator  Oadium 
dominatorque\  The  Christian  tutelars  of  the  city  are  88.  Servanda  and  Oerman. 

On  leaving  the  railway-station  or  on  disembarking  from  the 
steamer,  we  first  find  ourselves  on  the  Muelle  (PL  F,  3),  a  broad 
granite  quay,  affording  a  fine  panorama  of  the  harbour-side  of  the 
city,  the  houses  of  which  rise  over  the  MurallaReal.  In  the  middle 
projects  the  Baluarte  de  San  Anionio  (Pi.  E,  2) ,  with  the  Aduana 
(custom-house).  At  the  N.  extremity  are  the  Punta  and  BaterCa  de 
San  Felipe  (Pi.  E,  F,  1).  —  The  entrance  to  the  town  on  this  side 
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is  the  Pueria  del  Mar  (PI.  E,  F,  3),  inscribed  'Domirms  eiutodiat 
ifUroUum  tuum\  This  opens  on  the  Plaza  de  Isabel  Segunda  (PL 
£,  3),  with  the  Cascu  Conaisiorialea  or  AyuntamierUo. 

From  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  plaza  the  Oalle  del  Duque  de  la 
Victoria  (formerly  Calle  Nueva)  and* its  continuation,  the  Oalle  de 
San  Francisco  (PI.  £,  D,  2),  lead  to  the  Plaza  de  San  Francisco 
(see  below).  It  is  better,  however,  to  ascend  by  a  flight  of  steps 
adjoining  the  gate  to  the  top  of  the  ''Vnralla  Beal  (views)  and 
follow  it  to  the  N.  to  the  Aduana  (PL  E,  2),  built  in  1773.  Here 
we  leave  the  walls  and  proceed  to  the  W.  through  the  Calle  del 
Consulado  Yiejo  to  the  triangular  Plaza  de  San  Francisco,  which  is 
adjoined  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Plaza  de  Loreto  (PL  D,  2).  —  From 
this  point  the  short  Calle  de  Vargas  Ponce  (p.  439)  leads  to  the 
N.W.  to  the  Plaza  de  Mina  (see  below).  To  the  S.W.  is  the  narrow 
and  curving  Calle  de  Sagasta  (PL  D,  0, 2,  3),  which  intersects  the 
Calle  del  Duque  de  Tetuan  (see  below)  and  traverses  the  whole  city 
as  far  as  the  church  of  the  Capuchins  (p.  440).  We  turn  to  the  left 
from  the  Calle  de  Sagasta  into  the  Calle  Gayar  Pino  and  then  to  the 
right  into  the  short  Oalle  de  Bulas,  containing  the  — 

Torre  de  Vigia  (PL  D,  2,  3)  or  TavirUy  the  watch-tower  of  Cadiz 
(100  ft.  high),  where  all  arriving  and  passing  ships  are  signalled. 
It  stands  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  city  and  on  the  highest  point 
(40  ft.)  of  the  N.  plateau.  The  top,  reached  by  151  steps  (fee  to 
keeper  30-50  c),  commands  an  unimpeded  ♦View  of  the  city,  the 
ocean,  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  and  the  mainland  from  Rota  (p.  157)  to 
Chiclana  and  Medina  Sldonia.  Beyond  are  the  Cerro  de  San  Crist6bal 
(p.  370)  and  the  Sierra  de  los  Gazules  (p.  373). 

A  little  to  the  W.  of  this  tower  is  the  Obatobio  de  San  FiLiPB 
Nbbi  (PL  0,  2),  the  meeting-place,  as  recorded  by  a  tablet  on  the 
W.  side,  of  the  Cortes  'que  formaron  el  codigo  de  1812,  fundamento 
de  las  libertades  patrias,  que  abolieron  el  inicuo  tribunal  de  la 
inqulsicion  y  que  con  su  energia  defendieron  el  pais  contra  las 
huestes  de  Francia' .  The  interior  contains  a  Conception  by  MuriUo 
(altar-piece)  and  a  God  the  Father  by  Clemente  de  Torres, 

We  now  return  by  the  Calle  de  Sagasta  to  the  Calle  del  Duque 
DE  Tetuan  (PL  D,  2;  formerly  Calle  Ancha'),  the  busiest  and  most 
animated  street  in  the  city,  which  ends  on  the  N.W.  at  the  Plaza 
de  la  Corutitucidn  (PL  C,  D,  2;  formerly  the  Plaza  de  San  Antonio), 
a  large  square  planted  with  trees.  To  the  N.E.  lies  the  shady 
*Plaza  de  Mina  (PL  D,  1,  2),  formerly  the  garden  of  the  Capuchin 
Convent  and  named  after  the  Spanish  Revolutionary  general.  On  the 
S.E.  side  of  this  square  stands  the  — 

Acadimia  de  Bellas  Artet  (PL  D,  2),  which  contains  a  valuable 
PicsTURE  Gallery  and  a  collection  of  casts.  It  is  open  on  week- 
days 9-3  (in  summer  7-4),  on  Sun.  and  holidays  10-3  (good  cata- 
logue of  1876,  2  p.).  ^ 
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Room  I.  Right  Wall :  59.  School  of  Van  Di/cfc,  Christ  mourned 
over  by  an  angel;  17.  Costanzi,  St.  Bruno;  *95.  Cologne  School, 
Virgin  and  Child;  33.  School  of  Leon,  da  Vincif  Virgin  and  Child 
with  an  angel ;  32.  Jac.  Jordaens,  The  four  Latin  Fathers  of  the 
Church ;  53.  Alonso  Miguel  Tobar,  Copy  of  Murillo's  Virgen  de 
la  Faja  (formerly  in  the  Pal.  Santelmo  at  Seville,  p.  418);  4.  Jac. 
Bassano,  Christ  driving  the  money-changers  from  the  Temple.  — 
End  Wall:  25,  24.  Herrera  the  Elder,  SS.  Paul  and  Peter;  7. 
Alonso  Cano,  Virgin  and  Child  appearing  to  St.  Francis ;  2.  Jac. 
Bassano,  Christ  in  the  house  of  the  rich  Pharisee.  —  Left  Wall : 
23.  J.  i>.  de  Heem,  Still-life ;  *39.  Unknown  Master,  Last  Judg- 
ment ;  16.  Corrado,  Virgin  and  Child ;  no  number,  Rubens  (?), 
Holy  Family;  27.  Luca  Giordano,  St.  Michael.  Next  comes  a  series 
of  pictures  by  Zurbaran,  from  the  Cartuja  of  Jertfz  (p.  430) ;  66. 
John  the  Baptist;  67.  St.  Lawrence;  80.  St.  Matthew;  75,  76. 
Pair  of  angels  with  censers  (turibulij ;  ♦63.  The  Portiuncula,  an 
altar-piece  from  the  Capuchin  church  of  Jer^z,  symbolizing  the 
rebuilding  of  the  church  of  Portiuncula  at  Assisi  by  St.  Francis ; 
♦64.  St.  Bruno  at  prayer;  65.  Pentecost;  68-74.  Saints  of  the 
Carthusian  order ;  79,  77,  78.  SS.  Mark,  John,  and  Luke.  — ■  ♦34. 
Murillo,  Ecce  Homo,  from  the  Capuchin  convent  at  Cadiz  (p.  440). 

Room  II  (modern  pictures).  Right  Wall:  151.  AleJ.  Ferrant, 
Murillo's  fall  from  the  scaffolding  (p.  440);  0.  Abbati,  125.  Bal- 
cony of  the  Signoria  at  Florence,  127.  Approach  to  the  Chapel  of 
the  Medici  at  Florence,  124.  Interior  of  a  choir ;  no  number,  Ruiz- 
lana,  Canal  in  Venice ;  153.  Ferrant,  Victory  of  Cadiz  over  the 
Morocco  pirates.  —  End  Wall :  200.  Ramon  Rodriguez,  Junta  of 
Cadiz  in  1810  communicating  to  the  people  the  answer  given  to 
Marshal  Soult's  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  town  ('la  ciudad 
de  Cadiz,  flel  a  los  principios  que  ha  jurado,  no  reconoce  otro  Rey 
que  el  Seiior  Don  Fernando  Septimo').  —  Left  Wall :  ♦135.  Mari- 
ano Belmonte,  Sierra  de  Cdrdoba;  lo6,  186.  After  Velazquez,  Las 
Meninas,  Surrender  of  Breda  (pp.  76,  77);  160.  Rafael  OarcCa 
CHispaleio'),  Portrait  of  a  man;  156.  J.  Garcia  Chicane,  Copy  of 
Tobar's  portrait  of  Murillo,  with  (according  to  the  catalogue)  'poco 
poblados'  (thin)  'bigote'  (moustache)  and  *perilla'  ('pear-shaped', 
i.e.  pointed,  beard) ;  no  number,  Meifren,  View  of  Barcelona ;  Vinie- 
gra.  Burial  of  Isabella  the  Catholic ;  Alddz,  Flower-girl ;  E.  P. 
Valluerca,  Washerwomen. 

A  few  yards  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Plaza  de  Mina,  on  the  left  side 
of  the  Calle  de  Vargas  Ponce,  stands  the  Mnseo  Arqueolig^co 
(PI.  D,  2),  opened  in  1887  (open  daily,  10-3;  fee  50  c. ;  no  cata- 
logue).   In  front  of  it  is  a  small  garden. 

The  Main  Booii  contains  neolithic  tools  and  weapons  and  other  pre- 
historic objects;  Greek  and  Boman  coins,  terracottas,  glass,  and  inscrip- 
tions; Roman  architectural  fragments;  Moorish  capitals  and  coins;  med- 
ieeval  Christian  and  modern  objects  of  art.  —  In  the  Garden  and  in  a 
Side  Boom  are  some  Ton^  cmd  (heir  Contents  from  the  Phoenician  Necropolis 
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of  Gadiz.  The  mott  important  is  a  *ifarbU  Bareophagui^  found  in  1887 
at  the  Punta  de  la  Vaca,  near  Cadiz,  with  a  bearded  figure  of  the  deceased 
on  the  lid  and  a  well-preaerved  skeleton  inside. 

A  little  way  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Plaza  de  Mina  is  the  new  *Ala- 
meda  de  Apodaca  (PI.  0,  D,  1),  affording  a  fine  view  of  the  N.  side 
of  the  bay.  In  the  sea  are  the  rocks  (p.  436)  known  as  the  Cochinos 
(left)  and  the  Puercas  (right).  —  We  now  proceed  to  the  N.W., 
passing  (left)  the  church  of  Nuestra  Senora  del  Carmen  (PI.  C,  1 ; 
with  the  tomb  of  Adm.  Gravina,  the  commander  of  the  Spanish,  fleet 
at  Trafalgar)  and  (right)  the  Batertd  de  Candtlaria^  to  the  extensive 
♦Parque  Oenoves  (PL  B,  C,  1,  2),  laid  out  in  1892.  The  large 
buildings  on  its  landward  side  serve  military  purposes.  The  middle 
of  the  park  is  occupied  by  a  summer- theatre  (p.  435),  a  palm 
garden,  and  a  grotto  with  a  terrace  commanding  an  open  view  of 
the  sea.  Great  pyramids  of  cannon-balls  remind  us  that  we  are  In 
a  fortress. 

The  Calle  de  Santa  Rosalia,  beginning  opposite  the  grotto,  leads 
to  the  Plaza  Fragela  (PI.  0,  2)  and  to  the  small  Jardin  Botanico 
(PI.  B,  2),  which  contains  a  fine  array  of  sub-tropical  plants  and  a 
dragon-tree  (p.  378)  500  years  old.    On  the  S.W.  side  of  the  Plaza 
Fragela  stands  the  Circo  Teatro  (p.  435).    A  gateway  opposite  the 
theatre  leads  to  the  Military  Hospital ,  with  the  parish-church  of 
Santo  Angel,  and  (right)  to  the  Hospital  Central  (comp.  PI.  B,  2),  the 
seat  of  the  medical  faculty  of  the  University  of  Seville  (p.  411).  — 
Not  far  off  is  the  Hospicio  Provincial  (PI.  B,  3;  entr.  in  the  Calle 
de  Santa  Elena),  a  large  institution  for  the  sick  and  orphaned,  lauilt 
by  Torcuato  Cayon. 

On  the  bay  of  La  Caleta  (PI.  A,  3)  lie  the  Banos  del  Real  (p.  435). 
To  the  N.  of  this  bay  is  the  Castillo  de  Santa  Catalina  (PI.  A,  2,  3). 
To  the  S.,  on  a  rocky  spit  projecting  far  into  the  ocean  and  about 
8/4  M.  beyond  the  Puerta  de  la  Caleta  (PI.  B,  4),  are  the  Castillo  de 
San  Sebastidn  and  the  Faro  de  San  Sebastian ,  a  lighthouse  visible 
for  20  nautical  miles  (visitors  not  admitted).  Numerous  'pot-holes' 
(ollas)  have  been  worn  in  the  shell-limestone  rock  by  the  action  of 
the  waves. 

From  the  Puerta  de  la  Caleta  we  proceed,  passing  the  Meteorolog- 
ical Station  (Mare6grafo  y  Estaci6n  MeteoroWgica)  and  the  Presidio, 
to  the  shadeless  *Beciiito  del  Sur  (PI.  B-E,  4),  which  is  generally 
lined  with  files  of  patient  anglers,  at  whose  feet  the  sea  tosses  and 
roars.  The  fish  are  attracted  by  the  refuse  poured  into  the  sea  through 
the  openings  left  in  the  wall  for  the  purpose. 

To  the  left  lies  the  secularized  Capuchin  Convent  (PI.  C,  4), 
now  used  as  a  Maniccmiio  or  insane  asylum.  Its  small  church  of 
Santa  Catalina  (entr.  in  the  court  to  the  right ;  ring  at  the  door  to 
the  left;  fee  50  c.)  contains,  as  its  high-altar-piece,  a  ♦Betrothal 
of  St.  Catharine  by  Murillo^  the  last  work  of  the  master  and  one  of 
his  best.  In  painting  it  he  had  a  fatal  fall  from  the  scaffold,  and  the 
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picture  was  floisbed  aftei  Ms  deatk  (April  3rd,  1682)  by  Menesea 
Oaorio,  On  tbe  left  wall  are  a*Conception  and  a  St.  Francis  witb  tbe 
stigmata,  two  small  works  of  inferior  value,  also  ascribed  to  Murillo. 
As  we  continue  to  follow  tbe  Recinto  del  Sur  towards  tbe  W. , 
we  bave  a  fine  view  of  tbe  S.  front  of  Cadiz,  witb  tbe  catbedral,  tbe 
bull-ring,  tbe  suburb  of  San  Jos^,  and  tbe  Castillo  de  la  Cortadura 
(p.  434).  In  tbe  sea,  off  San  Jos^,  lie  tbe  rocks  named  tbe  Cor- 
rales  (p.  436).  —  Tbe  Calle  del  Puerto  Cbico  leads  to  tbe  left  to  tbe 
Mtrcado  (PI.  D,  3),  tbe  cbief  market  of  tbe  city,  presenting  a  very 
animated  scene  in  tbe  early  morning.  Tbis  is  adjoined  to  tbe  N.  by 
tbe  sbarply  inclined  and  mucb-neglected  Derribo  de  los  Deacalzos 
(PI.  D,  3).  To  tbe  E.  of  tbis  point  lies  tbe  palm-planted  ♦Plaza 
DE  Castblab  (PI.  D,  E,  3),  wbenee  we  proceed  to  tbe  S.  (rigbt) 
tbrougb  tbe  Calle  de  Cobos  to  tbe  Plaza  de  la  Catedral. 

Tbe  Cathedral  (PI.  D,  E,  3, 4),  or  Catedral  Nueva,  begun  in  1722 

by  Vicente  Acero  and  Torcuato  Cayonj  was  completed  in  1832-38  by 

Bishop  Domingo  de  Siloe  Moreno,  a  statue  of  wbom  faces  tbe  front. 

Tbe  older  parts  are  built  of  sbell -limestone,  tbe  newer  of  Jer^z 

sandstone. 

The  Intbbiob,  278  ft.  long  and  197  ft.  wide,  with  a  large  dome  170  ft. 
high,  is  not  very  happy  in  its  proportions  and  is  farther  spoiled  by  being 
partly  lighted  by  panes  of  crndely  coloured  glass.  The  vaulting  produces 
a  strong  echo,  which  is  almost  overwhelming  when  the  organ  plays.  Hie 
fine  Silleria  in  the  coro,  brought  from  the  Gartuja  of  Seville  Q>.  420),  is 
by  Pedro  Duque  Comejo,  a  pupil  of  Boldan.  The  altar  was  in  part  a  gift 
of  Queen  Isabella  II.  (I86t)).  Among  other  content?  of  interest  are  a 
Conception  by  Clemente  de  Torres^  a  statue  of  St.  Servandus  by  LuiMa  Roldcm^ 
a  St.  Bruno  by  MoniafUs,  and  some  processional  crosses.  —  Below  the 
cathedral  is  the  PanUdn,  pr  vaults,  with  extraordinarily  flat  vaulting.  The 
E.  Bell  Totoer^  on  the  main  front,  commands  a  charming  view  (ascent  by 
an  inclined  plane  ^  30  c). 

Tbe  Catedral  Yieja,  or  Parroqvia  del  Sagrario  (PI.  E,  4),  In  tbe 
small  plaza  to  tbe  E.  of  tbe  New  Catbedral,  originally  erected  by 
Alfonso  tbe  Learned  in  tbe  13tb  cent.,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed 
in  tbe  siege  of  1596,  after  wbicb  it  was  rebuilt  in  its  present  un- 
pretentious Renaissance  form.  Tbe  cburcb  also  bore  tbe  name  of 
Santa  Cruz  sohre  las  Aguas,  because  tbe  only  spring  in  Cadiz  rose 
below  its  bigb-altar.  Some  of  tbe  paintings  are  by  Cornelias  Schott, 
Tbe  altar  to  tbe  left  of  tbe  bigb-altar  bas  a  good  relief  of  tbe  Corona- 
tion of  tbe  Virgin.  A  side-room  to  tbe  left  contains  a  silver  cus- 
todia  by  Antonio  Suarez  (1648-64),  said  to  be  tbe  largest  in  Spain 
(25  ft.  bigb). 

Tbe  two  catbedrals  are  supposed  to  occupy  tbe  site  of  tbe  famous 
temple  of  tbe  Pboeniclan  Hercules  and  of  tbe  Roman  citadel,  wbile 
tbe  bigb-lying  ground  to  tbe  S.E.,  witb  its  narrow  lanes,  was  prob- 
ably tbe  site  of  tbe  earliest  settlement  at  Cadiz.  On  its  S.  margin 
lie  tbe  Bull  Birhg^  tbe  Prison  (Cdrcel) ,  and  tbe  Slaughter  House 
{idatadero;  PL  F,  31.  Tbe  E.  side  is  bounded  by  tbe  bigb  Baluartes 
de  Santiago  (PL  F,  4)  and  de  los  Negros^  wbicb  afford  splendid  views. 
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To  tbe  S^.f  between  (right)  the  Cuartel  de  San  Rcqu«  and  (toft)  the 
Cuartel  de  Santa  Elena,  is  the  Puerta  di  Tierra  (PL  F,  4),  leading  to  the 
Extramuros,  a  sandy  district  with  villas  and  gardens.  By  keeping  to  the 
left  outside  the  gate  we  reach  (V2  M.)  the  Barrio  de  San  Severiemo^  with 
the  Buena  Vieta  and  the  Venta  de  EritaHa^  two  restaurants  commanding 
charming  views.  Adjacent  are  the  large  wharves  of  the  AitiUeros  de  Yea- 
Murguia.  By  keeping  to  the  right  beyond  the  gate  we  reach  (1  M.)  the 
Btirrio  de  San  Josi^  with  numerous  taverns,  the  large  CemetUerio  General  (to 
the  W.,  close  to  the  sea),  and  the  Protestant  Cementerio  IngUs  (to  the  £., 
adjoining  the  railway). 


VI.  ESTREMADURA. 


47.  From  Madrid  to  Torre  das  Vargens  (Lisbon)  via  Pla- 
sencia,  Arroyo  deMalpartida,  and  Valencia  de  Alcantara  445 

Talavera  de  la  Beina.  From  Ifavalmoral  to  Plasencia 
via  Yuste,  4i6.  —  From  Kavalmoral  to  Trujillo  and  Gua- 
dalupe, 447.  —  From  Plasencia  to  the  Jurdes  and  Ba- 
tuecas,  449.  —  From  Arroyo  de  Malpartida  to  Alcan- 
tara, 460. 
From  Arroyo  de  Malpartida  to  Caceres  and  M^rida  .    .  451 

48.  From  Madrid  to  Badajoz  (Torre  das  Vargens,  Lisbon) 

via  Giudad  Real,  Almorchon,  and  Mtfrida 452 

Almaden,  453. 

49.  From  Seville  to  Merida  (Badajoz,  Lisbon)  via  Tocina 
and  Zafra 458 


Estremadura,  once  the  Extrema  Terra  of  Spain,  and  limited  since 
1833  to  tbe  two  provinces  of  Cdceres  and  Badajoz,  witb  an  area  of 
16,132  sq.  M.  and  a  population  of  808,700  souls,  consists  of  a 
tal)leland,  v^atered  by  tbe  Tagus  and  tbe  Gtiadiana.  To  the  N.  it  is 
separated  from  Leon  and  Old  Castile  by  the  Sierra  de  Oata  (5690  ft.), 
the  plateau  of  Bejar^  and  the  Sierra  deOredos  (8730  ft.),  while  on  the 
S.  it  is  parted  from  Andalusia  by  the  (here)  gentle  slopes  of  the  Sierra 
Morena.  To  the  E.  and  W.  lie  New  Castile  and  Portugal.  Estre- 
madura  Alta  (province  of  Caceres),  or  the  basin  of  the  Tagus,  is 
separated  from  Estremadura  Baja  (Badajoz),  or  basin  of  the  Guadiana, 
by  the  Sierra  de  Quadalwpe  (5695  ft). 

For  the  disposal  of  its  products  nature  points  Estremadura  to 
the  estuaries  of  its  two  great  rivers,  i.e.  to  Portugal;  and  in  antiquity 
it  actually  formed  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Lusitania  (p.  504), 
with  Merida  for  its  capital.  The  course  of  history  has,  however, 
decreed  otherwise.  The  political  boundary  cut  off  the  district  from 
the  sea.  The  expulsion  of  the  Moors  and  the  excessive  emigration 
to  America,  in  the  conquest  of  which  Cortes,  Pizarro,  and  other 
'Estremefios'  played  a  prominent  part,  robbed  it  of  the  best  of  its 
inhabitants.  Those  who  remained  at  home  fell  behind  in  the  race  of 
civilisation.  The  climate,  naturally  arid,  was  made  worse  by  the 
felling  of  the  mountain-forests.  Want  of  water  reduced  large 
tracts  of  fertile  soil  to  barren  Hbaths  (Jarales,  Tomillares),  used  as 
pasture  by  the  flocks  of  neighbouring  provinces.  In  Upper  Estre- 
madura mUe  after  mile  of  undulating  pasture-land,  overgrown  by 
the  gum-cistus  (comp.  p.  506)  and  grazed  by  innumerable  sheep 
(merinoSj  ganadosj^  may  be  passed  without  sight  of  a  house  or  vil- 
lage. Tillage  is  confined  to  occasional  small  patches  of  soil  enclosed 
by  stone  dykes.  In  Caceres  and  Lower  Estremadura  Ageicultubb 
(grain  and  leguminous  plants)  has  the  upper  hand,  but  it  is  exposed 
to  peculiar  dangers  from  the  inundations  (avenidas)  of  the  rivers 
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and  from  the  ravages  of  the  locusts  (langostas)  that  breed  in  the 
waste  districts.  Wine,  olives,  figs,  and  almonds  are  also  produced. 
Mulberries,  for  the  silk-culture,  flourish  in  districts  where  irrigation 
is  practicable,  such  as  the  hills  near  Plasencia,  which  are  cultivated 
in  terraces  like  those  of  Valencia  (p.  242).  —  The  Swinb  of  Estre- 
madura,  fed  chiefly  on  sweet  acorns  (hellotas ;  see  p.  277),  are  very 
numerous,  and  its  hams  (jamones)  are  considered  the  best  in  Spain. 

From  remote  antiquity  Estremadura  has  been  visited  in  winter 
by  MiGRATOBY  Flookb  op  Sheep  (Manades  TroBhtanantes),  which 
descend  in  autumn  from  the  plateau  of  Leon  and  Castile  (p.  7) 
and  traverse  the  various  feeding-places  according  to  a  definite  system 
known  as  the  Mesta.   To  settle  disputes  between  the  permanent  in- 
habitants of  the  soil  and  the  owners  or  shepherds  of  these  migratory 
herds  a  special  court  named  the  Consejo  de  la  Mesta  was  established 
in  1526,  with  the  king  as  *Primo  Merino'  or  president.    This  court 
was  not  abolished  till  1834.    At  present  the  shepherds  are  permit- 
ted to  enter  Estremadura  in  October,  and  a  strip  of  pasture-land , 
90  paces  wide,  must  be  left  on  each  side  of  the  highroad  for  the 
use  of  the  wandering  herds.    Each  flock  usually  consists  of  about 
10,000  sheep,  under  a  head-shepherd  (mayoral^  capataz),  assisted  by 
50  shepherds  (pastores)  and  a  peculiar  race  of  strong  wolf-hounds 
(perros  de  presa).  The  shepherds  carry  long  crooks  and  most  of  them 
also  have  guns.  Their  clothing  consists  of  a  doublet,  knee-breeches, 
and  leathern  gaiters.     Over  this  they  wear  jackets  of  sheepskin, 
with  the  woolly  side  out,  and  curious  forked  aprons  of  leather  or 
sheepskin  fastened  round  the  thighs  with  straps.   Sandals  or  shape- 
less shoes  and  a  broad-brimmed  and  peaked  hat  of  felt  complete 
the  costume  of  these  sunburnt  and  half-savage  mortals.    The  wool 
of  the  migratory  sheep  is  said  to  be  of  a  finer  quality  than  that  of 
those  kept  at  home ;  but  the  animals  must  be  carefully  debarred  from 
tracts  where  saline  plants  grow.  In  Sept.  the  sheep  are  smeared  with 
a  kind  of  red  clay  from  Mazarron  (p.  245).    The  shearing  (esquilmo) 
takes  place  in  May.  The  average  cut  from  each  animal  is  about  9lb8. 

The  Tbabb  and  Industby  of  Estremadura  are  inconsiderable. 
Its  rich  Mineral  Treasures  (iron,  copper,  etc.)  have  hardly  been 
touched,  though  the  construction  of  the  great  railways  along  the  Ta- 
gus  and  the  Guadiana  promise  a  speedy  improvement  in  this  field. 

Most  Tourists  content  themselves  with  a  visit  to  M^rida,  with 
its  Roman  remains.  Of  other  towns  on  the  railway  Plasencia,  BcidajoSj 
Zdfra^  and  Cdeeres  are  of  Interest  for  their  buildings  of  the  age  of 
the  Conquistadores.  Trujillo,  with  similar  buildings,  Yuste,  with  its 
reminiscences  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  famous  Roman  bridge  of  Al- 
edntara  are  at  some  distance  from  the  beaten  track.  Nothing  but  a 
lively  historical  curiosity  and  a  keen  sympathy  for  the  lonely  mel- 
ancholy of  the  cistus-heaths,  with  their  wealth  of  blossom  in  spring 
and  their  sunburnt  brown  in  summer,  enable  the  visitor  to  such  places 
to  bear  with  equanimity  the  privations  to  which  he  is  exposed. 
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Alcdntara. 

305  M.  Railway  (one  through -train  daily)  in  14V2  hrs.  (fares  to 
Valencia  de  Alcantara  60  p.,  35  p.  70  c.,  25  p. 5  thence  to  Torre  das  Var- 
gens  1670,  1280,  920  rs.);  to  Luhon  (412  M.)  in  21  hrs.  (fares  79  p. 
15,  68  p.  22,  40  p.  65  c).  There  are  also  local  trains  from  Madrid  to 
Navalmoral  (p.  446)  and  from  Plasencia  (p.  449)  to  Valencia  de  Alcdmtara 
(p.  451).  —  The  trains  start  from  the  Estaddn  de  lat  Delicias  (p.  52). 
There  are  good  railway-restaurants  at  Talavera  and  Entroncamento,  and 
refreshment  counters  at  Ifkivalmoral,  Ai'voyo  de  Malpartida^  Valencia,  and 
Tprre  doe  Vargens.  Carriages  are  changed  and  luggage  is  examined  at 
Marvao  (in  the  reverse  direction  at  Valencia  de  Alcantara). 

Travellers  from  Portugal  who  wish  to  visit  Toledo  may  leave  the 
train  at  ViHamiel  (see  below  and  p.  126).  If  a  ticket  for  Villamiei  cannot 
be  obtained  in  Portugal,  the  best  plan  is  to  take  a  ticket  for  Valencia 
de  Alcantara  and  there  re-book  for  Villamiei. 

Madrid,  see  p.  52.  —  The  train  crosses  the  Manzanares  by  a 
bridge  135  yds.  long.  Beyond  (3  M.)  ViUaoerde  we  have  a  fine  re- 
trospect of  Madrid  to  the  right.  —  8  M.  Leganis,  with  a  large  insane 
asylum.  The  monotony  of  the  landscape  is  hardly  relieved  by  the 
view  of  the  Sierra  de  Guadarrama  to  the  N.  and  the  Sierra  de 
Gredos  to  the  W.  —  11  M.  Fuenlahrada;  W/2  M.  Humanes;  17 V2  M. 
Grifidn, 

24  M.  Illescas,  the  first  station  in  the  province  of  Toledo,  often 
appears  in  Spanish  novels  as  the  halfway- house  of  travellers  on  their 
way  to  the  city  of  Toledo.  The  church  has  a  fine  tower  in  the  Mud^- 
jar  style,  *  which,  though  differing  essentially  from  any  Gothic  steeple, 
is  still  in  every  part  appropriately  designed,  and,  notwithstanding 
its  strongly  marked  horizontal  lines,  by  no  means  deficient  in  that 
aspiring  character  so  admirable  in  Gothic  steeples'  (Fergusaon).  The 
house  which  Francis  I.  occupied  for  a  short  time  after  his  release 
from  captivity  is  still  shown. 

27  M.  Azana;  30^2  M*  Villalutnga;  35 V2  M.  Cabanas  de  laSagra. 
The  train  follows  the  course  of  the  Ta^gus,  which,  however,  is  not 
visible.  Beyond  (39  M.)  Bargas  we  cross  its  tributary  the  Guadar- 
rama (p.  50)  by  a  five-arched  bridge,  195  yds.  long.  —  44*/2  M. 
Villamiei  (coach  to  Toledo^  see  p.  126) ;  47 V2  M.  Rielves. 

53  m.  Torrijos,  a  small  and  ancient  town  with  2500  inhab.,  was 
a  favourite  seat  of  Peter  the  Cruel  (p.  395).  The  palace  of  the  Count 
of  Altamira,  said  to  have  heen  built  by  Juan  de  Herrera,  has  fine 
rooms  with  artesonado  ceilings.  —  We  now  hare  our  last  view  of 
the  Guadarrama  Mts.  and  gradually  approach  the  lofty,  snow-clad 
Sierra  de  Gredos,  the  serrated  ridge  of  which  is  long  visible,  rising 
picturesquely  over  the  cistus-spread  heaths  of  New  Castile  and 
Upper  Estremadura. 

60  M.  Santa- Olalla- Carmena,  with  large  olive  -  plantations ; 
64  M.  Erustes;  68  M.  IMn-Cebolla.  The  train  skirts  the  MonU  Ara- 
gon  with  (73  M.)  the  station  of  the  same  name ,  approaches  the 
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Tagus,  and  crosses  the  AUbercht^  descending  from  the  Sierra  de  Gre- 
dos,  by  a  stone  bridge  360  yds.  long.  The  Sierra  de  Gredos,  to  the 
N.,  is  partly  hidden  by  the  Sierra  de  San  Vicente  (4480  ft.). 

83  M.  Talavera  de  la  Beina  (1150  ft. ;  Fonda  de  la  Amistad; 
Rail.  Restaurant'),  the  ancient  Talcimga,  now  a  town  with  9400  in- 
hab.,  lies  in  a  smiling  vega  on  the  Tagus.  From  the  time  of  Al- 
fonso XJ.  onwards  it  was  the  hereditary  portion  of  the  Queens  of 
Castile.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Juan  de  Mariana 
(1536-1623).  An  important  and  hard-fought  battle  took  place  here 
on  July  27-28th,  1809,  in  which  Wellington  defeated  the  French 
under  Joseph,  Jourdan,  and  Victor.    Each  side  lost  6-7000  men. 

^Three  hosts  combine  to  offer  sacrifice  . .  . 
The  foe,  the  victim,  and  the  fond  ally 
That  fights  for  all,  but  ever  fights  in  vain, 
Are  met  —  as  if  at  home  they  conld  not  die  — 
To  feed  the  crow  on  Talavera's  plain'  (Byron). 

The  most  interesting  buildings  of  Talavera  are  the  Moorish 
Torres  Albarranas  (937),  the  Gothic  collegiate  church  of  Santa  Maria 
la  Mayor,  the  secularized  convent  oi San  Francisco  (with  an  elegant 
Mud^jar  tower),  the  church  of  Santo  Domingo  (with  three  Renais- 
sance tombs),  and  the  church  of  San  Jerdnimo  on  the  Tagus,  "built 
in  1389  and  restored  in  1540  and  1624  (now  a  factory).  The  Bridge 
of  35  arches,  ^4  M.  long,  was  constructed  by  Card.  Mendoza  in  the 
15th  cent,  and  is  now  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition. 

On  the  E.  of  the  town  is  the  attractive  Paseo  del  Prado ,  leading  to 
the  ermita  of  La  Virgbn  del  Pbado,  in  honour  of  whom  large  proces- 
sions take  place  in  the  week  after  Easter.  Down  to  1807  a  curious  pagan 
festival,  named  Las  Afondcu  de  Talavera,  was  also  held  here,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Jvslicia  de  Mogiganga  ('president  of  the  images'*). 

The  train  now  leaves  the  Tagus,  which  here  turns  to  the  S.W.  to 
cleave  a  deep  ravine  between  the  hill-ranges  of  Veneruela  and  LaMo- 
heda.  —  93  M.  CaUra;  101  M.  Alcanizo.  —  105  M.  Oropesa,  a  loftily 
situated  town,  surrounded  by  old  walls  and  dominated  by  the  pic- 
turesque castle  of  its  counts.  About  12  M.  to  the  S  ,  at  the  Piiente 
del  Arzobispo,  is  the  above-mentioned  gorge  of  the  Tagus.  To  the 
N.  the  Sierra  de  Gredos  is  seen  in  its  full  glory.  —  110  M.  La  Cal- 
zada  de  Oropesa,  in  a  corn-growing  plain.  To  the  S.  appear 
the  Sierra  de  Altamira  and  the  Jara.  —  The  train  quits  New  Castile 
and  enters  the  Estremadura  province  of  Cdceres. 

124  M.  Navalmoral  de  la  Mata  (984  ft. ;  RaiL  Rfmt.  Rooms), 
a  town  of  3800  inhab.,  situated  in  a  hollow  amid  groves  of  figs  and 
olives,  is  the  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  the  monastery  of  Ytiste  on 
the  N.W.,  and  to  Trujillo  and  the  convent  of  Qxiadalupe  on  the  S. 


F»oM  Navalmoral  to  Yuste,  24  M.  The  bridle-path  leads  to 
the  N.W.^  passing  the  villages  of  Torviseoso  and  Talayutla^  then 
bends  to  the  N.,  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  TiStar^  and  re-as- 
cends to  Jarandilla.  Farther  on  it  proceeds  to  the  S.W.,  via  Aldea- 
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nutva  de  la  Vera,  to  the  village  of  CuaeoSy  1 V4  M.  from  Yuste.  Ac- 
commodation may  be  obtained  in  tlie  posada  or  at  the  farm  of  La 
Magdalena,   The  keeper  of  the  monastery  lives  in  the  village. 

The  suppressed  monastery  of  San  Jer6nimo  de  Ynste,  named 
after  the  brook  of  Yuste,  was  founded  from  Plasencia  in  1404.  It 
-was  ravaged  by  the  French  in  1809  and  has  been  partly  restored  by 
its  present  owner,  the  Marquis  de  Miravel  (p.  449).  Its  only  inter- 
est arises  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  last  home  of  Emp.  Charles  Y., 
after  he  had  resigned  the  imperial  crown  (Oct.  25th,  1555)  and  the 
Spanish  throne  (Jan.  15th,  1556)  in  favour  of  his  son  Philip  II. 
The  emperor,  who  seems  to  have  inherited  a  constitutional  tendency 
to  melancholy  from  his  mother,  Juana  la  Loca,  reached  the  soil  of 
Spain  at  Laredo  on  Sept.  28th,  1556,  and  soon  afterwards  received 
his  grandson  Don  Carlos  (p.  113)  at  Yalladolid.  He  then  betook 
himself  to  JarandiUa  and  lived  here  in  the  chateau  of  the  Count  of 
Oropesa,  until  the  house  that  had  been  building  for  him  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  convent  since  June,  1553,  was  ready  for  his  reception. 
On  Feb.  3rd,  1557,  he  occupied  his  new  residence,  the  covered  ter- 
race of  which  commands  an  extensive  view  extending  over  the  fer- 
tile district  of  La  Yera  and  the  moors  of  Estremadura  to  the  Sierra 
de  Guadalupe.  Here  Charles  lived  in  princely  state,  with  a  large 
retinue,  frequently  giving  his  advice  in  affairs  of  state  but  refusing 
all  invitations  to  resume  the  helm  of  government.  He  gave  free 
rein  to  his  taste  for  mechanical  pursuits,  made  a  large  collection  of 
clocks  and  watches,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  with  Oiovarmi  Tur- 
riano  (^Juanelo')^  an  ingenious  engineer  and  mechanician  of  Cre- 
mona. He  died  here  on  Sept.  28th,  1558.  —  The  parlour  and  bed- 
room of  the  emperor  adjoined  the  choir  of  the  church,  like  those  of 
Philip  II.  in  the  Escorial.  Even  from  his  bed  he  could  see  the 
high-altar  and  the  elevation  of  the  Host  In  his  bedroom  hung  the 
*Gloria'  of  Titian  (p.  80),  which  his  will  ordered  to  be  kept  in  the 
same  place  as  his  dead  body.  The  latter  remained  at  Yuste  till  its 
removal  to  the  Escorial  in  1574 ,  and  the  outer  wooden  case  of  the 
leaden  coffin  is  still  preserved  here.  The  rooms  are  now  empty. 
Visitors  are  shown  the  Plaza  del  Palacio  (view-terrace),  the  Bedroom 
in  which  the  emperor  died,  the  PuerUe  leading  from  the  gallery  to 
the  garden,  and  the  pavilion  named  the  Cenador  de  Belen.  Other 
features  of  interest  are  the  old  sun-dial,  the  venerable  walnut-tree 
near  the  entrance,  and  the  stone  horse-block  used  by  the  emperor. 

Another  bridle-path  leads  from  Tuste  to  (22  M.)  PtaiendOj  but  the 
traveller  will  find  it  difficult  to  get  either  mule  or  guide. 

^  Fbom  Navalmokal  to  Tsujillo,  45  H.  The  road  leads  to  the  S.W., 
via  (SVa  M.)  Almaraz.  to  (i2Va  M.)  the  TaguSy  which  it  crosses  by  an  im- 
posing bridge,  110  yds.  long  and  23  ft.  wide,  erected  hy  Pedro  de  Urias 
in  lfi62.  The  larger  of  the  two  arches  is  160  ft.  in  height  and  140  ft.  in 
span.  Thence  we  ascend  via  (13  M.)  Lugar  Nuexo  to  the  Sierra  de  Mironele 
and  descend  again  to  (28  M.)  Jaraieejo.  Farther  on  we  cross  the  Almonte 
by  a  fine  bridge  and  pass  (40  M.)  CarratccU. 

45  M.  Tmjillo  (1590  ft.),  a  high-lying  town   with  4800  inhab.,  was  the 
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Roinan  Twgallium  and  now  consists  of  the  old  towD,  tbe  new  town,  luid 
a  Moorish  castle  restored  by  the  French.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
herd-boy  Francisco  Pharro  (ca.  1478-1541),  the  conqueror  of  Peru,  and  of 
several  others  of  the  Gonquistadores,  who  nsed  the  wealth  slmassed  in 
Peru  to  erect  large  palaces  here.  Adjoining  the  town-gate  is  a  tower 
said  to  be  of  Roman  origin.  The  Gothic  church  of  Santa  Maria  la  Mayor 
contains  the  tomb  of  Diego  Garcia  de  Paredes,  the  'Samson  of  Estrema- 
dura\  who  was  bom  here  in  1466  and  died  at  Bologna  in  1534.  —  The 
most  notable  of  the  other  churches  are  San  Martin,  Santiago  (with  a 
Gothic  retablo  and  a  statue  of  St.  James,  the  tutelar  of  the  town,  by 
Gregorio  Hernandez)^  and  Santa  Maria  de  la  Concepcidn^  with  the  tomb  of 
Pizarro.  The  most  interesting  private  houses  are  the  JPdlace  of  the  Duque 
de  San  Carlos  (fine  patio),  that  of  the  Conde  del  Puerto  (large  staircase), 
and  the  House  of  Pitarro^  in  the  Plaza  Mayor. 

From  Trujillo  a  Eoad  leads  to  the  S.E.  over  the  Sierra  de  Marchat 
into  the  basin  of  the  Guadiana  and  (11  M.)  Conquista,  once  an  estate 
belonging  to  Pizarro.  Farther  on  is  (15V2  M.)  Zorita,  beyond  which  we 
keep  to  the  E.,  skii^ting  the  8.  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  Guadalupe  to  (271/2  M.) 
Logrosan,  a  town  with  3900  inhab.,  in  the  valley  of  the  Pollares^  an 
affluent  of  the  Ruecas.  Geologists  will  be  interested  here  in  the  presence 
of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  quartzite  slate,  a  unique  instance  in  Europe. 
It  is  worked  like  the  seam  of  a  mine.  Logrosan  itself,  like  Trujillo, 
lies  upon  granite,  which  has  been  upheaved  through  the  slate.  The  un- 
finished Church  contains  a  handsome  retablo. 

From  Logrosan  a  bridle-path  leads,  via  (6  M.)  Catiamero^  to  (ISVa  M.) 
Oaadalnpe,  a  small  town  (2900  inhab.),  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Guadalupejo,  on  the  S.E.  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  Guadalupe,  Its  suppressed 
CoNVKNTo  DE  LOS  Jerokiuos,  fouudcd  by  Alfonso  XI.  in  1389,  was  one  of 
the  richest  monasteries  in  Spain.  The  building,  in  the  plaza,  resembles 
a  castle.  Adjoining  the  vestibule  are  the  Sagrario^  with  the  votive  chaioa 
of  Christians  freed  from  slavery,  and  the  Chapel^  containing  the  *Virgeii 
de  Guadalupe',  a  figure  of  the  Madonna  said  to  have  been  caryed  by  St. 
Luke.  It  was  presented  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  to  Archbp.  Leander 
of  Seville,  was  hidden  away  during  the  Moorish  period,  and  found  again 
at  Guadalupe  by  a  shepherd  in  1330.  In  another  chapel  is  a  represent- 
ation of  the  council  held  here  in  1415.  —  The  Gothic  ^Church  is  very 
imposing,  though  the  effect  is  somewhat  marred  by  the  over-massive  coro. 
The  latter  has  a  superb  reja  by  Francisco  de  Salamanca  and  Juctn  de  Avila. 
The  Renaissance  retablo  in  the  capilla  mayor  is  by  Jwm  Gomtz  d€  Mora, 
the  marble  decorations  are  by  Juan  Bautista  Semeria  and  the  Swiss  Bar- 
tolomi  Abril.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the  tomb  of  the  architect 
Juan  Alonso.  The  Capilla  de  los  Cuatro  Altares  contains  statues  of  Prince 
Dionisio  of  Portugal,  son  of  Peter  and  Inez  de  Castro  (p.  571),  and  his 
wife  Johanna.  The  tomhs  of  Henry  IV.  of  Cattile  and  CoMtable  Alonso 
Velasco  are  also  interesting.  —  The  '*  Sacristia  passes  for  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  Spain;  it  contains  eight  *Scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Jerome 
by  Zurbaran.  —  There  are  two  Cloisters,  one  in  thd  Gothic  style,  the  other, 
with  its  charming  well -house,  in  the  Moorish  style. 


Bailway  to  Lisbon.  The  next  station  beyond  Navalmoral  is 
(131  M.)  Casatejada,  We  traverse  large  forests  of  oak  and  black  fir, 
approach  the  Tagus,  and  finally  pass  to  the  N.W.  into  the  eandy, 
cistus-clad  valley  of  the  Tietar  (p.  446),  crossing  that  river  at 
(142  M.)  La  Bazagona.  —  We  then  ascend  to  the  N.W.,  past 
(151  M.)  Malpartida  de  Plasmcia,  to  the  desolate  mountain-plateau 
of  Plasencia,  also  overgrown  with  gum-cistus.  To  the  S.  we  have  a 
distant  view ,  across  the  Tagus,  of  the  mountains  of  Guadalupe^ 
Marchaz,  and  Montanchez;  to  the  N.  the  view  is  somewhat  limited. 
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156  M.  Flaseneia.  -  The  Railway  station  (Empaltne)  lies  6  M.  to 
the  8.  of  the  lown^  omnibus  IVzp.  —  Hotels.  Posada  de  las  TresPuertas^ 
Parador  Nuevo^  both  unpretending. 

PLaaencia,  iounded  in  1189  by  Alfonso  VIII.  of  Castile,  near  the 
Roman  Ambracia  (see  below),  and  named  by  him  Ut  Deo  Placet^ 
-was  created  the  see  of  a  bishop  in  1190  and  is  now  a  town  of  7400 
inhabitants.  It  was  the  home  of  the  parents  of  Colnmbns,  who 
emigrated  hence  to  Genoa.  The  town  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Jerte,  a  tributary  of  the  Alag6n,  and,  like  Toledo,  lies  on  the  top 
of  a  rocky  promontory  cut  out  by  the  river  from  the  granitic  moun- 
tains. The  gorge  to  the  W.,  with  its  numerous  mills,  is  especially 
imposing.  Three  bridges,  each  with  seven  arches,  connect  Plasencia 
with  the  left  bank  of  the  Jerte.  The  double  line  of  walls,  with  its 
68  towers,  dates  flrom  the  time  of  Alfonso  YIII.  Hound  it  now  runs 
a  promenade,  affording  a  series  of  magnificent  views;  the  best  is 
on  the  N.E.  side,  where  the  Alcazar  once  stood  and  where  the  63 
arches  of  the  Aqtieduet  recall  the  monumental  works  of  the  Romans. 

The  Cathbu&al,  built  about  1498  but  left  unfinished  and 
majrred  by  incongruous  later  additions,  has  an  overloaded  facade  in 
the  plateresque  style.  In  the  N.  transept  is  the  T)eautiful  Ptierta  del 
EffUosado^  with  portrait -medallions  and  the  armorial  bearings  of 
Charles  Y.  and  the  Carvajals. 

The  elaborately  decorated  Iktbktor  contains  many  handsome  mon- 
uments. The  capilla  mayor  is  by  Jvan  de  Alava^  Diego  de  Sitoe^  and 
Alonso  de  Covarrubias,  and  its  superb  reja  is  by  Juan  Bautitta  Celma  (16  A). 
The  silleria,  by  Rodrigo  Aleman  (1520),  ia  distinguished  for  its  elaborate 
treatment  and  the  secular  character  ot  many  of  its  subjects.  The  retablo 
has  a  fine  relief  of  the  Assumption  by  Gregorio  Hernandez  (1626).  —  The 
SacrisU<i^  with  a  good  Renaissance  portal,  contains  an  image  of  the  Virgin, 
which  is  publicly  exhibited  on  Aag.  16th.  —  The  Sola  Capitulary  burned 
down  in  1832,  contained  an  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  by  Velazquez. 

In  the  church  of  San  Nicolda  is  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Pedro  de 
Carvajal ;  in  the  church  of  the  Monj<is  de  San  Ildeforhso  is  that  of 
Criatdbal  de  ViUalha.  —  The  Casa  de  las  B6vbda8,  in  the  Plazuela 
de  San  Nicolas,  dates  from  1560  and  now  belongs  to  the  Marques 
de  Miravel,  It  possesses  a  beautiful  patio  and  some  paintings  of  the 
wars  of  Charles  Y.,  while  some  Roman  antiquities  from  Capara  (see 
below)  are  stationed  on  the  terrace. 

The  promenade  on  an  island  in  the  Jerte,  to  the  E.  of  the  town, 
is  a  favourite  resort 

From  Plasencia  to  Salamanca^  see  p.  472. 

From  Plasencia  a  bridle-path  leads  to  the  N.  to  Capara,  which  occupies 
the  site  of  the  Roman  Ambracia^  on  the  Via  Augusta  (p.  437),  and  still  retains 
a  few  antiquities.  The  path  then  leads  via  OranadiUa  and  Herguijuela  into 
the  Tierra  de  las  Jurdes  and  the  Tierra  de  las  Baiuecas,  two  districts 
abutting  on  the  Sierra  de  Qata,  and  beyond  these  it  goes  on  to  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  (p.  472-  in  all  about  70  M.). 

The  Jurdes  form  a  wild  hilly  district  of  about  80  sq.  M.  in  extent, 
consisting  of  limestone^  granite,  and  Silurian  strata.  There  are  neither 
roads  nor  bridges.  The  inhabitants  (about  4000)  live  in  cave-like  dwell- 
ings, partly  dug  in  the  ground  and  partly  constructed  of  wood  and  stone. 

Baedekeb^s  Spain.  29 
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They  stand  on  a  very  low  plane  of  cnltare  and  have  few  priests  or 
teachers.  The  name  of  the  district  is  derived  from  the  namerooa  i^ild 
swine  (Basque  Jurdes  or  hurdtt). 

The  Batueeas  form  another  isolated,  rocky  waste,  ahont  24  sq.  M.  in 
area  and  intersected  by  huge  ravines.  In  1494  a  Frenchman  discovered  a 
miracnlons  image  of  the  Virgin  in  the  P^ia  dt  Francia^  and  a  Oarmelite 
convent,  lilce  that  of  Hontserrat.  was  erected  on  the  spot.  It  has,  how- 
ever, long  been  abandoned.  The  Bataecos  are  considered  coarse  and 
stupid,  and  to  speak  of  a  l^aniard  as  ^criado  en  ku  Batueea*''  (^brought 
np  in  the  Bataecas*)  is  highly  insulting. 

The  Railway  now  tnms  at  right  angles  to  the  S.W.  and  tra- 
verses a  dreary  plateau;  to  the  right  rises  the  Sierra  de  Gata 
(p.  449).  —  Near  (165  M.)  Miravel  are  the  mins  of  a  castle  that 
formed  a  frequent  bone  of  contention  in  the  Moorish  wars.  Two 
tunnels  penetrate  the  slaty  rocks  of  the  Sierra  de  Canaveral  (ca. 
1660  ft.).  —  176  M.  Canaveral,  —  186  M.  OarroviUas ;  the  little 
town  (610  ft.),  with  4900  inhab.  and  numerous  cloth-mills ,  lies 
2  M.  to  the  W.  —  The  train  crosses  the  Tagus  by  an  eight-arched 
bridge,  400  yds.  long.  To  the  left,  in  the  river,  are  the  remains  of 
the  Puente  de  Alconitarj  a  Roman  bridge,  which  the  Moors  destroyed 
in  1232,  along  with  the  town  of  the  same  name,  when  fleeing  be- 
fore Alfonso  IX.  of  Leon. 

The  train  ascends  on  the  high  S.  bank  of  the  Tagus,   descrihii^ 
two  wide  curves  in  the  delta  enclosed  by  its  affluents,  the  AlmtmU 
and  the  Araya.   We  thread  four  tunnels  and  cross  two  bridges  ovei 
the  Arroyo  de  Villoluengo.  —  193  M.  Casar  de  Cdceres  is  known  for 
its  boots  and  tanneries. 

204  M.  Arroyo  de  Malpartida  ( Buffet) ^  a  station  serving  the 

small  towns  of  Arroyo  del  Puerco  (see  below ;  W.)  and  Malpartida 

de  Cdceres  (E.),  is  the  junction  of  a  branch-railway  to  Cdceres  (and 

Mirida;  see  p.  451). 

FaoM  Abboto  ds  Mauartida  to  Aloantaba,  29  M.,  diligence  at  night 
—  The  good  but  uninteresting  road  leads  towards  the  N.W.  I74  M.  Arroyo 
del  Puerco -I  with  the  celebrated  Santuario  de  Nuestra  S^k>ra  de  la  Luz; 
131/3  M.  Nanus  del  Modro^o;  24  M.  La  Mata  de  Alcdntara. 

29  M .  Alo&ntara  (390  ft.  \  Posada  Nueva^  very  primitive),  the  Lixnda  of 
the  Vettones  and  Norba  Caesarea  of  the  Bomans,  is  a  quaint-looking  town 
of  3100  inhab.,  perched  on  the  lofty  S.  bank  of  the  Tagus.  It  is  famous 
for  its  Roman  bridge  (Arab.  al-kdtUara)  and  for  the  knightly  Order  of 
Alcdntara.  This  order,  dedicated  to  St.  Benedict,  was  originally  established 
in  1176  in  the  fortress  of  San  Julian  de  Pereiro  near  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  to 
defend  the  frontier  against  the  Moors,  but  it  was  transferred  in  1218  to  Al- 
cantara, where  it  acquired  great  wealth  and  reputation.  In  1495  the  dignity 
of  Grand  Master  was  made  an  appanage  of  the  crown.  The  Gothic  churcb 
of  Santa  Maria  de  Almoc^ary  built  in  the  ISth  cent,  on  the  site  of  a  mosque, 
contains  the  tombs  of  the  Grand  Masters.  The  church  of  the  mined 
Convento  de  San  Benito,  built  by  Pedro  de  Larrea  in  1606.  has  five  pictures 
by  Morales.  Among  its  interesting  tombs  are  those  ot  Francisco  Bravo 
(in  a  chapel  buUt  by  Pedro  de  Ibarra  in  1660),  Diego  de  Santillana  (1503), 
and  NicoUs  de  O  van  do  (1511),  as  well  as  several  in  the  old  cloisters. 

The  famous  **Beido«,  one  of  the  wonders  of  Spain,  built  under 
irajan  in  98-103,  strides  across  the  Tagus  to  the  N.W.  of  the  town  hi  six 
m^estlc  arches.  It  is  made  wholly  of  granite,  without  the  use  of  mortar-, 
us  length  is  616  ft.,  its  width  26  ft.    The  two  middle  piers  are  about 
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190  fl.  high,  and  tbe  two  middle  arches  have  a  span  of  50  ft.  The  usual 
depth  of  the  water  is  37  ft.,  hut  in  time  of  flood  it  is  sometimes  piled 
up  in  the  narrow  gorge  to  a  height  of  180  ft.  In  the  middle  of  the  bridge 
is  a  gateway  36  ft.  high  —  a  frequent  feature  in  Roman  bridges.  One  of 
the  smaller  arches  was  destroyed  in  1213  and  restored  by  Charles  V. 
(1543).  The  second  arch  from  the  N.  bank  was  blown  up  by  the  British 
in  1809  and  by  the  Garlists  in  1836,  but  it  also  was  restored  in  1860.  — 
A  chapel  at  the  beginning  of  the  bridge  contains  some  verses  relating  to 
Emp.  Trajan  and  Gaius  Julius  Lacer,  the  architect  of  the  bridge. 

From  Alc^Dtara  we  may  ride  to  the  S.W.  to  Membrijo  and  drive 
thence  to  Valencia  de  Alcantara  (see  below),  but  this  route  is  uninteresting. 

Beyond  Arroyo  de  Malpartida  the  Railway  to  Lisbon  crosses 
the  Salor  (p.  452).  To  the  left  of  (215  M.)  Aliseda  stretches  the 
Sierra  de  San  Pedro  (p.  452),  across  the  steep  N.  outliers  of  which 
our  line  ascends.  To  the  right  of  (227  M.)  Herreruela  is  the  Sierra 
de  Carbajo,  —  242  M.  San  Vicente.   We  now  descend  to  — 

249  M.  Valencia  de  Alc&ntara  (Buffet)  y  with  the  Spanish 
custom-house  (carriages  changed),  a  frontier-fortress  with  4600  in- 
hab.  and  many  relics  of  the  Moorish  period.  The  church  of  Ro- 
queamador  is  an  interesting  edifice  of  the  14th  century.  The  old 
Roman  town  of  Julia  Contraataj  which  has  almost  wholly  vanished, 
lay  about  3  M.  from  Valencia. 

The  Portuguese  railway,  which  begins  here,  runs  on  Lisbon 
time  (see  p.  ii).     The  small  river  Sever  forms  the  frontier. 

259  M.  Marvfto,  an  unimportant  place  in  a  desolate  hill-district 
at  the  E.  base  of  the  Serra  de  Sdo  Mamede  (3330  ft.),  has  the  Portu- 
guese custom-house  (money  changed).  — We  descend,  over  a  slope 
strewn  with  granite  blocks,  to  (275  M.)  Cattello  de  Vide,  the  Portu- 
guese frontier-fortress ,  connected  by  a  good  road  with  Portalegre 
(p.  510).  —  We  cross  the  curious  plateau  of  Alemtejo  (p.  507). 
287  M.  P«o;  298  M.  Cunheira, 

305  M.  Torre  das  Vargens,  and  thence  to  Lisbon,  see  p.  510. 


From  Arroyo  db  Malpartida  (p.  450)  to  Oacerbs,  IOV2  M. , 
branch-railway  in  V4hr.  (three  trains  daily;  fares  2  p.  35,  1  p.  60, 
1  p.  20  c).  —  The  only  intermediate  station  is  (9  M.)  Las  Minos, 
with  large  phosphorite  mines. 

101/2  M.  CicereB  (1545  ft. ;  Fonda  del  Comercio,  Fonda  de  Antonio 
Sanchez,  clean),  the  capital  of  a  province,  is  the  ancient  Roman 
Castra  Caecilia  or  Caesar  is.  Pop.  13,203.  The  old  town,  with  its 
large  mediaeval  palaces,  lies  upon  a  hill,  girt  with  imposing  walls, 
towers,  and  gates,  including  the  Arco  de  la  Estrella.  The  new  town 
lies  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hill.  —  The  Gothic  church  oi  Santa 
Maria  la  Mayor  contains  the  tombs  of  the  Figueroas,  Paredes,  and 
other  families,  and  a  large  retablo  by  Guillen  (1556),  with  scenes 
from  the  lives  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  Gothic  .church 
of  San  Mateo ,  built  by  Pedro  de  Ezquerra  on  the  site  of  a  mosque, 
occupies  the  highest  point  of  the  old  town  and  has  a  fine  tower. 

29* 
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Inside  is  the  tomb  of  the  Marques  de  Valdepnentes.  The  chief  points 
of  interest  in  the  once  Mozarabic  (p.  135)  church  of  Santiago  are  the 
reja  (1563)  and  the  'Paso  de  Jesus  Nfizareno'  (foot-print  of  Jesus), 
which  attracts  numerous  devout  worshippers.  —  Among  the  domes- 
tic buildings  of  the  old  town  are  the  Casa  de  las  VeleiaSj  ouce  tlie 
Alcazar  and  now  the  Audiencia ;  the  Casa  de  loa  GolfineSj  with  its 
beautiful  facade  ;the  palace  of  the  Count  de  la  Torre  Mayoralgo,  contain- 
ing an  ancient  statue  of  Diana ;  the  Casa  del  Conde  de  Adanero ;  and 
the  Casa  de  los  Carvajales,  now  the  Diputaci6n  Provincial.  — A  few 
ancient  statues  have  been  placed  in  the  acacia-shaded  Plaza  Mayor 
or  de  la  Constitucidn,  the  focus  of  the  new  town.  —  To  the  S.E.  of 
the  town  is  the  high-lying  Santuario  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Montana. 

Fbom  Cacebes  to  M6BIDA,  46  M.,  railway  (one  train  daily)  in  ca. 
S  bra.  (fares  9  p.  15,  6  p.  85,  4  p.  65  c).  —  The  train  runs  towards  the  S. 
2  M.  Empahne  d€  leu  Minas,  We  cross  the  Salor^  which  rises  in  the  Sierra 
de  UontancTuz.  i^t  M.  Aldea  del  Cano.  Farther  on  we  cross  the  Sierra 
de  San  Pedro,  the  watershed  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadiana,  and 
then  descend  to  (24Vt  M.)  Carmoniia^  the  itrst  place  in  the  Estremadura 
province  of  Badajoz.  —  32  M.  Carvcucalejo^  on  the  small  river  Aljuc6n; 
41  M.  Aljwt&n  (p.  457).  —  46  M.  Mirida,  see  p.  455. 

48.   From  Madrid  to  Badajoz  (Torre  das  Vargens, 
Lisbon)  Yi&  Cindad  Eeal,  Almorchon,  and  Merida. 

316  M.  Railway  (two  trains  daily)  in  20-25 hrs.  (fares  58  p.  65c.,  41  p., 
29  p.  35  c;  to  lAebim  (496  M.)  in  88  36  hrs.  —  The  trains  start  ifom  the 
Ettaeidn  del  Mediodia  (p.  62).  There  are  poor  railway -restaurants  in 
Ciudad  Realy  Almorch6n ,  and  Badajoz ;  but  it  is  well  to  be  supplied  witli 
more  appetizing  viands  than  they  can  supply.  —  The  journey  through 
Lower  Estremadura  is  tedious  and  had  little  to  offer  in  the  way  of  scenery, 
but  has  to  be  taken  by  those  who  wish  to  see  Merida  and  Badajoz.  —  For 
the  journey  to  Toledo,  see  p.  126  j  direct  route  to  Litbon^  see  p.  445. 

From  Jlfadn'd  to  (4'/2ltf0  ^i^'^^de^  seep.  445.  Our  line  now  di- 
verges to  the  right  from  the  main  line  to  Alcazar  (RR.  29,  33).  As 
far  as  (9  M.)  Qetafe  (p.  275)  we  enjoy  retrospects  of  Madrid  and  the 
Guadarrama  Mts.  —  17^2  M.  Torre j6n  de  VelflscOy  in  a  dreary  situa- 
tion. In  the  foreground  rise  the  Monies  de  Toledo  (p.  128) ;  vines 
and  olives  begin  to  appear.  —  22^2  M*  Yeles  y  Esquivias  is  the  first 
station  in  the  province  of  Toledo.  —  30  M.  Puntoja  y  Alameda  lies 
amid  corn-fields.  To  the  right  are  the  curiously  formed  Cerro  de  la 
Sacristana  and  Cerro  de  Arroyuelos.  Beyond  (36  M.)  VUlaseca  y 
Mocejdn  we  cross  the  Tagus  by  a  bridge  145  yds.  long. 

38  M.  Algodor  is  the  junction  of  the  Castillejo  and  Toledo  rail- 
way (pp.  126,  276). 

Our  line  crosses  the  Algodor  and  ascends  imperceptibly  to  the 
low  E.  spurs  of  the  Toledo  Mts.,  separating  the  basin  of  the  Tagus 
from  that  of  the  Guadiana.  --  51  M.  Almonacid  (2355  ft),  with  an 
old  Moorish  castle.  —  56  M.  Mora,  with  a  ruined  casUe. ' 
OrM«  ^^  N.  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  Yfhenei,  6  M.  to  the  W.  of  Mora,  lies 
iSSr'n.*  ■™*"  ***^"  ^^^^  *"  old  castle  dominating  an  extensive  district, 
x^car  urgai  ar^  some  large  granite  quarries. 
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Beyond  (6872  M.)  Manzaneque  the  train  crosses  the  Sierra  de 
Y<n)ene8  by  the  Pass  of  Manzaneque  (2493  ft.)  and  then  descends 
to  (65  M.)  Yebenes^  in  the  yalley  of  the  Algodor.  To  the  right  lies 
the  desolate  Dehesa  de  Ouadalerzas  ^  beyond  which  rises  the  Sierra 
de  Pocito, —  74  M.  Urda  is  3V2  M.  from  the  little  town  of  that 
name,  which  lies  to  the  E.,  at  the  foot  of  the  Calderina  (p.  301). — 
We  cross  the  crest  of  the  Calderina  and  descend  to  the  basin  of  the 
Guadiana.  —  83  M.  Emperador;  94  M.  Malagdn,  the  first  place  in 
the  province  of  Ciudad  Real.  Beyond  (96 '/q  M.)  Ferndn  Caballero 
we  cross  the  Ouadiana  by  a  four-arched  bridge,  240  yds.  long. 

107  M.  Ciudad  Beal  (2073  ft. ;   H$tel  Pizarrosoy  Calle  de  la 

Paloma  15;  Fonda  de  Baltasar  Oarcta;  Fonda  de  Miracielo;  Rail, 

Restaurant)^  founded  by  Alfonso  the  Learned  in  1252  under  the 

name  of  Villarreal  and  rechristened  by  John  VI.  in  1420,  is  now 

an  impoverished  provincial  capital,  with  12,800  inhabitants.    It  lies 

in  the  midst  of  a  plain  watered  to  the  N.  by  the  Guadiana  and 

to  the  S.  by  its  tributary  the  Jabal6n.  —  From  the  railway-station, 

lying  to  the  S.W.  of  the  town,  we  pass  through  the  Puerta  de  Alarcos 

into  the  CaUe  de  Postas,  from  which  the  third  side-street  to  the  left 

(Calle  de  la  Vfrgen)  leads  to  the  Pa^eo  del  Prado.   Here  stands  Santa 

Maria  del  Prado.,  a  huge  Gothic  church,  without  aisles,  dedicated  to 

the  tutelar  of  the  town.   Its  main  features  of  interest  are  the  coro 

the  organ,  and  the  retablo  by  Oiraldo  de  Merlo  (1616;  with  scenes 

from  the  life  of  Christ  and  an  image  of  the  Virgin).  —  The  Puerta 

de  ToledOy  at  the  N.  end  of  the  town,  is  in  the  Mud^jar  style. 

The  pilgrimage-cliurch  of  Nueitra  Sefiora  de  Manos,  7  M.  to  the  W. 
of  Ciudad  Beal,  occupies  the  site  of  the  town  of  Alarcos,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  Almohades  in  1195,  after  their  defeat  of  Alfonso  VIII. 

From  Ciudad  Real  to  Manzanares.,  fee  p.  901. 

The  Railway  crosses  the  Jabalon  and  passes  to  the  S.W.  into 

a  hiUy  district.  —  117  M.  La  Canada;  121  M.  Caracuel;  127  M. 

Argamasilla  de  Calatrava,  on  the  W.  margin  of  the  Campo  de  Ckila- 

trava.  —  131  M.  PuertoUano  (2345  ft.)  is  also  the  station  for  Al- 

mod6var  del  Campo.,  to  the  N.W.   Rich  seams  of  coal  occur  in  the 

vicinity.  —  The  line  turns  to  the  W.,  ascends  the  valley  of  the 

Jaraicin,  reaches  its  culminating  point  (2420  ft.),  and  then  descends 

to  (142  M.)  Veredas, 

From  Veredas  the  Puerto  de  Veredas  leads  to  the  S.  over  the  moun- 
tains to  the  Yalle  de  la  Alcudla,  a  royal  demesne  47  M.  long  and  V/t  M. 
broad,  used  as  pasturage  for  300,000  migratory  sheep  (p.  444). 

"We  now  descend  into  the  Val  de  Azogues  ('quicksilver  valley'), 
with  the  richest  quicksilver  mines  in  Europe,  if  not  in  the  world. 
152  M.  Caracollera,  with  the  Pozos  de  Valdeazogues,  We  pass  La 
Concepcidn^  the  oldest  of  the  mines. 

168  M.  Almadenejos  yAImadin.  Almaden  de  Azogue^  a  clean 
and  prettily  situated  town  (7800  inhab.),  6  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  the 
railway,  with  a  Moorish  castle  and  two  mining  academies,  owes  its 
importance  to  its  valuable  quicksilver  mines,  which  may  be  visited 
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with  the  permission  of  the  Jefe  or  diiector.   Almadenejos  is  a  colony 
of  miners'  cottages  on  the  railway. 

The  Mnrss  of  AJmad^n  (Arah.  al-mcfden^  mine)  were  worked  by  the 
Bomans  and  the  Moors,  and  from  1635  to  1645  they  were  leased  to  tlie 
Faggers  of  Augsburg.  The  present  mines,  belonging  to  government  but 
partly  in  pledge  to  the  Bothschilds  of  London,  have  been  worked  since 
the  end  of  the  ITth  century.  They  consist  of  five  stages  or  galleries,  the 
lowest  of  which  is  about  1160  ft.  below  the  surface.  The  actual  mining 
operations  are  carried  on  in  a  seam  of  cinnabar,  50  ft.  thick,  while  at 
Almadenejos  the  rare  horn-mercury  also  occurs.  The  mercury  is  found 
embedded  in  graywacke,  slate,  and  quartz ,  either  as  virgin  ore  (euoffV4 
virgen)  or  as  red  cinnabar;  a  grey  variety  of  ore  is  known  as  fraiktoa. 
The  rock  is  penetrated  by  perpendicular  shafts  (pozot)  and  horizontal  adits 
(ramak$).  The  lofty  galleries,  supported  by  masonry,  are  well  worth 
seeing.  —  About  200,000  quintals  (10,000  tons)  of  ore  are  annually  raised, 
from  which  about  10  per  cent  (20,000  quintals)  of  pure  metal  is  obtained. 
It  is  packed  for  export  in  large  iron  vessels.  —  The  40(X)  miners,  working 
day  and  night  in  six-hour  shifts,  suffer  greatly  from  the  poisonous  ex- 
halations of  the  ore.  At  one  time  convicts  (presidiariot)  were  almost  ex- 
clusively employed,  but  they  set  fire  to  the  works  at  the  beginning  of 
last  century.  The  Garlists  drowned  out  the  mines}  and  they  are  now  kept 
clear  by  large  steam-pumps. 

The  DisTiLLiNO  FuBNACEs  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  wood  of 
the  cistus  iCigtut  ladani/erus,  p.  607)  is  used  for  fuel.  The  smelting  opera- 
tions are  carried  on  in  winter-,  even  the  boku,  or  bricks  formed  of  tlie 
sweepings  of  the  galleries,  yield  8  per  cent  of  metal. 

Between  (178  M.)  C/iiWdn  and  (181  M.)P«drocfees  the  train  crosses 
an  iron  bridge  spanning  the  gorge  of  the  OuaddkneZj  qnits  New 
Castile,  and  temporarily  enters  the  Andalusian  province  of  Cordova. 
—  190  M.  Belalcdzar,  The  small  town,  with  a  mined  castle  of  the 
Knights  of  Alcdntarf^(1145),  lies  5  M.  to  the  S.,  In  the  N.  part  of  the 
Pedroches,  a  platean  630sq.  M.  In  extent,  forming  the  gentle  N. 
slope  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  The  snrface  is  covered  with  «rops,  oak- 
woods,  and  clstns-heaths,  and  is  strewn  with  blocks  of  granite  from 
the  formation  below  the  soil.  —  We  cross  the  ZHjar,  201  M.  Cabeza 
del  Bueyy  in  the  pretty  VaXU  del  Buey,  lies  in  the  province  of  Badajoz 
(Estremadnra). 

204  m.  Almorch6n  (Rail.  Restaurant),  an  unimportant  place  with 
the  remains  of  a  Moorish  castle,  is  the  junction  of  a  branch-railway 
to  Bilmez  and  Cordova  (p.  303).  To  the  S.W.  rises  the  Sierra  del 
Pedroso;  to  the  N.  (right)  lies  the  Ermita  of  the  Virgen  de  BelSn. 

Castuera  (219  M.),  Camparhario  (231  M.),  and  Magacela(2^  M.) 
lie  on  the  S.  and  W.  margins  of  the  Serena^  a  semicircular  district 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Guadiana  and  backed  by  the  isolated 
summits  of  the  Sierra  Pela,  the  Sierra  deOuadalupe,  and  the  Sierra 
de  Montanchez. 

^  La  Serena  is  a  plateau  about  1150  ft.  above  the  sea,  watered  by  the 
Ztijar  and  its  tributaries  and  furrowed  by  numerous  ravines.  The  geolog- 
ical formation  is  partly  slate  and  partly  granite.  The  moorland  pasture 
?  *?i®*  surface  forms  an  excellent  feeding-ground  for  the  migratory  sheep 
(p.  444).  The  entire  plateau  is  encircled  on  the  E.,  8.,  and  W.,  for  a 
distance  of  over  50  M.,  by  quartzite  hills  resembling  volcanic  craters.  On 
/?r.?^T  i**?*®  ^^^^^  seven  Moorish  frontiei^fortresses,  known  as  Los  Biete 
Mrlr^^  ^  \  ^^^^'  The  Serena  belonged  for  a  time  to  the  Order  of 
Alcantara  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  crown. 
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As  we  approach  the  Gnadlana,  the  soil  becomes  more  fertile.  —* 
243  M.  ViUanueva  de  la  Serena  (820  ft.),  a  town  of  11,800  inhab., 
the  line  hnerta  of  which  prodnces  excellent  red  wine  and  water 
melons  (sandCas).  —  247  M.  Don  Benito,  a  prettily  sitnated  town  of 
I64OO  inhab.,  founded  in  1477,  is  also  famons  for  its  melons.  — 
The  train  runs  towards  the  W.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  but 
at  some  distance  from  the  river.   We  cross  the  Ortigas, 

251  M.  MedeUCn,  the  Metellinum  of  the  Romans,  was  the  birth- 
place of  Fernando  Cortes  (p.  423),  whose  house  is  still  shown.  The 
poor-looking  town  lies  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  crowned  by  an  old  castle 
(view).   The  Guadiana  is  here  spanned  by  a  bridge,  456  yds.  long. 

By  crossing  the  Q-aadiana  we  can  reach  the  road  leading  to  the  N.W. 
to  TruJiUo  (p.  448)  and  Logrostm  (p.  448),  bat  the  diligence-roate  from 
M^rida  is  preferable. 

We  cross  the  Guadamez  and  pass  four  small  stations.  We  then 
cross  the  Guadiana  by  an  iron  bridge,  600  yds.  long,  supported  by 
11  piers.  To  the  left  is  a  hill  with  dislocated  strata  of  slate,  sur- 
mounted by  a  castle.  —  272  M.  Bon  Alvaro,  Large  corn-flelds,  rose- 
mary, olives,  and  opuntia  cover  the  ground.  We  follow  the  right 
bank  of  the  Guadiana  towards  the  N.W.,  pass  the  new  aqueduct  of 
M €rida  (p.  456),  and  then  see  to  the  right  the  arches  of  the  Roman 
aqueduct  (p.  456). 

279  M.  Mirida  (640ft. ;  Fonda  del  Leon,  pens.  5 p.,  dirty;  Fonda 
de  Diego  Segwra'),  a  poverty-stricken  town  with  7600  inhab. ,  lies  on 
a  low  range  of  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadiana.  Its  Roman 
structures,  though  for  the  most  part  in  poor  preservation,  are  more 
important  than  those  of  any  other  town  in  Spain.  They  may  be 
visited  in  half-a-day  (guide  2-3  p.). 

H^rlda,  founded  in  B.G.  23  as  Augtuta  Emeriia  by  the  Roman  legate 
Fublius  CarinuSy  was  made  the  capital  of  Lusitania  and  soon  acquired 
snch  prosperity  that  it  was  somewhat  grandiloquently  called  the  ^Spanish 
Rome\  In  addition  to  the  large  public  buildings,  constructed  almost 
solely  of  granite,  there  are  numerous  ancient  fragments  immured  in  the 
modem  houses.  Merida  was  also  the  metropolis  of  the  Visigothic  Lusi- 
tania, and  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid  describes  it  as  having  84  gates,  5  castles, 
and  9700  (?)  towers.  In  713  it  was  taken  by  the  Moors  under  MUsa^  after 
a  series  of  desperate  contests  5  and  thereafter  was  governed  by  Walls,  who 
repeatedly  formed  smiJl  Berber  states  here  and  generally  succeeded  in 
maintaining  their  independence,  even  as  against  the  mighty  Caliphs  of 
Cordova.  Of  this  new  period  of  prosperity  the  Moor  Rcttis  writes  that 
*no  man  on  earth  can  describe  the  wonders  of  M^rida\  After  its  reconqnest 
by  Alfonso  IX.  of  Leon  in  i223,  Merida,  of  which  the  archbisbopric  had 
been  transferred  to  Santiago  de  Compostela  in  1129,  was  handed  over  to 
the  Knights  of  Santiago  and  soon  sank  into  a  state  of  decay.  The  present 
town  covers  only  a  small  part  of  the  area  of  ancient  Merida,  and  thus 
most  of  the  important  Roman  buildings  are  beyond  its  limits. 

The  centre  of  the  town  is  the  Plaza  MAYor  or  Plaza  de  la  Con- 
stitucUSn,  which  is  surrounded  by  arcades.  Near  it,  to  the  W.,  are 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  and  the  small  Archaeological  Museum,  To 
the  E.  is  the  Casa  del  Duque  de  la  Boca,  built  in  the  Muddjar  style 
in  the  16th  cent.,  and  incorporating  some  Roman  remains.  —  To  the 
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N.  of  the  plaza  is  the  Qua  del  Condt  de  los  Corbo$j  in  which  are  im- 
mured 40  columns  of  the  Roman  Temple  of  Diana,  about  35  ft.  high. 
A  few  yaids  off  is  a  TRn7BfPHAL  A&ch,  43  ft.  in  height,  now  named 
the  Arco  de  Santiago  and  rohhed  of  its  marble  facing. 

To  the  N.£.  of  the  town,  near  the  railway-station,  are  the  church 
and  convent  of  Santa  EulaUa,  said  to  haye  been  founded  in  the  4tli 
century.  The  Homo  de  Santa  EkLlalia,  built  about  1612  with  the 
relics  of  the  Roman  Temple  of  Mars,  is  piously  belieyed  to  mark  the 
site  of  the  oven  in  which  the  infant  martyi  (b.  292)  suffered  death 
by  roasting. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Plaza  Mayor,  amid  the  orchards  on  the  bank  of 
the.  Guadiana,  stands  the  Alcazab,  originally  .a  Roman  building 
expanded  by  the  Moors  in  836,  and  afterwards  converted  into  a 
convent,  El  Conventual,  by  the  Knights  of  Santiago.  It  is  now  in 
private  hands.  The  gardener  (fee  Y2~l  pO  shows  some  ancient  re- 
mains in  a  court  and  an  interesting  Roman  (?)  draw-well,  with 
marble  lining  and  a  double  flight  of  steps  descending  to  the  water. 
The  outer  wall  affords  a  good  view  of  the  Roman  bridge  and  of  the 
stream,  which  swarms  with  water-snakes.  In  the  vestibule  of  the 
gardener's  lodge  are  curious  zoological  paintings  of  the  18th  century. 

The  chief  lion  of  M^rida  is  the  ♦  Roman  Bbidoe,  which  crosses 
the  Guadiana  in  64  arches ;  it  is  1/2  M.  long,  33  ft.  high,  and  21  ft. 
wide.  It  was  probably  built  under  Emp.  Augustus,  was  restored  in 
686  by  Sala,  the  Visigothic  Duke  of  Toledo,  and  was  again  renewed 
and  strengthened  by  Philip  III.  (1610).    Some  of  its  arches  were 
blown  up  in  1812,  during  the  siege  of  Badajoz,  to  hinder  the  French 
advance  from  Andalusia ;  and  it  suffered  considerable  damage  from 
an  inundation  in  1877.    On  a  sandbank  to  the  S.E.  is  El  Tajamar, 
a  Roman  structure  to  protect  the  piers  of  the  bridge  in  flood.  —  To 
the  N.W.  is  the  bridge  of  the  Seville  railway  (p.  460). 

To  the  N.W.  of  the  town,  beyond  the  railway,  lie  the  scanty 
remains  of  the  Roman  Forum,  beyond  which  are  those  of  the  *Roman 
Aqueduct,  now  called  LosMilagros,  The  latter  consists  of  37  piers, 
about  85  ft.  high,  and  10  arches,  rising  in  three  .tiers  and  built  of 
brick  and  granite.  —  A  little  to  the  N.  is  another  Roman  Bbidctb, 
160  yds.  long  and  26  ft.  wide,  which  crosses  the  small  river  Albar- 
regas  (Alba  regia). 

The  Madrid  road,  to  the  E.  of  the  town,  leads  to  the  less  ancient 
Aqv£du^t,  with  its  140  arches.  A  little  to  the  S.E.  of  this,  in  the 
marshy  floor  of  the  valley,  are  traces  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  which 
was  484  yds.  long  and  118  yds.  broad.  —  By  following  the  aqueduct 
to  the  S.W.  we  reach  the  very  scanty  remains  of  the  Amphitheatre, 
adjoining  which  is  the  *  Roman  Theatre,  known  as  Las  Siete  Sillas 
from  the  seven  divisions  of  the  seats.  Its  walls  are  of- astounding 
thickness.  A  fine  view  of  M^rida  is  enjoyed  from  the  uppermost 
/*^^lr —  ^^'^^er  on  in  the  same  direction  is  the  so-called  Bano  de 
COS  Moros,  probably  the  remains  of  a  Roman  NaumacMa, 
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About  3  M.  tu  the  X.  of  If^rida  lies  the  Lago  de  Proserpina  or  La 
Charca  de  la  Albuera,  an  enorrinoas  artificial  basin  or  tank,  constructed  by 
the  Bomans,  with  toweTB(boHnes)  containing  stairs  descending  to  the  water. 
—  There  is  a  similar  reservoir  at  Tmjillanos^  6  M.  to  the  N.E.,  on  the  road 
to  Trujillo  (p.  448);  this  is  muned  La  Albuerd  de  Comalvo,  and  is.  taken 
by  many  anthorities  for  a  naumachia. 

From  Mdrida  to  Cdcere*  and  Arroyo  de  Mcdpartida^  see  pp.  452,  461 ;  to 
Zafra^  Toeina,  and  Seville,  see  R.  49. 

Beyond  M^rida  the  train  crosses  tlie  Alharregas  (p.  456)  and  at 
(283  M.)  AljueSn  the  stream  of  that  name.  Here  the  line  to  Caceres 
diverges  to  the  right.  In  the  foreground  appears  the  Sierra  de  las 
V'tboras^  infested,  like  the  Sierra  de  Montanchez,  hy  numerous  vipers, 
which  are  eaten  hy  the  pigs  and  are  said  to  give  their  flesh  an 
excellent  flavour.  To  the  left,  between  the  railway  and  the  Guadiana, 
extends  the  grain-growing  Vega  del  Ouadiana.  —  Beyond  (288  M.) 
GarrovVla  we  cross  seven  bridges  over  the  various  arms  of  the 
Lacara.  —  294  M.  Montijo,  from  which  the  Empress  Euge'nie  took 
her  title  of  Countess  of  Montijo. 

To  the  S.  of  Montijo  lies  Puebta  de  la  Calsfada,  the  parish-church  of 
which  contains  ten  scenes  from  the  Passion  hj  Morales. 

306  M.  Talavera  la  Real,  an  insigniflcant  place  oil  the  S.  bank 
of  the  Guadiana,  wliieh  the  train  again  nears.  Beyond  the  Gulvora, 
a  stream  descending  from  the  Serra  de  Sao  Mamede  (p.  461),  we 
obtain  &  good  view  to  the  left  of  Badajoz,  rising  over  the  8.  bank 
of  the  Guadiana.  The  train  skirts  the  N.  side  of  the  Cerro  de  San 
Cristobal,  with  the  fort  named  below. 

316  M.  Badajoz.  —  The  Bailway  Station  (Be*taur,ant)  lies  1  M.  to  thu 
N.W.  of  the  town,  on  the  W,  side  of  the  Cerro  de  Cristobal.  Omnibtue* 
meet  all  trains*. 

Hotel.    Hdlel  Central,  Cfi^mpo  de  San  Juan. 

Badajoz  (510  ft.),  the  capital  of  a  province,  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
the  seat  of  the  Captain- General  of  Estremadura,  and  a  strong  frontier 
fortress,  is  a  town  of  25,900  inhab.,  owing  its  importance  to  its 
position  on  a  low  range  of  hills,  which  the  Guadiana  has  penetrated 
between  the  castle-hill  on  the  left  and  the  Cerro  de  San  Cristobal 
on  the  right.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart  with  eight  bastions  and 
four  small  forts :  San  Rogue  and  Picurina  to  the  E.  (beyond  the  little 
Rivillas),  Pardaleras  to  the  S.,  and  San  Vicente  to  the  W*  On  the 
right  bank  of  the  Guadiana  it  is  farther  protected  by  a  tete-de-pont 
and  the  strong  Fuerte  de  San  Cristdbal.  The  last-named  foit  and  the 
Castillo  (adm.  only  by  permit  from  the  Capitania  General)  afford  fine 
views  of  the  corn-fields  and  pastures  round  the  town. 

Badajoz,  the  Baiallivnk  or  Pax  AuMtsta  of  the  Romans,  is  little  heard 
of  in  antiquity.  After  the  fall  o^  the  Caliphate  of  Cordova,  the  Beni  al-A/tas 
orA/tassides  established  a  small  independent  kingdom  at  'Badalioz'.  This, 
however,  was  overthrown  by  ihe  Almoravides  (p.  ^)  in  1094,  eight  years 
after  their  defeat  of  Alfonso  VI.  of  Castile  at  Sacralias  or  Sallaca,  near 
BadajoB.  Alfonso 'I.  of  Portugal  occupied  the  place  in  1168,  but  its  final 
deliverance  from  the  Moors  was  effected  by  Al/omo  IX.  of  Leon  in  1229. 
As  the  'key  of  Portugal',  Badajoz  plays  \i.n  important  role  in  modern 
history.    It  was  hesieg^  by  the  Portuguese  in  1660  and  by  the  Allies  in 
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the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  ia  1705.  The  French  made  unsaecessful 
attempts  to  capture  it  in  1806  and  1809,  and  Soult  succeeded  in  doing  so 
in  1811  only  by  the  corruption  of  Joti  Imcu,  the  Spanish  commander.  The 
result  was  that  Andalusia  remained  a  year  longer  in  the  hands  of  the 
French.  Wellington  invested  Badajoz  in  March,  181Q,  and  its  capture  by 
assault  on  April  6th  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achteyements  of  the 
British  army  during  the  Peninsular  War.  The  besiegers  lost  0000  killed 
and  wounded.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  frivolous  to  remind  the  reader  that 
Ben  Battle  *left  his  legs  in  Badajoz's  breaches\ 

From  the  railway-station  we  enter  the  town.by  the  granite  Pubntb 
DB  LAS  Palmas,  completed  in  1596  after  a  plan  by  Herrera,  which 
crosses  the  river  in  32  arches.  It  is  640  yds,  long,  23  ft.  wide,  and 
45  ft.  high.  At  the  town  end  is  the  embattled  Puerta  de  la$  Palmas. 
The  bridge  has  often  been  damaged  by  floods. 

The  Calle  de  Gabriel,  beginning  at  the  gate,  is  prolonged  by  the 
Calle  de  Hemin  Cortes,  in  which  (rjght)  Is  the  Palacio  de  la  Dipu- 
tacidn  Provincial ,  containing  the  small  Museo  Arqueoldgico,  This 
street  leads  us  to  the  Camfo  db  San  Juan  or  Plaza  de  la  Constituddn, 
the  focus  of  the  town,  surrounded  by  the  town-hall,  a  theatre,  sev- 
eral caf^s,  and  the  cathedral. 

The  Oathbdbal  of  St.  Juan  is  a  massive,  fortress-like  building, 

erected  about  1258  by  Alfonso  the  Learned.  The  Renaissance  facade, 

with  a  statue  of  John  the  Baptist,  is  of  modern  origin. 

Imtbbios.  The  effect  is  marred  by  the  obtrusive  position  of  the  laige 
B>enais8ance  coro,  with  its  fine  SiUeria,  The  painting  of  the  Magdalen, 
ascribed  to  Van  Dyck,  is  really  by  Mateo  de  Cerezo.  The  Capilla  de  Santa. 
Ana  contains  two  works  by  Luii  Morales  (1509-86),  sumamed  El  Divno^ 
who  was  a  native  of  Badajoz*,  they  have,  unfortunately,  been  retouched. 
Over  the  altar  of  the  Oapilla  de  los  Duques  is  a  Florentine  relief  of  tlie 
Madonna  (15th  cent.).  On  the  floor  in  front  of  it  is  the  brass,  probably  by 
the  Venetian  Alessandro  Leopardi^  of  Lorenzo  Suarez  de  Figueroa,  who 
died  in  1606  as  Spanish  ambassador  in  Venice. 

The  Calle  de  San  Juan  leads  from  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  plaza  to 
the  church  of  La  C(mcepci6n,  with  two  pictures  by  Morales.  Farther 
on  are  the  Castillo  (p.  457),  probably  on  the  site  of  the  old  Roman 
town,  and  the  Hospital  MUitar^  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Moorish 
mosque  which  was  for  a  time  used  as  a  cathedral. 

In  the  S.W.  part  of  the  town  are  the  Palacio  Episcopal  (Calle  de 
Moreno  Nieto)  and  the  Plaza  de  San  Francisco^  an  attractive  prom- 
enade. The  Cuartel  de  la  Borriba  (cavalry  barracks)  on  the  S.  side 
of  this  plaza  occupy  the  site  of  the  Moorish  Alcazaba. 

From  Badajoz  to  Torre  das  Vargens  and  Lisbon^  see  R.  60. 


49.  From  Seville  to  M6rida  (Badajoz j  Lisbon) 
vid  Tocina  and  Za&a. 

oo  1^?^M.  Bailwat  (two  trains  daily)  in  9V4-i3V4  hrs.  (fares  30  p.  6  c, 
^^V.,  16  p.);  to  Lisbon,  366  M.,  direct  through-train  in  24  hrs.  Trains  start 
JnJ!^  f«<»c<dn  de  Gdrdoba  (p.  387).  There  is  no  railway-restanrant  en 
is  «!L  5?J  ♦  traveller  shonld  not  forget  a  luncheon-basket.  —  This  line 
tne  direct  route  from  SeyiUe  to  Portugal  for  all  who  do  not  prefer  the 
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sea-voyftge  from  Cadiz  to  Litbon  (comp.  p.  436).     It  traveraes  some  pretty 
scenery,  especially  in  the  Sierra  Morena. 

From  Seville  to  (22  M.)  Toeiina  (Empalme),  see  p.  305.  The 
train  crosses  the  Ouadalquivir  by  a  bridge  500  yds.  long  and  enteis 
the  valley  of  its  N.  tributary,  the  Huema,  — 24  M.  Toeinaf Pueblo); 
27^2  ^*  ViUanueva  de  lets  Minas,  with  valuable  coal-pits.  —  We 
now  cross  to  the  right  bank.  47  M.  Fdbrica  del  Pedrdso^  with  large 
iron-mines,  foundries,  and  forges. 

53  M.  Cazalla  de  la  Sierra,  a  busy  miniug  town,  with  iron 
foundries  and  7100  Inhab.,  prettily  situated  in  the  Sierra  Morena. 
—  The  train  quits  the  valley  of  the  Huerna  and  beyond  (60  M.) 
Alanfs  crosses  the  Benalijar.  It  then  ascends,  passing  (68  M.) 
Ghiadalcanal  (5800  inhab.),  with  its  deserted  lead  and  silver  mines, 
to  the  Puerto  de  Sevilla  or  de  LUrena,  where  it  crosses  the  frontier 
between  Andalusia  and  Lower  Estremadura  in  a  tunnel  1100  yds. 
long.  —  We  now  descend  to  the  S.W.,  skirting  the  N.W.  slope  of 
the  Sierra  de  San  Miguel.  76  M.  Fuente  del  Arco,  the  first  place  in 
the  province  of  Badajoz;  80  M.  Casas  y  Reina, 

84  M.  Llerena  (1863  ft.),  a  town  of  5700  inhab.,  long  in  the 
hands  of  the  Knights  of  Santiago  after  its  recapture  from  the  Moors 
(1241).  The  Parroqma  de  la  Oranada,  a  handsome  Renaissance 
edifice,  has  a  tower,  174  ft.  high,  erected  in  imitation  of  the  Giralda 
of  Seville.  —  We  penetrate  the  spurs  of  the  Sierra  de  San  Miguel 
by  three  short  tunnels.    90  M.  ViUagarcfa,  with  a  ruined  castle. 

109  M.  Zafra  (Posada  de  Pepe),  a  venerable  town  with  5500  in- 
hab., the  Segeda  of  the  Iberians,  the  Julia  Restituia  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  Zdfar  of  the  Moors,  is  picturesquely  situated  between  the 
Sierra  de  San  Crist6bal  On  the  N.  and  the  Sierra  de  Castellar  on  the 
W.  The  energy  of  its  inhabitants  has  won  it  the  by-name  of  *  Se- 
villa la  Ohica'.  Celebrated  cattle-fairs  (Feria  de  San  Juan  and  Feria 
de  San  Miguel)  are  held  here  in  June  and  October.  —  The  chief 
point  of  interest  is  the  ♦Alcazar,  a  Gothic  building  on  a  lofty 
situation  to  the  E.,  reached  by  the  Puerta  del  Acebuche,  This  was 
the  seat  of  the  Figueroas,  Dukes  of  Feria ,  now  Dukes  of  Medina- 
celi.  It  was  built  by  Lorenzo  Suarez  de  Figueroa  in  1437,  and  with 
its  old  towers  and  galleries  affords  an  admirable  example  of  a  Spanish 
feudal  palace.  The  patio  was  modernized  in  the  16th  century.  The 
only  relic  left  by  the  French  (1811)  of  the  large  collection  of  wea- 
pons is  an  iron-hooped  cannon.  —  The  Convento  de  Santa  Maria 
contains  the  tomb  of  Lady  Margaret  Harrington  (1601),  a  lady-in- 
waiting  of  Jane  Dormer  (see  below).  In  the  Convento  de  Santa  Clara 
is  the  tomb  of  Lorenzo  Suarez  de  Figueroa,  Count  of  Feria,  and  his 
wife  Isabella  de  Mendoza  (d.  1693) ;  it  was  mutilated  by  the  French. 
Here,  too,  is  the  tomb  of  Jane  Dormer  (d.  1612),  the  favourite  maid- 
of-honour  of  Mary  the  Catholic  of  England  and  afterwards  wife  of 
the  first  Duke  of  Feria. 

From  Zafra  to  Huelva^  see  p.  425. 
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The  railway  now  sweeps  round  to  the  N.E.  Beyond  (115  M.) 
Los  Santos  de  Maimcna  it  descends  to  the  N.  to  (122  M.)  Villafranca 
de  Zo8 Barros  (9400 inhab.),  the  first  place  in  the  fertile,  but  almost 
treeless  Tierra  dt  los  Batros.  —  131  M.  Almendralejo,  a  flourishing 
town  with  11,900  inhab.,  in  the  midst  of  the  Tierra  de  los  Barros. 
—  Beyond  (143  M.)  Caldmonte  we  cross  the  Guadiana  by  an  iron 
bridge  885  yds.  long,  affording  a  view  to  the  right  of  the  Roman 
bridge  (p.  456). 

149  M.  MSrida,  see  p.  455. 
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50.  From  Medina  del  Campo  to  Salamanca,  Fuente  San 

Est^ban,  and  Villar  Formoso  (Pampilhosa,  Lisbon)  .   464 
From  Salamanca  to  Plasencia ;  to  Astorga  (Zamora),  472. 

51.  From  Palencia  to  Leon  and  Corunna 473 

From  Oorunna  to  Ferrol,  484. 

52.  From  Leon  to  Oviedo  and  Gijon 484 

Excursions  from  Oviedo.   Naranco.   Trubia.   Covadonga, 
488.  —  From.  Gijon  to  Avile'e  and  Villaviciosa,  491. 

53.  From  Monforte  to  Vigo  and  Santiago  de  Compostela  .  491 

From  Guillarey  to  Valenga  do  Miuho.    Tuy,  4^.  —  Ex- 
cursions from  Vigo.    Bayona,  etc.,  494. 


For  introductory  remarks  on  Leon,  see  pp.  5-8. 

The  former  kingdom  of  GaUcla,  occupying  the  N.W.  corner  of 
the  Iberian  peninsula,  now  comprises  the  provinces  of  Coruna^  Lugo^ 
Orense,  and  Pontevedra^  with  4,000,000  inhab.  and  a  joint  area  of 
11,340  sq.  M.  On  the  N.  and  W.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the  S^  by  Portugal,  and  on  the  E.  by  Leon  and  Asturias. 
The  last,  the  old  Frineipado  de  AetHriaa,  is  represented  by  the  single 
province  of  Oviedo^  4093  sq.  M.  in  area  and  containing  620,000  in- 
habitants. On  the  N.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  the 
S.  by  the  crest  of  the  Cantabrian  Mts.,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  province 
of  Santander. 

Both  districts  are^of  a  pronouncedly  Alpine  character  and  belong 
without  question  to  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  Spain  and  Indeed  of 
Europe.  Their  scenic  charm  depends  mainly  on  the  varied  and  pic- 
turesque disposition  of  the  mountain-chains,  which  ramify  in  all 
directions  and  form  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  peaks  and  ridges,  valleys 
and  ravines.  The  general  aspect  of  Galicia  is  somewhat  softer  and 
more  attractive  than  that  of  Asturias ;  its  mountain- slopes  are  more 
thickly  wooded,  the  crests  and  valleys  have  more  pastures  and  mead- 
ows, whUe  its  coasts,  penetrated  by  deep  'rias'  (fjords)  and  sprinkled 
with  safe  and  roomy  harbours,  make  a  pleasanter  and  more  hospitable 
impression.  In  Asturias,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mountains  are  less 
accessible,  the  ravines  are  steeper  and  more  chaotic,  and  the  top- 
most peaks  generally  consist  of  forbidding  masses  of  rock,  covered 
with  snow  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  while  the  coast 
is  lined  by  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  sheer  and  unapproachable 
cliffs.  In  both  districts  the  whole  of  the  available  snrface  is  care- 
fully cultivated  and  produces,  thanks  to  the  moist  and  equable 
climate,  most  bounteous  crops.  The  villages  are  generally  em- 
bosomed in  groves  of .Jirtiit- trees,  chestnuts,  and  walnuts ;  and  in 
the  more  sheltered  situations  vines,  olives,  almonds,  figs,    and 
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oranges  also  flourish.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  are  raised  in  the 
higher  lying  districts,  and  Ashing  is  actively  prosecuted  along  the 
coasts.  Both  Galicia  and  Asturias  are  rich  in  iron,  lead,  and  other 
ores,  and  in  mineral  springs,  including  sulphuretted  -waters  of  im- 
portant medicinal  quality.  Asturias  also  possesses  extensive  deposits 
of  coal,  and  peat  and  amber  are  found  in  its  coast-plains. 

The  differences  in  character  between  the  Galicians  and  the  Astur- 
ians  correspond  to  those  of  their  countries.  The  Asturians  spring  from 
the  union  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  with  the  Goths  and  consider 
themselves,  like  the  Basques,  free  and  independent  hidalgos.  They 
have  all  the  traits  of  ancient  and  self-conscious  mountaineers,  with, 
much  reserve  and  little  grace  of  manner,  but  are  honest  and  trust- 
worthy, showing  great  boldness  as  mariners  and  forming  admirable 
soldiers  and  colonists.    The  *Gallegos'  are  more  closely  akin  to  the 
Portuguese  than  to  any  other  Spanish  race.     They  spring  from   a 
blending  of  the  original  Celtic  inhabitants  with  the  Romans,  Vandals, 
Suevi,  Goths,  Moors,  and  Oastilians ;   and  they  exhibit  all  the  pe- 
culiarities of  people  who  have  been  exposed  during  many  centuries 
to  the  influence  and  domination  of  foreign  conquerors.     Almost 
devoid  of  all  independent  spirit,  they  are  much  better  suited  for 
servants  than  for  masters.    They  are  docile  and  good-natured, 
temperate  and  frugal,  ready  for  any  task,  full  of  piety  and  under 
the  thumb  of  the  priesthood.   In  comparison  with  other  Spaniards 
they  seem  heavy  and  limited ;  on  the  stage  the  part  of  the  slow- 
witted  and  good-humoured  simpleton  is  always  assigned  to  the 
Galician,  and  in  Central  and  S.  Spain  the  epithet  'Gallego'  is  used 
as  a  term  of  abuse. 

In  one  point  the  Galicians  and  Asturians  share  the  same  fate ; 
both  are  poor,  in  spite  of  their  unremitting  toil  and  the  natural 
resources  of  their  countries.  The  population  is  too  dense,  especially 
in  Galicia,  and  the  peasant  is  too  heavily  taxed  ever  to  attain  the 
freehold  of  his  patch  of  land.  Thousands  .emigrate  annually  to  S. 
America,  Portugal,  and  other  parts  of  Spain,  where  they  earn  their 
bread  as  peasants,  porters,  and  scavengers.  The  women  are  much  in 
request  as  nurses.  Like  the  Basques,  however,  they  are  possessed 
by  an  inextinguishable  love  of  their  country;  and  those  who  save  a 
little  money  in  foreign  parts  invariably  return  to  finish  their  laborious 
lives  at  home.  Physically  both  Asturians  and  Galicians  are  strongly 
built  and  robust,  while  the  complexions  of  the  women  are  fresh  and 
healthy ;  beauties,  however,  are  rare  in  either  sex. 

In  point  of  education  both  districts  stand  on  a  low  level.   At 

the  beginning  of  1895  the  communities  of  Galicia  and  Asturias 

were  in  debt  to  the  school-masters  to  the  amount  of  about  360,000 

pesetas  (in  the  whole  of  Spain  10,627,319  pesetas).    The  means 

of  transportation  are  also  very  inadequate.  The  hotels,  on  the  other 

hand,  at  least  in  the  larger  towns,  are  no  worse  than  in  other  parts 
of  Spam. 
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HisTOBY.  The  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians  never  succeeded 
in  penetrating  into  the  interioi  of  Asturias.  The  Romans  took  two 
hundred  years  to  suhdue  it,  and  the  Goths  also  had  to  straggle  long 
and  fiercely  before  attaining  a  firm  foothold  here.  The  attempts  of 
the  Moors  to  reduce  it  under  their  domination  were  entirely  unsuc- 
cessful. The  fragments  of  the  Gothic  army  that  was  defeated  on 
the  Guadalete  found  shelter  in  the  mountains  round  Covadonga;  and 
Pelayo,  TOluntarily  accepted  by  the  Asturians  as  their  leader,  began 
from  this  fastness  the  Christian  reconquest  of  Spain.  Asturias  must 
be  regarded  as  the  cradle  not  only  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon  but  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy  as  a  whole.  The  title  of  Prince  of  Asturias, 
borne  by  the  heir-apparent  to  the  Spanish  throne,  dates  from  1388, 
when  the  district  was  made  a  principality.  Galicia  was  twice  for  a 
short  time  an  independent  kingdom  (585  and  1060-71)  before  its 
final  incorporation  with  Leon  (1071).  The  Moors  failed  here  also 
in  securing  any  permanent  foothold.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  both  Asturias  and  Galicia  were  repeatedly  and  ruthlessly 
devastated  by  the  French  under  Soult,  Ney,  and  March  and. 
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50.  From  Medina  del  Campo  to  Salamanca,  Fuente  San 
Esteban,  and  Villar  Formoso  (Pampilkosa^  Lisbon), 

I26V2  M.  Railway  (one  through -train  daUy)  in  6V2  brs.  (fares  24  p., 
tSp.  5  10  p.  ^Oc);  to  Salamanca,  48  M.,  two  train*  daily  in  Q'A  hrs. 
(fares  8  p.  90,  6  p.  65  c,  4  p.).  The  'train  de  luxe'  mentioned  at  p.  8  runs 
twice  weekly  between  Medina  del  Campo  and  Lisbon  in  I6V2  hrs.  (to  Lisbon 
on  Wed.  and  Sun.,  from  Lisbon  on  Tues.  and  Frid.).  There  are  plain 
mil  way  restaurants  at  Fuente  San  EsUban  and  Villar  Formoso.  —  From 
Fuente  San  Bst^ban  to  Barca  d''Alva  and  Oporto,  see  B.  59. 

Medina  del  CampOf  seep.  19.  --  The  line  sweeps  round  the 
town  in  a  wide  curve  and  then  runs  to  the  S.W.  through  an  inter- 
minable, grain-growing  plain.    71/2  M.  CampiUo  de  Salvatierra. 

134/2  M.  CarpiOy  with  the  old  palace  of  the  counts  of  that  name. 
We  cross  the  Trahancos,  an  affluent  of  the  Douro,  by  an  iron  bridge 
132  ft.  long.  2OV2  M.  Cantalapiedraj  the  first  station  in  the  Leonine 
province  of  Salamanca.  The  train  crosses  the  Quarena,  and  soon 
after  its  tributary  the  CotorriUo. 

27  M.  Carolina;  33  M.  Pedroso;  40^/2^.  GomeceUo.  — A  hilly 
district  is  now  traversed.    44  M.  Moris^'os.  —  48  M.  Salamanca, 


>^ 

t  

*-'  Salamanca.  —  Arrival.    The  Railway  Station  (beyond  PI.  D,  1)  lies 

■^  to  the  N.E.  of  the  city,  l*/4  M.  from  the  Plaza  Mayor.    Hotel  Omnibuses  and 

W  the  Omnibus  OeneraUs  (p.  xvi)  meet  the  trains,  but  no  cabs.  —  Detpacfio  Centra/ 

4         (p.  xvi),  at  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  Plaza  Mayor.  ^^Jct   T«****^>^*'*  C'l.***'' 
"^  Hotels  (comp.  p.  xx).     Hotrl  del  fioyKitnio  (PI.  ^-   Q^  .q^,    PlaaueU  deC^ 

Santo  Tome,  in  the  gp^jsh  style,  ppi^sTT-iO,  pipn,  1  p. :  "Hotel  de  la  Bcr-' 
•    ..,   »  uALESA  (PI.  D ;  C,  3),  Calle  de  Espoz  y  Mina,  unpretending,  pens.  6-7  p. 
^    ^  Cafes.    Caf&  del  Pasaje^  in  the  passage  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Plaza 

»  -      Mayor;   Caf&  Suizo^  Calle  de  Zamora,  near  the  Plaza  Mayor;   Ca/i-Rettau- 
rant  de  la  Universidad,  Calle  de  la  Bua  55. 

Post  Office  (Correo;  PI.  C,  3),  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Plaza  Mayor. 
~C  Baths  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Plaza  San  Francisco. 

S^-^—       Booksellers:   Viuda  de  Galon  e  Hijo,  Plaza  Mayor  83  (also  photographs). 
<  Bull  King   (Plaza  de  Toros),  one  of  the  largest  in  Spain,  to  the  N.  of 

*i^..    the  town,  V2  M.  from  the  old  Puerta  de  Zamora  (PI.  C,  1,  2). 
**  ^'  Chief  Attractions  (visit  of  one  day).    Flaza  Mauor  (p.  465);  Ca$a  de  las 

C  I  Z.     Conchas  (p.  466) :  iV^ew  and  Old  Cathedrals  (pp.  466,  467) ;  Roman  Bridge  (p.  471); 
>     Unicersity  (p.  468) ;  San  Estiban  (p.  469) ;  Toi'^re  del  Cldvero  (p.  470):  Ccwa  de  la 
Salina  (p.  470);  Agustinas  Church  (p.  470).  ff^jS' 

•^  Salamanca  (2645  ft.),   a  city  with3S,000  inhabt,  the  capital  of 

^  a  province,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the  seat  of  a  venerable  and 
celebrated  university,  deserves  a  visit  not  alone  for  its  historical 
associations,  but  also  for  the  number  of  interesting  buildings  of  its 
zenith  that  it  still  retains.  These  are  all  built  of  the  same  material, 
a  light-coloured  sandstone  to  which  the  course  of  time  has  imparted 
a  wonderful  golden-brown  hue.  The  situation  of  the  city,  in  the 
gradual  slope  to  the  N.  of  the  Tormes  and  in  the  midst  of  an  almost 
treeless  upland  plain,  has  few  attractions,  though  it  is  saved  from 
absolute  dreariness  by  the  distant  view  of  the  summits  —  often  clad 
with  snow  —  of  the  Pena  de  Francia  to  the  S.  and  the  Sierra  de 
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Avila  to  the  S.E.  The  climate  is  marked  by  the  most  extreme  con- 
trasts ;  the  -winter  is  almost  as  raw  as  at  Burgos  or  Avila,  tlie  sum- 
mer is  insupportably  hot. 

Salamanca  is  the  ancient  ScUmaniiea^  wbich  was  captured  by  Hannibal 
in  6.0.  217  and  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Boman  proyince  of  Lusitania. 
During  the  Moorish  supremacy  the  city  was  taken  and  retaken  m(  re  than 
once.  It  attained  to  new  importance  under  Alfonso  VI.  of  Oastile,  who 
about  the  year  1100  suihmoned  many  French  and  other  settlers  into  the 
district,  and  encouraged  Count  B^tymond  of  Burgundy  and  his  wife  the  In- 
fanta Urraca,  the  so-called  'Condes  Bepobladores\  to  enlarge  and  beautify 
the  city.  The  celebrated  Fuero  de  Salamanca^  or  ancient  civic  law  of  Salamanca, 
probably  dates  from  the  end  of  the  12th  century.  The  international  reputation 
of  the  city  was,  however,  due  to  its  UMverrity^  founded  by  Alfons  >  IX.  of 
Leon  (d.  1230).  This  quickly  outshone  the  Gastilian  university  at  Palencia, 
and  as  early  as  1254  it  was  placd  by  Pope  Alexander  IV.  on  a  par  with 
the  three  great  universities  of  pployna,  Paris,  and  Oxford.  Ihe  charac- 
teristic function  of  this  great  institution,  which  at  tlifl  E^ht  of  its  ^anie 
h-Oin  cent.)  was  attended  by  7000  students  from  au  parrs  or  tne  tiViilMd'^ 
wbifla,  was  to  introduce  the  learBlBg  M  Araoia  to  tne  reflTSLJ^ut'Opfl!' 
SiUllUttUta'a  JhUd  ill  Ifte  revolt  of  ihe  UomUffSfoslpTIKl)  entailed  no  eviT 
results  -•  the  decline  of  the  city  began  when  Philip  11.  transferred  the  court 
from  Toledo  to  Valladolid  and  whea  the  Moriscoes  were  expelled  in  1610. 
Fresh  blows  were  intlicted  on  it  by  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  and  by 
the  War  of  Liberation  a  century  later.  In  1811  the  French  under  Thiebaut 
converted  Salamanca  into  a  fortified  place  and  pulled  down  almost  the 
whole  of  the  S.W.  part  of  the  town.  Next  year,  after  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca or  Arapiles  (see  p.  472),  it  was  ruthlessly  plundered  and  devastated 
by  the  French  trrops. 

In  approaching  the  city  from  the  railway-station,  we  pass  between 
(left)  the  Alamedilla  (p.  471)  and  the  (right)  Old  BuU  Ring  and  enter 
by  the  former  Puerta  de  Zamora  (PI.  0, 1,  2).  The  Calle  de  Zamora, 
a  wide  but  little  frequented  street,  leads  hence  to  the  S.,  passing 
(right)  the  church  of  San  Marcos  (PL  C,  2),  a  curious  circular  struc- 
ture in  the  Romanesque  style,  dating  from  about  1200.  The  interior 
is  interesting  for  the  ingenuity  with  whicih  the  usual  three  apses  of 
Spanish  churches  have  been  combined  with  the  circular  shape  of 
the  church.  Farther  on  are  the  Plazuela  de  Santo  Tomtf,  the  Plazuela 
de  la  Libertad  (PI.  C,  3),  and  (l^t)  the^PflZacio  de  los  Maldonadqs^ 
de  Amatos  (now  a  casino).  The  Calle  de  Zamora  ends  atthelarge  — 

*FIaza  Mayor  (PL  C,  3),  the  centre  of  the  city,  the  scene  of  the 
bull-fights  down  to  1863,  and  the  finest  square  of  the  kind  in  Spain. 
It  is  surrjounded  with  lofty  four -storied  buildings,  dating' from 
1710-80,  with  colonnades  on  the  groundfloor,  greatly  frequented  as 
promenades,  especially  in  the  evening.  The  houses  on  the  E.  and 
S.  sides  bear  portrait-medallions.  On  the  N.  side  rises  the  Casa  de 
Ayuntamiento  (PL'  0,  3),  a  baroque  structure  by  Churriguera.  The 
centre  is  occupied  by  pleasure-grounds  and  a  music  pavilion.  — 
To  the  E.  of  the  Plaza  Mayor  is  the  Plaza  delaVerdura  (PL  C,  3,  4),' 
or  vegetable-market.  —  The  Calle  del  Prior  leads  to  the  W.  to  the 
Agustinas  church  (p.  470). 

The  passage  at  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  Plaza  Mayor  leads  to  the 
church  of  San  jtartjn  (PL  C,  4),  a  late-Romanesque  edifice  in  the 
so-called  Transifion  style ,  said  to  have  been  originally  founded  in 

Baedekeb's  Spain.  30 
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1103.  On  the  N.  side  Is  a  Romanesque  doorway,  with  curious 
capitals  and  mouldings  and  a  painted  relief  of  J^t.  Martin  (on  hojrse- 
hack)  and  the  beggar  (13th  cent.).  The  Renaissance  portal  on  the 
S.  side  has  another  jepjesentation  of  the  same  scene.  The  interior 
contains  seven  fine  Gothic  •  Tomba,  two  under  the  coro  alto,  two  in 
the  right  aisle,  and  three  in  the  left.  The  most  beautiful  are,  per- 
haps, the  mural  monuments  of  Ruberte  and  Diego  de  Santisteban 
(16th  cent.),  both  in  the  left  aisle. 

From  the  S.  side  of  St.  Martin's  Church  the  Calle  de  la  Rua  leads 
to  the  S.W.  directly  to  the  cathedral.  To  the  right,  about  halfway, 
at  the  corner  of  the  Calle  de  Melendez,  stands  the  Gothic  Casa  de 
las  Conchas  (PI.  B,  4),  ilating  from  1f)14L^nd3^T"^<^  fr^Tn  thf 
^scanop^sTienr  that  sprinkle  the  fa^ajfifl  flud  aTfi  rpp^atpfLJnthc 
beautif ujT^^Hq^  wiijidQ3K»g«il^  The  picturesqiift  cnnrt  fl^TiflEe 
i^aSSifS^  of  the~staircase  are  also  interesting  (fee  60  c).  It  is  the 
property  of  the  Marquis  de  Vatdecarzana.  —  Opposite,  in  the  Calle 
de  Melendez,  is  the  Seminario  Conciliar  (PI.  B,  4),  or  Colegio  de 
la  Companiaj  built  for  the  Jesuits  in  1617-1750,  from  a  design  lay 
Juan  Oomez  de  Mora^  and  covering  an  area  of  23,900  sq.  yds.  The 
large  baroque  church  is  surmounted  by  a  dome. 

The  Plaza  del  Colegio  Viejo  (PI.  A,  5),  laid  out  by  Gen.  Thie- 
baut  in  1811,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  University  (p.  468)  and 
the  Palacio  Episcopal  (PI.  B,  6;  1436),  on  the  N.E.  by  the  former 
Colegio  Viejo  or  de  San  Bartolomiy  founded  by  Diego  de  Anaya 
(p.  468)  in  1401  and  rebuilt  since  1760,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  New 
Cathedral. 

The  erection  of  the  *£at9ijaUHsova  (PL  B,  5)  was  contem- 
plated by  the  'Catholic  Kings'  as  early  asT^91,  as  the  old  cathedral 
was  found  'very  small,  very  dark,  and  very  low' ;  but  the  building 
was  not  actually  begun  till  1609,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Anton  Egas  and  Alor^o  Rodriguez.  Differences  of  opinion  with 
the  cathedral  chapter  led  in  1512  to  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
of  nine  architects  and  to  several  alterations  in  the  design.  Juan  Gil 
de  Hontanon  became  the  supervising  architect  in  1613.  Numerous 
later  interruptions  occurred,  and  the  work  was  not  finally  completed 
till  1733.  The  cathedral  thus  affords,  not  exactly  to  its  artistic  ad- 
vantage, a  record  in  stone  of  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  changes  of 
taste.  The  late-Gothic^the  plateresque,  and  the  baroque^^styies-N 
may  all  "be  itudled  here  side  by  llde.  The  tower  at  the  S.W. 
angle  (360  ft.  high)  was  enclosed,  after  the  Lisbon  earthquake 
(p.  5*20),  with  an  unsightly  casing  of  brick. 

The  W.  Faoadb  is  profusely  adorned  with  sculpture.  Over  the 
maiirdoorway  are  reliefs  of 'the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  the 
Crucifixion,  and  other  subjects.  —  Above  the  N.  pottal,  named  the 
PueHa  de  Ramcs  or  del  Taller,  is  a  relief  of  Christ  entering  Jerusalem. 

The  •JNTTRjoa-^open  till  6  p  m. ;  closed  chapels  and  cloisters 
snown  by  the  verger  for  a  fee  of  1  p.),  with  nave  and  aisles,  two 
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rows  of  side-ctapels,  a  transept,  and  an  aml)ulatory,  is  very  im- 
posing, in  spite  of  the  intrusion  of  the  coio  and  the  unpleasing 
baroque  crossing,  on  account  of  its  great  height  and  -width  and  the 
gorgeousness  of  its  colour  decorations.  It  is  340  ft.  long  and  158  ft. 
.wide.  Two  balustrades,  resembling  triforia,  run  round  the  whole 
church ;  the  older  of  these,  in  the  late-Gothic  style,  is  accompanied 
by  a  charming  frieze  of  animals  and  coats-of-arms  and  extends  along 
the  aisles  to  the  ambulatory;  the  later,  in  the  Renaissance  style, 
runs  along  the  nave  to  the  capilla  mayor.  Above  the  balustrades 
are  fine  medallions  with  portrait-busts. 

Most  of  the  other  works  of  art  are  insignificant.  On  the  Trascoro 
are  a  statue  of  John  the  Baptist  and  a  group  of  St.  Anna  and  the 
Virgin,  both  ascribed  to  Jttan  de  Juni.  —  The  Choir  contains  stalls, 
richly  adorned  with  figures  and  heads  of  saints.  —  On  the  screen 
of  the  Capilla  Mayor  are  angel-figures  by  Salvador  Carmona, 

Right  Aisle.    The  Capilla  Dorada  (2nd  chapel),  built  by  Arch-^T*  "  '^  ' 
deacon  Francisco  BaTiChAz   deTalenzuelaT  in  1624,    contains  fine    *<i'^**" 
'azulejos'  and  numerous  statuettes  of  saints.   By  the  S.  wall  are  the 
tomb  of  the  founder  (d.  1530)  and  a  skeleton,  with  the  inscription  ^         v 
^memento  morl\    On  the  W.  is  a  small  and  charming  organ-screaii.  ♦  ^"  ' 
—  The  Capilla  del  Presidente  de  Liibana  (3rd)  contains  a  copy  of '''  '^'    * 
Titian's  Entombment  —  Adjoining  the  door  leading  to  the  Old  -   - 
Cathedral  (p.  468)  is  a  charming  Holy  Family  ascribed  to  Morales  (?).^ 

In  the  second  chapel  of  the  Ambulatory,  beyond  the  Puerta 
del  Patio  Chico  (see  below),  Is  a  door  leading  to  the  Sacristia  (1755). 
Adjoining  this  is  the  RelicariOj  with  the  celebrated  bronze  Crucifix 
of  the  Cid  (p.  26),  brought  to  Salamanca  by  Bishop  Jer6nimo  Vis- 
quio  (see  below),  an  ivory  Madonna  of  the  14th  cent.  (?),  and  other 
treasures.  —  In  the  dim  Capilla  de  los  Dolores^  adjoining  the  fourth 
chapel  of  the  ambulatory  (Cap,  de  San  Jose),  is  a  Piet?^  by  Salvador 
Carmona.  —  The  Capilla  del  Carmen  (5th),  behind  the  high-altar, 
contains  the  modern  tomb  of  Jeronimo  Visquio,  the  famous  comrade 
of  the  Cid  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Salamanca,  and  his  crucifix,  the 
'Cristo  de  las  BataUas'  (11th  cent.). 

The  Capilla  de  San  Antonio  de  Padutty  the  first  chapel  beyond  the 
transept  in  the  Left  Aislb,  contains  three  good  paintings  by  Fer- 
nando Oallegos :  Virgin  and  Child,    St.  Christopher,  St.  Andrew. 

The  late -Romanesque  •^Catedral  Vieja  (PI.  B,  5),  or  Santa 
Maria  de  la  Sede,  founded  about  1  lUO^trjr^ount  Raymond  of  Bur- 
gundy (?)  but  probably  not  finished  till  100  years  later,  is  one  of  the 
grandest  creations  of  the  Transition  style  in  Spain.  Owing  to  the 
massive  thickness  of  its  walls  (ca.  10  ft.),  it  is  also  known  as  Fortis 
Salmantina  (comp.  p.  403).  The  W.  Fagade^  the  door  of  which  is  ' 
generally  closed,  has  been  entirely  modernized.  The  best  view  of 
the  E.  end  of  the  church,  with  its  three  semicircular  apses  and  its 
^  magnificent  lantern,  is  obtained  from  the  Patio  Chico ,  the  small 
"  plaza  adjoining  the  door  of  that  name  in  the  New  Cathedral  (see  above). 
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The  lantern,  named  tlie  Torre Jiel  uaUq  from  the  cock  on  its  apex, 
is  in  the  form  of  an  octagonal  tower,  adorned  with  arcades  and 
famished  with  projecting  gables   and  four  round  corner-  turrets. 
Mr.  Street  writes  that  he  had  seldom  seen  ^any  central  lantern  more 
thoroughly  good  and  effective  from  every  point  of  view  than  tliis  is'. 
The  JbJTBEioR  (entered  from  the   S.  aisle  of  the  New   Cathe- 
dral ;  see  p.  4t)7),  l80  ft.  in  length,  is  remarkable  for  its  massive 
bnt  harmonious  proportions.   The  dome  over  the  crossing  is  *a  rare 
feature  treated  with  rare  success  and  with  complete  originality\ 
The  N.  transept  was  removed  to  make  room  for  the  New  Cathedral. 
The  most  striking  part  of  the  decoration  of  the  church  consists  iu 
the  fantastic  figures  of  men  and  animals,  the  imps,  and  other  sculp- 
tures on  the  capitals,  corbels,  and  lower  ends  of  the  groining^  ribs. 
The  principal  apse  contains  a  huge  fresco  of  the  Last  Judgment, 
below  whioh,  in  Gothic  frames,  are  65  smaller  Jrescoes  of  scenes 
from  the  Life  of  QhrisA,  These  are  ail  hj  Nicola  J'lorf.n^ipn^  TTTfj^p 
sclibol  of  Giotto,  and  wereSainted  after  iiib.  — In  the  S.  transeptj  | 
"Which  uout&lnu  sevferal  Gothic  tombs,  is  a  door  leading  to  the  — 

Cloistbrs  (Clausiro)^  built  about  1178  and  containing  a  few  nn- 
Important  paintings  and  monuments.    The  E.  walk  is  adjoined  by 
two  interesting  chapels.    The  first  of  these  is  the  *CapiUa  de  Tola- 
vera^  founded  about  1510  for  the  Mozarabic  ritual  (p.  135),  which 
^    is  still  celebrated  here  six  times  yearly.    It  contains  the  tomb  of 
Rodrigo  Arias  MaldorMdo   de   Talavera  (d.  1517).     The  parallel 
arrangement  of  the  groining  ribs  is  unusual.    The  second  chapel  is 
the  Gothic  Capilia  de  Santa  JtSarUdfd  ^tiSXth^ed  in  1344  by  Bishop 

I'  ^  Juan  Lucero.  —  To  the  S.  of  the  cloisters  is  the  Capilia  de  San 
BartolomS,  founded  in  1422  ty  Diego  de  Anaya.,  Bishop  of  Sala- 
manca, ambassador  of  Spain,  to  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  after- 

^j  ,if  wards  Archbishop  of  Seville.  It  contains  the  *  Monument  of^e 
founder  (d.  1437),  and  the  tombs  of  several  members  of  his  family. 

The  Calle  de  San  Juan  de  Sahagun,  descending  to  the  S.W. 
from  the  Old  Cathedral,  ends  at  the  Puente  Romano  (p.  47 i).  — 
The  Calle  de  Calderon  de  la  Baria,  beginning  opposite  the  fagade 
of  the  New  Cathedral,  leads  to  the  — 

♦Plazuela  db  la  UiovBBSiDAD,  a  quiet  little  square,  with  a 
bronze  statue  of  the  poet  F\ray  Luis  de  Leon  (1528-91),  by  Nicasio 
Sevilla  (1869).  On  its  S.  side  stand  the  old!^ Eseuelas  Jdenores 
(PI.  B,  5),  now  the  JnstHuto  Provincialy  gith  a  SlaRresque  ja^ade" 
and  ty^o  charming  doorwajfii  one  leading  to  the  ArcmviS'^^e  other" 
to  an  elegant  court_and  the  Hospital  del  Estudio.  """* 

0?"m6fe' Importance  is  the  Uyiversidad  (PI.  B,  5),  or  Escuelas 
Mayores^  on  the  E.  side  of  the  plaza.  The  university  was  originally 
built  in  an  unassuming  style  in  1415-33.  About  1480,  however, 
the  upper  part  was  entirely  rebuilt  by  the  'Catholic  Kings*,  and  the 
W.  side  provided  with  a  rich  ♦JFacade^  forming  one  yf  the  most 
brilliant^example^  of  the  plateresque  style  and  profusefv^omed^ 
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with  armorial  bearinps,  busts,  and  other  ornaments.  Above  the 
central  jamb  of  the  doorway  are  half-ngures  or  *  erdmand  and  Isa- 
bella, enclosed  in  a  frame  with  a  Greek.  Inscription.  Higher  up  is 
a  good  relief  of  a  Pope  and  other  persons,  of  unknown  import. 

The  rooms  of  the  university  are  grouped  round  a  simple,  cloister- 
like court.  (The  custodian  is  to  be  found  here  or  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  Archive,  p.  468 ;  fee  V2-I P-)-  ^^  *^®  Ground  Floos 
one  of  the  old  Lecture  Rooms,  said  to  have  been  that  of  Fray  Luis 
de  Leon  (see  above),  has  been  preserved ;  it  is  a  gloomy  chamber, 
with  the  professor's  cathedra  and  uneasy  wooden  benches  for  the 
students.  Adjacent  are  the  Paraninfo,  the  Sala  de  GradoSj  and  other 
more  modern-looking  apartments.  The  University  Chapel  was  remod-  ^t€/««i' 
elled  and  spoiled  in  1767.  —  A  staircase,  with  a  6wrirrc1&alustrade  "^ 
and  curious  reliefs  (bull-fights  of  the  15th  cent.,  etc.),  ascends  to 
the  First  Floor,  on  the  W.  side  of  which  are  a  corridor  with  a  fine 
artesonado  ceiling  and  the  l/mi;cf8%Li6rari/ (80,000  vols.),  founded 
by  Alfonso  the  Learned  in  1264.  —  The  number  of  students  is  now 
about  400. 

We  return  to  the  cathedral  and  follow  the  Calle  del  Tostado  to 
the  E.  to  (4  min.)  the  church  of  — 

♦San  Eat&ban  (PI.  C,  5),  or  Santo  Domingo,  erected  in  1524- 
IBlO,  from  tJie  designs  of  Juan  de  Alava,  b^he  Dominicans,  who 
had  settled  in  Salamanca  in  1256.  The  rich  jplateresque  fagade  Is 
ornamented  with  numerous  figures  of  salnts,_a  ckarming  frieze  of 
fantastic  figures  of  men  and  blasts ,  and  a  relief  of  the  Stoning  of 
^t.  Stephen  by  GiovanniAntonio  Ceroni  of  Milan  (^leiuj.  —  The 
ground-plan  of  the  interior  shows  an  aisleless  nave  flanked  with 
chapels ,  a  transept,  and  a  rectangular  choir,  with  a  fine  dome  over 
the  crossing.  The  general  effect  is  much  marred  by  the  three  heavy, 
over-decorated,  and  richly  gilt  baroque  altars  by  Churriguera.  The 
retablo  of  the  high-altar  is  adorned  with  statues  of  saints  by  Salvador, 
Carmona,  with  the  highly  revered  bronze  group  of  the  Virgen  de  la 
Vega  (12th  cent.),  from  the  suppressed  Convento  de  la  Vega  (p.  470), 
and  with  a  Stoning  of  Stephen,  painted  by  Claudio  Coello  (1692). 
The  Capilla  de  San  Pedro  Mdrtir,  the  last  chapel  in  the  nave  to  the 
left,  contains  a  good  16th  cent,  painting  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Ursula.  —  On  the  W.  wall,  above  the  coro  alto,  is  a  large  fresco  by 
Antonio  Palomino,  ifepresenting  the  triumph  of  the  church  (1705). 

To  the  S.  of  the  church  is  the  Convento,  by  the  entrance  to  which 
are  a  bust  and  memorial  of  the  learned  Dominican  Fray  Diego  de 
Deza,  the  warm  friend  and  supporter  of  Columbus.  It  was  in  a 
room  of  this  convent,  named  Salon  deProfundis,  that  the  great 
discoverer  in  vain  endeavoured  to  convince  the  Salamanca  savants  of 
the  practicability  of  his  schemes  (1486).  — Li  the  N.E.  angle  of  the 
picturesque  cloisters  is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  Dominican 
Fray  Domingo  de  Soto,  memorable  for  his  share  in  the  Council  of 
Trent.    The  adjoining  staircase  ascends  to  the  — 
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Museum  (PI.  C,  5;   open  on  Thurs. ,  11-1,  and  Sun.,   10- i ; 

fee  50  c),    containing  an  unimportant  collection   of  antiquities. 

Among  these  are  reliefs  of  St.  Francis  receiving  the  stigmata  and 

the^Foundation  of  the  Franciscan  order  (both  by  the  entrance) ;    an 

ivory  crucifix  of  the  17th  cent,  (last  room) ;  and  an  unfinished  model 

by  Churriguera  for  the  Casa  de  Ayuntamiento  (p.  465).   There  are 

also  several  valueless  paintings,  and  numerous  engravings  from  the 

magnificent  ^Monumentos  Arquitectonicos'. 

The  Galle  de  Don  Francisco  Montejo,  on  the  N.  side  of  St.  Steplien^s, 
leads  to  the  old  Puerta  de  Santo  Tomas,  passing  (right)  the  Colegio  de  la 
Calatrava  (PI.  C,  D,  5),  founded  in  1552  but  modernized  in  the  18th  cent., 
und  (left)  the  Romanesque  church  of  Santo  Tomds  Cantuarense  {i.e.  Thomas 
a  Becket;  PI.  D,  5),  with  a  picturesque  choir  and  a  modernized  interior. 
Beyond  tlie  site  of  the  gate  the  road  goes  on  to  the  suppressed  Monasterio 
de  Bernardas  del  Jestis  and  the  old  Gonvento  de  la  Vega  (p.  tift).«^'7| 

To  the  N.W.  of  St.  Stephen's  stands  the  Convenio  de  Dominicas 
de  Santa  Maria  or ^ Las  Duenas  (PI.  C,  5),  founded  in  1419,  with  a 
flne_plateres5[U#doorway  and  a  cloister  (closed). —  We  now  proceed 
to  the  ^.W.,  through  the^aUe  de  Juan  de  la  Fuente,  to  the  large  — 

Plaza  db  Col6n  (PI.  C,  4),  formerly  named  the  Plazuela  de  la 
Yerba.  In  the  middle,  surrounded  by  pleasure-grounds,  is  a  Bronte 
Statue  of  Christopher  Columbus  ^  erected  in  1892;  on  the  pedestal 
are  relief-busts  of  Isabella  the  Catholic  and  Diego  de  Deza.  —  In 
the  N.E.  angle  of  the  plaza  rises  the  ^orre  del  Cjaxouu.  built  in 
1480  by  Francisco  de  Sotomayor,  'Clavero'  (key-bearer)  of  the 
Alcantara  Order  (p.  450),  and  still  in  possession  of  his  family.  The 
lower  part  of  the  tower  is  square,  the  upper  octagonal ;  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  eight  turrets  {euhos;  comp.  p.  32)  resting  on  corbels. 

In  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  plaza,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Calle  de 
San  Pablo  (leading  to  the  Plaza  Mayor,  p.  465),  lies  (left)  the  ♦Caga 
4e  la^Saliaa.  (PI.  C,  4),  built  by  the  Fonseca  family  in  16lFanJ 
now  the  Palacio  de  la  Diputacidn  Provincial.  The  fine  fajade  has 
a  portico  on  the  groundfloor  and  medallions  and  lavishly  decorated 
windows  on  the  first  floor.  On  the  N.  and  W.  sides  of  the  pictur- 
^squepatio  are  galleries  supported  by  projecting  corbels  •tyi^^--«?1f"^"^_ 
sculptured  figures.  The  S.  andE.  walls  are  adorned  with  medallions. 

TTie  Calle  del  Priob  (PI.  C,  B,  3 ;  p.  465)  leads  to  the  W.  from 
the  Plaza  Mayor  to  the  Plazuela  de  Monterey  (PL  B,  3).  Just  to 
the  N.  of  it,  at  No.  6  Calle  de  Bordadores,  stands  the  tasteful^foow 
jifiJ^s.Muertej  (PI.  B,  3),  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent- 
ury. In  the  middle  of  the  plateresque  facade  is  a  medallion-bust  of 
its  builder,  Archbishop  Alfonso  de  Fonseca  (d.  1512).  —  A  little  to 
the  S.W.,  in  the  Plazuela  de  las  Agustinas,  rises  the  imposing*5E^ 
^  Jmio  de  Monterey  (PI.  B,  3),  built  by  the  Count  of  Monterey  in  the 

16th  century.  The  massive  solidity  of  its  fortress-like  architecture 
is  broken  only  by  a  few  windows;  at  the  angles  are  two  high  towers. 
—  Nearly  opposite  stands  the  Convento  de  las  Agustinas  Beooletai 
CPl.  B,  3),  erected  in  1598-1636.    The  church  contains  two  pictures 
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by  Ribera^  one  of  which,  over  the  high-altar,  is  his  celebrated 
"'♦Co^gption  (1636),  notable  both  for  its  brilliant  colouring  and 
for  the  charming  figure  of  the  Virgin ,  wrapped  in  a  beautifully 
painted  mantle,  gazing  upwards  with  modest  ecstasy  and  surrounded 
by  joyous  angels.  The  other  Ribera,  in  the  8.  transept,  represents 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  SS.  Dominic  and  Antony  of  Padua. 

To  the  W.  of  this  point  is  the  Plaza  de  San  Francisco  (PI.  A,  B,  3), 
with  its  pleasure-grounds,  to  the  S.W.  of  which  lies  the  old_Colegio 
de  Santiago  Ap6stol  or  del  ArzobisDo  fPI.  A,  3),  now-the  Colegio  de 
>^    l^ohles  Jrlandeses^    or   seminary   for'  Irish   Catholics.     Above   the 
J*      plateresque  doorway,  by  Alonso  de  Covarrubias,  is  a  relief  of  St. 
James  conquering  the  Moors.    To  the  right  is  the  entrance  to  the 
church,  which  contains  a  retablo  by  Berruguete  (162^'),  —  The  two^ 
J   storied  Patio,  built  by  Pedro  de  Ibarra,  js  notable  fftr  the  charming 
^  ftf*^pi*ai«^  pf  jj£^>AinTYmg  "T^'^  its  mauy  admirable  medallion- busts.     " 
-^  The  Calle  de  Bordadores  (see  above)  leads  to  the  S.E.  from  the  Pla- 

;p.   y    zuela  de  Monterey  to  the  Plazuela  de  San  Benito,  with  the  church  otSg^* 
•S-  ^    Bmito  (PI.  B,  4),  built  in  1104  and  rebuilt  in  the  16th  century.    It  Joss- 

V. ^esses  a  fine-yiatKFesijqte  doorway  (S.  side)  and  contains  numerous  monunaents. 

Hehiiv^  the  church  are  two  private  houses  of  the  same  period,  the   Csus^ 
^  lo^  Sunrez  SoHs  de  Cafiada  and    the  "^Casa  delosMaldonados  de  MoriU(L\^ 

—  A  few  yards  farther  on,  at  ihe'Tofner  oT'nitt  Calle  MeleiiTtez,  is  the 
former  dwelling-house  of  Juan  Melendez  Valdes  (1754-1817),  bearing  a  relief 
bust  of  the  poet. 

The  only  objects  of  interest  in  the  E.   quarters  of  the  city  are  the 
churches  of  the  Est>iri(u  Satdo  (PI.  D,  3)  and  Saa  Mateo  (PI.  D,  2).    The 
former,  dating  from  iMi.  has  a  rich  plateresque^.  portal^by  BerrogSetr* 
"and  a  fine  retablo';  theTStteT, "Tn~irGFDtliTc"Styre';  '\^Jrarerected  in  1894  et 
seq.  on  the  site  of  an  old  Romanesque  building. 

A  Walk  bouni^  the  Outside  of  the  City  affords,  in  clear  weather,     -  , 
flue  views  of  the  distant  mountains  (see  p.  464).    Of  the  ancient     j 
walls,  erected  in  1147,  nothing  remains  but  a  few  fragments  on  the    ^ 
S.  side.    Outside  the  site  of  the  old  Puerta  de  Toro  (PI.  D,  2),  a  -^    : 
little  to  the  N.E.  of  San  Mateo,  is  the  pleasant  new  AlamtdUla  Park,    p~  /I 

—  To  the  S.E.  of  this  point,  beyond  the  Puerta  de  Santo  Tomas  ^     ; 
(p.  470),  is  the  Monasterio  de  Bemardas  del  JesHs  (PI.  D,  6),  founded    «    6^- 
in  1642;  to  the  S.  of  this  lies  the  Cgggje  J)ementg8.iPL  P,  61.  QX^^Z^ 

insana^sylum.  —  A  field-path  runs  hence  to  the  S.  to  (3  min. J  the 
suppressed^nvcttd^c  la  Vega  (beyond  PI.  D,  6),  founded  in  1166 
and  now  private  property ."^ere  are  the  ruins  of  the  Gothic  church 
and  some  remains  of  the  original  cloisters,  including  five  round  arches 
on  coupled  columns  and  six  other  arches  supported  by  short  and 
massive  clustered  columns  (fee  50  c).  —  To  the  S.W.  of  the  city, 
about  3  min.  walk  from  the  cathedral,  the  Tormes  is  crossed  by  a 
well-preserved  "'Boman  Bridge  (PI.  A,  6).  The  fifteen  arches  next 
the  city  belong  to  the  original  structure ;  the  other  twelve  date  from 
the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  (1677).  The  hill  on  the  left  bank  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  great  churches  of  Salamanca. 

Feom  Salamanca  TO  AviLA,  60  M.,  railway  under  construction,  opened 
as  fap  as  (SSVaM.,  in  l»/4  lir.)  Pefiaranda  de  Bracamonte,  an  old  town  with 
4300  inhabitants.    Diligence  thence  to  (60  M.)  Avila,  see  p.  45. 
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Fkom  Salamanca  to  Plabencia,  102  M.,  railway  (two  trains  dail})    in 
6*^-9hrfl.  (fares  22  p.  50  c.,  15  p.^  11  p.  26  c).  —  The  line  runs  towards  tlie 
S.,  crossing  the  Torme*  by  a  bridge  684  ft.  in  length.  —  6  M.  Los  ArapUes 
was  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca  (Jnly  22nd,  1812),  in  which  tlie 
British  and  Spanish  forces  under  Wellington  defeated  the  French   under 
Marmont.    This  important  battle,  In  which  over  40,000  men  were  engaged 
on    each  side,  was  won  in    about  */<  hr.    It   compelled   the   French    to 
eyacnate  Salamanca,  and  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  French  cauae 
in  Spain.  —  The  train  skirts  the  X.E.  spurs  of  the  PAa  de  Francia  and 
at  (I5'/2  M.)  Alba  de  Tormes  re-enters  the  valley  of  the  Tormes.  —  Several 
unimportant  stations.  —  54^2  M.  Bijar  (3165  ft.),  an  industrial  town   of 
10,500  inhab.,  on  the  small   river  Cuerpo  de  Hombre^  contains  some  large 
cloth- factories  and  the  ancestral  chateau  of  the  Dukes  of  Bejar.    It  still 
retains  its  ancient  walls,  now  crumbling  in  decay.  —  The  train  crosses  the 
W.  outliers  of  the  SUrra  de  Bijar  at  (oBVs  M.)  Puerto  de  Bijar  and  tlien 
descends  to  the  S.W.  to  (62  M.)  Bofiot  (de  Bijar)^  a  frequented  watering 
place  on  the  Afr^troM,  with  alkaline  sulphur-springs  (110"  Fahr.).     It    is 
the  first  station  in  the  province  of  Platencia^  in  Estremadnra.  —  We  now 
descend  along   the  Ambroz,  passing  several   small  stations.   —  102  M. 
Platenoia-Empalme^  see  p.  449. 

Fbom  Salamanca  to  Astosga,  115  H.,  railway   (two  trains  daily}   in 
8V«  hrs.  (fares  ^  p.  55,  17  p.  5,  12  p.  80  c).    The  chief  intermediate  station 
is  (41  M.)  Zamora  (Hotel  Vizcaino;  P<ttada  dekiMorera;  RetU.  BestauranO^ 
an  interesting  old  town  (15,000  inhab.)  situated   on  a  rocky  hili  rising 
above  the  Douroy  frequently  mentioned  in  the  chronicles  of  mediiev^war- 
fare  as  a  frontier-fortress  against  the  Moors.    The  small  RomanesquenCatTke- 
<IraI,  completed  about  1174,  with  a  square  tower,  and  a  handsome  domed 
cimborio  over  the  crossing,  is  handsomely  fitted  up  in  the  interior  (pictures 
by  Oallegos  \  interesting  tombs).    The  churches  of  San  Pedro  y  llde/onsot 
La  Magdalena^  and  8ta.  Maria  de  Horta  should  also  be  noticed.    The  bridge 
across  the  Douro  affords  a  picturesque  view.    Don  Quixote  mentions  Za- 
mora as  famous  for  its  bagpipes.  —  115  M.  Attorga^  see  p.  479. 


The  Railway  fbom  Salamanca  to  Villar  Fobmoso  crosses  the 
Tormts  by  an  iron  bridge,  1500  ft.  long,  and  then  turns  towards  the 
W.  62  M.  Tejares  is  known  for  its  'Bomeria  de  la  Virgen  de  la 
Salud',  celebrated  on  Trinity  Sunday.  —  The  line  then  follows  the 
old  highroad  from  Salamanca  to  Giudad  Rodrigo,  through  an  undu- 
lating but  unattractive  district,  skirting  tlie  N.  foot-hills  of  the 
Ptna  de  Francia.  661/2 M.  Dofiinoa ;  67M.  Quegigal ;  7I1/2  M.  B6veda. 
We  now  cross  the  YeUes  (p.  587)  and  reach  — 

83  M.  7aente  San  Est^ban  {Rail,  Restaurant ,  medio<»e,  D. 
3V4P>)'  &n  insignificant  village,  but  important  as  tlie  junction  of 
tlie  railway  to  Barca  d*Alva  and  Oporto  (R.  66). 

Our  line  runs  towards  the  S.W.,  traversing  forests  of  evergreen 
oak.  86  m.  Martin  del  Riof  93  M.  Sancti  Espiritus.  —  The  train 
now  ascends  in  curves  through  the  Montanas  de  Carazoy  the  N.W. 
spurs  of  the  Pefia  de  Francia,  and  then  descends  into  the  valley  of  the 
Agueda  (p.  587).    It  crosses  the  river. 

105  M.  Cindad  Bodrigo,  a  small  town  with  2600lnhal).,  named 
after  Count  Rodrigo  Gonzalez  Gir6n,  the  'Repoblador'.  It  is  one  of 
Spain's  fortresses  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal  and  played  an  impor- 
**"*  P*rt  in  the  peninsular  war.  Marshal  Ney  besieged  and  took  it 
in  1810,  but  it  was  retaken  by  Wellington  on  Jan.  19th,  1812,  after 
"  siege  of  12  days.   For  this  exploit  Wellington  was  created  Duke 
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of  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  Marquis  of  Torres  Yedras  (Portugal),  and  Earl 
of  Wellington.  The  Cathedraly  begun  towards  the  end  of  the  12th 
cent,  and  marred  hy  additions  in  the  16th,  is  of  considerable  Interest. 
From  Ciadad  Rodrigo  via  HerffuiJuelaXo'^the  Batuecas^&nd  Jttrdes  fand 
to  Ftasencia,  see  p.  449. 

We  now  traverse  a  pleasant  hilly  district.  Ill  M.  Carpio;  118  M. 
Espeja.  At  (126  M.)  Fuentet  de  Ohoro  (2690  ft),  the  last  Spanish 
station,  an  indecisive  engagement  between  the  French  under  Mass^na 
and  the  English  under  Wellington  took  place  in  May,  1811. 

126 V2  M.  Villar  Formoso  (2660  ft. ;  Bail.  Restaurant),  the  Portu- 
guese frontier-station,  on  the  Torroes^  an  affluent  of  the  Agueda. 
Carriages  are  changed  here,  and  passenger's  luggage  is  examined  by 
the  custom-house  officers. 

Continuation  of  the  railway  to  Pampilhota,  and  thence  to  Litbon.  see 
BR.  66,  64. 

51.  From  Palencia  to  Leon  and  Cormma. 

340 M.  Railway  (Ferroearriles  del  Norte;  one  iren  corrio  daily)  in  18  hrs. 
(fares  60  p.  36,  37  p.  76,  22  p.  65  c.) ;  in  summer  a  tren  corrio  (Ist  and 
2nd  clasa  only)  runs  in  16V2hr8.  and  a  tren  mixtova.  20V2hr8.  —  Trains 
start  from  Palencia  at  the  Etlacion  del  Norte.  —  Railway-restaurants  at 
Leon,  Pon/errada,  and  Monforte.  —  Passengers  for  Oviedo  and  Gij6n  change 
carriages  in  Leon. 

Palencia^  see  p.  39.  —  The  railway  runs  to  the  N.W.  across 
the  Tierra  de  Campos.  On  the  bare  hills  to  the  right  are  the  ruins 
of  the  fortresses  of  Castillo  and  Castillon  (12th  cent.).  31/2  M. 
Qrijota;  7  M.  VUlaumbrales;  9  M.  Becerril. 

13  M.  Paredes  de  Nava^  the  birthplace  of  Alonso  Berruguete 
(p.  liv);  171/2  M.  Villalumbroso;  22  M.  Cisneros,  once  the  seat  of  the 
distinguished  family  of  that  name;  29  M.  Villada;  36  M.  Orajal  de 
CampoSy  with  a  picturesque  ruined  castle  of  the  16th  century. 

38  M.  Sahagiin,  a  town  of  2700  inhab.,  was  the  Camala  of  the 
Romans  and  is  often  mentioned  in  the  chronicles  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  ruined  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Sahagun^  visible  from  the 
railway,  waa  erected  over  the  graves  of  SS.  Facundus  and  Primitivus 
and  exercised  the  greatest  influence  on  the  history  of  the  land  dur- 
ing the  10-15th  centuries.  In  the  following  period,  however,  the 
monastery  suffered  so  much  from  internal  quarrels,  earthquakes, 
and  conflagrations,  that  nothing  remained  at  the  end  of  the  18th  cent, 
but  a  pile  of  ruins.  The  CapiUa  de  San  Mancio  (12th  cent.)  con- 
tains the  fine  tomb  of  Alfonso  YI.  The  Romanesque  churches  ot  San 
Tirso,  San  Lorenzo^  and  San  Pedro  de  las  Duenas  are  interesting. 

Farther  on  the  train  crosses  viaducts  and  the  Cea.  To  the  right 
are  the  picturesquely  situated  convent  of  Trianos  and  the  distant 
mountains  of  Palencia  and  Leon.  42^2  M.  Calzada;  60  M.  El 
BurgO'Raneros;  60  M.  Santas  Martas.  We  enter  the  delta  of  the 
Porma,  Bemesga,  and  Esla^  crossing  the  last-named  river  by  a 
bridge  330  yds.  long.  —  66  M.  Palanquinos,  a  favourite  summer 
resort  of  the  Leonese;  71  M.  Torruros. 
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76*/2  M.  Leon.  The  rail,  station  (restaurant)  lies  8/4  M.  to  the 
W.  of  the  town ;  hotel-omnibuses  meet  the  trains. 

Leon.  —  Hotelg.  Hotel  IbekiW,  Calle  Oruono  Segundo  1;  Hot.  de 
Pakis,  Calle  San  Marcelo  8,  an  indifferent  Spanigfli  house,  pens,  ftrom  6  fr. 
—  Cafis.  Suizo,  Calle  Ordono  Segundo  1 ;  Rueda^  Calle  San  Harcelo  8.  — 
Baths,  Calle  Ordono  Segundo  19. 

Post  Office,  Calle  Cuatro  Cantones  9.  —  Telegraph  Office,  Calle  San 
Marcelo  8.  ^  Zt  ,l6<a    (\M^) 

Leon  (2625  ft.),  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name  and 
the  seat  of  a  bishop,  is  a  city  of  ^h&ijO©^  inhab.,  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Torio  and  the  Bemesga^  in  a  plain  abounding  in  trees 
and  meadows.    The  name  Is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  Sev- 
enth Roman  Legion  (Oemina  Pia  Felix)  occupied  a  fortified  camp 
here.  In  the  6th  cent,  the  place  was  stormed,  after  a  valiant  resist- 
ance, by  Leovigild  and  his  Goths,  and  it  remained  in  their  possession 
until  983,  when  it  was  wholly  destroyed  by  the  Arabs.   Its  period 
of  glory  began  with  Alfonso  F.,  who  invested  it  with  many  priv- 
ileges ('buenos  fueros*),  and  was  at  its  height  in  the  11-1 3th  cen- 
turies. After  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Leon  the  town 
sank  into  obscurity,  from  which  it  momentarily  emerged  in  1 521 , 
as  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  Comuneros  (p.  63).    Visitors  who 
now  wander  through  its  deserted,  narrow,  and  irregular  streets  will 
find  thfe  cathedral,  the  royal  tombs,  and  the  city-walls  the  only  re- 
minders that  Leon  was  once  the  proud  capital  of  a  kfngdom  that 
stretched  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Rhone.  —  The  climate  is 
very  raw,   and  in  winter  the  mercury  often  sinks  to  10-15**  Tahr. 
below  freezing-point  or  even  lower. 

The  life  and  business  of  the  town  is  focusaed  in  the  Plaza 
May6r,  or  Plaza  de  la  Con$titucion  ^  which  is  surrounded  with 
arcades.  This  square  was  formerly  used  for  fetes  and  processions, 
and  is  now  the  scene  of  several  markets,  which  afford  (especially 
on  Sat.)  a  good  opportunity  to  study  the  ways  and  costume  of  the 
neighbouring  peasantry.  On  the  W.  side  stands  the  ConsistoriOj  or 
court-house,  a  handsome  building  flanked  with  towers  (1677).  — 
The  Calle  Nueva  leads  hence  to  the  N.  to  the  Plazubla  de  la 
Catedkal,  with  the  seminary,  bishop's  palace,  and  cathedral. 

The  *Cathedral  {Santa  Maria  de  Regla),  one  of  the  grandest 
examples  of  the  Gothic  style  on  Spanish  soil,  -is  smaller  than  the 
cathedrals  of  Toledo,  "Burgos^"  and  Seville,  but  excels  them  in  del- 
icacy of  execution.  It  Is  clnspiy  niiio/i  -^fi^  fh^  rafhA^rals  of 
N.  jFrance^^siych  as^those  of  Rheims  and  Amiens  (comp.  p.  xliii). 
It  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  Roman  baths^  and  of  a  palace  of  Or- 
dofio  II.  (10th  cent.),  which  was  early  transformed  into  a  church. 
The  present  building,  of  which  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  by 
Bishop  Mannque  de  Lara  in  1199,  was  actually  begun  in  the  early- 
Gothic  style  about  1250  and  was  not  finished  till  the  close  of  the 
rollowing  century.    The  chief  master-builders  seem  to  have  been 
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Pedro  Cebrian^  Enrique^  Quillen  de  Bohun^  and  Juan  de  Badajoz. 
The  building  was  repeatedly  restored,  but  the  discrepancies  of  style, 
visible  mainly  on  the  exterior,  produce  a  by  no  means  unpleasant 
effect.  The  ground-plan  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  with  nave 
and  aisles,  transept,  a  choir  with  double  aisles,  an  ambulatory, 
and  radiating  chapels.  The  total  length  is  298  ft.,  the  breadth 
131  ft.,  the  height  of  the  nave  98  ft.  The  building  material  is  yel- 
lowish limestone.  The  restoration,  begun  in  1860  and  still  in  pro- 
gress, has  been  partly  carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of  Bios 
y  Serrano^  the  architect  and  art-historian. 

Mr.  Street,  after  emphasizing  the  fact  that  this  cathedral  must  be 
regarded  as  a  French,  raUier  than  as  a  Spanish  church,  goes  on  to  say : 
4t  is,  indeed,  in  almost  every  respect  worthy  to  be  ranked  among  the 
noblest  churches  of  Europe.  Its*  detail  is  rich  and  beautiful  throughout, 
its  plan  very  excellent,  the  sculpture  with  which  it  is  adorned  quite 
equal  in  quantity  and  character  to  that  of  any  church  of  the  age,  and  the 
stained  glass  wiUi  which  its  windows  are  everywhere  filled,  perhaps  some 
of  the  most  brilliant  in  Europe\      r-      '       '         „i     f'^l^^'^^A 

The  Main  or  W.  Facade  Is  very  im_p9sing^with  its  three  ornate 
doorways,  its  arcane  of  colon'nettes,  its  large  rose-window  (20  ft.  in 
^lameier),  and  its  turf ef-ifanFeT^gabTe.  "The  effect  has  been  mucli 
enhanced"'by  the  removal  of  the  additions  of  the  Renaissance.    In 
the  niche  to  the  left  of  the  main  portal  is  a  small  column  with  the 
escutcheon  of  Leon  and  Castile  and  the  legend  'locus  appellationis', 
marking  the  site  on  which  justice  was  anciently  administered.   On 
the  pillar  between  the  two  openings  of  the  main  portal  (PI.  16)  is 
a  statue  of  Nuestra  Senora  la  Blanca.    The  reliefs  in  the  spaces 
over  the  doors  represent  the  reward  of  the  Just  and  the  punishment 
of  th^  wicked.  Above  is  Christ  asthe  judge  of  ail.^verthe  N;^feftj- 
portal_arej:epresented  the  Visitation,  the  Nativity,  the  Adoration  oT~ 
the  Magij  the  Flight  int6"Egypt^  and  theTttassacre^qf  "te  Innocents.  " 
XFove  theS.  (right)  porfAl  (P|,  ;17)  are^the  Death  and  Coronation  of ' 
|Ee  Virgin.    The  doors  of  the  N.  portal  {PITTS]  are  carved" ^wtth - 
scenes  from  the  Passion.   The  gable  above  the  wheel-window  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  relief  of  the  Annunciation  and  a  figure  of  the  Saviour. 
—  The  Towers  flanking  the  facade  are  unequal  in  height  and  very 
unlike  in  appearance.  The  older  one  to  the  N.  (213  ft.  high),  with 
round  windows,  looks  somewhat  heavy.   The  late-Gothic  Torre  del 
Reloi  to  tl^^  3-  P^  f*-  high)  d^tftsjjrom  tEelotK  cent",  aud^fises  in 
five  stages^  with  buttressesand  flnials  at  the  angles  and  ah  elegant 
oj>en-work  spiie.    Above  and  beI6w"  the"  conrrce  between  the  first 
and  second  story  is  the  inscription :  'Maria-Jesus  XS-Deus  homo*; 
higher  up,  *Ave  Maria- Gratia  plena-dominus  tecum'.  The  ascent  of 
this  tower  is  fatiguing  and  not  worth  while. 

The  8.  Facade  of  the  church  is  also  very  beautiful,  with  its  airy 
flying  buttresses,  its  slender  finials,  its  magnificent  windows,  and 
the  tasteful  balustrade  on  the  top.  The  facade  of  the  S.  transept, 
like  the  W.  facade,  has  been  re-erected  and  purged  of  its  Renais- 
sance disfigurements;   it  also  has  three  richly  decorated  portals 
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,  -  --^  (15th  cent.),  galleries  of  small  columns,  a  row  of  windows,  and  t-wo 
"  rose-windows.   Above  is  a  statue  of  St.  Froilan. 

y  The  richly  articulated  OAotV  is  best  surveyed  from  the  Plazuela 

^     de  Puerta  Obispo. 

ThANTERioB.  which  is  throughout  in  the  style  of  the  14th  cent., 

^0    5»-^  makes  an  eifect  oi  extraordinary  grace  and  lightness,  with  ijB  finely 

^    c     articulated  circular  piers,  its  elegant  triforiom  gallery,  and  its  t230 

^w     ^     traceried  windows,  some  of  which  are  40  ft.  high.    The  height  to 

~~     -Q    which  it  was  carried  seemed  so  reckless  and  hazardous  in  propor- 

!^  tion  to  the  solidity  of  the  supports,  that  some  of  the  openings  in 

Vt>-Jthe  aisles  were  built  up,  perhaps  with  exaggerated  caution,  soon 

S  ^  ••after  the  completion  of  the  building.    This  masonry,  however,  has 

^    Xjisow  been  removed  —  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  general  effect. 

^^    ^     Thd^stained  glasa^of  the  wifljowSj^aring  from  the  13-16thcent^, 

^^-^  ^fei^  bTeK  newly  air  taken  outtTunnglheTfeSCoratioii.   At  pieMSiit  the 


X  ^  — -u  ,  .  „  _ 

^   r  jonly  old  windows  in  place  are  those  of  the  capilla  mayor,  the  Gapilla 
-^^  ^de  Santiago  (p.  477),  and  the  large  rose-windows  in  the  W.  front 
"'  '--and  N.  transept,  showing  the  Virgin  and  Saviour  encircled  by  kings 
and  angels  making  music. 
-^  The  Coro^  in  the  middle  of  the  nave,  dates  from  the  15-16th 

^  cent.,  and  contains  the  organs,  the  tribunes  for  the  choristers,  and 

>         two  rows  of  stalls  (Silleria).   The  latter,  carved  in  walnut,  with  finely 
^         ornamented  patterns  and  figures  on  the  backs,  and  a  most  elaborate 
!^         open-work  frieze,  are  a  masterpiece  by  Fadrique,  John  of  Malines, 
^         and  the  Dutchman  Copin.   The  two  canopied  stalls  in  the  upper 
row  are  destined  for  the  bishop  and  for  the  king,  as  hereditary  canon 
^         of  the  cathedral.    The  reliefs  near  the  entrance,  in  a  more  mature 
^         Renaissance  style,  are  ascribed  to  Rodrigo  Aleman.    They  represent 
^^         the  genealogy  of  Christ,  the  Visitation,  St.  George  and  the  Dragon, 
the  Fall  of  the  "Wicked  Angels,  the  Liberation  of  souls  from  Purg- 
^  atory,  and  Samson  overcoming  the  lion.  The^Trggcoro  is  of  alabaster 

J  and  is  executgif^  i"  thp  piAtAi-Agqi]^  gfyia  -^y||K  pp.h  ffi^f^|Tiff  and  P&int- 

"ili^i  tt  BftsThw^vfir;  hetn  nfnilpd  by  an  tigly  i^i'inr  ani  ntihnr  IwttA- 
\  f  addltiuna.  The  reliefs  represent  scenes  from  the  New  Testament, 
*  the  figures  are  Church  Fathers  and  Apostles. 

The  Capilla  Mayor  is  undergoing  restoration  and  cannot  be 
'^  seen   to  advantage.    The   screens  enclosing  it  date  from  the  15- 

l'  j.6th  centttries^  —  IiTtFe^Xm^^Hon/^  are  two  marble  aliars  m  the 
Renaissance  style,  with  the  cinerary  urns  of  88.  Alvito  and  Pelayo^ 
Bishops  of  Leon.  At  the  back  of  the  capilla  mayor  is  the  elaborate 
Monument  of  Ordono  II.  (d.  923),  executed  in  the  15th  cent,  and 
adorned  with  the  so-called  *estofado'  painting.  In  the  middle  lies 
the  effigy  of  the  king,  with  a  dog  at  his  feet  To  the  left  and  right 
of  the  niche  are  a  monk  and  a  herald,  directing  attention  to  the  in- 
scription. A  warrior  Is  guarding  the  Leonese  coat-of-arms,  before 
which  flee  a  number  of  Moors.  The  rest  of  the  monument  is  also 
elaborately  adorned  with  reliefs,  shields,  statuettes,  and  sculptured 
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ornament.  The  difference  of  style  between  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  seems  to  indicate  a  later  modification  of  the  original  plan.  — - 
Near  Ordofio's  tomb  are  old  frescoes  of  the  Entombment  and  the 
Mocking  of  Christ,  lately  unskilfully  restored.  —  To  the  left  of  the 
tomb  of  St.  Pelayo  is  the  Portada  del  Car  do  ^  a  door  of  the  16th 
cent. ,  elaborately  adorned  with  foliage  and  fruit,  and  intended  for 
the  admission  of  the  acolytes  to  the  high-altar.  —  The  Sacristy  and 
the  Oratorium  contain  copies,  mostly  worthless,  of  Italian  paintings. 

The  Capilla  del  Carmen,  (PI.  8)  was  constructed  by  Bishop 
Pedro  de  Vaca  in  the  15th  cent.;  to  the  right  of  its  high-altar  is  the 
tomb  of  Bishop  Rod/rigo  (d.  1532),  with  an  interesting  relief  of  a 
funeral  procession.  —  In  the  CapiUa  del  Salvador  (PI.  5),  to  the 
left,  is  the  monument  of  Countess  Sancha  of  Leon  by  Juan  Lopes 
(14th  cent.);  the  reliefs  are  said  to  refer  to  the  murder  of  the 
countess  by  her  covetous  nephew,  who  was  forthwith  torn  asunder 
by  horses.  —  The  Capilla  de  la  Concepdon  (PI.  4),  dating  from 
1230,  contains  (left)  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Manrique  (p.  474).  —  In 
the  Capilla  de  la  Asuncion  (PI.  3)  is  the  monument  of  Bishop 
Arnaldo  (d.  1235),  one  of  the  bitterest  persecutors  of  the  Albigenses. 
—  The  CapUla  de  Nuestra  Senora  del  Dado  (PI.  1)  was  founded  by 
Bishop  Manrique.  Over  the  altar  is  the  painted  figure  of  'Our 
Lady  of  the  Die'  (dado),  a  fine  and  characteristic  work  of  the  Gothic 
period.  Its  name  is  explained  by  the  story  that  a  gambler,  having 
unsuccessfully  called  on  the  aid  of  the  Virgin ,  threw  one  of  his 
dice  at  the  figure,  which  forthwith  began  to  bleed.  —  The  stained 
glass  windows  of  the  Capilla  de  Santiago^  which  was  erected  in 
the  middle  of  the '1 6th  cent,  by  Juan  de  Badajoz  in  a  late-Gothic 
plateresque  style,  are  among  the  best-preserved  in  the  cathedral. 
Fine,  too,  are  the  richly  carved  and  whimsical  friezes  and  the  gro- 
tesque supports  of  the  pillars  (Queen  of  Sheba,  Samson  with  the 
lion.  Monk  reading,  satirically  inscribed  *legere  nonintelligere',  etc.). 
To  the  right  and  left  of  the  altar,  and  on  the  altar  itself,  are  four  sil- 
ver caskets,  containing  the  remains  of  SS.  Alvito,  Pelayo,  Froilan, 
and  Antolin,  and  a  silver  custodia  (16th  cent.),  with  portraits  of 
St.  Froilan  and  various  Apostles  and  Church  Fathers. 

The  ^Cloisters,  which  are  98  ft.  square,  show,  in  consequence 
of  later  reslCT^tl^ns,  a  curious  mixture  of  Gothic  and  Renaissance 
forms  and  rank  amongTliB  most  beautlfuriM  Spaiftr— The  muTiCi 
paintings,  executed  by  Maestre  Nicolas  and  Lorenzo  in  1464-70 
(comp.  p.  Ixvi),  are  now  very  dilapidated.  Those  in  best  preserva- 
tion are  Christ  with  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  (N.W.),  Scourging 
of  Christ  (N.W.),  and  the  Last  Supper  (N.).  —  On  the  N.  side  of 
the  cloisters  is  the  Chapel  of  Count  ReboUedo  (PI.  13),  with  the 
monument  of  this  nobleman  (d.  1636),  who  was  a  Spanish  general 
and  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Denmark.  The  &dL^oining  Staircase^ 

of  the  most  important  creations  of  the  plateresque  style. 
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The  most  interesting  MS.  in  tke  Chftpter  Library  is  the  palimpsest  of 
the  Lex  Romana  Visigothorum,  discovered  by  Dr.  E,  Beer  in  1888  (No.  15). 
Others  of  importance  are  Kos.  8,  9,  16,  26,  27,  and  36. 

On  leaving  the  cathedral,  we  proceed  to  the  W.,  passing  the 
Neptune  Fountain  and  following  the  Calles  de  la  Catedral  and  San 
Marcelo,  to  the  Plazijela  db  San  Marcblo.  This  square  is  ad- 
joined by  the  Theatre^  the  Hospital^  the  Town  Hall^  and  other 
interesting  buildings.  The  Ayuntamiento  (town-hall),  with  Doric- 
Ionic  facades  to  the  N.  and  E.,  was  built  by  Juan  Ribera  in  1586. 
Adjacent  is  the  church  of  San  Marcelo,  dating  from  1096  but  dis- 
figured by  later  restorations.  Opposite  (N.  side  of  the  plaza)  is  the 
Caaa  de  las  Ouzmanes,  resembling  an  Italian  ^lace^ai^jl,  J>^i^t4IL 
IdBu  fcy  Bisbop'Tuaii  Quiiionef^'Txuzmai^  of  the 

ex-Empress  Eugenie.    It  is  now  the  seat  of  fhe  provincial  diet.  — 
The  Calle  del  Cid,  just  beyond  this  building,  leads  to  the  — 

•JlColegiata  de  San  Isidoro,  an  early-Romanesuue  edifice,  re- 
sembling in  y  any  respects  the  cathedral  of  Santiago.  It  was  founded 
by  Ferdinand  I.  of  Castile  in  lUUD,  for  the  reception  of  the  remains 
of  St.  Isidore  and  other  martyrs,  as  well  as  for  a  royal  mausoleum. 
It  was  altered  or  rebuilt  by  Master  Pedro  Vitamben  and  not  con- 
secrateduntilll49,  while  even  then  its  decorations  were  probably 
stnTlncomplefer^nie  main  facade,  which  is  strengthened  by  mas- 


jhe  tympanum  of  the  left_poriaLxg  thfirSacfligce'of  Abraham,^  under 
a^  zodiacal^ frieze.  The  npper  stage,  with  the  arms  of  Castile  and  an 
,eai'^§^*'^  staf ue^f . S t.Tsm ofp^^tes  Jrom  the  Ibth  century.    ^ 

Interior.  The  nave  ^  26  ft.  in  width ,  is  roofed  witn\)arrel 
vaultIiig,'"Th^'Srsles  witH "quadripartite  vaulting.  To  the  left  of  the 
entrance  is  the  simple  stone  sarcophagus  of  the  architect  Vitamben, 
near  which  is  a  Romanesque  font.  The  cusped  and  stilted  arches 
of  the  spacious  transept,  which  is  also  roofed  with  a  barrel-vault, 
betoken  Moorish  influence.  The  capilla  mayor,  which  is  enclosed 
by  a  handsome  reja  and  roofed  with  star-vaulting,  was  built  in  the 
late-Gothic  style  in  1513  to  take  the  place  of  two  earlier  apsidal 
chapels.  It  is  one  of  the  few  in  Spain  in  which  the  Host  is  on  con- 
stant exhibition  ('de  maniflesto').  On  the  high-altar  is  a  silver 
shrine  with  the  bones  of  St.  Isidore.  To  the  right  and  left  are  small 
semicircular  apses,  forming  the  E.  terminations  of  the  aisles.  — 
The  left  aisle  is  adjoined  by  the  Cloisters,  with  the  old  refectory. 

At  the  W.  end  of  the  nave  is  thft^Rgi^z  Pfinf/ifgn j^thft^tomhs 
ill  which  were  destroyed  by  the  French,  in  1808.  The  Capilla'  de 
^k^iJa^SMMna^  or  larger  of  the  two  chambers  of  which  the  Pantheon 
consists,  i8_a  rectangular  structure  of  the  Ifth  cent.^  with  early- 
Romanesque  ^airlfiiigs:  It'll.  Mofed  with  six  quadripartite  vaults, 
^orne"By'tWb  columns.  Those  of  the  stone  coffins  that  are  still  ex- 
tant are  preserved  here  and  in  the  adjoining  room. 
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The  Convent  Staircase,  a  richly  decorated  work  of  the  Renaissance, 
should  not  be  overlooked.  —  The  Libraby,  formerly  in  possession  of  h 
valuable  collection  of  MSS.,  has  been  able  to  recover  but  few  of  its  trea- 
sures since  the  French  occupation.  The  best  now  here  is  a  Bible  of  960, 
adorned  with  exquisite  miniatures  by  the  Presbyter  Sancho.  The  library 
also  contains  a  suit  of  armour  that  was  worn  by  Alfonso  VII.  —  In  the 
Muniment  Room  is  an  agate  chalice  of  the  11th  cent.,  richly  adorned  with 
precious  stones. 

The  Galle  de  Rbnukva  leads  from  San  Isidore  towards  the  N.W. 
to  th^Conyent  of  San  Marcos,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bernesga!    The  original  building  on  this  site  was  a  hospital  for 
the  pilgrims  to  Compostela.    The  new  building,   planned  for  by 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  but  not  begun  till  the  reign  of  Charles  V., 
was  snhstantially  the  work  of  GuUlermo  Donoel^  Orozco^  and  Juan 
de  Badajoz.  The  main  fagade,  turnedJowqrilR  ^^ft  i^gj'**'*'^*^^* 
4M4BateiteA^23a^33#iMn,  janks  among  the  finest  examples  of  tho. 
pla-teresque  style,  not  only^in  the  mpjium^af^iLliQhilit^^orl^^^ 
put  aiso  in  the  wealth"  jang^ch arming  execution  pf  its  decoration.. 
I'he  graceim  lestoons  and  delicate  friezes  are  obviously  suggested 
by  Raphael's  logge ;  the  medallions  on  the  plinth  and  the  superb 
«  main  portal  are  also  noteworthy.  The  interior  of  the  convent-church, 
"J    which  has  never  been  finished,  also  produces  a  most  agreeable  im- 
ri    pressioii,  with  its  aisleless  nave,  spacious  transept,  and  lofty  vault- 
^    ing.    THa  j%ft{^  rif^fniA]|^j  X ,  gtf^  K)  dating  from  1541,  were  freely 
•.^    restoreTnri72L^?Ke  J^ala^Ca'pitular  Mih  a  richly  carved  ceiling 
"^    of  the  16th  cent.),  the  sacristy,  and  tBe  cIoisTers  a^e  liardly  less 
y^    iriferesting.  TKe"lower  stage  of  the  last  now  contains  the  Mitseo 
^    Provincial.  —  At  the  back  of  the  choir  is  the  cell  in  which  the  poet        x 
Francisco  Quevedo  was  confined  for  372  yews  by  Philip  IV.    The      -J 
^  ,  walls,   on  which  the  captive  pencilled  the  bitterest  satires  against    ^   f. 
I  his  age  and  his  contemporaries,  have  been  covered  with  whitewash.    ^  ^ 
On  the  W.,  N.,  and  E.  the  town  is  girdled  by  imposing  Walls    \  "i 
(Muralla),  strengthened  with  towers  and  dating  in  their  lower  part    ;  "*" 
from  the  Roman  period.   They  can  be  most  conveniently  visited  at    ,  •- 
the  section  which  runs  to  the  N.  ftrom  the  E.  side  of  the  cathedral,    ^  ^ 
along  the  Calle  de  los  Cubes,  to  the  Puerta  del  Castillo.  ^  ^ 

Those  who  have  time  may  visit  the  church  ^^  Santa  ^i^r i^  ^fl    ^  ^  ^ 
^lercido,  which  lies  to  the  JW^. , iJtilifiLilaUa  ^  Herreros.    In  the  ■  »  ^ 
same  quarter  are  the  promepades  of  La  Ronda  or  Papalnguinda    >    o 
and  Calvario,  stretching  along  theBernesga  (band  on  Sun.  evenings).  -"    "* 

Fbom  Leon  to  Corunna.  —  82 1/2 ^^'  Quintana ;  89  M.  Villadangos.  ^ 
We  cross  the  Orbigo  by  a  bridge  115  yds.  long.  —  98  M.  Veguellina. 
To  the  right  is  the  twenty-arched  bridge  where  Suero  de  Quifiones 
and  his  nine  companions-in-arms  performed  the  so-called  *Paso 
Honroso',  challenging  during  a  period  of  ten  days  (July,  1434)  all 
the  knights  on  their  way  to  the  great  jubilee  at  Santiago. 

109  M.  Astorga (2815  ft.;  fori rfa  de  Faustino Fernandez,  Fonda 
de  Pachas ,  both  very  indifferent,  pens.  5-6  fr.  j  carriages  at  the 
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station),  the  see  of  a  bishop,  with  5000  inhab.,  is  picturesquely 
situated  on  a  spur  of  the  Manzanal  chain  and  is  surrounded  by 
strong  walls  and  towers,  still  in  part  well  preserved.  The  Roman 
Asturica  Augitsta^  desctibed  by  Pliny  as  an  *urbs  magniflca\  lay  at 
the  junction  of  four  military  roads.  It  was  destroyed  both  by  the 
Goths  and  the  Arabs,  but  enjoyed  another  short  spell  of  power  and 
prosperity  under  Ordofio  I.  (9th  cent.).  Its  heroic  resistance  to  the 
French  in  1810  forms  a  worthy  parallel  to  the  defences  of  Saragossa 
and  Gerona.  —  Astorga  is  the  junction  of  the  railway  to  Plaseneia 
via  Zamora  and  Salamanca  (p.  472). 

The  Cathedral  dates  from  the  15-16th  centuries.     The  main 
facade,  in  the  Renaissance  style,  has  three  portals  adorned  -with 
plateresque  columns  and  pilasters,  reliefs  from  the  life  of  Christ, 
and  a  graceful  parapet.    The  rose-window  is  in  the  baroque  style. 
The  towers,  one  of  which  is  unfinished,  date  from  the  18th  cent. ; 
the  portal  in  the  S.  facade  is  of  the  17th  century.    The  interior 
is    very  effective.     The  beautiful  groining  >  ribs  and  the  slender 
and  finely  outlined  pillars  demand  attention.  The  retablo  mayor  was 
executed  by  Gaspar  Becerra  in  1669  (comp.  p.  Iviii) ;  the  screens  are 
the  work  of  Lazaro  Azcain  (1622),  and  the  choir-stalls  and  pulpit 
are  by  the  Masters  Tomas  and  Roberto  (1551).    The  windows  are 
filled  with  good  stained  glass.  In  the  sacristy  (18th  cent.)  are  shown 
a  Romanesque  reliquary  and  an  admirably  executed  Gothic  chalice. 
—  The  cloisters  were  rebuilt  by  Qaspar  Lopez  in  1780. 

The  Ayuntamiento  (town-hall),  in  the  Plaza  Mayor  (P.  de  la. 
Constitucion),  is  an  edifice  of  the  early  17th  cent.,  with  a  tasteful 
Renaissance  facade  flanked  by  towers.  —  The  Priests'  Seminary,  to 
the  S.W.,  can  accommodate  750  pupils.  —  Fine  views  of  the  Man- 
zanal chain  and  of  the  suburbs  of  Santa  Coloma  and  San  Andres  are 
obtained  from  the  road  laid  out  on  the  ramparts  and  from  El  Jardin, 

a  promenade  stretching  towards  the  S.W.  (band  on  Sun.  evenings). 
The  hills  round  Astorga  are  the  home  of  the  tribe  of  Maroffatoty  a 
remnant  of  the  original  Celtiberian  inhabitants  of  Spain,  who  hold 
themselves  strictly  aloof  from  their  neighbours  and  marry  only  among 
themselves.  As  a  rule  they  are  very  industrious  and  thrifty,  their  chief 
occupation  being  that  of  carriers  and  muleteers.  The  men  wear  a  long- 
skirted  coat,  voluminous  knee-breeches,  and  round  hats  of  felt;  the 
women  wear  a  short  skirt  and  slashed  sleeves. 

116  M.  Vega-Magaz ;  126  M.  Branuelas.  The  train  now  reaches 
the  watershed  between  the  Douro  and  Minho  and  penetrates  the 
crest  of  the  Manzanal  Mts.y  at  a  height  of  3300  ft.,  by  a  tunnel 
1640  ft.  long.  The  descent  on  the  other  side  (la  bajada  del  Manzanal) 
is  full  of  variety.  The  train  bends. to  the  S.W.  and  N.  in  three 
curves  and  threads  11  tunnels  before  reaching  (133  M.)  La  Oranja, 
which  remains  to  the  right.  It  then  runs  towards  the  S.,  surmount- 
ing the  watershed  between  the  Tremor  and  the  Silva  by  means  of 
two  tunnels.  The  railway  next  turns  to  the  N.E.  and  again  pene- 
trates this  ridge  by  a  tunnel  1140  yds.  long,  passing  under  the  part 
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of  the  track  just  traversed  310  ft.  above.  Finally  it  runs  towards 
the  W.,  once  more  passing  La  Granja,  which  this  time  lies  to  the 
left.  Eight  more  tunnels,  besides  huge  cuttings  and  bridges,  are 
passed  before  we  reach  (139  M.)  Torre,  which  lies  about  1440  ft 
lower  than  the  tunnel  of  Branuelas. 

144  M.  Bembibre,  with  the  ruined  chateau  of  the  Dukes  of  Frias 
and  the  church  of  San  Pedro,  formed  of  a  15th  cent,  synagogue. 
Beyond  (150  M.)  San  Miguel  de  las  Dutnas  we  thread  six  tunnels 
and  cross  the  8il, 

156  M.  Fonferrada  (1640  ft. ;  Fonda  de  las  Astorganas,  pens. 
.5-6  p. ;  Rail.  Restaurant),  the  Interamrdum  Flavium  of  the  Romans, 
is  a  town  of  7000  inhab.,  situated  on  a  lofty  plateau  and  command- 
ing a  fine  yiew  of  the  district  encircled  by  the  Sil  and  the  Boeza. 
The  Gothic  church  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Endna  contains  a  good  re- 
tablo  of  the  16th  cent,  and  a  figure  of  the  Magdalen  by  Gregorio  Her- 
nandez (p.  lix).  The  Ayuntamiento,  with  its  slender  towers,  dates 
from  the  17th  century.  Above  the  town  are  the  imposing  remains 
of  a  castle  of  the  Knights  Templar  (i2th  cent.). 

The  train  now  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Sil,  in  which 
washing  for  gold  is  successfully  practised.  165  M.  Toral  de  los  Vados 
is  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  to  Villafranca  del  Vierzo.  We  then 
cross  the  Burbia,  thread  a  dozen  tunnels,  and  traverse  romantic 
rocky  gorges.  —  176  M.  Quereno,  the  first  place  in  Oalicia;  181  M. 
Sobradelo;  186  M.  El  Barco  de  Valdeorras,  celebrated  for  its  wine 
and  chestnuts.  The  district  is  hilly  and  picturesque.  192  M.  La 
Rua-Petin.  Near  (198  M.)  Montefurado  (1233  ft.)  the  Sil  flows 
through  a  subterranean  canal,  440  yds.  long,  said  to  have  been 
constructed  by  the  Romans.  Farther  on  the  train  crosses  the  Sil 
twice.  Beyond  (207  M.)  San  Clodio  it  penetrates  the  ridge  of  Xemos, 
at  a  height  of  1475  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  then  descends  to  the  N. 
218  M.  Puebla  de  Brolldn. 

224  M.  Monforte  de  LemoB  (1260  ft. ;  Fonda  y  Cafe  Espanol,  un- 
pretending, pens.  5-6  fr. ;  Rail. Restaurant),  a  town  with  4500  inhab., 
lies  on  the  small  river  Cabe,  on  a  hill  crowned  with  a  ruined  castle  of 
the  Lords  of  Lemos.  The  Benedictine  monastery,  once  of  considerable 
importance,  is  now  a  hospital.  The  church  of  the  Jesuit  college  con- 
tains a  noteworthy  rotable  by  Francisco  Monro  (18th  cent.).  —  Mon- 
forte is  the  junction  of  the  railway  to  Vigo  and  Pontevedra  (p.  491). 

Our  line  crosses  the  Cabe  and  runs  through  magnificent  forests 
of  oak  and  chestnut.  Beyond  (232  M.)  Bdveda  we  thread  several 
tunnels  and  cross  the  viaduct  of  Linares.  234  M.  Ruhian.  We  next 
cross  the  watershed  (2165  ft.)  between  the  Cabe  and  the  Sarria. 
240  M.  Oural,  with  chalybeate-arsenical  springs.  The  railway  here 
traverses  the  plain  of  (246  M.)  Sarria,  the  Roman  Flavia  Lamlris. 
255  M.  Puebla  de  San  Julidn.  Beyond  (262  M.)  Lajosa  we  cross  a 
viaduct  commanding  an  extensive  view. 

268  M.  Lugo  (1512  ft. ;  Hdt.  Mendez  Nunez,  pen?.  6-7  p.,  carr. 
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to  meet  the  trains;  CafS  Espanot),  the  capital  of  Galicia  and  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  is  a  town  of  12,000  inhab.,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Minho  or  Mino,  in  a  populous  plain.  It  is  the  I/ucus 
Augxuti  of  the  Romans,  and  the  city-walls,  1 Y4M.  long  and  30-35  ft. 
high,  incorporate  much  Roman  masonry.  The  town  was  taken 
successively  by  the  Suevl,  Moors,  Normans,  and  Alfonso  III. ;  in 
1809  it  was  sacked  by  the  French,  and  in  1835  by  the  Carlists. 

The  Cathedral  passes  for  one  of  the  more  important  monuments 
of  the  12th  cent.,  but  contains  so  many  additions  of  a  later  date 
that  the  impression  of  a  Romanesque  building  is  almost  wholly  lost. 
The  main  facade  and  the  towers  are  of  the  18th  century.  The 
Romanesque  N.  portal,  which  is  sheltered  by  a  Gothic  porch 
(15th  cent.),  is  adorned  with  a  relief  of  the  Saviour  and  has  iron- 
mounted  doors  of  the  12th  century.  The  aisles  belong  to  the 
12th  cent,  but  the  high  and  airy  nave,  with  its  fine  triforium  and 
pointed  arches,  dates  from  the  15-16th  centuries.  The  richly  carved 
stalls  are  by  Francisco  Monro  (1624);  the  rococo  retablo  of  the 
capilla  mayor  was  executed  by  the  French  engineer  Lemaur.  Like 
San  Isidore  at  Leon,  this  church  enjoys  the  privilege  of  having  the 
Host  perpetually  *de  maniflesto\  The  sacristy  contains  an  Italian 
relief  in  alabaster  (16th  cent.),  and  in  the  CapiUa  de  San  Proildnis 
the  font,  formed  of  an  ancient  capital.  The  cloisters  date  from  1714. 

The  convent-church  of  Santo  Domingo  (14th  cent.)  has  a  Ro- 
manesque portal  and  contains  the  tomb  of  the  knight  Yalcarcel 
(chapel  to  the  right  of  the  apse).  —  The  neighbouring  conventaa/ 
church  of  San  Francisco  possesses  some  tombs  of  the  15th  century. 

A  visit  should  be  paid  to  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitudon.  with  the 
Paseo  del  Cantdn,  the  market,  and  the  Casa  Consistofial  (1735).  A 
perambulation  of  the  town-walls  (approaches  at  the  Puerta  de  h 
Estacion  and  opposite  the  cathedral)  affords  good  views  of  Lugo 
itself  and  its  environs.  —  The  Sulphur  Springs  near  the  rail,  station 
were  known  to  the  Romans. 

Beyond  Lugo  the  railway  skirts  the  Minho,  traversing  a  pic- 
turesque country.  "We  cross  the  Minho,  and  then,  beyond  (277  M.) 
Rdhade,  the  Caldo  and  the  Ladra,  285  M.  Santiago  de  Baamonde ; 
290  M.  Parga,  At  (294  M.)  Ouitiriz  we  reach  the  province  of  Coruna, 
303  M.  Tdjeiro;  309  M.  Curtis;  321  M.  San  Pedro  de  Oza.  — 
325  V2  ^'  Betnnzos^  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Mandeo  and  the 
Mendo,  has  two  bridges  and  a  ruined  castle  of  the  Moorish  period. 
Its  name  is,  perhaps,  an  echo  of  the  Celtic  and  Roman  Flavium 
Brigantium.  —  333  M.  Cambre;  335  V2  M.  El  Burgo  Santiago. 

340M.  Comnna. —  The  Railway  Station  lies  at  the  extreme  S.  end 
of  the  town.  The  omnibus  runs  only  to  the  office  of  the  Etperanza. 
Rnanueva  3.    The  hotel  porters  take  charge  of  the  lugpage. 

Hotels.    Fonda  Ferrocarrilana,   at  the  corner   of  the  Calle  Real   and 

Ruanueva^  HSt.  de  France,  Ruanueva  27,  pens.  T'VIO  p. 

wa»«.     Suizo,  Mendez  NvHez,  both  in  the  Calle  Real. 
ViaoZS^VA  ^^lJ,'^V°:  Comnna  to  Oijon,  Sar^ander,  and  Bilbao ;  also  to 
ytffo  and  Lisbon  (Pacific  Steam  Navigatioi  Co.l 
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Diligence  io  Santiago  (U)  HI.).  That  known  as  La  FerrocarriUma^ 
starting  at  Buanueva  3,  may  be  recommended  (two  vehicles  daily,  in 
TVs  brs. ;  fares  12  p.  50  c,  10  p.,  7  p.  60 C).  Places  should  be  secured 
in  advance. 

Post  ft  Telegrraph  Office,  Galle  de  la  Fama. 

Bea  Bathing  at  Riazcr^  on  the  Bay  of  Orzan,  and  El  Parrote^  at  La 
Bahia  {}/2-i  p. ;  dress  and  towels  not  supplied). 

Physicians.  Ramon  Perez  Costales,  Calle  Teresa  Herrera;  Josi  Rodri- 
guez Martinez^  Calle  San  Andres  76.  —  Dentist.  William  MitcJielly  Riego 
de  Agua  9.  —  Apothecary.    /.  Villarj  Calle  Real  82. 

Consuls.  Great  Britain,  C.  A.  P.  Talbot^  Calle  Linares  Bivas  2;  vice- 
consul,  R.  de  Urioste.  —  United  States,  Julio  Harmony;  vice-consul,  Rai- 
mundo  Molina,  —  Lloyd's  Agent,  /.  Marehesi^  Real  94. 

Booksellers.  La  Literaria^  Carri^  Calle  Real  98  and  30.  —  Photographs. 
Ferrer^  Calle  Real  61. 

Corurmay  Span.  La  Coruna,  still  known  to  British  sailors  as  The 
Groyne  (La  CruHaJj  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name  and 
the  seat  of  the  governor  and  the  captain-general  of  Galicia,  is  a 
city  of  37,000  inhab.,  finely  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land  between 
the  bays  of  El  Orzan  (W.)  and  La  Bahia  (E.).  It  is  the  chief  mili- 
tary station  in  N.  Spain  and  a  commercial  city  of  the  first  rank, 
exporting  onions,  potatoes,  beans  (mainly  to  the  Antilles),  fruit, 
wine,  hams,  and  many  other  articles.  The  entrances  to  La  Bahia  and 
the  harbour  are  protected  by  Fort  San  Antonio, 

The  town  is  supposed  to  be  of  Phoenician  origin  and  was  the  Partus 
Magnus  Artabrorum  of  the  Romans.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  known  as 
Caronium^  and  long  belonged  to  the  emirate  of  Cdrdova.  John  of  Gaunt 
landed  at  Corunna  in  1386  to  claim  the  throne  of  Castile  in  right  of 
his  daughter,  wife  of  Pedro  the  Cruel.  Philip  II.  embarked  here  in  1564 
for  England  to  marry  Queen  Mary ;  and  it  was  from  Corunna  that  the 
'Invincible  Armada\  consisting  of  130  large  war-ships  with  an  army  of 
80,000  men,  sailed  in  1588  to  conquer  Great  Britain.  In  1598  a  British 
fleet  under  Drake  appeared  before  the  town  and  burned  it  down.  At  a 
later  date  the  British  won  two  important  naval  victories  off  Corunna: 
that  of  June  14th,  1747,  in  which  the  French  fleet  was  defeated,  and  that 
of  July  22nd,  1F05,  when  the  French  and  Spanish  fleet  was  destroyed. 
On  Jan.  16th,  1809,  a  sanguinary  contest  took  place  on  the  neighbouring 
heights  of  Elvina,  when  Marshal  Soult,  at  the  head  of  much  superior 
forces,  vainly  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  embarkation  of  the  British 
army  under  Sir  John  Moore,  who  was  killed  during  the  battle.  Corunna 
was  taken  by  the  French  in  1823  and  by  the  Carlists  in  1836. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  Corunna  is  the  Miradores,  or  glazed  and 
gaily-painted  window-balconies. 

Like  most  of  the  larger  towns  on  the  N.  coast  of  Spain,  Corunna 
consists  of  an  Old  Town  on  the  heights  and  a  New  Town  below. 
The  latter,  named  La  Pescaderia^  is  nearest  the  rail,  station  and 
extends  from  La  Bahia  to  El  Orzan.  Most  of  its  handsome  streets 
are  paved  with  granite.  Along  the  harbour  runs  the  animated 
Avenida  de  los  Cantones,  with  the  Alameda^  a  statue  of  Daniel 
Carballo,  the  politician,  by  Farino  (erected  in  1896),  and  the  pretty 
grounds  of  the  Paseo  de  Mendez  Nunez,  At  the  S.  end  of  the  har- 
bour is  the  large  tobacco-factory  of  La  Palloza.  —  The  Calle  Real 
and  Calle  Riego,  adjoining  the  Paseo  on  the  N.E.,  lead  past  the 
theatre  to  the  Plaza  de  Maria  Pita  and  the  old  town. 

The  Old  Town,  which  is  closely  built  and  in  part  enclosed  by 
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an  old  line  of  walls,  lies  on  a  height  to  the  N.E.  of  the  harbour.  Its 
focus  is  the  Plaxa  de  la  Conatitudon  or  de  Azcdrraga,  which  is  beaa- 
tifled  with  ornamental  grounds.  Here  stand  the  Capitania  General 
and  the  churches  of  Santa  Maria  and  Santiago  (12-13th  cent.),  both 
Willi  interesting  Romanesque  portals.  To  the  E.  lies  the  Jarditi  de 
San  Carlos y  with  the  last  resting-place  of  Sir  John  Moore;  the 
monument,  erected  in  1814,  bears  the  simple  inscription :  'Johannes 
Moore,  Exercitus  Britannici  Dux,  Praelio  ocoisus  A.  D.  1809'.  On 
the  N.  wall  of  the  garden  is  a  memorial  tablet  to  the  lt2  officers 
and  seamen  of  the  British  man-of-war  'Serpent',  which  was  lost  at 
Cape  Villano  in  Nov.,  1890. 

In  the  old  town,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  Plaza  de  Maria  Pita, 
is  the  Quartet  de  Alfonso  Doce,  or  barracks.  The  Calle  Orilla- 
Mar  leads  hence  to  the  N.W.  to  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Englu^ 
Cemeteries  and  on  past  the  (left)  Parque  de  San  Amaro  (magazine 
of  amnjunition),  to  (1  M.  farther)  the  Torre  de  Hercules,  which 
rises  on  a  hill  (390  ft.)  to  the  W.  This  tower,  said  to  have  been 
built  in  the  time  of  Emp.  Hadrian,  has  been  used  as  a  lighthouse 
since  1792  and  commands  a  free  view. 

A  steamer  plies  daily  from  Corunna  (iV4  hr.;  fares  3,  IVa  p.)  to 
(12  M.)  the  naval  port  of  Tetrol  (Fonda  Suiza;  Brit,  vice-consulj^.  4n^on; 
U.S.  vice-consul,  N.  Perez).  This  charmingly  situated  town  (23,000  inbabj 
is  strongly  fortified  and  protected  by  advanced  forts.  The  arsenal,  laid 
out  by  Charles  III.,  with  its  wharves  and  docks,  has  an  area  of  25  30^5. 


52.  From  Leon  to  Oviedo  and  Gijon. 

107  M.  Railway  (Ferrocan'iles  del  Norte;  one  tren  corr4o  or  passenger 
train  dailv)  in  7  hrs.  (fares  17  p.  70,  13  p.  30  c.,  8  p.).  In  summer  the 
tren  correo  runs  in  67^  hrs.,  and  there  is  also  a  iren  mixto  in  8  hrs. 
(through-carriages).  —  The  trains  start,  both  at  Leon  and  at  Gijon,  from 
the  Estacion  del  Norte.    Eailway-restaurant  at  Leon. 

Leon,  see  p.  474.  —  The  railway  follows  the  well-tilled  valley 
of  the  Bemesga.  7^2  M.  Santibdnez.  The  Asturian  mountains  are 
descried  in  the  distance.  At  Puente  de  Alba  we  cross  the  river.  To 
the  right  is  the  pilgrimage-chapel  of  the  Buen  Suceso.  16  M.  La 
Robla,  situated  amid  coal-pits,  is  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  to 
Bilbao  (p.  21)  via  Mataporquera,  —  2iM.  Pola  de  Qorddn.  The 
railway,  the  road,  and  the  river  enter  side  by  side  a  narrow  rocky 
gorge,  with  numerous  bridges  and  tunnels.  26  M.  Cinera;  28  V2^* 
Villamanin.  Beyond  (33^2  ^O  Busdongo  is  the  Perruca  Tunnel 
(2  M.  long ;  4215  ft.  above  the  sea),  which  penetrates  the  main  chain 
of  the  Cantabrian  Mts.  As  we  emerge  from  it  we  enjoy  a  fine  view 
of  the  mountains  to  the  left.  The  direct  distance  between  Bus- 
dongo and  Puente  de  los  Fierros  (p.  485)  is  only  7  M.,  but  it 
takes  26  M.  of  railway  to  overcome  the  difference  of  2515  ft.  in  their 
elevations.  The  train  descends  rapidly  through  58  spiral  and  other 
tunnels,  over  numerous  bridges  and  embankments,  through  deep  cut- 
tings, and  round  sharp  curves.  Beautiful  views.  At  (39  V2  M.j  Pa-- 
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jares  we  reach  the  province  of  Oviedo.  4572  M.  Navidtello;  52  M. 
Linares ;  66  M.  Malvedo. 

59  V2  ^'  Puente  de  los  Fierros  (1700  ft.),  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Pajares  and  the  Parana ;  62  M.  Campomanes.  67  ^2  M.  Poia  c?«  Lctv^, 
in  a  wide  and  attractive  valley,  was  the  birthplace  of  Gonzalo  Bayon, 
conqueror  of  Florida  (1565).  72  M.  Ujo;  723/4  M.  Santullano;  75  M. 
Mieres,  the  centre  of  a  district  rich  in  iron,  coal,  sulphnr,  and 
cinnabar;  77  M.  Ablafia.  We  cross  the  Caudal,  79  M.  OUoniego. 
We  thread  several  tunnels  and  cross  the  green  valleys  of  Barco  Soto 
and  Naldn.  —  81 V2  M*  '^oto  de  Rey,  the  junction  of  a  branch-line 
running  to  the  E.  to  Tudela-Vegutn  and  Ciano-8anta-Ana.  — Beyond 
(83  M.)  Las  Segddas  we  pass  through  two  more  tunnels  and  under 
the  arches  of  the  aqueduct  of  Fitoria  (p.  488). 

87  M.  Oviedo.  —  Railway  Stations.  1.  Estacidn  del  Norte^  to  the  K. 
of  the  town,  at  the  end  of  the  Calle  Urfa,  for  the  lines  to  Madrid,  Oijon, 
Trubia,  and  San  Juan  de  Nieva.  —  2.  Estacidn  de  lot  Ferrocarriles  Econo- 
micos  de  Asturicu,  close  to  the  Estacion  del  Norte,  for  the  trains  to  In- 
fiesto.  —  No  cabs  or  omnibuses  meet  the  trains,  but  there  is  a  tramway 
just  outside  the  station.    Luggage  is  handed  over  to  the  hotel-porters. 

Hotels.  Hdtel  Trannoy  (Swiss  landlord),  Calle  Altamirano  8-iO, 
pens,  fr  m  71/2  p- ;  IHit.  de  Parity  Calle  Pelayo  12  and  Calle  Urfa  14,  pens, 
from  71/2  p.  — Kestaurante  at  the  hotels.  —  Oaf^s.  C.  EspafUil^  Calle 
Cimadeyilla^  C.  de  Parity  Calle  Fruela.  —  Beer  at  the  Estrella^  Calle  Uria, 
by  the  Estaci6n  del  Norte. 

Tramway  from  the  Estacidn  del  Norte^  through  the  Calles  Urfa,  Fruela, 
and  Jesus,  to  the  Plaza  May  or  ^  with  branch  from  the  Calle  Urfa  to  the 
Campo  de  la  Lana.    Fare  10  c. 

Bookseller:  J.  Mart'nez^  Plazuela  de  EiegOi  —  Photographs:  Bazar 
IngUs^  Calle  Bua. 

Post  &  Telegraph  OHlce,  Calle  Hilicias. 

Oviedo  (740  ft.),  the  capital  of  a  province  of  its  own  name  and 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  is  a  city  of  21,000  inhab.,  situated  on  a  hill 
slope  rising  fi:om  the  Nora  and  enclosed  by  fertile  plain  and  pictur- 
esque mountains.  Its  nucleus  was  a  monastery  founded  in  the 
8th  cent,  by  Fruela,  and  in  791  Alfonso  the  Chaste  made  it  the 
capital  of  the  struggling  kingdom  of  Asiurias.  The  Normans  failed 
in  their  attempts  to  capture  it,  and  the  Arabs,  who  invaded  Asturias 
under  Almanzor,  were  equally  unsuccessful.  The  town  lost  its 
importance  as  the  victorious  Reconquistadores  pushed  their  way 
farther  to  the  S.  Marshall  Ney  occupied  Oviedo  in  May,  1809,  and 
allowed  his  troops  to  plunder  it  for  three  days.  —  It  was  at  Oviedo 
that  Le  Sage's  hero,  Gil  Bias,  spent  his  boyhood. 

The  *Cathkdral,  tbe  chief  lion  of  the  town,  stands  in  the 
Plazuela  de  la  Catedral,  in  the  ancient  quarter  of  Monte  Santo. 
This  was  the  site  of  the  church  erected  by  Fruela  I.  in  the  8th  cent., 
which  Alfonso  II.  rebuilt  in  830  and  surrounded  with  protecting 
walls.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  present  Gothic  structure  was 
laid  in  1388  by  Bishop  Gutierrez  de  Toledo.  The  church  was  conse- 
crated by  Bishop  Mendoza  in  1528,  but  the  decoration  of  the  build- 
ing was  not  completed  till  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 

The  cathedral  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,   transepts,    and  a 
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semicircular  apse  with  an  ambulatory.  It  is  220  ft.  long  and  72  ft. 
wide ;  the  naTe  is  65  ft.  high,  the  aisles  33  ft.  The  building  material 
is  mainly  limestone  (pUdra  caUza),    The  main  facade  has   three 
.  graceful  Gothic  doorways,  protected  by  a  porch.    The  relief  of  the 
Transfiguration  above  ^e  central  entrance  is  of  later  date.    To  the 
right  and  left  are  busts  of  Fruela  I.  and  Alfonso  II.    The  ^wood- 
carvings  of  the  doors  are  modern  works  by  Francisco  Meana ;   the 
best  are  those  of  the  middle  door,  with  medallions  of  the  Saviour 
and  of  St.  Eulalia,  the  tutelar  of  the  cathedral.    The  screen  dates 
from  1846.  —  Two  towers  were  designed,  but  one  only  (that  to  the 
S.)  has  been  finished  (1639).    This  is  270  ft.  in  height  and  is  a 
marvel  of  boldness  and  grace.    The  lower  three  stages  and  the 
elegant  open-work  spire  are  in  a  pure  Gothic  style,  but  the  fourth 
stage  shows  traces  of  Renaissance  influence  both  in  structure  and 
ornamentation.    The  entrance  to  the  tower  is  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
right  aisle ;  an  ascent  is  recommended,  as  the  top  affords  a  beautiful 
panorama  of  the  environs  of  Oviedo.    The  oldest  bell  in  the  tower 
(*Wamba')  dates  from  1219  and  hung  originally  in  a  tower  erected 
by  Alfonso  VI.  over  the  Oamara  Santa  (p.  487),  the  ruins  of  w^hich 
are  visible  from  the  Galle  de  la  Gorrada  del  Gbispo  (S.  side). 

The  Intebiob,  with  its  slender  clustered  pillars,  its  lofty  vault- 
ing, its  open-work  triforium,  and  the  tracery  and  stained  glass  of 
its  windows,  makes  a  noble  and  harmonious  impression,  which, 
however,  is  not  a  little  marred  by  the  reddish-yellow  wash  with 
which  the  stone-work  has  been  covered  in  modern  times.  —  The 
Coro^  in   the  nave,   contains   elaborately  carved  *Stalls  of  the 
16th  cent.,  in  which  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament  are  mingled 
with  the  most  grotesque  and  secular  representations.  The  somewhat 
heavy  reja  is  of  the  16th  cent. ;  the  organs,  in  the  Churriguereaque 
style  (p.lx),  date  from  the  18th  century.  The  Trascoro  is  executed 
in  a  mixture  of  the  Gothic  and  plateresque  styles.    The  Retahlo  de 
la  Virgen  de  la  Luz  (1620)  is  richly  adorned  with  marble  statuettes, 
arabesques,  and  canopies.    The  side-niches,  with  the  statues  of 
Apostles,  are  modem.  —  The  smaller  chapels  were  decorated  in  the 
17-18th  cent,  in  the  most  unbridled  baroque  style.    The  CapUla  de 
Santa  Eulalia,  in  the  left  aisle,  contains  a  silver-gilt  shrine  of  the 
11th  cent,  with  the  ashes  of  the  saint.  —  A  modern  bronze  railing 
extends  from  the  W.  end  of  the  nave  to  the  capilla  mayor.    The 
four  piers  at  the  crossing  are  more  massive  and  more  elaborate 
than  the  others.    To  the  right  of  the  capilla  mayor  is  a  figure  of 
Christ,  disfigured  by  modern  painting  and  placed  on  a  small  pedestal 
.adorned  with  shells;  this  is  probably  a  work  of  the  12th  cent., 
belonging  to  an  old  sanctuary.  —  The  Capilla  Mayor,  occupying 
the  pentagonal  apse  and  flanked  by  the  semicircular  ambulatory, 
has  fine  traceried  windows  filled  with  stained  glass.    The  ♦Retablo, 
in  five  sections,  is  a  notable  work  by  Giralta^  Balmaseda,  Picardo, 
and  other  artists  of  the  15-16th  cent.,  unskilfully  restored  in  1879. 
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It  includes  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ,  numerous  figures  of 
saints,  and  elaborate  ornamental  carving.  The  white  marble  taber- 
nacle in  the  Q-othic  style,  consisting  of  three  sections  and  contain- 
ing bronze-gilt  figures  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  was  executed  in 
1869  from  the  design  of  %huin  Madrazo.  To  the  left  is  the  tomb  of 
Archbp.  Arias  de  ViUaVy  with  a  kneeling  portrait-figure  in  an  elegant 
Gothic  niche  (1490J. 

From  the  N.  transept  an  ornate  Gothic  portal  leads  to  the  CapUla 
del  Rey  Casto^  which  was  erected  in  1712  in  the  most  extravagant 
baroque  style,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Lady  Chapel  destined  by 
Alfonso  II.  for  the  reception  of  the  royal  tombs.  The  Tanteon  de 
los  Reyes',  on  the  N.  side  of  this  chapel,  now  possesses  but  one  of 
the  ancient  sarcophagi,  that  of  the  Infante  (?)  Itacius,  supposed  to 
date  from  the  8th  century.  A  modem  inscription  enumerates  the 
rulers  whose  ashes  are  said  to  be  deposited  in  the  urns  in  the 
recesses  in  the  wall. 

From  the  S.  transept  a  flight  of  steps  ascends  to  a  Gothic  vesti- 
bule with  a  modern  altar,  whence  a  beautifully  ornamented  Gothic 
doorway  leads  to  th^*  Camara  Santa,  which  consists  of  two  chambers 
(adm.  only  at  8.30  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.).  The  smaller  room  which 
contains  the  relics  is  entirely  without  ornament,  lighted  only  by  one 
small  window,  and  roofed  with  low  barrel-vaulting.  It  originally 
formed  part  of  the  Capilla  de  San  Miguel,  which  Alfonso  II.  erected 
alongside  the  oldest  church.  The  larger  room,  in  the  Romanesque 
style,  also  with  barrel-vaulting  and  one  narrow  window,  was  added 
by  Alfonso  VI.  in  the  iith  century.  The  arch,  the  frieze,  and  the 
capitals  are  adorned  with  carefully  executed  scenes  from  the  life 
of  Christ  and  combats  of  men  and  animals.  The  place  of  Caryatides 
is  taken  by  statues  of  Apostles,  arranged  in  pairs  on  fantastic  pedes- 
tals. The  handsome  tesselated  flooring  is  of  a  kind  much  used  in 
Spain  before  the  14th  century.    On  the  walls  are  modern  portraits 

of  Kings  Pelayo,  Fruela  I.,  Alfonso  II.,  and  Alfonso  IV. 

The  Relics  and  Trbasubbs  of  the  Camara  Santa  luckily  escaped 
the  ravages  of  the  French  in  18G9.  Most  of  the  relics  now  exposed  were 
probably  taken  from  the  celebrated  Area,  a  Byzantine  chest  of  cedar  of 
the  11th  cent.,  covered  with  thin  silver-plating  with  low-reliefs  of  scenes 
from  the  lives  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Apostles.  Hound  the  bor- 
der runs  an  inscription  in  Latin  and  Cuiic  characters.  The  relics  include 
a  piece  of  the  staff  of  Moses ,  a  fragment  of  the  True  Gross,  one  of  the 
silver  pieces  for  which  Judas  betrayed  his  Lord,  Mary  Magdalen'^s  hair, 
a  sandal  and  leathern  wallet  of  St.  Peter,  a  fragment  of  the  tomb  of 
Lazarus,  and  some  crumbs  left  over  from  the  Feeding  of  the  Five 
Thousand.  Among  the  treasures  of  more  intrinsic  value  are  the  Cruz  de 
los  Angeles  (8th  cent.),  the  gift  of  Alfonso  IL,  and  the  Cruz  de  la  Victona, 
originally  belonging  to  Pelayo  and  ornamented  with  gold  and  precious 
stones  by  Alfonso  III.  —  The  relics  are  shown  by  a  chorister  in  presence 
of  one  of  the  clergy,  and  no  chance  is  afforded  of  a  close  inspection. 

The  Puerta  del  Claustro  leads  from  the  S.  transept  of  the  cathe- 
dral to  the  *  Cloisters  (14-15th  cent.  J,  which  are  distinguished  by 
an  inexhaustible  wealth  of  angels'  heads,  prophets,  fantastic  scenes, 
and  other  ornamentation.     The  mural  tombs  and  gravestones,  in 
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the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  styles  of  the  12-14th  cent.  ,  were 
brought  hithei  from  other  desecrated  churches  and  are  arranged 
without  any  attempt  at  system.  —  The  QothiQ  Sola  Capitular ,  with 
an  octagonal  vault,  dates  from  the  13th  cent,  and  served  originally 
as  a  hall  of  audience  for  the  Spanish  kings  when  at  Oviedo. 

Among  the  MSS.  in  the  Archivo  are  a  deed  of  gift  of  Alfonso  11. 
(812);  the  Libro  Qotico^  a  richly  illustrated  collection  of  documents  of  the 
12th  cent. ;  the  Regla  Colorada^  an  inventory  of  1384  j  and  the  Libro  Be- 
cerrOy  a  collection  of  church- registers  and  synodal  reports  (1385). 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cathedral  lie  the  churches  of  San 
TirsOj  San  Juan,  San  Pelayo,  San  Vicente^  and  Santa  Maria  de  la 
Corte,  dating  from  the  8-14th  cent,  but  all  disfigured  by  restoration. 
To  the  S.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Calle  Santa  Ana,  is  the  handsome 
palace  of  Count  de  las  Navas  (17th  cent.).  —  From  this  quarter  the 
Calle  Lorenzana,  Calle  Jovellaiios,  and  Carretera  de  Gijon  (views) 
lead  to  the  N.E.  to  the  neighbouring  churches  of  San  Julian  (San- 
tuUiano)  and  Santa  Maria  de  la  Vega,  dating  from  the  9th  and 
12th  centuries.  The  former,  in  spite  of  restoration,  has  preserved 
much  of  its  original  character.  The  latter,  which  belonged  to  a 
Benedictine  convent  now  converted  into  a  Royal  Factory  of  Small 
ilmw,  has  been  secularized  and  cannot  be  visited  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  director  of  the  factory. 

We  now  retrace  our  steps  and  proceed  to  the  S.W.  to  the  Plaza 
Mayor  or  de  la  Constituoion,  the  focus  of  the  town's  activity,  with 
the  Casa  Consistorial  (1662)  and  the  former  Jesuit  church  of  San 
Isidoro  (1578).  Our  route  to  it  passes  the  convent  of  San  Pelayo^ 
and  follows  the  Calles  Jovellanos,  San  Juan  (to  the  right,  the  Au- 
diencia,  formerly  the  palace  of  the  Marquis  de  Campo  Sagrado), 
Rua,  and  Cimadevilla.  —  From  the  Plaza  Mayor  we  proceed  to  the 
N.,  vi&  the  Calle  del  Peso,  the  Plaza  de  Riego,  and  the  Calle  San 
Francisco,  to  the  Vniversidad  (1566),  with  a  picture-gallery  contain- 
ing portraits  of  Asturian  worthies  and  specimens  of  Ribera,  Ricci, 
Zurbaran,  Herrera,  and  Giordano.  There  is  also  a  poorly  arranged 
museum  of  natural  history.  In  the  middle  of  the  fine  arcaded  court 
Is  a  bust  of  Queen  Isabella  II.  (1858). 

Beyond  the  Calle  Urfa,  to  the  W.,  are  the  Jardin  Botanico  and 
two  beautiful  promenades  called  the  Sal6n  de  Bombe  and  the  Campo 
de  San  Francisco.  In  the  Escuela  Normal,  at  the  end  of  the  Calle 
Urfa,  is  housed  the  Museo  Arqueologico  Asturiano,  containing  pre- 
historic objects,  inscriptions,  architectural  fragments,  Roman  and 
later  vessels  of  terracotta,  glass,  and  metal,  and  a  cabinet  of  coins. 
Adjacent,  at  the  end  of  the  Calle  del  Regente  Jaz,  stands  the 
Hospicio  Provincial,  an  extensive  edifice  by  Ventura  Rodriguez 
(1750),  with  a  tasteful  chapel.  To  the  S.W.  of  the  rail,  station  is 
the  Aqueduct  of  Fitoria  (p.  485),  V4  M.  long  and  having  41  arches, 
dating  from  the  16th  century. 

m»-S^S?*xT^^®-  *•  ^^®  hamlet  of  Naranco,  situated  on  the  slope  of  the 
iiiterPs«L  K  ^.'^^^^i  *'/*  ^-  ^•■o™  Oviedo  (fatiguing  ascent),  has  two  highly 
interesting,  but  sadly  neglected  churches   of  the  time  of  Ramiro  I.  (843- 
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860).  Santa  Maria  de  Jfaraneo^  perhaps  a  part  of  Runiro*f  palace,  con- 
sists of  a  cella-like  nave  with  waggon-vaulting,  opening  by  three  arches 
into  a  choir  at  one  end  and  a  pre^tbytery  at  the  other.  Below  is  a  crypt. 
^The  chief  interest  of  this  building  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  exhibits  the 
Spaniards  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  cent,  trying  to  adapt  a  Pagan  temple 
to  Christian  purposes'  (Ferguston).  —  San  Miguel  de  Lino  is  a  basilica 
with  nave  and  aisles,  bat  was  sadly  disfigured  in  1846  by  the  curtailment 
of  the  apse  and  the  alteration  of  the  originally  semicircular  chapels.  The 
remains  of  the  rude  stone  ornamentation  suggest  Oriental  models. 

2.  The  royal  cannon-foundry  and  small-arms  factory  of  Trubia  C/bnda 
de  la  Fabrica)^  8  M.  to  the  W.,  are  reached  by  railway  (8  trains  daily) 
in  V«  ^r.  (fares  1  p.  66,  1  p.  20,  75  c).  Trains  start  at  the  Estaci6n  del 
Korte.    Visitors  are  admitted  on  application. 

8.   To  visit  Covadonga  (see  below),  we  take   the  railway  to  (30  M.  in 
2  hrs. ;  fares  6  p.  96.  8  p.  65  c.)  Infietto  (Fonda  de  Perez)  and  drive  thence 
(22  M.  1  4V2  hrs.)  via  Cangas  de  Onit  (Fonda  de  Bamon  Labra),  where  the 
Sella  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  the  12th  cent.,  the  central  arch  of  which  is 
60  ft.  high  and  67ft.  in  span.  —  Oovadonga  (Huespedaria,  unpretending),  the 
cradle  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  and  a  frequented  pilgrimage-resort,  is  a 
small  noountain-village  with  an  abbey  of  the  16th  century.    From  the  lat- 
ter a  flight  of  steps  ascends  to  the  famous  (7a»e,  in  which  Pelayo  (d.  737), 
the  founder  of  the  Asturian  kingdom,  took  refuge  with  800  followers  after 
the  disastrous  battle  on  the  Guadalete.    From  this  coign  of  vantage  he 
carried  on  his  heroic  resistance  to  the  Moors,  the  beginning  of  the  recon- 
quest  of  Spain.    The  cave  still  contains  the  sarcophagus  which  is  said   to 
hold  the  remains  of  the  hero,  his  wife  Gandiosa,   and  his  sister  Uorme- 
sinda.   The  adjacent  church  of  Santa  Maria  contains  the  tomb  of  Alfonso  I. 
(d.  767).      The   principal  pil|rimage  takes   place  on  Sept.  8th.   —  From 
Covadonga  excursions  may  be  made  to  the  Logo  de  Enol  and  to  the  top 
of  the  P^as  de  Europa  (6560  ft.;  for  mountain-climbers  only>r 

Beyond  Oviedo  the  railway  passes  (90'/2M.)  Lugones^  (93  M.) 
Lugo  de  LLanera^  (94:V2  M.)  Villahona  (junction  of  a  branch  to  Aviles 
and  San  Juan  de  Nieva) ,    Serin  (100  M.) ,  and  (106  M.)  Verina. 

107  M.  Chg6n.  —  Railway  Stations.  1.  Esfacidn  del  Norte^  to  the 
W.  of  the  town,  on  Pando  Bay,  for  the  line  to  Leon  and  Madrid.  — 
2.  Ettaeidn  de  Langreo^  close  by,  for  Langreo  and  Laviana.  —  No  carriages 
meet  the  trains,  but  there  is  a  tramway  from  the  stations  to  the  town. 
Baggage  is  looked  after  by  the  hotel-porters. 

Hotels.  Hot.  Suizo  (Swiss  landlord),  Calle  Corrida  29 ;  Hot.  Iberia^ 
Calle  Trinidad  24,  both  with  restaurants,  pens.  8  p.  —  Oafea.  C.  Coldn^ 
Calle  Corrida  29-,   C.  Suizo,  C.  Trinidad  24. 

Tramways.  1.  From  the  railway-station  to  the  harbour  via  the  Ave- 
nida,  Travesia  de  la  Bueda  Carmen,  and  Calle  Corrida.  — 2.  From  the  harbour 
to  Somid  by  the  Calle  Corrida,  C.  Muntiiza,  C.  Moros,  C.  Jovellanos,  C. 
San  Bernardo,  C.  Menendez  Vald^s,  G.  Uria,  the  Campos  Elfseos,  and  La 
Gufa.    Fares  10-20  c. 

Steamers  ply,  more  or  less  regularly,  to  Corunna,  Santander,  Bilbao, 
Vigo,  Cadiz,  London,  Liverpool,  etc. 

Theatres.  Teatro  Jovellanos^  Calle  Jovellanos,  next  door  to  the  In- 
stituto  Jovellanos ;  Campos  Elfseos^  with  theatre,  circus,  and  garden.  — 
Basque  Ball  Game  (p.  xxix),  Carretera  de  Langreo.  —  Bull  Bing,  Carretera 
de  Villaviciosa. 

Sea  Baths.  Las  CaroUnas^  La  FavoHta,  La  Sultana^  all  on  the  Playa 
de  San  Lorenzo  (50-76  c,  Including  dress  and  towels;  with  warm  salt- 
water 1  p.  25  c  ). 

Physician :  Dr.  Pelayo^  Calle  Villaviciosa  24.  —  Chemist :  Menmdez 
Rodriguez.  Plaza  de  la  Oonstitucion  4. 

Vice-Oonsuls.  British,  W.  Penlington^  Calle  Corrida  46  (also  Lloyd's  agent)*, 
United  States,  Cdlisto  Alvargonzales  (agent),  (3alle  San  Bernardo  16. 

Bookseller :  F.  Menendez,  Calle  Corrida  20.  —  Photographs :  Palados, 
C  alle  Corrida  25. 
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Bankers.     Bank  of  Spain  ^   Galle  Trinidad  33^    F.  Rodriffuez ,    Calle 
Corrida. 

Oijdriy  the  second-largest  town  and  principal  seaport  of  Astnr- 
ias,  is  a  city  of  18,000  inhab.,  situated  to  the  S.E.  of  Cape  I^efias, 
between  two  bays.  It  is  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  origin,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Saracens  in  715,  was  recaptured  by  Pelayo  in  72*2, 
and  was  the  residence  of  the  Asturian  kings  down  to  791.  In  the 
strife  between  Pedro  the  Cruel  and  his  half-brother,  Henry  of 
Trastamara,  Gijon  was  alternately  the  victim  of  both  parties  ;  and 
in  1396  it  was  burned  down.  In  1688  the  harbour  was  the  place  of 
refuge  for  the  remnants  of  the  'Invincible  Armada'.  —  Gijon  is  now 
a  favourite  sea-bathing  resort..  The  climate  is  mild,  the  average 
temperature  ranging  from  52°  to  70°  Fahr. 

The  town  is  well-built  and  has  thriven  greatly  since  the  con- 
struction of  the  harbour  (1864)  and  its  inclusion  in  the  railway 
system  (1884).  Originally  it  was  confined  to  the  hill  of  Santa  Ca- 
talina  (Cimadevilla),  but  after  its  rebuilding  in  the  15-1 6th  cent, 
it  spread  along  the  adjoining  bays.  It  is  now  bounded  by  Cape 
Torres  on  the  W.,  Cape  San  Lorenzo  on  the  E.,  and  the  suburbs  of 
Ceares  and  Tremanes  on  the  S. 

The  main  activity  of  the  place  is  seen  in  the  W.  quarters  of 
the  town,  containing  the  railway-stations,  harbour,  warehouses,  and 
custom-house.    The  shipping  of  the  coal  found  at  Langreo  occu- 
pies a  large  number  of  men. 

The  main  streets  of  the  Inner  town  are  the  new  Avenida,  begin- 
ning at  the  rail,  station  ;  the  Calle  Corrida^  running  to  the  W.  from 
the  harbour  5  and  the  Calle  Jovellanos,  At  the  end  of  the  Calle  Cor- 
rida rises  a  bronze  statue,  by  M.  Fuxa ,  of  Don  Gaspar  Melchor  de 
Jovellanos  (1744-1811),  the  statesman  and  author,  who  was  a  native 
of  Gijon.  In  the  Calle  Jovellanos  are  the  Theatre^  the  Markets,  and 
the  Institute  JoveUanos^  an  academy  of  seamanship,  mathematics, 
and  languages,  founded  by  the  statesman  after  whom  it  is  named. 
It  contains  an  admirable  collection  of  *Drawings  by  Spanish  and 
Foreign  Masters,  well  worth  the  attention  of  lovers  of  art,  in  spite 
of  its  unsatisfactory  arrangement. 

The  collection  (adm.  on  application  to  the  Conserje;  fee  1  p.),  consist- 
ing of  about  1000  numbers,  is  arranged  in  five  sections  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  library  (Salon  de  Boc^tos).  The  catalogue  is  by  J.  Henendez 
Azebal.  Among  the  artists  represented  are  J.  de  Arfe  (Nos.  487-4fc9; 
Sec.  Ill,  No.  27);  Alomo  Gano  (232-256;  centre,   1,  2,  3);  Correggio  (215: 

II,  35);  Albrecht  Dttrer  (447-452;  III,  19);  F.  Qoya  (382,  383;  centre,  23); 
Outdo  Reni  (228-230;  III,  4,  5);  Giulio  Romano  (128-129;  If,  3,  4);  Michael 
Angelo  (23-30;  I,  9);   Murillo  (317-323;  centre,  9,  10,  11);  Rimhrandi  (446; 

III,  18);  Ribera  (427-429;  III,  13);  Raplu»el  (140;  II,  8);  filial  (210-212; 
"»  32,33);  YmaH  (86;  1,  25):  yelaz<mz  (406-411;  III,  7,8);  Paolo  Veronese 
(213,  214;  II,  34);  Zurhardn  (337,  333;  centre,  13).  The  names  attached  to 
wie  unsigned  drawings  rest  on  the  authority  of  the  art-historian  Cean 
Bermudez  (d.  1819),  who  was  a  native  of  Gijon. 

?y  *^®  harbour  (Muelle  del  Oriente)  are  the  palace  of  Count 
Revillajlji^do  and  a  monumental  fountain  with  a  statue  of  Pelayo. 
un  the  Bay  of  San  Lorenzo  are  the  town-hall  and  the  palace  of 
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Count  Vald^s.  The  parish-church  of  San  PedrOj  dating  from  the 
15th  cent.,  has  three  rows  of  aisles  on  each  side.  In  the  outermost 
S.  aisle  is  the  tomh  of  Jovellanos,  with  a  relief-bust  by  M.  Fuxa. 

A  band  plays  on  the  evenings  of  the  bathing  season  in  the 
attractive  Paseo  de  Begona^  situated  to  the  E.  of  the  town.  —  The 
Tobacco  Factory,  established  in  1842  in  an  old  Augustine  mon- 
astery, employs  1500  women. 

The  *View  from  the  top  of  the  Santa  Catalina  hill  extends  in 
clear  weather  to  the  Penas  de  Europa,  the  Monte  Sacro,  and  the 
Cordal  de  Peon  to  the  S.,  to  Cape  Pefias  and  Cape  Torres  on  the  W., 
and  Cape  San  Lorenzo. 

From  Gijon  to  Avil6s,  24  M ..  railway  (starting  from  the  Estacion  del 
Norte)  in  IV4  hr.  (fares  4  p.  40,  3  p.  30  c,  2  p.).  Carriages  are  changed  at 
(I2V2  M.)  Villabona  (p.  48U).  —  Aviles  (Hot.  Iberia),  a  seaport  with  4300 
inhab.,  lies  in  a  picturesque  hiUy  district,  at  the  head  of  the  Ria  de  Aviles. 
It  possesses  several  interesting  buildings,  such  as  the  palaces  of  the  Valde- 
cdrzana,  Camposagrande,  and  Ferrera  families,  the  Gothic  churches  of  San 
Nicoldt  and  8an  FrancUco^  and  the  Capilla  de  los  Aku,  with  many  tombs. 
The  bridge  over  the  Kia  also  deserves  notice. 

A  diligence,  starting  at  Calle  Corrida  24,  runs  daily  from  Oijon  in 
4  hrs.  (fare  4  p.)  to  Villavicioaa  (Fonda  de  Francisco  Panda,  unpretending), 
pleasantly  situated  17  M.  to  the  E.,  on  the  ria  of  the  same  name.  It  con- 
tains 800  inhab.  and  the  interesting  Gothic  church  of  Santa  Maria.  —  The 
villages  of  Valdedios  and  Afnandiy  near  Yillaviciosa^  also  possess  churches 
(San  Salvador  and  San  Juan)  of  the  12-13th  centuries. 


53.  From  Monforte  to  Vigo  and  Santiago 

de  Compostela. 

172  M.  Railway  from  Monforte  to  Vigo,  111  M.  jtren  corrio  in  6V2  hrs., 
tren  mixio  in  SVa  hrs.  \  fares  17  p.  60,  13  p.  15,  7  p.  9  c).  —  Railway  from 
Vigo  to  (19  M.)  Pontevedra  (three  trains  daily)  in  IV4  br.  (fares  3  p.  60, 
2  p.  70,  1  p.  C5  c).  —  Diligence  from  Pontevedra  to  (17  M.)  Cttrril  thrice 
daily  in  3  hrs.  (fares  6  p.,  3  p.  50,  2  p.  50  c).  —  Eailway  (one  tren  corr4o 
and  four  trens  mixtos  daily)  from  Carril  to  (25  M.)  Santiago  in  1V«  hr.  (fares 
4  p.  85,  3  p.  60,  2  p.  20  c.).  —  Railway-restaurants  at  Ovense,  Vigo,  and 
Santiago. 

Monforte,  see  p.  481.  —  The  railway  runs  to  Ihe  S.  through  the 
valley  of  Lemos  and  then  ascends  to  (6  M.)  Canabal,  where  it 
penetrates  the  Qargania  del  Cabe  by  means  of  ten  tunnels.  Beyond 
(121/2  M.)  San  Esteban  we  cross  the  Minho,  here  separating  the  pro- 
vinces of  Lugo  and  Orense.  18  M.  Los  Peares;  23  M.  Barra  de  Mino. 

29  M.  OrenBG.  —  The  Sailway  Station  (Rettaurant)  lies  */*  M.  to  the 
N.  of  the  town.  Omnibuses  meet  the  trains,  but  the  luggage  is  attended 
to  by  the  hotel-porters. 

Hotel.   De  Roma,  Calle  Progreso  71.  —  Oaf6.   Suieo,  Calle  Progreso  45. 

Post  Office,  Calle  Progreso  65.  —  Telegraph  Office,  Calle  Barrera.  — 
Despacho  Central  (p.  xvi),  Calle  Progreso  47. 

Orerwc  (470  ft.),  the  capital  of  a  province  and  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
is  a  town  of  10,000  inhab.,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Minho 
and  surrounded  by  hills.  The  Romans  named  it  Aquae  Vrentes  be- 
cause of  its  hot  springs.   Orense  was  the  capital  of  the  Suevi  in  the 
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6-7th  cent ;  in  716  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Moors  and  in  884  it  was  le- 
builtby  Alfonso  III.  Since  the  15th  cent,  it  has  been  of  no  importance. 

The  Cathbdeal,  built  in  the  Gothic  style  in  1220,  was  niach 
injured  by  war  and  earthquake  and  underwent  an  unintelligent 
restoration  in  the  16-17th  centuries.  Only  a  few  fragments  are  left 
of  the  elaborate  decoration  of  the  main  front    There  are  good  por- 
tals on  the  N.,  W.,  and  S.  sides;  over  the  first  is  a  Pietk  in  relief 
(i5th  cent).  The  porch  (elParaiso)  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  the 
Portico  de  la  Gloria  at  Santiago  (p.  498),  but  is  disfigured  by  later 
additions,  the  insertion  of  altars,  and  tastelessly  restored  paintings. 
The  lantern  over  the  crossing  is  by  Rodrigo  de  Badajoz  (15th  cent.). 
The  choir-stalls  are  by  Diego  de  Soils  and  Juan  de  Anges  (^16th 
cent.),  the  adjoining  screen  is  by  Celma.    The  presbytery  is  en- 
closed by  a  plateresqne  reja,  with  an  equestrian  relief  of  St.  Martin 
and  numerous  figures  and  coats-of-arms.  In  the  left  transept  is  the 
tomb  of  Bishop  Vasco  Marina.    The  Gothic  rotable,  in  the  capiUa 
mayor,  has  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin.    Here, 
too,  are  a  silver  tabernacle  of  the  17th  cent,  and  (right)  the  tomb 
of  an  unknown  prelate,  with  a  representation  of  the  Last  Judgment 
(14th  cent.).   In  the  CapiUa  del  Divino  Cristo  is  a  Byzantine  cru- 
cifix, which  is  traditionally  ascribed  to  Nlcodemns  and  is  said  to 
have  been  stranded  on  the  coast  of  Galicia  in  1330.    On  Corpus 
Christi  Day  demons  are  exorcised  in  front  of  it.    The  silver  pro- 
cessional cross  in  the  sacristy  is  ascribed  to  the  elder  Arfe  (p.^^V 

In  the  Calle  del  Institute  is  a  bronze  statue,  by  J.  SoMr  (1887), 
of  Fray  Benito  Jeronimo  Feyjoo  (1676-1764),  a  Benedictine  monk 
bom  at  Orense ,  who  made  a  name  for  himse^  as  a  scholar  and 
critic.  —  The  bridge  over  the  Minho  (400  yds.  long)  was  built  by 
Bishop  Lorenzo  in  1230,  but  has  since  been  repeatedly  restored. 
The  midmost  of  the  seven  arches  is  125  ft  in  height,  140  ft  in  span. 

The  hot  sulphur  springs  of  Las  Burgas  (150-155**  Fahr.),  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  lies,  flow  at  the  rate  of  about 
30  gallons  per  minute ;  the  water  is  singularly  clear  and  almost 
devoid  of  smell.  —  An  omnibus  plies  regularly  to  the  small  mineral 
baths  of  (I'/i  M.)  Caldas  de  Orense. 

Beyond  Orense  the  train  runs  to  the  S.W.  along  the  Minho, 
traversing  the  so-called  granary  of  Galicia.  In  the  background  rise 
the  hills  of  Benama.  —  37V2  M.  Barbantes;  46  M.  Rivaddvia,  the 
second  town  of  the  province  (2100  inhab.),  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Avia  with  the  Minho ;  53  M.  Filgueira,  a  watering-place  with  springs 
impregnated  with  sulphur,  iron,  and  soda.  —  We  enjoy  fine  views 
of  the  wild  and  wood-clad  gorges  of  the  Minho.  In  the  ravine 
named  Pases  de  San  Oregorio,  on  the  left  (Portuguese)  bank  of  the 

Fotisa; 

Nieves. 

district 
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of  that  name,  lies  on  the  Alcahre,  Like  Mon^ao,  on  the  Portuguese 
side  of  the  Minho,  it  is  surrounded  by  medisBval  walls.  —  We  cross 
the  Alcabre.  841/2  M.  Caldelas,  a  frequented  watering-place.  The 
train  now  leaves  the  course  of  the  Minho  and  turns  to  the  N.W. 

88 M.  GuiUarey  is  the  junction  of  a  branch  to  Valen^a  do  Minho, 
where  it  joins  the  Portuguese  railway  for  Oporto  and  Lisbon  (R.65). 

Fkom  Guillaket  to  VALENgA  DO  Minho,  3  M.,  two  trains  daily  in 
1/2  hr.  (fares  90,  70,  40  c). 

2  M.  Tuy  (Fonda  de  DoHa  Carmen,  unpretending^  omn.  at  the  station), 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  with  2S(J0  inhab.,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill 
rising  over  the  Minho,  was  the  Roman  Casielhttn  Tude.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  8th  cent,  it  was  the  capital  of  Witiza,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  and 
after  various  vicissitudes  it  was  finally  recaptured  from  the  Moors  by 
Alfonso  Vir.  in  the  12th  century.  In  the  wars  between  Castile  and  Portugal 
this  strongly  fortiBed  place  played  a  prominent  part.  The  Cathedral,  a 
sombre,  fortress-like  ediQce  of  the  12th  cent.,  wa.<!  rebuilt  in  the  15-18th 
centuries.  The  portals  are  interesting,  and  many  of  the  chapels  are  fenced 
in  by  6ne  Benaissance  parcloses.  The  Capilla  de  Santa  Catalina  contains 
a  Descent  from  ihe  Cross  of  the  18th  century.  The  cloisters  (14th  cent.) 
are  sadly  dilapidated. 

The  train  crosses  the  Minho  (1090  ft.)  by  an  imposing  iron  bridge 
constructed  in  18S5. 

3  M.  Valenga  do  Minho,  the  Portuguese  frontier-station,  see  p.  584. 

From  (94  M.)  Porrino  omnibuses  run  to  Mondarit,  a  much- 
frequented  watering-place.  "We  thread  the  tunnel  of  Valos  and  sweep 
raund  to  the  viaduct  of  (104  M.)  Redondela,  traversing  an  attractive 
landscape  and  enjoying  a  distant  view  of  the  Bay  of  Vigo. 

Ill  M.  Vigo.  —  The  Railway  Station  (Restaurant)  lies  3/4  M.  to  the 
W.  of  the  town.    Omnibuses  meet  the  trains. 

Hotels.  Continental,  Plaza  Eduayen,  with  view  of  the  sea;  £usopa, 
Calle  del  Principe,  pens,  from  7  p.  —  Cafes.  (7a/^.  Suizo,  Calle  del  Prin- 
cipe; Ca/i  Mendez  Nu^ez^   Puerta  del  Sol. 

Post  &  Telegraph  Office,  Calle  Velazquez  Moreno. — Theatre:  Teatro 
Tamberlick,  Calle  del  Circo. 

Physicians.  Enrique  Lanzdt,  at  the  Continental  Hotel;  Candida  Lemos, 
Plaza  de  la  Constitucion.  —  Sea  Baths,  Playa  de  San  Francisco. 

Bookseller :  Euffenio  Krapf,  Calle  Policarpo  Sanz,  near  the  post-office. 
—  Photographs:  Felipe  Frdsperi,  Calle  del  Principe. 

Banks.  Bank  of  Spain,  Calle  del  Arenal ;  Estanitlao  Duran  (agent  for 
Vogel  &  Co.,  Madrid),  Calle  del  Principe :  if ««««/  Bdrcena  Franco  (agent 
of  the  Credit  Lyonnais),  Calle  BeaL  —  Money  Changer:  I^ro  Roman, 
Calle  Imperial. 

Consuls.  British  Vice -Consul,  Manuel  Bdrcena  Franco  (also  Lloyd's 
agent),  see  above;  United  States,  Camilo  Molint. 

Steamers  to  Corunna,  Carril,  Qij6n,  and  Santander  twice  weekly  (Spanish 
lines);  to  Southampton  every  fortnight  (Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.);  to 
La  Roehelle  and  Liverpool  every  fortnight  (Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.); 
to  Bouthampton,  Antwerp,  and  Bremen,  once  or  twice  a  month  (.North  German 
Lloyd) ;  to  Hamburg  fortnightly  (Hamburg  and  S.  America  Steam  Packet  Co.) ; 
to  Bordeaux,  once  or  twice  a  month  (Messageries  Maritimes). 

Small  Boats  for  hire;  no  tariff,  bargaining  necessary. 

Vigo,  an  important  commercial  town  and  seaport  with  15,000 
inhab.,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Ria  de  Vigo 
and  on  the  N.W.  slope  of  a  hill,  crowned  by  the  Castillo  del  Castro 
and  surrounded  by  higher  mountains.  It  is  much  visited  for  its 
excellent  sea-bathing,  and  the  climate  is  said  to  be  admirable.  — 
In  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  (Oct.  22iid, 
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Ebom  Pontbvedba  to  Cabbil,  17  M.  The  diligence  (see  p.  491) 
starts  at  the  H6t.  Mendez  Nunez.  —  The  small  port  of  Carril  (Brit. 
Vice-Consul)  lies  on  the  Bdy  ofArosa,  In  the  vicinity  are  the  warm 
sulphur  baths  (90-140®  Fahr.)  of  Caldaa  de  Reyes  and  Caldas  de 
CuntU  and  the  popular  sea-bathing  resort  of  ViUagarcCa. 

From  Carbil  to  Santiago,  26  M.  The  railway  (see  p.  491)  passes 
(5  M.)  Catovra  and  (11  M.)  Cesures  (Pons  Casaris),  where  the  VUa 
is  spanned  by  an  imposing  Roman  bridge.  —  12V4  M.  Padrdn,  the 
Roman  Iria  Flavia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  8or  and  the  Ulla. 
At  (I5V2  M.)  EsclavUud  is  the  pilgrimage-church  of  Nuestra  Senora 
de  la-  Esdavitud^  formerly  a  widely  known  asylum  for  criminals  and 
containing  numerous  votive  offerings  of  their  gratitude.  — 191/2^. 
Osebe;  22^2  M.  Caaal.  We  pass  the  lunatic  asylum  of  Conjo, 

25  M.  (172  M.  from  Monforte)  Santiago  de  Compostela.  The 
rail,  station  (restaurant)  lies  1  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  town.  Omni- 
buses only  to  the  Despacho  Central  or  to  the  Ferrocarrilana  (see 
below).    Luggage  is  taken  in  charge  by  the  hotel-porters. 


Santiago  de  CompOStela.  —  HoteL  Fonda  Suiza^  Plaza  del  Insti- 
tute, pens,  from  7  p.  —  Caf^s.  Cafi  Suito^  Rua  Nueva ;  0.  Iberia,  Rua 
del  Villar ;  C.  Espafiol,  Calle  de  las  Hu^rfanas. 

Post  &  Telegraph  OMce,  Plaza  de  los  Literarios.  —  Diligence  {La 
Ferrocarrilana,  Calle  Hut^rfanas  40)  to  Corunna,  40  M.,  twice  daily  in 
772  l^rs-  (fares  12  p.  50  c,  10  p.,  7  p.  50  c).  Places  must  be  taken  in  advance. 
—  Despacho  Central  (p.  xvi),  Calle  del  Toral. 

Booksellera,  Baa  del  Villar  14,  23,  and  46.  —  Photographs:  Rua  del 
Villar  50  and  70. 

Santiago  de  Compostela  (1948ft.),  the  see  of  a  Metropolitan 
Archbishop,  seat  of  a  university,  and  formerly  the  capital  of 
Galicia,  is  a  town  of  14,700  inhab.,  situated  on  a  hilly  plateau 
surrounded  by  mountains,  on  the  slope  of  the  Monte  Pedroso  and 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Sar  and  the  Sarela.  The  foundation  of 
the  town  is  connected  with  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  body  of 
8t,  James  the  Oreater.  According  to  the  pious  legend,  the  remains 
of  the  Apostle,  after  he  had  been  beheaded  in  Judaea  (Acts,  xii.  2), 
were  brought  to  Spain,  where  their  whereabouts  was  soon  for- 
gotten till,  in  the  9th  cent.,  a  brilliant  star  pointed  out  the  spot 
('campus  Stellas')  to  Bishop  Theodomir  of  Iria.  The  tradition  that 
the  Apostle  James  had  preached  the  Gospel  in  Spain  was  current 
at  least  as  early  as  the  7th  cent,  and  the  belief  in  this  patron-saint 
soon  became  so  flrmly  grounded  that  he  was  frequently  seen,  clad 
in  gleaming  armour,  helping  the  Christians  in  their  battles  with 
the  Moors.  The  earliest  sanctuary  over  the  grave,  which  was  erected 
by  Alfonso  I.  and  enlarged  by  Alfonso  III.,  was  wholly  destroyed 
by  the  Moors  under  Almansor  in  997.  After  its  re-erection  the 
church  acquired  an  extraordinary  reputation,  and  thousands  of  pil- 
grims streamed  to  it  every  year.  The  vast  number  of  pilgrims  gave 
rise  to  the  popular  name  for  the  Milky  Way  —  viz.   'El  Camino 
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de  Santiago*.  Even  now  Santiago  is  one  of  the  most  frequented 
pilgrim-resorts  in  Christendom.  It  contains  no  fewer  than  46  ecclesi- 
astical edifices,  with  288  altars,  114  bells,  and  36  pious  fraternities. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  Plaza  Alfonso  Docb  (or  del  Hospital  ; 
PI.  B,  3)  rises  the  *Cathedral  (PI.  B,  3),  the  most  important  mon- 
ument of  the  early-Romanesque  style  in  Spain  (comp.  p.  xlii).  The 
building  of  the  present  church  began  in  1078  or  1082  under  Bishop 
Diego  Drimeiro  Pelaez,  was  zealously  furthered  by  the  first  arch- 
bishop, Diego  Segundo  Qelmirez  (1100-1130),  and  went  on  during 
the  whole  of  the  12th  century.  The  consecration  took  place  in  1211. 
The  exterior  underwent  such  sweeping  alterations  in  the  16th  and 
18th  cent.,  that  its  general  aspect  is  now  that  of  a  picturesque  ba- 
roque structure.  —  The  ground-plan  of  the  church  is  that  of  a  Latin 
cross.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  Intersected  by  an  aisled  transept 
with  a  domed  tower  over  the  crossing;  the  choir  has  a  semicircular 
ending,  with  an  ambulatory  and  five  chapels.  The  whole  arrange- 
ment is  so  similar  to  that  of  St.  Semin  of  Toulouse,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  it  is  due  to  French  architects.  The  total 
length  of  the  building  is  308  ft.,  that  of  the  transepts  207ft. ;  the 
nave  is  78  ft.  high,  the  aisles  23  ft.,  the  dome  108ft.  The  building 
material  is  mainly  granite. 

The  W.  Facade,  known  as  El  Obradoiro,  was  erected  by  Fer- 
nando Casae  y  Novoa  in  1738  and  is  in  the  most  extravagant  ba- 
roque style.  The  wide  flight  of  steps  in  front  of  it,  arranged  in 
four  sections,  is  admirably  adapted  for  processional  purposes.  The 
huge  gable  is  flanked  by  two  towers,  each  230  ft.  high  and  resting 
on  Romanesque  foundations.  The  portal,  above  which  is  a  statue 
of  St.  James,  is  opened  only  for  the  passage  of  the  very  highest 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  —  The  Azabachertaj  or  N, 
Front  of  the  transept,  facing  the  Plazuela  de  la  Fuente  de  San 
Juan,  is  a  work*  of  the  insipid  archaistic  tendency  of  the  second  half 
of  the  18th  cent. ;  its  architect  was  Ventura  Rodriguez  (d.  1786). 
Between  the  middle  windows  of  the  principal  stage  is  an  allegorical 
figure  of  Faith ;  over  the  attic  is  a  group  representing  Ordofio  II. 
and  Alfonso  III.  kneeling  before  St.  James.  —  On  the  E.  Side 
of  the  choir,  towards  the  Plaza  de  los  Literarios ,  is  the  Puerta 
SanUt,  a  portal  of  the  18th  cent.,  opened  only  in  the  year  of  jubilee. 
The  statues  with  which  it  is  adorned  belonged  to  an  earlier  door, 
now  destroyed ;  over  the  door  are  modern  statues  of  SS.  James, 
Athanasius,  and  Theodore.  —  The  S.  Front  of  the  transept,  the 
Puerta  de  Platerias,  facing  the  Plazuela  de  las  Platerias,  dates  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  12th  cent.  (1116?).  It  has  richly  adorned 
portals  and  deeply  recessed  windows.  In  the  spandrels  of  the  two 
doorways  are  reliefs  of  the  Temptation  (left)  and  the  Passion  (right). 
On  the  wall  above  is  Jesus  Christ,  surrounded  by  Apostles,  Prophets, 
and  Saints.  Some  of  these  figures  are  of  still  earlier  date  than  the 
facade  they  now  adorn.    The  Torre  de  la  Trinidad  (262ft.),  which 
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rises  to  the  right,  is  old  only  in  its  lower  part;  the  upper  stages 
were  completed  by  Domingo  Andrade  in  1680  (ascent  wor\h  mak- 
ing in  good  weather).  To  the  left  runs  the  outer  wall  of  the  cloisters, 
with  picturesque  turrets  at  the  angles.  —  The  upper  part  of  the 
Central  Tower  dates  from  the  18th  century. 

The  Intbbiok  of  the  cathedral  is  very  impressive,  especially  in 
entering  it  by  the  Puerta  de  Platerias.  The  nave  has  a  waggon 
vault  and  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  pillars  standing  at  small 
intervals.  The  aisles  have  quadripartite  vaulting,  and  above  them 
is  a  fine  triforium  -  gallery ,  opening  on  the  nave  and  running 
round  the  whole  church.  The  most  imposing  view  of  the  in- 
terior is  obtained  from  the  transept.  The  choir-stalls  are  by  Juan 
de  Vila  (1606),  the  organs  by  Manuel  8anz  and  Oregorio  Oonxale% 
(1708-77).  On  the  W.  wall  of  the  S.  transept  is  an  old  relief  of 
8t.  James  on  Horseback.  Below  the  crossing  hangs  a  huge  censer 
(el  hotafumeiro),  about  6  ft.  high,  which  is  swung  from  side  to  side 
by  an  iron  chain. 

The  Capilla  Mayer  stands  immediately  over  the  grave  of  the 
Apostle.  The  retablo  of  the  high-altar,  a  tall  erection  of  jasper, 
alabaster,  and  silver,  with  numerous  figures,  is  an  extravagant 
example  of  the  Churrigueresque  style  (1672).  The  altar  itself  was 
made  by  Figuera  in  1716  out  of  a  mass  of  silver  weighing  1100 lbs. 
The  silver  lamps  and  candelabra  date  from  the  18th  century. 
In  a  niche  above  the  altar  is  a  seated  figure  of  St.  James,  freely 
adorned  with  silver,  gold,  and  precious  stones.  To  the  right  and 
left  are  two  bronze  pulpits,  with  gilt  reliefs  by  Juan  Celma  (1563). 
—  A  side -staircase  descends  to  the  Crypt,  containing  the  graves  of 
the  Apostle  and  two  of  his  disciples.  The  silver  shrine  for  the 
bones  of  the  saint  is  modern. 

The  contents  of  the  chapels  fringing  the  apse  and  transept  are 
mainly  sculptures  and  retablos.  The  most  interesting  monuments 
are  that  of  Diego  de  Gastilla  (1621),  in  the  CapUla  de  San  Bar- 
tolomi  (PI.  6),  and  those  of  Card.  Pedro  Varela  (1574),  Juan 
Mergalejo  (15o4),  and  Francisco  Pefia  and  his  wife  (14th  cent.),  in 
the  Capilla  del  Espiritu  Santo  (PI.  8). 

The  Capilla  de  la  Corticela  or  Parroquia,  said  to  date  from  the 
10th  cent.,  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  with  a  rectangular  apse.  Its 
Romanesque  W.  portal  has  shafts  in  the  jambs  aftd  carved  capitals. 
The  vault  of  the  chapel  and  the  passage  connecting  it  with  the 
transept  of  the  cathedral  are  modern. 

In  the  Cap.  del  San*o  Cristo  de  Burgos  (PI.  12)  is  the  tomb  of 
Archbp.  Pedro  Carrillo  (d.  1667).  The  reliefs  of  the  side-altar  to 
the  right  in  the  Cap.  de  San  Fernando  (PI.  15)  represent  scenes 
from  the  life  and  martyrdom  of  St.  James  (15-16th  cent.).  —  The 
Cap.  de  la9  Reliquias  (PI.  16;  open  only  up  to  9  a.m.)  contains  the 
tombs  of  Dona  Berenguel a  (wife  of  Alfonso  VI.),  Ferdinand  II.  and 
Alfonso  IX.  of  Leon,  Juana  de  Castro  (wife  of  Pedro  the  Cruel),  and 
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other  royalties.    The  baroque  retablo,  with  figures  of  the  Virtues, 

is  by  Bernardo  Cabrera  (1633). 

Among  the  reliquariea  and  other  valuables  are  the  Oruz  de  Alfonso 
Terceroy  similar  to  the  Cruz  de  los  Angles  at  Oyiedo,  probably  an  old 
HooriBh  seal  converted  into  a  crucifix ;  Chalice  and  Patten  of  St.  Roiendtu 
(15th  cent.)*,  Reliquary^  with  a  thorn  from  the  Crown  of  Thorns  (15th 
cent.);  silver-gilt  *Outitodia  by  Juan  de  Arfe  (1564;  seep.  Iv)-,  skull  of  St, 
James  AlphaeMi^  with  a  silver  case  in  the  form  of  a  skull  (14th  cent.); 
phial  of  the  Virgin^s  milk. 

Immediately  behind  the  W.  portal  (^El  Ohradoiro ;  see  p.  496) 
rises  the  so-called  *Portioo  de  la  Olobia,  completed  by  Maestre 
Mateo  in  1188  after  20  years*  work  and  pronounced  by  Mr,  Street 
*one  of  the  greatest  glories  of  Christian  art'.t  This  consists  of 
a  vestibule  or  porch,  extending  across  the  entire  width  of  the 
nave  and  divided  into  three  corresponding  sections.  It  is  roofed 
with  quadripartite  vaulting  and  adorned  with  the  most  elaborate 
sculpture.  A  superb  double  doorway,  with  numerous  statues, 
opens  on  the  nave,  while  smaller  but  equally  ornate  doorways 
lead  into  the  aisles.  On  the  shaft  dividing  the  central  doorway 
into  two  is  a  seated  figure  of  St.  James,  holding  the  hordon  or 
palmer's  staff. 

The  shaft  itself  is  adorned  with  exquisitely  delicate  carving  of 
the  tree  of  Jesse.  The  main  capital  above  the  statue  represents 
the  Temptation  in  the  Garden  and  Angels  ministering  to  Christ. 
The  shafts  in  the  jambs  of  the  main  portal  and  the  side-doorways 
are  adorned  with  figures  of  Apostles  and  Major  Prophets.  In  the 
tympanum  of  the  central  door  is  a  seated  figure  of  Our  Lord,  with 
upraised  hands.  Around  him  are  the  Evangelists  and  eight  angels 
with  the  instruments  of  the  Passion,  while  above  are  42  figures  of 
the  worshipping  elect.  The  archivolt  shows  figures  of  the  24  Elders 
of  the  Apocalypse.  The  general  idea  of  the  whole  doorway  is  the 
Appearance  of  Christ  at  the  Last  Judgment.  Above  the  side-doors 
are  representations  of  Purgatory  (left)  and  Hell  (right).  Some  traces 
of  painting  are  still  visible.  At  the  back  of  the  middle  pillar  of 
the  main  portal  is  a  kneeling  figure,  supposed  to  be  a  portrait  of 
Master  Matthew  himself. 

The  ♦Cloistbes  were  built  by  Archbp.  Fonseca  in  1521-46  in 
the  Gothic  style,  with  ornamental  details  borrowed  from  the  Re- 
naissance. They  are  among  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  in  Spain. 
The  walks  are  115  ft.  long  and  19  ft.  wide.  —  Adjoining  the  cloisters 
is  the  Sala  Capitular^  the  walls  of  which  are  hung  with  tapestry. 
In  the  altar-recess  are  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Treachery 
of  Judas,  two  small  pictures  ascribed  to  Murillo.  The  hotafumeiro 
mentioned  at  p.  497  is  kept  here  when  not  in  use. 

The  Iglesia  Baja  (entr.,  PI.  16),  or  lower  church,  under  the 
Portico  de  la  Gloria,   dates  from  the  12th  century.    It  consists  of 

Museum**^'®  *^  *  plaster  cast  of  this  noble  porch  in  South  Kensington 
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nave,  transept,  and  apse,  the  last  witli  recesses  for  five  altars.  The 
vaulting  is  supported  by  piers  with  clustered  shafts. 

Tn  addition  to  the  Cathedral  the  Plaza  de  Alfonso  Doce  (see  p.  496) 
is  adjoined  by  several  other  imposing  buildings.  Adjoining  the 
cathedral  is  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace.  —  To  the  N.  is  the  Hbs- 
pital  j^gg^  found^  in  1489_by  the  /Catholic  Kings' jmd  erecteil 
In  I5OI-IU  hy"Enrique  de  J^fi^S  (ppff,  Iff).  The  entrance  and  the 
^0  S.  courts  (in  the  Renaissance,  ^tylel  demand  attention.  The 
crossing-piers  of  the  chapel  are  elaborately  sculptured,  and  the  fine 
screens  are  by  Maestre  Guillen  (1566).  —  To  the  S.W.  is  the 
Palado  Consistorial^  built  by  Archbp.  Bartolom^  Rajoy  in  1766-72 
and  now  occupied  by  the  municipal  and  judicial  authorities.  In 
the  central  tympanum  is  a  representation  of  the  mythical  battle  of 
Clavijo  (844),  above  which  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  St.  .Tames.  — 
To  the  S.  is  the  Colegio  SanJeronimo,  now  a  normal  school,  with  a 
portal  of  the  15-16th  centuries. 

In  the  Plaza  Fuente  de  San  Juan,  opposite  the  N.  transept  of 
the  cathedral,  stands  the  convent  of  San  Martin  Pinario  (PI.  B,  3), 
now  a  seminary.  The  facade  of  the  convent  was  begun  by  Mateo 
Lopez  in  1690.  The  handsome  patio  and  the  church  (to  the  N.E.) 
were  completed  by  Antonio  Gonzalez  in  1646.  The  most  noticeable 
features  in  the  latter  are  the  choir-stalls  by  Fernando  de  Prado  and 
the  Altar  of  St.  Escolastica,  in  the  Capilla  del  Rosario  (right),  with 
wood -carvings  by  Ferreiro  (1737). 

To  the  N.W.  is  the  Convent  of  San  Francisco  (PL  B,  2),  the 
largest  building  in  Santiago  after  the  cathedral.  It  dates  originally 
from  the  12th  cent.,  but  both  convent  and  church  were  wholly 
rebuilt  in  the  16-17th  centuries.  Above  the  church-door  is  a  statue 
of  St.  Francis,  by  Ferreiro.  In  the  gatehouse  of  the  convent  is  the 
tomb  of  Cotolay,  founder  of  the  convent  fl3th  cent.}.  The  cloisters, 
dating  mainly  from  1613,  incorporate  a  few  fragments  of  the  orig- 
inal structure. 

The  Colegio  Fonseca  fPl.  B,  3,  4),  to  the  S.  of  the  Plaza  de  Al- 
fonso Xn.,  was  erected  in  1544  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  medical 
faculty  of  the  university.  Its  most  Interesting  features  are  the  Re- 
naissance portal  by  Alava.  the  beautiful  patio,  and  the  artesonado 
ceiling  of  the  Sal6n  de  Actos  (groundfloor,  to  the  left). 

The  RuA  DBT.  Veclab  (PI.  B,  4),  with  arcades  on  the  groundfloor 
of  the  houses,  Is  the  chief  business-street  of  Santiago.  —  In  the 
RuA  NuBVA  fPl.  B,  C,  4),  which  runs  parallel  with  it,  are  the 
Theatre  (1841)  and  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  SalomS,  founded  by 
Archbp.  Galmirez  in  the  12th  cent.,  with  a  Romanesque  portal,  a 
Gothic  atrium,  and  a  16th  cent.  bell¥y.  —  Not  far  off  is  the  Uni- 
versity fPl.  0,  4"),  built  at  the  end  of  the  18th  cent,  by  JosS  Man- 
chado.  It  contains  good  scientific  collections  and  a  fair  library.  To 
the  N.  lies  the  Market  {Plaza  de  Ahastos,  PI.  C,  3),  which  should  be 
visited*  on  Thursday.  —  In  the  Alameda  (PI.  A,  B,  4,  6)  is  the 
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moHument  of  Admiral  Mendez  ^ufiez,  by  Juan  Sanmartin  y  Serna, 
erected  in  1885. 

Some  of  the  churches  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  also  deserve 
mention,  Santa  Susana  (PI.  A,  4),  dating  from  1105  and  situated 
in  the  so-called  Herradura,  commands  a  fine  view  to  the  E.  of  the 
cathedral,  the  town,  and  the  Pico  Sacro.  —  San  Lorenzo^  lying  in 
an  oak-grove,  IV4  M.  from  the  Barrio  de  San  Lorenzo  de  Afuera 
(PI.  A,  3),  dates  from  1216  and  is  now  the  private  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Medina  Torres.  Its  most  noticeable  features  are  the  Re- 
naissance altar  of  Carrara  marble,  the  fine  wood-carving  by  Martinez 
Montafies  (p.  lix),  and  the  handsome  monuments  of  the  Marquis 
and  Marchioness  of  Ayamonte  (d.  1525).  The  decorative  boxwood 
figures  of  the  cloisters  (monograms,  escutcheons,  crosses,  etc.) 
date  from  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  —  The  highly  inter- 
esting church  of  Santa  Maria  de  Sar  (P\.  D,  6),  in  the  Barrio  de  Sar 
de  Afuera,  of  the  12th  cent.,»has  a  partly  preserved  cloister,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  the-  work  of  Maestro  Mateo. 

The  environs  of  the  town  are  very  picturesque.  Excursions 
may  be  made  to  the  Monte  Pedroso  (2410  ft.),  Monte  Altamira^  Pico 
fiacro  (2250  ft.),  and  Monte  Santa  Marinttj  all  affording  good  views. 
Some  kind  of  a  guide  is  necessary. 
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a.  The  W.  Quarters  of  the  City,  576.  —  b.  The  E.  Quarters 
of  the  City.  The  S.  Bank  of  the.  Douro,  580.  —  c.  West- 
ern EnviroBd  of  Oporto , .  582.  -y-  From  Oporto  to  Povoa 
de  Varzim,  583. 
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I.  Practical  Hints. 

The  introductory  remarks  on  Spain  apply  in  the  main  to  Portugal 
also.  The  arrangements  of  the  Railwats  are  similar,  except  that 
the  first-class  carriages  are  still  le^s  satisfactory,  while  on  the  branch 
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lines  there  are  no  reserved  compartments  for  ladies  or  non-smokers. 
On  the  other  hand,  order  and  punctuality  are  better  observed.  For 
railway-time,  see  p.  ii ;  for  time-tables,  see  p.  xv. 

The  Post  Ofpicb  (Correio)  is  modelled  more  on  that  of  the  otber 
European  nations;  and  in  the  larger  towns  letter-boxes  (caixaa)  may 
be  found  at  the  street-corners,  l^e  postal  rate  for  letters  (cartcu) 
within  Portugal  and  Spain  is  25  rs. ,  for  foreign  countries  (pttra  o 
esttangdro)  50  rs.;  post-cards  (hUhete  postal)  10  and  20  rs. , 

Lisbon ,  Gintra,  Bussaco ,  and  Oporto  possess  excellent  Hotei.s« 
some  of  them  fitted  up  with  great  luxury.  The  tariff  is  usually  from 
1500  to  3000  rs.  per  day ,  but  the  first  breakfast  and  table-wine  are 
often  extra.  The  dejeuner  (almo^o)  is  served  during  the  whole 
forenoon ,  dinner  (jantarj  generally  at  6  or  6.30  p.  m.  Tea  (chd)  or 
coffee  is  included  in  each  meal  without  extra  charge.  The  gmailer 
houses  patronized  by  Portuguese  and  Brazilians  in  the  larger  towns 
resemble  the  Casas  de  Huespedes  of  Spain ;  the  stranger  will  gener- 
ally find  in  them  a  want  of  order  and  cleanliness,  while  the  cuisine 
is  often  miserable  and  the  beds  are  hard  as  boards.  The  inns  (Hot-' 
pedartas)  in  the  smaller  towns  and  in  the  couiltry  can  seldom  satisfy 
even  the  most  modest  demands,  but  their  charges  are  correspond- 
ingly low  (average  rate  1000  rs.  per  day,  including  wine).  When 
attendance  is  not  charged  in  the  bill,  it  is  customary  to  give  gra- 
tuities of  about  200  rs.  in  the  larger  hotels  or  100-150  rs.  in  the 
country.    Hotel  omnibuses  are  unknown. 

The  PoBTUGUEes  Language  makes  a  somewhat  unpleasant  im- 
pression on  the  Tisitor  from  Spain  on  account  of  the  comparative 
dulness  of  its  tone  and  the  numerous  sibilant  and  nasal  sounds.  A 
knowledge  of  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  a  short  visit  Englisli, 
French,  German,  and  Spanish  are  often  spoken  at  the  larger  hotels, 
and  French  will  usually  do  at  a  pinch  in  the  towns  generally.  The 
stranger  may  find  Spanish  of  service  in  the  country ,  but  the  Portu- 
guese answer  will  seldom  be  understood.  Those  who  make  a  stay  of 
any  length  should  therefore  try  to  familiarize  themselves  witb  the 
most  current  phrases.t 

The  GuBBENCY  of  the  country  has  been  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
state  since  the  national  bankruptcy  of  1892.  Gold  has  wholly  dis- 
appeared from  circulation,  and  even  the  silver  coins  (50,  100,  200, 
and  500  re'is)  are  seldom  met  with.  The  usual  circulating  medium 
is  paper  money,  in  the  form  of  notes  for  50,  100,  600,  1000,  2500, 

+  The  Pbonunciation  usually  gives  the  foreigner  a  good  deal  of  dif- 
iiculty.  The  Spanish  II  and  n  (p.  xli)  are  represented  by  Jh  and  nA,  while 
a  is  pronounced  much  as  in  English.  In  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  a 
word  $  generally  sounds  like  eh 5  J  sounds  like  the  French  j  in  jour,  ch 
as  m  church,  f  like  ss.  The  til  (tilde) ^  or  nasal  accent  ('*'),  over  a 
vowel  has  the  same  effect  aa  the  addition  of  n  in  French  (a  =  French 
fnii  '{}  *^  ***®  c*se  where  two  vowels  occur  together  the  nasal  sound 
liirl^T"*  ,  second  (ao  =  aon,  ffe  =  oen).  Of  the  other  vowel  sounds  ei  is 
like  a  in  fate,  em  like  the  Fretich  ain. 
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5000,  10,000,  and  20,000r8.  Theie  are  also  copper  coins  of  10  &ii4 
20  M.  — -  At  the  present  rate  of  exchiuige  200  re'is  are  the  equU 
yalent  of  a  Spanish  peseta  (comp*  the  money-tahle  before  the  title 
page).  A  soYoreign  is  worth  ubont  5  milreis*  A  sum  of  2000  rs.  is 
named  tostclo  (pi.  tostSes)^  1000  rs.  tun  milrtiSy  1000  milreis  um  cotito. 

The  Sights  of  Lisbon,  Oporto,  Ooimbra,  and  other  large  cities 
are  generally  shown  only  at  certain  fixed  honrs,  and  access  at  other 
times  is,  as  a  rule,  flatly  refused.  In  smaller  places,  like  Akoba^a, 
Batalha,  and  Thomar,  the  monuments  of  art  are  generally  accessible 
all  dAy  long.  A  single  traveller  pays  a  fee  of  80-300  rs.,  parties 
more  in  proportion. 

PiiAN  OF  TouB,  see  p.  %iiu  Those  who  leave  Portugal  by  sea 
must  show  a  passport  or  some  other  satisfactory  credentials. 

The  best  Tba yelling  Seasogn  is  April  and  the  beginning  of 
May ;  it  is  only  in  these  days  of  spring  that  the  whole  country  is 
equally  attractive.  In  summer  the  vegetation  of  S.  and  Central 
Portugal  Is  scorched  and  browned  by  the  perpetual  blaze  of  the 
sun ,  while  in  winter  and  early  spring  there  is  too  much  rain ,  es- 
pecially in  the  N.  The  rainfall  diminishes  as  we  proceed  from  the 
coast  inland  (Mafra  44  in.  annually,  Lisbon  26  in.)  and  still  more 
as  we  proceed  from  N.  to  S.  (Oporto  52  in.,  Ooimbra  35  in.,  Lagos 
20  in.).  Snow,  here  called  chuva  de  ncu€  (^snow^rain')  or,  more 
familiarly,  c/wtva  branca  (* white  rain'),  falls  almost  nowhere  except 
in  the  extreme  N.  and  on  the  mountains.  Frost  occurs  only  in 
clear  weather ,  when  the  wind  blows  from  Spaiu  (minimum  tem- 
perature of  Lisbon  29®  Fahr.,  of  the  high-lying  Guarda  20°  Fahr.). 
Invalids  may  ftnd  the  prevalent  sea-winds,  generally  from  the  N.W. 
and  W!,  a  little  trying  in  winter,  but  in  summer  they  temper  most 
agreeably  the  sultry  heat  of  the  coast  (maximum  temperature  at 
Lisbon  102°  Fahr.,  annual  mean  60°).  —  In  May,  June,  and  autumn 
the  forest-girdled  mountain-resorts ,  such  as  Cintra  and  Bussaco, 
afford  pleasant  quarters,  while  in  summer  the  favourite  resorts  are 
the  sea-bathing  places  of  Estoril,  Cascaes,  Ericeira,  Nazareth, 
Mattosinhos,  Granja,  and  Espinho. 

II.  History  and  Ctoography. 

Els  aqui,  quasi  came  da  cabega 
De  Enropa  toda,  o  reino  Lusitano; 
OndQ  a  terra  se  acaba,  e  o  mar  comega, 
£  onde  Phebo  repousa  no  Oceano. 

See,  the  head-crowning  coronet  is  she, 
Of  general  Europe,  Lusitania's  reign, 
Where  endeth  land  and  where  beginneth  sea, 
And  Phcebus  sinks  to  rest  upon  the  main. 
Camoens,  Lutiadt  III.  20  (translation  of  8iv  R.  F.  burton). 

The  kingdom  of  Portugal  has  an  area  of  34,506  sq.  M.  and  at  the 
close  of  1890  contained  4,660,000  inhab.,  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
Roman  Catholics  and  about  three-fourths  illiterate.  The  'Adjacentes' 
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M&deiia  and  the  Aaores  bave  an  irea  of  1237  sq.M.  and  a  population 
of  890,000  Bonis,  while  the  important  Pdrtnguese  colonies  in  Africa 
and  the  E.  Indies  (Din,  Daman,  and  Goa)  are  abont  772,000  sq.  M. 
in  ''extent  The  national  colonrt  are  bine  and  white.  On  a  peace- 
footing  the  atmy  consists  of  25,000  men.  In  1804  the  navy  con- 
sisted of  47  yessels,  the  commercial  fleet  of  442  sailing  vessels  and 
44  steamers. 

In  antiqnity  the  country  belonged  to  the  Roman  province  of  Lusi- 
tania.   At  a  later  date  it  was  overmn  by  the  Germanic  tribes  of  the 
Vandals,  Alans ,  Suevi ,  and  Visigoths.    In  the  8th  cent,  the  Moors 
invaded  the  district.   Ferdinand  I.  of  Castile  conquered  the  N.  part 
of  the  country  about  the  middle  of  the  11th  century.    In  1096  his 
successor  granted  the  ^Countship  of  Portugal'  as  a  hereditary  flef  to 
Count  Henry  of  Burgundy  f  who  had  proffered  his  services  against 
the  Moors ;  and  Henry's  son ,  Affonso  I, ,  assumed  the  regal  title  in 
1139.   The  new  kingdom  early  entered  into  intimate  relations  with 
England ,  especially  in  the  reign  of  Affonso  IV.  (1325-57 ;  comp. 
p.  519).    In  1383  the  male  line  of  this  house  died  out,  and  the 
Estates,  in  order  to  avoid  a  reunion  with  Castile,  elected  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Knights  of  Aviz,  a  natural  son  of  the  last  ruler ,  as 
king,  with  the  title  of  John  I,    This  sovereign  married  Philippa, 
daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  concluded  the  important  Treaty  of 
Windsor  with  England  (1386).  He  was  also  the  first  foreign  monarch 
to  receive  the  Order  of  the  Garter  (1400).    With  him  begins  the 
heroic  age  of  Portuguese  history.  After  successful  wars  with  Castile 
and  the  Moors,   Ptbict  Henry  the  Navigator  (p.  558)  aroused  th.e 
public  interest  in  voyages  of  discovery.    Madeira  was  occupied  in 
1420,  and  the  coast  of  Guinea  was  explored  a  little  later.  Bartholo- 
meu  Diaz  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1486,  and  in  1498 
Ya^ico  da  Qama  discovered  the'  sea-route  to  India.  Brazil  was  taken 
possession  of  by  Pedro  Alvares  Cabral  about  1500.   In  1610  Affonso 
de  Albuquerque  made  Important  conquests  in  Hindostan  and  Indo- 
China.     The  reign  of  Emmanuel  I.  (1495-1521),   surnamed   'the 
Fortunate',  marks  the  zenith  of-  the  power  of  Portugal.    Art  also 
reached  its  highest  point  in  his  time  (comp.  p.  536). 

The  illegitimate  Burgundian  line  also  became  extinct  in  1580, 
and  Portugal  was  incorporated  with  Castile,  with  which  It  had  to 
share  the  results  of  the  unfortunate  struggle  with  the  Low  Countries. 
In  1640,  however,  the  people  placed  the  Duke  of  Braganza  on  the 
throne ,  as  John  IV,  The  new  dynasty  succeeded  in  maintaining 
the  independence  of  Portugal  against  Spain,  but  the  old  glory  was 
gone.  The  spendthrift  policy  of  John  V.  (1706-60)  impoverished 
the  country  In  spite  of  the  gold  and  diamond  mines  of  Brazil.  The 
famous  Methuen  Treaty  (1703),  though  doubtless  going  far  to 
assure  the  independent  existence  of  Portugal,  practically  made  it  a 
commercial  satellite  of  England.  During  the  Napoleonic  period 
i'ortugal  united  vith  Great  Britain  in  fighting  for  the  Independence 
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of  Spaing  and  it.  was  the  la^fie.  of  the  military  operations  by  which 
the  French  were  finally  expelled  from  the  Peninsula.  After  a  long 
series  of  contests  between  the  Miguelites  and  the  Liberals,  Portugal 
entered  on  a  new  era  of  comparative  prosperity  about  the  middle  of 
,the  19th  cent.}  but  its  recent  financial  difficulties  have  cast  a 
lieavy  shadow  on  its  fair  prospects. 

There  seems  at  first  sight  no  adequate  reason  why  Portugal  alone 
of  all  the  once  independent  kingdoms  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula 
shpuld  have .  succeeded  in  avoiding  incorporation  with  the  great 
Gastilian-Aragonese  monarchy.  Like  Spain,  Portugal  consists 
mainly  o£  extensive  plateaus,  intersected  by  mountains  and  re- 
sembling in  character  the  plateau  of  Castile  or  thje  great  pastures 
of  Estremadura.  Its  mountains  are  continuations  of  the  Spanish 
sierras.  The  Mountain  Terraee  of  N.  Portugal  U  connected  directly 
with  the  Galiclan  hills,  which,  are  outliers  of  the  Cantabrian  range 
(p.  2}^  the  mountain  -  range  separating  Leon  from  Castile  is  pro- 
longed to  the  ocean  by  the  Serra  da  Estrella  (6540  ft.)j  or  ^Bange  of 
the  Star\  the.  MontejuntOy  and  the  Serra  da  Cintra;  the  mountains 
of  Algarve  form  the  last  link  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  The  only  natural 
frontier  is  formed  by  such  short  ranges  as  the  Serra  do  Qerex  on  the 
N..  and  the  Serra  de  SSo  Mamede  on  the  S. ;  the  rest  of  the  boundary 
between  Spain  and  Portugal  is  "wholly  unprotected ,  and  generally 
follows  the  coursje  of  streams  such  as  the  Minho^  the  Dowto^  the 
Agueda^  and  the  TorrOea^  the  Eljas^  the  TaguSj  and  the  Sever/ the 
Guadiana  and  the  Chan^a, 

The  great  central  rivers  of  Spain,  the  Douro,  the  Tagus,  and  the 
Guadiana ,  all ,  three  of  which .  flow  through  Portugal  to  the  ocean 
and  would  seem  to  bind  iUe  two  countries  by  indissoluble  bonds, 
are  nowhere  navigable  beyond  the  Portuguese  frontier.:  The  first 
does  not  become  a  real  artery  of  traffic  till  below  the  dreaded  rapids 
of  CachSo  at  Torre  de  Moncorvo,  while  in  the  same  way  the  com- 
mercial usefulness,  of  the  Tagu^  and  the  Guadiana  begins  respectively 
below  the  rapids  of  Portas  de  Bdddo  (Villa  Velha  de  R6dSo)  and 
Puh  do  JMo  ('wolfs  leap';  Mertola).  While  the  Spanish  coast 
rivers  are  nothing  but  dry  ramblas  (p.  xxxviii)  during  ar  great  part  of 
the  year,  Portugal .  possesses .  a  number  of  small  rivers  ^  which  are 
always  full  of  water  and  are  in  some  «ases  navigable;  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  Lima,  CavadOy  and  Tdmega  in  Minho ;  the 
Vougaj  Mondego,  and^^erc  in  Beira^  theSado  and  Jlftra  in  Alemtejo. 
This  important  advantage  Portugal  «wes  to  the  moisture  pro- 
duced by  the  prapinqutty  of  the  ocean.  To  Spain,  most  of  which 
faces  the  Medit^ranean ,  it  stands  in  much  the  same  relation  as 
Norway  to  Sweden  .or  Holland  to  Germany.  As  the  mountainous 
plateaus  of  Minho ,  Estremadura ,  and  Alemtejo  have  an  average 
elevation  of  600-1000  ft.  abave  thj&  sea,  Portugal,  indeed ,^  «an 
hardly  be  described  by  the  word  'lowlands*;  but  in  comparison  with 
the  double  or  treble  height  of  the  gres^t  central  plateau  of  Spain, 
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and  in  consideration  of  its  slope  towards  tho  6cean  and  its  nn- 
metons  liarbourS)  it  has  the  character  of  a  lowiand  eonntry  to  a  lim- 
ited degree.  Its  far-'western  situation  also  tends  to  promote  Toyages 
of  discovery  and  commerce  with  Transatlantic  peoples. 

No  country  has  more  nataral  variety  than  Portugal,  none  offers 
a  richer  series  of  changing  pictures.  On  the  coast  we  are  impressed 
by  the  far-projecting  promontories  (cahoi)  of  naked  roftk  and  by  the 
ragged  outlines  of  the  islands.  The  lezirias  of  the  Tagus  and  the 
lagoons  of  Aveiro  recall  the  marshes  of  Holland;  the  huge  dunes, 
which  threaten  to  bury  the  W.  coast  under  sand,  resemble  the 
'I^ndes'  of  S.  France  or  the  *Nehrungen'  of  E.  Prussia.  The  moun- 
tains of  N.  Portugal  and  the  Serra  da  Estrella  attain  an  almost  Alpine 
altitude ;  the  rich  wine-district  of  the  Douro,  with  its  terraces  toil- 
somely wrung  from  the  clayey  soil,  reproduces  the  rocky  slopes  of 
the  Rhine.  The  district  of  Entredouro  e  Minho  skirts  the  ocean  like 
a  great  garden.  The  beautiful  valley  of  the  Tagus  near  Abrantes 
recalls  the  Elbe  at  Dresden.  Lisbon  vies  in  beauty  of  position  with 
Naples.  Ooimbra,  the  Portuguese  Athens,  gazes  down  on  tKd  banks 
of  the  Mondego,  famous  in  history  and  song.  Oporto  sits  in  majesty 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Douro. 

In  Yboetation  Portugal  is  the  most  peculiar  and  the  richest 
land  in  Europe,  and  this  vegetation  is  not  divided  into  zones,  as 
in  Andalusia,  but  spreads  its  varied  garb  over  the  ^hole  surface. 
8id^  by  side  grow  the  agave  or  century  plant  and  the  opuntia  of 
Mexico,  the  pine  of  the  N.  and  the  eucalyptus  of  Australia,  the 
oamelia-tree  of  Japan  and  the  maple,  the  juniper*  and  Che  *Portu- 
guese'  cypress  (Cupressut  glauca  or  iMsitanicu)  from  the  mountains 
of  Goa.  Cork-trees,  evergreen  oaks,  palms,  poplars,  limes,  magno- 
lias, and  arauoarias  all  flourish  alike  under  the  rays  of  a  tropical 
sun,  t^npered  by  t*ie  cool  breath  of  the- sea.  A  Stroll  througli  the 
garden  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Oporto  or  through  the  Villa  Mon- 
serrate  at  Cintra  reveals  the  charms  of  almost  all  the  vegetable  zones 
of  the  globe. 

Perhi^s  <iie  native  flora,  from  the  rhododendrons  of  the  G  erez  Mts. 
to  the  cistus-moors  of  Alemtejo,  is  still  more  interesting  than  the 
exotic  vegetation  of  the  garden.  If  possible ,  thd  traveller  sbould 
visit  Portugal  in  late  spring,  when  the  meadows  both  in  the  valleys 
and  on  the  mountainis  unfold  their  full  luxuriance,  when  tbe  oat 
halms  stand  6  ft.  high  before  the  formation  of  the  ears,  and  when 
the  sides  of  the  railway-embankments  are  covered  with  sedum  (stone- 
crop),  honeysuckle ,  and  wild  roses.  In  the  ditches  blossoms  the 
water-lily  CiVympfttf^fl  iUba),  on  their  edges  the  beautiful  lady's  thistle 
(Gfurduus  marianiusj  and  foxglove  {Digitalis  purpxA'ea). 

Among  the  most  characteristic  and  singular  features  are  the  huge 
moora  of  cistus  (ehapnecm),  which  will  not  be  entirely  novel  to  the 
vlaitoof  ftom  Spain.  Seen  ftom  i  distance,  they  look  like  a  dark 
ocean,  in  the  leafy  waves  of  which  the  errant  traveller  might  be  sub- 
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meneged  as  amid  the  flower-prairies  of  Mexico.  In  the  more  high- 
lyiBg  moors  the  characieristie  variety  is  the  gTim-oUiua(Ci$tus  Utdanii' 
ferus),  which  expels  all  other  yegetation .  and  forms  the  regular 
brushwood  (matto)  of  Portugal.  The  shrubs  are  4V2^6  ft.  high  and 
grow  extraordinarily  close  to  one  another;  when  dry,  they  are  used 
as  fuel  and  for  charcoal-burning*  The  dark ,  highly  polished,  and 
evergreen  leaves  are  shaped  like  those  of  the  oleander.  The  large 
white  flowers,  each  consisting  of  five  petals  272"3  inches  long,  with 
a  spot  of  dark-purple  at  their  lower  ends,  ue  wonderfully  beautiful. 
From  both  buds  and  leaves  oozes  a  sweet-smelling  gum,  with  which 
the  walker  soon  finds  himself  covered.  In  the  lower  parts  of  Alem- 
tejo  these  cistus-wilderuesses  are  replaced  by  vast  tracts  of  the  most 
varied  heaths,  such  as  the  Erica  australi&  and  Erica  umbdlata  with 
their  beautiful  red  blossoms,  and  of  the  yellow -flowering  cistus 
(C.  helimifoUus,  laeiantkm,  libanoiit)*  In  the  blossoming  season 
(April)  these  tracts,  along  with  the  rosemary,  myrtle,  and  handsome 
bulbous  plants  hke  the  Asphodebis  ramosus,  suggest  the  brilliant 
carpet-beds  of  some  Titanic  garden. 

Agbiovltubb  and  FauiT  Gkowikg  are  naturally  very  prominent 
in  a  country  favoured  by  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Portugal.  Wheat, 
maize  (milho  grotso),  millet  (Panicutn  miiiaceimij,  rye,  lupin,  oats,  and 
beans  are  cultivated  throughout  the  whole  country.  There  is  scarcely 
a  tree  that  does  not  produce  some  edible  Aruit,  from  the  sweet  oak 
(p.  277;  Port,  uzinkdra)  and  the  carob-tree  (Ceratonia  siliqua;  Port. 
alfarrohtira)  up  to  the  olive,  the  vine,  the  orange,  and  the  fig.  The 
charming  variety  of  oranges  known  as  'mands^ns'  are  highly  prized. 
The  figs  are  brought  to  premature  ripeness  by  the  ancient  process 
called  *caprification'  and  have  a  wonderfully  delicate  flavour. 

The  Sri  is  not  behind  the  land  in  fruitfulness.  No  fish-market 
in  the  world  is  richer  than  that  of  Lisbon.  The  tunny-fishing  is  an 
important  branch  of  industry  in  Algarve.  The  salt,  procured  in  the 
great  saJt-pans  (maririhaaj  of  Setubal,  Avelro,  and  the  Tagus  (near 
Lisbon),  is  among  the  best  in  Europe. 

Certain  parts  of  Portugal  show  a  high  degtee  of  Cultivation. 
Such  are  the  province  of  Minho ,  the  districts  round  Lisbon  and 
Setubal,  the  vine-dad  slopes  of  Estremadura  and  the  Douro,  and  the 
hilly  plateau  of  Algarve,  with  its  luxuriant  N.  African  vegetation. 
The  greater  part  of  the  country,  however,  is  very  poorly  cultivated. 
Most  of  Alemtejo,  which  once  rivalled  Sicily  as  a  granary  of  Rome, 
has  been  allowed  to  fall  out  of  cultivation  and  now  forms  an  im- 
mense pasture  for  sheep  and  pigs.  The  traveller  may  journey  here 
for  hours  without  seeing  a  village,  a  house,  a  hut  (palhota),  or  even 
a  man.  The  few  oases  of  tillage,  such  as  Elvas,  Evbra,  and  Beja, 
serve  but  to  heighten  the  general  effect.  In  summer  the  shepherds 
migrate  to  the  Serra  da  Estrella,  where  their  savage  dogs  protect  the 
flocks  from  the  wolves.  It  is  then  that  they  prepare  their  excellent 
little. cheeses  (queijinhos)  or  the  sweet  requeijao.    The  wool  is  used 
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in  the  ftotories  of  Portalegre  and  OovilkA,  whicli  produce  the  lAaterUl 
for  the  long  brown  oeats  of  tiie  peuante,  called  Sttroffoga  Cloiky 
beoaase  itB* colour  resembles  that  of  the  plants  of  the  Sarigasso  Sea  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  — ^  The  famous  honey  of  Portugal  is  distilled 
from  the  beaths  of  Alemtejo. 

In  the  Imhabitakts,  originally  of  Iberian  and  Celtic  stock,  the 
mixture  of  races  is  still  very  perceptible.  In  the  S.  the  Motmsh 
type  preyailS)  while  the  peasants  of  the  N.  mountains  not  un- 
frequently  suggest  a  Germanic  element.  The  negroes  and  mulattoes 
^at  are  so  numefous  in  Lisbon  are  a  feature  due  to  the  extensive 
colonial  system  of  Portugal.  —  As  a  rule  the  Portuguese  are  modest 
and  <courteou8  in  their  bearing,  though  they  share  Uie  Spanish  love 
for  magniloquence  of  phrase.  They  are,  however,  more  humane  than 
the  Spaniard,  less  bigoted  in  religious  matters,  and  less  excitable 
and  unruly  in  the  politioal  field.  The  haughty  Spaniard  <>ften  treats 
the  Portuguese  a»  his  butt ,  making  him  the  comic  person  in  his 
comedies,  the  duped  simpleton  of  his  steles.  The  stranger^  however, 
will  fail  to  see  any  good  reason  for  this  attitude.  — -  Some  survivids 
df  the  picturesque  costumes  of  a  by  -  gone  age  are  still  preserved 
atnoTig^'  the  country-people,  such  as  the  rich  gold  ornaments  of  the 
peasaAt-women  of  Minho  and  the  valley  of  the  Douro.  The  ox- 
waggon  is  the  usual  vehicle!  of 'the  peasant,  often  driven  only  by  a 
boy  or  girl  with  a  long  staff.  The  yoke  is  formed  of  a  carved  and 
painted  board  named '  the  Gcmga*  The  eai-^itting  creaking  of  the 
wheels  is  supposed  to  frighten  off  wolves  and  demons ;  but  in  the 
towns  the  axles^have  to  be  kept  greased. 

The  oonparatiye  homaaity.  of  tho  Poii«gueae  ifl  e^ecially  noUeeabVe 
in  the  Bull  Fights,  wbl<;h  are  muqli  less  gory  tban  in  Spain.  As  there, 
tbe  drama  begins  with  th^  entree  of  the  gaily  dressed  bull-fighters.  The 
Cavalheiro  (Span.  Ptcacl'or),  dressed  in  th^  old  Portuguese  court^dress  with 
a  three-cornered  bat,  first  exhibits  the  paees  of  the  ancient  Spanish  man- 
age, then  begs  from  the  Pre$fdente  da  Praga  permission  to  begin  the  combat, 
and  finally  salutes  the  public  (as  cortezicu  do  cavalTmro).  The  procession 
then  leaves  the  ring,  and  the  cavalheiro  re^appears  alone,  mounted  on  a 
less  showy  steed.  At  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  the  bull,  the  horns  of  which 
are  guarded  by  leather  ^buttons\  is  allowed  to  enter  the  arena.  The  rider 
engages  him  with  a  long  lance  (farpa)^  while  the  Capinhat,  so  called 
from  the  capa  worn  over  the  shoulder,  and  rasembling  the  Spanish  BanderU- 
hrcs  m  their  dress,  tease  him.  with  their  g»ily*eoloured  eloakf  and  when 
necessary  protect  the  horse  and  rider.  After  the  cavalheiro  has  left  the 
ring,  the  capinhas  continue  the  combat  with  Shorier  lances  (hafidarilTtas). 
Sbmetimes  the  killing  of  the  bull  is  then  simulated  by  an  Mtpada  with  a 
wooden  sword;  When  the  bnH  is  somewhat  exhai^ted  comes  the  turn  of 
the  MosM  de  Pcircaday  men  with  round  hats  and  thickly-padded  leather 
breeches,  whose  function  it  is  to  face  the  bull,  and  leap  from  in  front 
between  his  horns.  Serlons  injuries  are  by  no  means  unknawai  in  this 
p«rt  of  the  sport.  Finally  the  bull  is  led  from  the  ring  by  tvjuned  otxen. 
■  The  most  characteristic  industry  of  Portugal,  inherited  from  the  Moors 
^^^stiil  practised  with  success  In  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  is  the  manufacture 
of i/5'«elain  Tiles  (azblejos  p.  xxxviJi),  With  which  the  walls  ot  houses, 
«aa  dven  of  ohufches,.  are  adorned  both  within  and  without.  At  first  these 
Sev1n^^?f  *"ed  iji  ribbon-like  patterns  similar  to  those  of  Granada  ajid 
While  «     li  ^  ;S^?S  ^^®  of  Renaissance  forms  was  developed  in  the  ICth  cent., 

e  m  tne  1T-I8th  cent,  regular  mosaic  pictures  came  into  vog^e. 
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54.   From  Badajoz  to  Lisbon  vii  Torre  das  Vargens 

and  Entroncamento. 

180  M.  Railway  (two  trains  daily)  in  11-12  hrs.  (fares  5570, 4480, 3210  r».)- 
liUggage  is  examined  and  money  may  be  changed  at  Elvas  (in  the  reverse 
direction  at  Badajoz,  p.  457).  ()ur  line  unites  with  that  from  Upper  Es- 
tremadarft  (B.  47;  carriages  changed)  at  Torr6  das  Varffetu  (p.  510),  and 
with  that  from  Oporto  and  Pampilhosa  (B.  61)  at  Entroncamento  (p.  511; 
carriages  changed).  —  There  is  a  railway-restaurant  at  Entroncamento,  and 
buffets  at  Elvcu,  Portaiegre,  Torre  das  Vargens^  and  Ahrantes, 

On  this  journey  every  traveller  will  be  struck  by  the  contrast  between 
the  dry  climate  of  the  central  Spanish  plateau  and  the  moist,  oceanic 
climate  of  Portugal.  This  is  perceptible  even  at  Elvas,  but  still  more  a9 
we  pass  from  the  highlands  of  Alemtejo  into  the  smiling  valley  of  the 
Tagus.  The  Tagus  forms  a  marshy  delta  in  its  lower  course  before  enter- 
ing the  spacious  Bay  of  Lisbon.  —  From  Abrantes  to  Praia  (p.  511)  the 
"best  views  are  to  the  right,  beyond  that  to  the  left. 

X  Badajoz,   see  p.  467.  —  The  train  runs  to  the  W.  over  the 

x^eeless  plain  of  the  Ouadiana  and  crosses  (41/2 M.)  the  frontier  hrook 

oKimaj  which  descends  from  the  Serra  de  8So  Mamede  to  the  N.W. 

ID1/2  M.  Elvas  (Hot,  Central;  Hot.  Elvense),  the  Balesh  of  the 
Moors  and  the  TcfpM  of  the  Spaniards,  is  a  town  of  10,500  inhab., 
finely  situated  on  a  mountain-side,  dominated  by  Fort  8anta  Lucia 
(1200  ft.)  on  the  S.  and  Fort  NossaSerihora  da  GraQa^seehelow^  on  the 
N.  Elvas  was  taken  from  the  Moors  by  Leon  in  1166,  and  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  1200  and  1226.  It  has  been  the  see  of  a  bishop  since  1570 
and  the  strongest  fortress  of  Portugal  since  1642.  The  Spaniards 
besieged  it  in  vain  in  1668  and  1711.  The  groves  of  olives  and 
oranges  show  that  we  have  left  behind  us  the  barren  plains  of 
Spanish  Estremadura.  —  The  ♦Aqubducto  da  Amobeiba,  begun 
in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cent,  and  completed  in  1622,  brings 
the  town  an  excellent  supply  of  water  from  a  point  about  4  M.  to 
the  W.;  part  of  it  has  four  tiers  of  arches,  120  ft.  high.  —  The  S6, 
or  cathedral,  founded  by  King  Emmanuel  I.  (1495-1521) ,  is  ap- 
proached by  a  lofty  flight  of  steps.  The  late-Gothic  interior  contains 
some  fine  stained  glass  and  an  Assumption  by  LourenQo  Orameira. 
In  the  chapter-room  are  some  paintings  by  Antonio  de  Sequdra,  a 
native  of  Elvas  (1768-1837).  —  The  church  of  the  former  Convenlo 
das  Freiras  de  8ao  Domingos  (founded  ca.  1560)  is  an  octagonal 
structure  with  rich  but  sadly  dilapidated  Renaissance  decoration. 

Traversing  the  Rua  de  Sao  Vicente  and  crossing  the  8eto,  we 
ascend  rapidly  to  the  N.  to  the  Forte  de  GBA9A  (1270  ft.),  also 
known  as  the  Forte  de  Lippe,  from  the  Gran  Conde  William  of 
Schaumburg'-Lippey  commander  of  the  Portuguese  army  in  1762-64. 
This  fort,  with  its  large  casemates,  is  the  real  citadel  of  Elvas; 
beneath  its  chapel  is  a  cistern ,  23  ft.  deep ,  fed  from  the  above- 
mentioned  aqueduct.  The  ramparts  command  a  fine  view  of  Alem- 
tejo with  the  Ossa  to  the  W.  and  the  Serra  de  SSo  Mamede  to  the 
N.;  Badajoz  and  Spanish  Estremadura  are  also  distinctly  visible. 

A  highroad  leads  to  the  H.E.  from  Elvas  to  (10  M.)  Oampo  Maior, 
famous  for  the  siege  by  Marshal  Mortier  in  1811  and  its  relief  by  Lord 
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Btt^fpri.    The  event  is  celebrated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his   spirited 
bUIad,  beginning  ^To  Gampo  Mftior  come,  he  had  quietly  sat  down^. 

The  train  ascends  to  the  N.W.,  under  Fort  Lippe  and  passing 
many  attractive  country-villas,  to  the  bleak  plateau  of  Aleoitejo. 
Granite  and  slate  alternate  here  as  in  Spanish  Estremadura;  th.e 
blocks  often  lie  one  above  another  as  in  dolmens,  surrounded  by 
scanty  patches  of  rye.  To  the  E.  the  eye  travels  far  over  Spain. 
Farther  on  appear  sweet-acorned  oaks  and  venerable  cork-trees.  — 
23  M.  Santa  EuUUia,  —  35  M.  Assumar,  the  Ad  Septem  Aras  of  the 
Romans,  Is  the  station  for  Arronchea  (970  ft.),  the  Roman  Plagiaria, 
a  once  important  Moorish  fortress,  2  M.  to  ike  E.,  which  played  a 
prominent  part  In  the  wars  between  Spain  and  Portugal.  Assumar 
is  about  390  ft.  above  Elvas.  To  the  N.  is  the  Serra  de  Portalegre^ 
with  the  Serra  de  Sdo  Mamede  beyond  it. 

41  M.  Portalegre,  the  station  for  the  provincial  capital  of  that 
name  (10,700  inhab.),  which  lies  1^/2  M.  to  the  S.,  at  the  foot  of  a 
hUl.  It  is  the  old  Roman  Amoea^  and  has  been  the  see  of  a  bishop 
since  1550. 

From  Portalegre  good  Roads  lead  to  the  K.  to  Castello  de  Vide  (p.  451) 
and  Mai'vao  (p.  461).  —  On  the  Sever  (p.  461),   about  6  M.  to  the  N.E 
lies  Aramenha^  the  ancient  Medobriga.    This  district  was  thickly  populated 
in  antiquity,   and  numerous  Roman  and  Celtic  objects  have  been  found 
here,  as  at  Arronehes  (see  above),  Lezenho,  and  other  places. 

The  train  descends  to  the  W.  into  the  valley  of  the  Seda.  — 
52  M.  Crato.  on  the  Ervedal,  2  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  railway,  was 
once  the  seat  of  the  Ordo  Priorado  de  Crato ,  a  powerful  order  of 
chivalry,  founded  in  1113  with  the  same  rules  as  the  Knights  of 
Malta.  Its  territory  was  60  M.  long  and  30  M.  wide.  The  Grand 
Prior  was  always  a  prince  of  the  royal  house;  and  in  1551  the  order 
was  absorbed  by  the  crown  (comp.  p.  561).  Nossa  Senhora  Ftor  da 
Rosa,  the  dilapidated  castle  of  the  order,  lies  about  1  M.  to  the  N. 
of  the  town  and  was  built  by  the  first  prior,  Frey  Alvaro  Oon^alvea 
Pereira,  father  of  the  celebrated  Nuno  Alvares  Pereira  (p.  555). 

From  Crato  a  Dilioemob  runs  to  the  K.  daily  to  AlpeUhSo,  Jfiza^  and 
Villa  Velha  de  R6dao  (p.  611). 

Farther  on  we  cross  the  Seda.  Com-flelds  alternate  with  tracts 
of  broom  and  cistus.  61  M.  Chan^a,  —  67  M.  Torre  das.  VaxgeaB 
(Buffet)  is  the  junction  of  the  line  from  Upper  Estremadura  (R.  47). 

We  now  reach  the  valley  of  the  S6r,  The  scenery  becomes  more 
attractive  and  the  flora  richer.  The  blossoms  of  the  cistus  and  the 
heaths  form  a  charming  picture  in  spring.  Near  (74  M.)  Ponte  de 
S6r  the  train  crosses  the  river.  Fig-trees,  aloes,  and  fields  of  rice 
begin  to  appear.  The  line  runs  to  the  N.W.  across  the  low  ridge 
separating  the  valley  of  the  S6r  from  that  of  the  Tagus.  Beyond 
(85  M.)  Bemposta^  the  first  station  in  Portuguese  Estremadura  ^  we 
follow  the  course  of  the  Torto.  The  heights  to  the  left  are  the  Cemas 
^  ^Q*^^^'  *  dreary  plateau  with  several  small  crater-like  lakes. 

93  M.  Abrantea  (Hoapedana,  primitive),  a  town  of  6400  inhab., 
18  picturesquely  situated  1 V4  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  station,  liigh  up 
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on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Tagus,  which  is  already  navigable  here  and 
crossed  by  a  long  iron  bridge.  The  most  interesting  buildings  are 
the  church  of  Sdo  Vicente  and  the  Castle  (view).  The  French  Gen. 
Marshal  Junot  receiyed  the  title  of  Due  de  Abrantes  in  recognition 
of  his  triumphant  march  firom  Salamanca  to  Lisbon  Yia  Abrantes* 
in  1807. 

From  Abbantbs  to  Guabda,  132  M.,  railway  (two  trains  daily)  in  8V4- 
9V4  hra.  (fares  4230,  3290,  2350  rs.).  This  line  traverses  a  very  pretty  country. 
—  The  train  crosses  the  Tagus  by  a  long  iron  bridge  and  then  ascends 
on  its  right  bank,  towards  the  E.,  traversing  many  'viaducts  and  solid 
embankmeni<).  To  the  right  of  (40  M.)  ViUa  Velha  de  RddSo  are  the  *  Porta* 
de  RddUo^  a  boiling  rapid  where  the  river  is  confined  between  two  walls 
of  rock,  only  150  ft.  apart.  —  The  train  now  quits  the  Tagus  and  ascends 
to  the  K.E.  50  M.  Samadas.  —  58M.  Castello  Branco  (1575  ft.),  the  chief 
town  of  a  district  (7500  inhab.)  and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  was  the  ancient 
Castraleucue  and  possesses  some  Roman  remains,  old  walls,  and  a  decayed 
castle.  Near  the  town  are  some  marble  quarries.  —  In  the  foreground, 
farther  on,  appears  the  Serra  Onardwiha  (4015  ft),  the  E.  spurs  of  which 
the  railway  intersects  beyond  (82  M.)  Voile  de  Ptatere$.  92  M.  Fuvddo^ 
on  the  N.  edge  of  the  mountains.  —  The  train  enters  the  fruitful  valley  of 
the  Zizere.  crosses  its  feeder  the  MeimSa^  and  then  the  main  stream  itself. 
103  m.  CovilhS  (2180  ft. ;  H6t.  Covilhanense)^  a  prosperous  town  of  10,800 inhab., 
finely  situated  on  the  8.E.  slope  of  the  granitic  Serra  da  EttreUa  (6540  ft.) 
and  commanded  by  an  old  castle.  It  has  several  cloth-factories.  —  We 
again  cross  the  Zezere  and  ascend  through  a  wild,  mountainous  district  to 
(132  M.)  Ouarda  (p.  573). 

Beyond  Abrantes  the  train  descends  along  the  S.  (left)  bank  of 
the  Tagus,  the  N.  bank  of  which  is  covered  with  olives.  —  95  M. 
TramagaL  We  run  through  pine-woods  and  between  hedges  of 
aloe,  then  over  tilled  ground  and  rice-flelds.  The  Tagus  is  crossed 
by  an  iron  •Bridge,  72  ft.  above  the  surface  of  the  water  and  having 
16  arches  of  98  ft.  span.  —  At  (102  M.)  Ptaia  we  have  a  fine  view 
of  the  town  of  Constancia  (65  ft?),  lying  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Tagus 
at  the  mouth  of  the  ZSzere  (see  above).  The  line  runs  just  above 
the  Tagus,  in  which,  near  the  right  bank,  lies  a  small  rocky  islet  with 
the  castle  of  Almourdl.  —  At  (104  M.)  Tancos  is  a  favourite  manoeuv- 
ring ground  for  the  Portuguese  troops. 

From  Tancos  or  Barquinha  (see  below)  a  visit  may  be  paid  to  the 
legendary  ruin  of  AImoor61.  This  castle,  founded  by  Oualdim  Paee  (p.  561) 
on  Roman  and  Moorish  foundations  in  1160,  consists  of  eleven  towers 
connected  with  one  another  and  dominated  by  the  Torre  de  Menagem 
(provision  tower).  The  gate  was  formerly  on  the  S.  side,  but  we  now 
enter  by  a  breach  in  the  N.  wall. 

At  (107  M.)  BarqaMka  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  expands  into  a 
wide  littoral  plain,  probably  at  one  time  an  arm  of  the  sea. 

109 V2  M.  Entroncamento  {*Rail,  Restaurant,  d^j.  500,  D.  600  rs., 

both  incl.  wine)  is  the  junction  of  the  line  from  Oporto.  Passengers 

for  Lisbon  change  carriages  here,  and  will  And  their  train  on  the 

other  side  of  the  station. 

From  Entroncamento  to  Coimbra^  Pampilboia,  and  Oporto^  see  B.  61. 

The  train  to  Lisbon  skirts  the  attractive  hill-district  of  Portu- 
guese Estremadura  (right),  generally  at  some  distance  from  the 
Tagus.  We  cross  several  streams,  the  lower  courses  of  which  have 
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been  canalized.  —  112  M.  Torres  Novas;  117*/2  M.  Matto  de  Mi- 
randa^ among  -woods  of  cork-trees.  To  the  left,  in  a  wine-growing 
district,  lies  the  small  town  of  OoUegd,  —  We  now  cross  the  Al- 
vUUa  (p.  630).  124  M.  VaUe  de  Figudra.  The  exuberantly  fertile 
■plain  is  celebrated  by  Camoens  in  the  *Lti8iads'  (IV.  23). 

129  M.  Santarem  (H6i.  da  Felicia)^  the  Roman  ScalabU  or  Prae- 
ndium  Julium ,  is  now  a  district-capital  with  9800  inhab. ,  finely 
situated  high  above  the  Tagus,  which  is  here  spanned  by  a  trellis- 
work  bridge  with  eight  openings  (view). 

Semtarem  derives  its  name  from  Santa  Ma  or  Irene^  whose  martyred 
body  floated  miraculously  to  this  spot  from  Thom&r  (p.  581),  down  the 
K&bSo,  Z^eere,  and  Tagus  (SOth  Oct.,  653).  As  the  key  of  the  Tagus,  the 
town  plays  an  important  role  in  Portuguese  history.  It  was  taken  from 
the  Moors,  after  a  series  of  hard-fought  contests,  by  Al/omo  VI.  of  O&stile 
in  1098  and  again  by  Affonso  Henriques  in  1147.  The  Almohades  under 
Ahu  Ycfkuh  YHsuf  made  a  desperate  eflbrt  to  retake  it  in  1184,  bat  the 
attempt  was  frustrated  by  the  Infante  Dom  Sancho^  and  the  caliph  bim- 
self  was  mortally  wounded.  In  1838  Santarem  was  vigorously  defended 
by  the  Miguelites.  Since  this  period  it  has  no  longer  been  maintained  aa  a 
fortress,  but  it  did  not  receive  a  municipal  charter  till  1870.  —  Prince 
Affonso,  the  only  son  of  John  II.,  was  drowned  here  in  the  Tagus,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  on  July  13th,  1491,  as  he  was  riding  to  meet  his  father; 
and  his  unlucky  fate  is  the  burden  of  several  Portuguese  national  sonp. 

Almost  nothing  now  remains  of  the  old  town- walls  or  of  the 
castle  of  AlcaQova.  —  The  most  interesting  buildings  are  the  church 
of  Santa  IrCa^  the  tutelar  of  the  town ;  the  late-Gothic  church  of  the 
Convenio  de  Ora^a^  with  fine  mural  tiles  of  the  18th  cent.,  the 
graceful  Renaissance  monument  of  the  Count  of  Ourem,  and  the 
tomb  of  Pedro  Alvares  Gabral  (d.  ca.  1526;  p.  604);  the  chuteh 
Do  Milagroy  in  an  early-Renaissance  style;  the  chapel  of  the  widely 
venerated  Santa  i^tfa,  with  a  picture  of  the  saint  by  Ignacio  Xavier 
(b.  at  Santarem  in  1724) ;  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  de  Marvilla, 
built  in  1244,  but  with  later  additions  by  King  Emmanuel ;  the  secu- 
larized church  of  San  Francisco,  dating  from  the  13th  cent.,  with  a 
crucifix  presented  by  John  I.  (to  the  left  of  the  entrance)  and  inter- 
esting cloisters.  —  The  old  church  of  Sdo  Jodo  do  Alpor&o,  with  a 
Moorish  minaret  (Alminar),  now  contains  an  Archaeological  Mu- 
seum. —  The  Priests'  Seminary  is  the  most  frequented  in  Portugal 
In  front  of  it  Pedro  Coelho  and  Alvaro  Gonzalez,  the  murderers  of 
Inez  de  Castro  (p.  671),  were  tortured  to  death  before  the  eyes 

of  Peter  I. 

The  village  of  Almeirim.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus.  to  the  S.W. 
of  Santarem,  was  long  one  or  the  royal  summer-residences  before  its  almost 
total  destruction  by  the  earthquake  of  1756.  The  ^Cardinal  King'  Henry 
abdicated  here  in  1580. 

The  trees  in  this  lower  plain  of  the  Tagus  all  bend  towards  the 
S.E.,  since  the  N.W.  wind  prevails  eleven  months  out  of  twelve.  On 
the  river  may  be  perceived  a  few  small  sailing  vessels,  which  can 
ascend  to  Santarem  with  the  flowing  tide.  The  flshing-boats  use 
the  Canal  (1848)  to  the  left  of  the  railway,  which  ends  at  Azam- 
bnja.  —  The  small  stations  of  (137  M.)  Sant'  Arma  and  (141  t/j  M.) 
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Ponte  de  Beguen/go  serve  the  wine-growing  district  to  the  N.W.,  of 
which  Cartaxo  is  the  focus.  The  pine-woods  of  (146  M.)  Azam- 
buja  provide  Lisbon  with  timber.  —  153  M.  Carregado  is  also  the 
station  for  Villa  Nova  da  Raiiiha. 

Fkom  Cabregado  to  Caldas  da  Rainha,  35  M.,  diligence  in  5  hrs.  — 
The  good  road  leaves  the  Tagus  valley  at  (21/2  M.)  the  village  of  Carregado 
and  ascends  to  theN.W.  to  the  fruitful  hill-district  of  Estremsidura,  with  its 
vines,  olives,  and  mulberries.  —  7^/2  M.  Alemquer,  the  Jerahrica  of  Strabo, 
was  rebuilt  by  the  Alans  in  418  under  the  name  of  AlanoJterkae  and  was 
wrested  from  the  Moors  in  1148,  along  with  Obidos  and  Torres  Vedras.  It 
is  now  a  town  of  4400  inhab.,  charmingly  situated  on  the  brook  of  its 
own  name  and  possessing  several  cloth  and  paper  mills.  On  the  height 
to  the  left  is  the  church  of  Varzea^  containing  the  tomb  of  DamiSo  de  Ooes 
(1501-71),  the  statesman,  historian,  and  friend  of  Erasmus,  who  fell  a 
victim  to  the  Inquisition.  To  the  right,  also  on  the  hill,  are  the  remains 
o^f  the  old  Castle  (13th  cent.).  To  the  W.  of  Alemquer  lies  the  old  convent 
of  Camota,  now  private  property,  with  twelve , marble  columns  captured 
at  Ceuta  in  1411.  —  At  the  highest  point  of  the  road  (ca.  330  ft.)  we  enjoy 
a  fine  retrospect  of  the  plain  of  the  Tagus.  We  then  descend,  generally 
following  the  new  Lisbon  aqueduct  (p.  530),  into  a  barren  region  over- 
grown with  cistus.  At  (10^2  M.)  Ota  the  road  begins  to  re-ascend.  To 
the  left  rises  the  MontejvrUo  (p.  551).  We  then  traverse  an  attractive  hilly 
district  to  the  N.W.,  with  views  extending  to  Gape  Carvoeiro  and  the 
Berlengas  (p.  551).  21  M.  Cereal;  2V/2  M.  Caml  de  Carreiros.  —  35  M. 
Caldas  da  Rainha^  see  p.  561. 

Farther  on  the  train  passes  the  old  town  of  Castanheira  and  the 
village  of  P0VO8,  with  the  ruins  of  a  palace  of  the  Counts  of  Castan- 
hetra  and  a  Moorish  chapel.  —  166  M.  Villa  Franca  de  Xira^  a  town 
with  4200  inhab.,  founded  by  the  French  In  the  reign  of  Affonso 
Henriques.  Henceforth  we  see  many  fenced-in  salt-pans  (maririhaa) 
on  the  bank  of  the  Tagus.  Farther  on  are  the  LeziHas^  a  marshy 
district  between  the  Tagns  and  the  Sorraia^  protected  by  embank- 
ments against  floods,  intersected  by  canals,  and  bearing  large  crops 
of  grain.  —  159  M.  Alhandra^  the  birthplace  of  Affonso  de  Albu- 
querque (p.  504),  with  a  church  (on  a  hill  to  the  left),  which  is  much 
visited  on  the  Festival  of  St.  John.  Near  Alhandra  are  the  grazing 
grounds  of  the  bulls  bred  for  the  ring.  The  Forte  de  8do  Vicente, 
on  a  hill  to  the  left,  once  formed  the  extremity  of  the  famous  Lines 
of  Torres  Vedras  (p.  551). 

Below  Alhandra  the  Tagus  forms  three  islands,  the  Mouchaos 
d' Alhandra^  de  Lombo  do  Tejo,  and  da  Povoa,  and  gradually  widens 
into  the  *  Bay  of  Lisbon^  an  expanse  of  salt-water,  18  M.  long  and 
2 Vr8  M.  broad  (comp.  the  Map  at  p.  539). — To  the  N.W.  of  (162  M.) 
Alverca  lies  the  battlefield  of  Alfarrobeira,  where  Peter,  Duke  of 
Coimbra  (p.  558),  was  defeated  and  slain  in  1449  by  his  nephew, 
Aflfonso  V.  —  165  M.  Povoa ;  170  M.  Sacavem,  attractively  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  descending  from  the  valley 
of  Unhos.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  bay  lie  Alcochete  and  Aldea  Oallega. 
The  scenery  increases  in  beauty.  172  M.  Olivaea;  174  M.  Bra^o 
de  Prata,  with  the  warehouses  of  the  Lisbon  merchants. 

The  main  line,  from  which  a  branch*  here  diverges  for  the  E. 
Station  (^Esta^o  Caes  dos  Soldados;  see  p.  514),  now  turns  inland 
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WA  crosses  the  Chelkis  (p.  519),  «id  sweeps  round  LUhoa  Orimlal 
p.  518).  —  178  M.  Campolide,  in  the  valley  of  the  Alcantara,  is 
the  junction  of  the  railways  to  Cintra  (R.  66  d)  and  Mafra-Leiria 
(B.  59).  To  the  right  we  have  a  good  view  of, the  old  aqueduct  of 
Lisbon  (p.  525).  —  We  penetrate  a  tunnel  IV2  M.  long  (5-6  min.) 
and  then  descend  to  the  S.E.  to  the  Central  Station  of  — 
180  M.  Lisbon  (see  below). 

55.  Lisbon.^ 

Bailway  Stationi.  1.  EstofSo  Central  (PI.  F,  8:  no  restaurant)  or 
JAsboa  Roe<o,  Rma  do  Principe,  a  little  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Rocio,  for  the 
lines  to  Spanish  Estremadura  (BR.  54.  47),  Pampilhosa  and  Oporto  (R.  61), 
Cintra  (R.  56  d),  and  Mafra  and  Leiria  (R.  59).  The  departure-platform  is 
on  the  third  floor  O^ft  10  rs  ).  Luggage  is  examined  on  arrival  by  the 
officers  of  the  octroi  (consumo).  A  porter  (mofo;  100  rs.)  looks  after  the 
laggage  and  secures  a  cab  (trem;  fare  for  1-2  pers.  with  luggage  400  rs., 
3-4  pers.  500 rs.;  comp.  p.  515;  a  distinct  bargain  should  at  once  be  made). 
The  tramway  (p.  516;  No.  1)  may  be  used  by  travellers  -without  luggage 
proceeding  to  the  Hdtel  Central.  —  2.  Esta^ao  de  Santa  Apolonia  (PI.  I,  4) 
or  Lisboa  Caet  dos  Soldado*,  a  secondary  station  for  the  lines  to  Spanish 
Estremadura  (RR.  54,  47)  and  Oporto  (R.  61),  of  little  significance  to 
tourists.  —  3.  EttacSo  Goes  do  Sodre  (PI.  D,  5)  and  (4)  Bitagao  Santos 
(PI.  C,  D,  4),  for  the  line  to  Estorti  and  Cascaes  (R.  56c).  —  5.  EstagSo  do 
£arreirOy  on  the  S.  side  of  the  bay,  for  the  trains  to  Palmella,  Setubal, 
Evbra,  Algarve,  and  other  places  in  S.  Portugal.  The  ferry  starts  from 
the  Praca  do  Commercio  (PI.  F,  5;  comp.  p.  516)  —  Ofjiee  of  tha  Infer' 
national' Sieving  Carrioffe  Co.  (Companhia  Internacional  dos  Wagons*tiits 
do  Grandes  Espressos  Europeus),  Rua  do  Principe. 

Arrival  by  Sea.  Most  of  the  large  sea-going  steamers  (p.  516)  anchor 
in  the  Tagus  considerably  below  the  town,  and  passengers  are  landed  by 
small  boat  (bote).  There  is  no  tarifif  for  the  boatmen,  who  usually  demand 
1  milreis  to  land  a  single  traveller  and  his  baggage;  it  is  therefore 
desirable  for  several  passengers  to  club  together  and  agree  upon  a  rate 
of  about  500  rs.  per  head.  If  the  ship  is  crowded,  better  terms  may  be 
obtained  by  waiting  until  the  first  rush  is  over.  It  should  be  distinctly 
understood  that  the  fare  includes  the  transport  of  luggage  to  the  custom- 
house (p.  520)  and  the  hotel,  otherwise  the  traveller  will  have  to  hire 
other  porters  or  a  cab  on  landing.  The  custom-house  is  open  till  sunset ; 
h'avellers  arriving  in  the  evening  must  remain  on  board  till  the  next 
morning.  —  If  the  steamer  hails  from  a  port  suspected  of  yellow  fever 
(febre  amarella)  or  cholera  (porto  inficionado  ou  suspecto),  passengers  are 
quarantined  in  the  Lazareto  (p.  540),  where  there  is  a  fixed  tariff  for  board, 
lodging,  and  so  on.  —  For  the  Permit  necessary  in  leaving  Lisbon  by 
sea,  see  p.  503. 

Hoteds  (comp.  p.  502;  a  bargain  should  be  struck  at  once).  ^Avknida 
Palace  (PI.  a,  F  3;  formerly  Intemationdl)^  Rua  do  Principe,  comer  of 
the  Avenida  da  Liberdade,  conveniently    situated  close   to  the   Central 

+  The  Praca  de  Dom  Pedro  or  Rocfo  (Pl-.F,  4;  p.  521)   is  the  chief 
centre  of  traffic.    A  knowledge  of  the  following  expressions  will  be  found 
useful:  (dameda^  avenida,  pasgeio,  promenade;  alto,  altinho^  hill;  azinkagu, 
footpath;  beco.^  blind  alley;  boqveirao,  narrow  street  leading  to  the  Tagus ; 
caes^  quay;  calgada,  calgadinha,  steep  street;   eampo,  square;  carreirtL,  car- 
reirinha,  road;  escadinha,  staircase;  estrada,  highroad;  Juncfao^  connecting 
passage;   largo,   small  square;  pdteo,  court;  praga,  square;   rua.,  street; 
A^"^'"'  cross-street;  cereal,  walled  enclosure  of  a  convent  or  the  like; 
of/SJ'  ^Y^-land  (Span.  Tmerta) ;  Jardim,  pleasure-garden ;  pomar,  orchard  1 
KMden    to ^*"'^'   ^*^^®"  °^  *  ^*"*  ^^  country-house;  quintal,   vegetable 
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Sifttion,  with  lift,  well  fitted  up  and  charges  to  correspond  (no  view  of 
Ihe  bay);  *H6tel  Bkagan^a  (PI.  b;  E,  5),  Bua  Victor  Cordon,  in  a  high 
position  with  a  g<  od  view,  much  frequented  by  the  English,  d^j.  7£0,  D. 
10  0,  pens,  from  '*(XX)r3.,  wine  extra;  *6rand  Hotel  Gkmtbal  (PI.  c;  E,  5), 
on  the  Oaes  de  Sodrd,  with  view,  lift,  and  baths,  patronized  by  the  Ger- 
mans^ L.  2(X),  A.  200,  d^j.  750,  pens,  from  1800  rs.,  wine  extra.  —  Less 
pretending:  Hdx.  Allian^a  (PI.  d;  F,  4),  Rua  Nova  de  Trindade,  cor.  of 
the  Rua  Garrfett;  Hot.  Boeges  (PI.  e;  F,  4),  Rua  Garrett  108;  Hot.  Purand, 
Bua  das  Flores  71  (PI.  E,  4),  an  English  family  hotel  in  a  quiet  situation, 
pens,  from  1500  rs. ;  Hot.  de  l'Ecropr,  Rua  do  Garmo  16  (PI.  F,  4),  pens. 
1500  rs. ;  Feancfokt  Hotel  (PI.  f;  F,  4),  Praca  Dom  Pedro  113 ;  H6t.  Con- 
tinental (PI.  g;  F,  3),  Largo  de  Sao  Domingo  14,  pens,  from  1000  rs. 

Restaurants.  Bestaurant  C2fi5,  Rua  Serpa  Pinto  52 ;  C({fd  MorUanha,  see 
below;  Restaurant  LeSo  cTOuro,  Bua  do  Principe  69;  Ca/4  Electrico ^  Rua 
Sao  Juliao  72. 

Cafes  (most  of  them  poorly  equipped).  "Avenida  Palace  (p.  514),  at 
the  Central  Station;  *'Monta'nhay  Travessa  da  Assump^ao  (PI.  F,  4);  Aurea 
e  PennuulaTt  Rua  Aurea  189;  Suisto^  Largo  de  Camoes  7;  Martinho,  Largo 
de  Camoes  and  Praca  do  Commercio.  Luncheon  dishes,  eggs,  beefsteaks 
(bife),  and  the  like  may  be  obtained  at  most  caf^s.  —  Confectioners  (Con- 
feiterias).  Pvcci^  Violeite,  Rua  de  El  Rey  120  and  132;  Wilmantky^  Rua  de 
Sao  Nicolau. 

Beer  Houses.  CerveJ aria  Trindade,  Rua  Nova  da  Trindade  110;  Jamen's 
Baprische  Bierhalle^  Rua  do  Alecrim  30,  with  a  side-entrance  in  the  Rua 
Antonio  Maria  Cardoso,  near  the  Hot.  Bragan^a;  UniSo  IndtatricU  Litbonensey 
Praca  Dom  Pedro  64. 

'Tobacco.  Saltier,  Rua  de  Sao  Nicolau  110  and  Rua  Aurea  45;  Phoenix, 
in  the  Avenida  Palace  (see  above);  Tabacaria  Americana,  Ccua  Havaneza^ 
Bua  Garrett  44  and  130. 

Post  Office  iCorreio;  comp.  p.  xix).  The  head  postal  and  telegraph 
office  (PI.  F,  6)  is  in  the  Praya  do  Commercio,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rua 
do  Arsenal.    There   are  also  numerous  branch-offices  (Ettafffe*  Auaciliares). 

Cabs  (Trens  de  Praga)  stand  in  the  principal  squares;  they  are  elegant 
vehicles  with  two  horses  for  2  and  4  pers.,  but  the  tariff  is  high.  On  getting 
in,  the  hirer  should  demand  a  ticket  (senha)  from  the  driver  (cocheiro)^ 
and  if  necessary  also  the  tariff  (tabella).    'Impedido''  means  engaged. 

In  the  old  town        ||        To  the  suburbs 


Per  drive  (por  corrida)  . 
Per  hour  (as  horas)  .     . 

Two  hours 

Three  hours 

Four  hours 


1-2  pers. 

400  rs. 

600  „ 
1200  „ 
1600  „ 
1800  « 


3-4  pers. 

500  rs. 

700  „ 
1400  „ 
1800  „ 
2200  „ 


1-2  pers. 
600  rs. 
1000  „ 
1200  „ 
1500 
1800 


» 


3-4  pers. 
700  rs. 
1200  „ 
1400  ! 
1800 
2200 


» 


The  boundary  of  the  old  town  (see  p.  518)  is  the  Estrada  da  Circum- 
valla^ao,  including  the  station  of  Alcantara-Mar  (p.  540).  The  limits  of 
the  suburbs  are  Cruz  de  Pedra  on  the  E.  and  Alges  on  the  W.  After  the 
first  hour  each  V^  br.  is  reckoned  separately.  If  the  cab  be  dismissed 
outside  the  old  town,  the  driver  is  entitled  to  a  return-fare.  At  night 
(1  a.m.  till  sunrise)  the  fares  are  doubled.  Luggage  up  to  66  lbs.  free, 
under  110  lbs.  900  rs.,  over  110  lbs.  400  rs. 

Flys  (Trens  deAlvfftUr)^  with  good  equipments  and  horses,  are  supplied 
for  drives  to  the  theatre,  into  the  country,  and  so  on  by  the  Companhta  de 
.CatTuagem  LisbonensCj  Largo  de  Sao  Boque,  at  a  fixed  tariff.  These  car- 
riages may  also  be  ordered  at  the  hotels  and  cab-stands.    . 

The  Inclined  Railways  (Elevadores)  sre  a  great  convenience.  At  present 
there  exist  the  following  lines. 

1.  From  the  Cal^ada  da  Lavra  (PI.  F,  3)  to  the  Travessa  do  Convento 
de  Sanf  Anna,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Avenida  da  Liberdade.    Fare  20  rs. 

2.  From  the  Cal^ada  da  Gloria  to  the  Rua  de  Sao  Pedro  de  Alcantara 
(PI.  F,  3),  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Av.  da  Liberdade ;  20  rs. 

3.  From  the  Rua  da  Palma  (PI.  G,  3)  to  the  Largo  da  Grafa  (PI.  H,  3,  4); 
up  40,  down  20,  up  and  dovm  50  rs.  . 
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4.  From  the  Praga  de  CamSes  (PI.  E,  4)  to  S»o  Bent^  (PI.  D,  3)  and 
the  Largo  da  Estrella  (PI.  C,  2,  3)^  fare  60 rs.,  to  Sao  Bento  20  rs.  This 
'elevator'  also  stops  at  the  intersection  with  No.  5. 

5.  From  the  Galgada  da  Bica  (Bua  de  8So  Panio)  to  the  Bua  da  Bica 
do  Duarte  Bello  (PI.  E,  4);  20  rs.,  transfer  *Sao-Paulo-Estrella'  50  rs. 

TrMHwayt  (Carria  de  Ferro)  are  numerous.    The  chief  lines  are :  — 

1.  Main  line  along  the  Tagus  from  the  Rva  Caminhot  de  Ferro  fPl.  I, 
H,  4)  by  the  Pra^a  do  Ck)mmercio  (PI.  F,  5),  or  from  the  Rocio  C^l.  F,  4) 
by  the  Largo  do  Municipio  (PI.  F,  5),  to  the  Larffo  do  Corpo  Santo  (PI.  E,  5); 
thence  by  the  Largo  do  Conde  BarSo  (PI.  D,  4)  and  the  Largo  de  Santos 
(PI.  C,  4)  to  Alcantara  (p.  534),  and  on  to  Belem  (p.  585),  Pedrougos  CP-  540), 
and  Alffei  (p.  540).  Some  cars  run  to  Alcantara  via  the  Bua  Vinte  e  Quatro 
de  Julho,  passing  the  EstagiXo  Caes  do  Bodri  and  the  Eft.  de  Scmtos  (p.  514^ 
outer  line,  comp.  p.  534). 

2.  From  the  Largo  de  Conde  Bardo  (PI.  D,  4)  by  the  Bua  de  Sao  Bento, 
the  Largo  do  Bato  (PI.  D,  1),  the  Largo  do  Principe  Beal  (PI.  E,  3^,  and  the 
Bua  do  Alecrim  (PI.  F,  2,  3)  to  the  Rodo  (PI.  F,  4). 

3.  From  the  Rodo  (PI.  F,  4)  or  the  Calgada  da  Lavra  (PI.  F,  3;  see 
p.  516)  by  the  Largo  do  Intendente  (PI.  G,  2) ,  Campo  Pequeno  (bull-ring ; 
p.  539),  and  Campo  Grande  to  Lvmiar  (p.  539). 

Fare  (prego  de  pastagem)  within  the  town  30-50  rs. ;  to  Belem  60  (there 
and  back  80),  to  Campo  Orande  80,  to  Lumiar  100  rs. 

Steamers  (comp.  p.  xvil).  Hall  Line,  once  weekly  to  London  in  the 
one  direction  and  to  Gibraltar,  Malaga,  and  Cadiz  in  the  other  (agents, 
E.  Pinto  Basto  A  Co.,  Caes  do  Sodr^  64);  Oldenburg  and  Portuguese  Steam 
Packet  Co.^  once  weekly  to  Oporto,  Brake,  and  Hamburg,  and  once  a  month 
to  Tangier;  Neptune^  to  Oporto,  Antwerp,  and  Bremen;  Oerman  Eatt  Africa 
Line,  to  Kaples,  Port  Sa'fd,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Delagoa  Bay,  and  Katal,  also  to 
Hamburg;  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  (stents,  James  Bawes  &  ()o.,  Bua 
dos  Capellistas  31),  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  (agents,  Basto  &  Co.,  see 
above)",  the  HamSburg  &  South  American  Steam  Padtet  Co.  (agent,  E.  Geoi^, 
Bua  Bella  da  Bainha  8),  and  the  Chargeurt  Riunit  (agent,  F.  Garay,  Largo 
do  Municipio  19),  all  for  S.  America;  Empreza  Nadonai  de  NavegagSo.^  for 
Madeira  and  W.  Africa.  —  Local  Steamers  (Vaporos  Lisbonenses)  ply  on 
the  Tagus  from  the  Caes  do  Sodri  (PI.  E,  5)  to  CaciVhas  (p.  540 ;  every 
40  min. ;  fare  50  rs.)  and  from  the  Praga  do  Commercio  (PI.  F,  5)  to  Barreiro 
(p.  546 ;  almost  hourly ;  there  and  back  200  rs.). 


Baths  (Banhos).  Warm  Baths  at  the  H6tel  Central  (p.  515)  and  at  Rua 
Nova  de  S&o  Domingos  22  (price  400-i;00  rs.).  —  Alkaline -Saline  Baths: 
Alcagarias  do  Duqtte,  Alcagarias  de  Santa  Clara,  Bua  do  Terreiro  do  Trigo  56 
and  64.  —  Several  sulphur-springs  rise  within  the  town-limits  and  are 
used  at  the  Banhos  do  Arsenal  de  Marinha  or  de  SSo  Paulo,  Beco  do  Carvalho  8, 
and  elsewhere.  —  Sea  Bathing  may  be  enjoyed  at  the  Chalet  Bahtear,  Caes 
do  Sodr^,  and  also  at  Estoril,  Cascctes,  and  the  other  rssorts  mentioned  !>t 
pp.  540,  o41.  During  the  bathing  season  {estagSo  dos  banhos;  Aug.  ISth 
to  Oct.  3l8t)  thousands  of  Lisboners  visit  these  places  every  day.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  the  water  of  the  Tagus  is  not  very  clean. 

Physicians.  Curry  Cabral,  Bua  Eduardo  Coelho  1;  Mattos  Chaves,  Bua 
Capello  6;  Ldhmeyer,  Bua  de  Santissima  Trindade  56;  Qodinho,  Bua  Gar- 
rett 62.  —  Druggists  (Pharmddas).  Aeevedo,  Estado,  Pra^a  Dom  Pedro  31 
and  69. 

Booksellers  (Livrarias).  Leivtas,  Bua  do  Carmo  26  (English  books);  M. 
Gomes,  Bua  Garrett  70;  Ferin,  Bua  Hova  do  Almada.  —  Photographs. 
Rocchini  (Italian),  Travessa  da  Agua  de  Flor  1  (2nd  floor),  excellent  views 
of  Lisbon,  Coimbra,  Alcobaca,  Batalha,  etc. ;  Camacho,  Kua  Nova  do  Al- 
mada 116.  ' 

The  Shops  generally  contain  foreign  goods  (comp.  p.  xxiii).  The  Portu- 
B'^^s®  ^ouga  Ware,  a  kind  of  majolica,  often  very  artistically  coloured,  is 
sold  by  ^.  J.  Oongalves,  Bua  dos  Bomulares  16;  Drummond  Castle,  Praca 
rtos  Re8tauradores57;  Armazem  Caldense,  Bua  dos  Sapateiros  104;  Ifachado 
*  Co.,  Rua  do  Arsenal  126. 
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Bankers.  London  A  BratUian  Bank  Ltd.^  Banco  Liiboa  €  Agorety  Marx^ 
WeinsfeiH,  A  Co.^  Bua  de  El  Rey  96,  158,  and  49;  Credito  Franeo-Portvguez^ 
Raa  da  Concei^So  92. 

Goods  Agents.  E.  George^  Bua  Bella  da  Bainha  8;  F.  Oaray^  Largo  do 
Municipio  19;  Miguel  Stockier  (for  Spain),  Bua  dos  Bacallioeiros  80. 

Embassies.  Great  Britain,  Bua  de  Sao  Francisco  de  Borja  63  i8ir  H. 
O.  MacDonell,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.),  United  States  of  America  (Hon.  Lmorenc« 
Toumsend). 

Consulates.  Great  Britain,  Frank  H.  Cowper.  United  States  of  America, 
JoJm  B.   WiWor. 

English  Ohurch,  beside  the  English  Cemetery  (PI.  C,  2);  chaplain, 
Bev.  Canon  Dodi^  D.  D.  —  Scottish  Free  Ohurch,  Bua  das  Janellas  Verdas 
(PI.  C,  4);  minister,  Bev.  R.  Stewart. 


Theatres.  In  the  larger  theatres  performances  take  place  in  winter 
only  (end  of  Oct.  to  March).  The  equipment  and  prices  are  similar  to 
those  of  Madrid.  Frittu  are  stage-boxes ;  eamarotes^  boxes  (de  primeira^ 
segunda^  or  terceira  ordem) ;  ectdeirat,  parquet  or  stalls ;  platia  geral^  pit  or 
parterre.  —  *Real  Theatro  de  SSo  Carlos  (PI.  B,  F,  4,  5),  Largo  daSao  Carlos, 
a  large  and  sumptuous  edifice,  built  by  Jo»i  de  Costa  in  1792-93  after  the 
model  of  the  Scala  ofMilan^  for  Italian  opera  and  ballet.  Orer  thevesti* 
bule  is  a  coocert-hall.  During  the  carnival  the  stage  and  auditorium  are 
converted  into  a  vast  ball-room.  Frisas  10,(X)0,  camarotes  4(XX)-12,(X)0,  ca- 
deiras  1600,  plat^a  geral  12C0  rs.  —  *  Real  Theatro  de  Dona  Maria  Segtin da 
(PI.  F,  8),  Prasa  de  Dom  Pedro,  built  in  1842-46  by  Foriunato  Lodi^  for 
Portuguese  dramas  and  comedies;  prices  about  60  per  cent  lower  than 
the  above  (cadeiras  800  rs.).  —  Theatro  da  Trindade  (PI.  F,  4),  Bua  da  Trin- 
dade  (1867),  for  comedies  and  operettas;  cadeiras  600  rs.  —  Theatro  de 
Dona  Amelia  (PI.  E,  F,  4,  5),  Bua  Antonio  Maria  Cardoso,  alternating  per- 
formances of  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French  comedies  and  operettas. 

Circuses.  Coliseu  dos  Recreios  (PI.  F,  3),  Bua  de  Santo  Antao,  cadeiras 
600  rs. ;  Real  Coliseu  de  Lishoa  (PI.  G,  3),  Baa  da  Palma. 

Bull  Ring  (Praga  dos  Touros;  to  the  N.  of  PI.  Q,  1),  Pra^a  do  Campo 
Pequeno,  on  tramway-line  No.  3  (p.  516).  Bull-fights  (p.  £08)  are  held,  in 
summer  only  (Apr.-Sept.),  on  Sun.  at  4  p.m.  and  often  on  Thurs.  also. 

Street  Scenes.  The  habits  of  the  people  may  be  best  observed  on  the 
Caes  das  Columnas^  the  Caes  do  Sodri^  and  other  places  adjoining  the  river, 
and  in  the  early  morning  at  the  Markets  (pp.  521,  534).  The  principal 
resorts  of  the  fashionable  world  (especially  on  Thurs.  and  Sun.)  are  the 
Rua  de  Garret,  the  Rua  do  Carmo  and  Rua  Nova  do  Almada  (both  descend- 
ing to  the  Baixa,  p.  518),  the  Rua  Aurea.,  the  Praga  de  Dom  Pedro,  and 
the  Avenida  da  Liberdade.  The  Aterro  (p.  534)  and  the  Praga  do  Commercio 
are  also  much  frequented  on  summer-evenings.     Campo  Oravde.  see  p.  539. 

Diary.    The  (Jhurches  are  open  7-10  a.m.,  the  Cathedral  till  1  p.m. 
Archivo  Qeral  do  Reino  (p.  527),  daily,  9-2;  *permissao'  obtained  to  the  left 

of  the  main  entrance. 
Bibliotheca  da  Academia  Real  das  Sdencias  (p.  527),  on  week-days,  10-3. 

—  Publica  (p.  523),  week-days,  12-4  and  7-11  p.m. 
Botanical  Garden  of  tTie  Potffiechnic  (p.  625),  daily ;  free. 
Ma«  d^Agua  (p.  525),  daily;  for  a  gratuitv. 

Museu  Archeologico  (p.  522),  daily,  10-4 ;  lOO  rs. 

—  de  Artilheria  (p.  530),  daily :  free. 

—  Colonial  (p.  524),  Wed.,  10  3;  free. 

—  Industrial  e  Commercial  (p.  538),  daily,  10-4 ;  free. 

—  Nadondl  de  Bellas  Aries  (p.  632).  daily,  12.30-4;  free  on  Sun.,  at  other 
times  fee  (also  for  strangers  berore  and  after  the  above  hours). 

—  Naval  (p.  531),  daily;  fee. 

Among  the  numerous  beautiful  Points  of  View,  perhaps  the  finest 
are  the  grounds  of  SSo  Pedro  de  Alcantara  (p.  524),  the  dome  of  the  Estrella 
Church  fi>.  626),  Nossa  Senhora  da  Graga  (p.  529),  and  Nossa  Senhora  do 
Monte  (p.  529).  The  best  views  of  Lisbon  itself  are  obtained  on  the  ferry 
to  CacHhat  and  from  Almada  (p,  640). 
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Principal  Attractions  (four  days).  Ist  Day.  In  the  moraing:  Pra^a 
do  Commereio  (p.  520)  •,  Rocio  (p.  621)  ^  Avenida  da  Liberdade  (p.  522)  \  '* Ala- 
meda de  SSo  Pedro  de  Alcant(»ra  (p.  524);  SSo  Roqtie  (p.  524);  Rva  Oixrrett 
(p.  622).  Afternoon:  Praga  de  Luit  de  Camdes  (p.  523);  E**rella  Church 
(p.  526);  Cemiterio  doi  Jnglezes  (p.  526);  Gemiteno  Allemdo  (p.  626);  M^ 
d'Agua  (p.  525);  *  Botanic  Garden  (p.  525).  —  2nd  Day.  Morning:  Excur- 
sion to  Cqteiihae  and  AUnada  (v.  540);  Hi  Patriarchal  (p.  527).  Afternoon: 
Castelh  de  8ao  Jorge  (p.  5^);  SSo  Vicente  (p.  529);  Ifoesa  Senhora  da 
Grata  (p.  629);  Ifossa  Senhora  do  Monte  (p.  529).  —  3rd  Day.  *Belem  (p.  535) ; 
Torre  de  Belem  (p.  538):  visit  from  Pedroin-o$  (p.  510)  to  Mont  d^Estoril 
and  Coicaes  (p.  541).  —  4th  Day.    Excursion  to  *  Cimtra  (p.  542). 

Lisbon^  Portuguese  LiMa,  the  capital  of  Portugal  and  the  see 
of  an  archbishop,  is  an  important  commercial  town  with  307,700  in- 
hab.,  situated  in  38*»42'7"  N.  lat.  and  9**  6' 7"  W.  long,  on  the  ca- 
pacious Bay  of  the  Tagus  (p.  513),  which  here  contracts  to  a  width  of 
about  1-2  M.  Lisbon  is  often  called  the  most  beautiful  city  of  Europe 
after  Constantinople  and  Naples,  and  an  old  saying  asserts  '•quern 
nSLo  vi  Lisboa,  nSo  ve  cousa  bocC  ('he  who  has  not  seen  Lisbon  does 
not  know  what  beauty  is').  However  this  may  be,  everyone  will 
willingly  allow  that  nature  and  man  have  here  cooperated  to  great 
advantage,  and  that  the  city,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  a  mountain 
background  or  distinguished  buildings,  possesses  a  beauty  of  its  own 
in  the  picturesque  disposition  of  its  terraces,  its  view  of  the  wide 
expansion  of  the  Tagus,  and  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  its  public 
gardens  and  parks. 

Most  of  the  town  is  spread  over  the  low  eminences  (ca.  300  ft), 
which  form  the  S.  margin  of  the  calcareous  and  basaltic  plateau  of 
Estremadura.  LisboaOribntaIj,  or  the  old  town,  still  preserving  some 
scanty  relics  of  the  Moorish  period,  nestles  round  the  foot  of  the 
Collina  do  Castello  on  the  E.  and  stretches  thence  to  the  N.E.  over 
the  heights  of  8do  Vicente^  Nossa  Senhora  da  Qra^a^  and  Nossa  Sen- 
hora da  Penha  da  Franca.  Lisboa  Occidental,  the  modem  Lisbon 
proper,  occupies  the  W.  hills  of  Nossa  Senhora  das  Chaga^,  Sao 
Roque,  and  SarUa  Catharina ,  and  also  the  double  ridge  of  Buenos 
AyreSj  beyond  the  depression  marked  by  the  Rua  de  Sao  Bento.  In 
the  hollow  between  the  new  and  old  towns  lies  the  Cidade  Baixa 
or  Central,  which  has  been  rebuilt  since  the  earthquake  of  1765; 
and  with  this  goes  the  N.  height  of  Sant'  Arma.  The  sides  of  all 
these  hills  fall  very  abruptly  to  the  Tagus  and  the  Baixa,  and  the 
massive  houses  which  cover  and  cling  to  them  look  almost  as  if  built 
one  on  the  top  of  another. 

'Lisbon  is  said  to  be  built  on  the  same  number  of  hills  with  old 
Rome;  but  these  do  not  all  appear  to  the  water;  on  the  contrary,  one 
sees  from  thence  one  vast  high  lull  and  rock,  with  buildings  rising  above 
one  another,  and  that  in  so  steep  and  almost  perpendicular  a  manner,  that 
they  all  seem  to  have  but  one  foundation'  (Henri/  Fielding^s  'Journal  of  a 
Voyage  to  Lisbon^). 

According  to  this  older  division  of  the  city  into  three  districts 
(secQffes  or  bairros),  Lisboa  Oriental  ended  on  the  E.  at  the  Porta  da 
Cruz  de  Pedra,  while  Lisboa  Occidental  extended  on  the  W.  to  the 
deep  bed  of  the  Alcantara.     The  total  area  of  the  city  was  about 
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3830  acres,  and  on  tbe  landward  side  it  was  "bounded  "by  tbe  Estrada 
da  CircumvallaQSo,  extending  in  a  semicircle  from  the  Porta  de  Al- 
cantara to  the  Porta  da  Cruz  de  Pedra.  In  1885  the  city-limits  were 
extended  so  as  to  include  the  suburbs  of  Alcantara,  Junqueira,  Belem^ 
and  PedrouQoSy  all  situated  to  the  W.  of  the  Alcantara  and  hitherto 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  '■Termo  de  Lisboa'.  The  CheUas  was 
fixed  as  the  E.  boundary  of  the  city,  and  the  'military  road'  from 
Bemfica  to  Lumiar  as  its  N.  boundary.  Buenos  Ayres  was  detached 
from  Lisboa  Occidental  and  united  with  these  W.  suburbs  to  form  a 
fourth  district.  The  city  has  now  a  total  area  of  32,000  acres  (60  sq.  M.) 
and  extends  along  the  Tagus  for  more  than  6  M.  To  the  Termo  de 
Lisboa  belong  also  the  N.E.  suburban  districts  of  Xahregas,  OriloSy 
Chellas^  Poqo  do  Bispo,  OlivaeSj  and  Sacavem  (p.  513).  The  thickly 
settled  parts  of  the  city  are  confined  to  the  bank  of  the  Tagus  and 
the  heights  above  it ;  on  the  land-side  it  straggles  off  towards  the 
plateau  of  Estremadura  in  long  roads  bordered  with  villas  and 
gardens.' 

Lisbon  is  now  one  of  the  cleanest  towns  of  Europe,  though  at 
the  beginning  of  this  cent,  it  was  notorious  for  its  dilapidation,  in- 
security, and  dirt  (comp.  'Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage',  I.  17).  An 
excellent  system  of  drainage  carries  off  the  sewage  into  the  depths 
of  the  Tagus,  a  new  aqueduct  (p.  530)  provides  the  town  with  abun- 
dant drinking-water  and  feeds  its  innumerable  fountains  (chafari- 
zaa).  The  new  Estrada  Militar  or  Estrada  da  Nova  Circimivalla^o 
(25  M.  long),  with  the  forts  of  Caxias,  MonsarUo,  Ameixoeira,  and 
^ocavem,  supplements  the  older  and  partly  decayed  works  on  the 
Tagus  and  the  fortifications  at  its  mouth  (p.  541).  —  The  trade  of 
Lisbon,  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  German,  and  other  for- 
eigners, is  very  important,  and  in  1891  its  harbour  was  entered  and 
cleared  by  about  2300  vessels,  with  a  total  burden  of  3,260,000  tons. 
A  considerable  expansion  of  its  commerce  is  anticipated  from  the 
extensions  of  the  harbour  begun  in  1887,  which  are  to  include  a 
huge  quay  stretching  from  the  Cruz  da  Pedra  to  the  Alcantara 
(3^3  MOj  ^^  outer  harbour,  and  five  capacious  docks. 

The  most  favourable  season  for  a  visit  to  Lisbon  is  autumn  or, 

still  better,  spring,  when  the  parks,  meadows,  and  orchards  are 

clothed  in  their  freshest  green.    In  winter  sudden   alterations  of 

temperature  are  not  uncommon,  in  spite  of  the  mildness  of  the 

climate;  and  in  summer  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  very  trying,  even 

though  the  nights  are  as  a  rule  comparatively  cool. 

In  ftntiqnity  Lisbon  plays  but  a  scanty  role.  Under  the  Romans  0/t- 
tipo  was  named  Feliciiai  JuUa  and  became  a  municipium,  bat  M^rlda 
(p.  456)  was  the  capital  of  Lusltania.  From  407  to  585  it  wa')  occupied  by 
the  Alans,  and  from  685  to  715  by  the  Visigoths.  After  the  battle  of  Jerez 
(p.  429;  711)  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  who  called  it  Alothbuna  or 
JJshbuHa.  In  1147  it  was,  however,  retaken  by  Affonto  Henriques,  who  was 
aided  by  an  army  of  Crusaders  on  their  way  to  Palestine.  The  bulk  of  these 
crusaders  were  Englishmen;  and  thus  the  siege  of  Lisbon  is  doubly  in- 
teresting because  it  was  'the  first  instance  of  the  close  connection  between 
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the  two  nations  (Bngluid  »nd  Portugal)  which  has  lasted  down  to  the 
present  centnrj'  (E.  M.  StepTiens).  At  this  time  the  town  was  confined  to 
the  hill  now  occupied  by  Lisboa  Oriental,  along  with  a  strong  Alcazar. 
The  king  and  the  Portuguese  army  encamped  to  the  B.,  on  the  site  bow 
marked  by  the  church  of  SSo  Vicente  de  Fora  (Without  the  walls') ;  the 
Crusaders  occupied  the  W.  hill  of  the  present  Lisboa  Occidental,  then  called 
Monte  FrcigoMo. 

The  importance  of  Lisbon  began  under  Affonso  III,^  who  transferred 
the  royal  residence  hither  from  Coimbra  (1260).  The  great  discoveries 
made  by  the  Portuguese  at  the  end  of  the  i5th  cent,  and  later,  the  con- 
Quest  of  India  by  Franeiseo  <r Almeida  (d.  1510)  and  Jffonso  de  AJbuqverque 
(1463-1515)  isaued  to  the  especial  advantage  of  the  capital,  which  quickly 
became  the  richest  town  in  Europe.  The  sixty  years  of  Spanish  dominion 
(1060-1610),  the  defeats  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  fleets  in  the  war 
with  Holland,  the  loss  of  India  were  all  hard  blows  for  Lisbon. 

The  Oreat  Earthquake  of  Lisbon  (Nov.  1st,  1755)  laid  half  the  dty  in 
ruins  and  caused  the  death  of  30-40,000  persons.  It  was  accompanied  by 
a  tidal  wave,  which  swept  the  quays  and  wrecked  the  shipping,  and  it 
was  followed  by  destructive  fires.  The  material  loss  was  estimated  at 
30,000,000^  The  shock  of  the  earthquake  was  perceptible  in  Scotland, 
Morocco,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  most  imposing  figure  in  this  disastrous 
epoch  is  the  Marquis  of  Ponibal^  the  powerful  minister  of  Joseph  L  (1760-T7) 
and  in  spite  of  many  errors  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  century,  who 
tried  to  elevate  Portugal  in  the  spirit  of  an  enlightened  absolmtisni  and 
Introduced  a  strict  observance  of  the  so-called  ^mercantile  system.'*  or  ^ba- 
lance of  trade\  When  King  Joseph  asked  him  after  the  earthquake  what 
was  to  be  done,  he  answered  laconically:  *Sire,  bury  the  dead  and  -take 
eare  of  the  living\ 

The  beginning  of  the  19th  cent,  brought  the  French  invasion,  the  re- 
moval of  the  royM  residence  to  Bio  de  Janeiro,  the  Peninsular  War,  the 
loss  of  Brazil,  and  the  utter  decadence  of  Lisbon.    Since  the  end  of  t&e 

Eeriod  of  revolutions,  which  lasted  till  about  the  middle  of  the  centory, 
isbon  has  again  risen  from  a  state  of  decay  to  be  a  great  and  handsome 
city.  Not  a  little  of  this  regeneration  is  due  to  the  initiative  of  the  German 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Cobwff.  consort  of  Queen  Maria  II.,  and  to  his 
sons.  jPMer  F.  (1858-61)  and  Louis  I.  (1861-89). 

The  AsMOBiAL  Bkasings  of  the  city,  representing  a  sailing  ship  with 
two  ravens,  refer  to  the  bringing  of  the  remains  of  St.  Vincent  (d.  304) 
by  Affonso  Henriques.  On  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  the  body  of  the 
saint  was  removed  from  Valencia  to  Cape  Sao  Vicente  (the  *holy  cape^), 
and  there  guarded  by  ravens.  Bavens  are  aJso  said  to  have  accompanied 
the  vessel  on  the  voyage  to  Lisbon;  and  until  quite  recently  a  number 
of  these  birds  were  kept  in  the  cloisters  of  the  cathedral  (p.  528),  near 
the  tomb  of  the  saint. 


L. 


a.  Cidade  Baiza,  Lisboa  Occidental,  and  Bnenos  Ayres. 

Nearly  all  the  public  buildings  of  Lisbon  were  rebuilt  by  Sanios 
de  Carvattio  after  the  earthquake  of  1765.  Most  of  them  adjoin  the 
Pra9a  do  Gommeboio  (PI.  F,  5),  which  was  formerly  named  the  Ter- 
rdro  do  Poqo  after  the  royal  palace  of  'Pa^os  da  Ribeira',  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake.  It  is  called  by  the  English  Black  Horse  Sqvxire. 
On  the  E.  are  the  Bolsa  or  exchange  (business-hour  3-4)  and  the 
Alf&ndega  or  custom-house  (p.  531).  On  the  N.  are  the  Mmisterio 
do  Reino  and  the  Miniaterio  de  Justiga  e  Negocios  EccUsidaticos  (min- 
istries of  the  interior  and  of  justice),  the  Supremo  Tribvnal  or  su- 
preme court,  and  the  Junta  do  Cridito  PubUco  or  office  of  the  national 
debt.  To  the  W.  are  the  Ministries  of  Public  Works  (das  Obras  Pub- 
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Ueasjj  of  the  Exterior  (dos  Negocios  Estrangekos),  of  Finance  (da 
Fazenda)^  and  of  War  (da  Ouerra),  and  al8o  the  Post  ^  TeUffraph 
Office  (p.  516).  —  On  the  S.  side  the  square  is  open  to  the  Tagus. 
The  Caes  de  Columnas^  with  its  two  mail)le  columns,  affords  the  best 
view  of  the  shipping  in  the  bay  and  of  the  farther  shore  (Outra 
Banda),  with,  the  castle  of  Palmella  (p.  546)  in  the  distance.  Many 
ships  and  thousands  of  men  were  engulfed  here  in  a  whirlpool  oc- 
casioned by  the  Great  Earthquake.  —  The  Equestrian  Statue  of  Jo" 
seph  J.,  by  Joaquim  Machado  de  Castro,  was  erected  to  the  king  by 
his  grateful  people  in  1775 ;  on  the  S.  side  of  the  pedfcstal  is  a  me- 
dallion of  the  Marquis  de  Pombal. 

To  the  N.  of  the  Pra^a  do  Commercio  lies  the  regularly  built 
Cidade  Baixa  ('lower  town'),  the  site  of  which  was  probably  once 
an  inlet  of  the  Tagus,  with  a  stream  flowing  into  it  on  the  N.  Its 
three  main  streets  are  the  Rua  d'  Owto  (Rua  Aurea),  the  Rua  Augusta^ 
and  the  Rua  da  Ptata  (Rua  Bella  da  Rainha).  We  enter  the  Rua 
Augusta,  the  midmost  of  these  streets,  by  the  Arco  Monumental  da 
Rua  Augusta,  a^l&T^e  and  somewhat  clumsy  structure  with  a  clock 
and  statues  of  Viriathus,  Vasco  da  Gama,  Nuno  Alvarea  Pereira 
(p.  555),  and  Pombal.  In  the  first  cross-street,  the  Bua  Nova  de  El 
Bey  or  dos  Capellistas,  are  the  offices  of  the  merchants ,  shipping 
companies,  and  the  like.  Pombal's  plan  was  to  limit  the  different 
occupations  to  special  streets;  Ihus  the  Rua  d'Ouro  and  the  Rua  da 
Prata  were  intended  for  the  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths,  the  Rua 
Augusta,  for  the  cloth-dealers*  As  we  proceed  through  the  Baixa  we 
enjoy  interesting  glimpses  to  the  right  and  left  of  Lisboa  Oriental, 
with  the  cathedral  and  the  castle  of  St.  George,  and  of  the  piled- up 
houses  of  Lisboa  Occidental,  with  the  church  of  the  Carmo.  —  At 
thfeJN.  end  of  the  Rua  Aurea  and  the  Rua  Augusta  lies  the  — 

PBA9iL  DE  DoM  Pedro  Quabto  (PI.  F,  4),  generally  known  as 
0  Rocio^  with  its  two  bronze  fountains  and  a  lofty  column  topped 
by  a  Statue  of  Peter  IV,  (p.  576).  On  the  base  of  this  monument, 
which  was  erected  by  two  Frenchmen,  Robert  and  Dabieux,  in  1870, 
are  figures  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues.  The  mosaic  paveriaent  of 
the  square  is  laid  in  a  curious  undulatory  pattern,  from  which  the 
British  sailors  call  the  Rocfo  'Roly-poly  Square'.  —  Immediately  to 
the  E.  of  the  Rocio  is  the  Pra(;a  da  Figueira  (Pi.  F,  4),  the  Mercado 
in  which  offers  a  busy  scene  from  6  to  10  a.m. 

The  Theatro  de  Dona  Maria  Segunda  (p.  517),  at  the  N.  end  of 
the  Rpcfo,  occupies  the  site  of  the  'Pa^o  dos  Estaos',  the  home  of 
the  Inquisition  from  1634  to  1820,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Great 
Earthquake  in  1755  and  again  by  fire  in  1836.  The  pedjment,  con- 
taining various  sculptures,  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Oil  Vicente 
(d.  ca.  1536),  the  earliest  dramatist  of  Portugal. 

Proceeding  to  the  W.  from  the  theatre,  across  the  Largo  de  Ca- 
moes  and  through  the  Rua  do  Principe,  with  the  imposing  Central 
Railway  Station  and  the  Avenida  Hotel  (p.  514),  we  reach  the  — 
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*Ayenida  da  tdberdade  (PI.  F,  £,  3, 1),  an  extensive  and  sb&dy 
promenade,  affording  charming  views  of  the  neighbouring  h^^ts. 
•At  its  beginning  stands  the  Monumento  dos  Restauradores  dePortugalj 
an  obelisk  98  ft.  high,  erected  in  1882  to  commemorate  the  rising 
of  Dec.  1st,  1640,  by  which  the  yoke  of  the  Spanish  *Intrusos'  was 
thrown  off  and  an  end  put  to  the  *8ixty  years'  slavery'.  At  the  base 
are  bronze  figures  of  Victory  and  the  Genius  of  Liberty.  • —  Inclined 
Railway  (No.  2)  to  the  Alcantara  Park,  see  p.  515. 

Ikoldtbd  Railway  Kg.  1,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Avenida,  leads  to  the 
Travessa  do  ODnyento  de  Sanf  Anna,  a  few  yards  to  the  N.£.  of  which 
lies  the  spacious  Campo  dos  Mabty&ss  da  Patkia  (Pi.  F,  0,2),  once  the 
great  rag-fair  of  Lisbon.  To  the  S.  of  the  Gampo  stand  the  new  Etcola 
M^ca  (PI.  G^  2),  with  an  anatomical  museum,  and  the  BoipiUd  dt  SSo 
Jo$4  (PI.  6, 3),  occupying  the  buildings  of  the  former  Jesuit  college  of 
Santo  AntSo,  built  in  1757.  The  Chur<A  of  this  college,  built  in  1579-1652 
from  the  design  of  an  Italian  named  Filippo  Terzi  but  seriously  dami^ed 
by  the  earthquake  of  1755,  ia  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Renaissance  struc- 
tures in  Portugal-  The  Hospital  de  RilhafoUes  or  dot  Alienodot  {P\.  F,  G,  1), 
t<?  the  K.  of  the  Campo,  was  opened  for  the  insane  in  1888.  —  From  the 
Cai^ipo  to  the  Bull  Ring^  See  p.  5l6. 

In  the  Pa90  da  Rainha  (PI.  G,  2),  leading  to  the  K.E.  from  ihe  Campo 
4os  -Martyres,  |9  the  Feilact  of  Bemposia^  built  by  Catharine  of  Braganza 
(p.  538),  who  died  here  in  1705.  It  is  now  a  military  school.  The  English 
arms  are  carved  over  the  entrance. 

In  the  extreme  )?.  of  Lisbon,  V*  ^-  from  the  end  of  the  Av.  de  la 
Liberdade,  lies  the  large  Pwitmciaria  Central^  built  in  1874-86  and  com- 
manding an  extensive  view. 

We  now  return  to  the  Rocfo  (p.  521)  and  ascend  thentee  to  tie 
S.W.,  through  the  busy  Rua  do  Cab,mo  (Pi.  F,  4),  with  its  tempting 
shops.  At  the  top  it  meets  the  Rua  Nova  do  Almadaj  coming  from 
the  Largo  do  Municipio  (p.  531}  to  the  S.  From  the  junction  the 
Rua  Garrett  (PI.  F,  4;  formerly  Rua  do  Chiado\  named  after  the 
poet  Garrett  (p.  578),  leads  to  the  W.  It  is  the  most  animated  street 
in  Lisbon,  containing  many  shops  alid  the  hotels  mentioTied  at  p.  515. 
—  On  the  W.  it  ends  at  the  Largo  das  Duab  Egrejas  (PL  F,  4), 
with  the  Italian  Church  of  Loreto  to  the  right  and  the  church  of  Nosso 
Senhora  da  Encama^do  to  the  left.  The  latter,  founded  iii  1698,  de- 
stroyed in  1755,  rebuilt  in  1784,  and  restored  in  1873,  contains 
some  fine  ceiling-paintings  and  a  beautiful  statue  of  the  Virgin  by 
J,  Machado  de  Castro  (1803;  at  the  high- altar). 

From  the  Rua  Garrett  the  Calgada  do  Sacramento  leads  to  theN. 
to  the  Largo  do  Carmo  (PI.  F,  4),  with  a  large  fountain.  On  the  E. 
side  of  this  square  stands  the  Gothic  •Igreja  do  Carmo  or  Nossa  Sen- 
hora do  Vencimento,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  of  Mount  Carmel  and 
erected  by  ^ur^o  Alvares  Pereira  in  1389-1423,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow 
made  on  the  field  of  Aljubarrota  (p.  555).  The  earthquake  of  1755 
destroyed  the  whole  building,  except  the  outer  walls,  the  fine  pil- 
lars, and  the  apse  (capella  mdrj.  It  stands  on  massive  substructures 
of  masonry,  which  gave  way  twice  during  the  erection  of  the  apse. 
The  door  on  the  left  side  of  the  transept  leads  into  the  Convento  do 
Carmo,   secularized  in  1834. 

This  church  now  contains  the  Archceological  Museunl  (adm., 
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6«e  p.  517;  catalogue  150  rs.))  asomewliat  miscellaneons  collectioii 
of  preMstoric,  Roman,  and  Portuguese  antiquities,  modela,  saroo- 
phagi,  statues,  musical  InBtruments,  and  minerals. 

Nave;  Gai^yle  (garfftUa)  from  Coimbra;  fountain,  in  ihe  Moorisli 
style,  from  the  old  conrent  of  Penha  Longa;  Arab  marble  basin  from 
Azamor;  Qreek  statue  of  a  priestess;  pelourinho  (p.  531)  from  Gouto 
d^Evora;  Roman  sarcophagus  with  the  Huses. 

Tbamsspt.    Font 5  window  from  Belem. 

Oroir.  2306.  Sarcophagus  of  Qonjalo  -de  Sousa  (15th  cent.) ;  2313.  Gel 
ebrated  Hebrew  Instfriptfon  from  the  Convento  de  Monchique  in  Oporto; 
2302.- Sarcophagus  of  the  Infante  Dom  Sattcho,  son  of  King  Denis  (Diniz)  • 
^2300,  2301.  Sarcophagw  i>f  Ferdinand  /.(i876U  !$04.  Sarcophagus  of  Prin> 
cess  Constanta,  mother  of  Ferdinand  I.;  2291-99.  Marble  figures  (Maria  I., 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America)  and  reliefs  by  Jo$i  Antonio  d'Aguiar^ 
originally  intended  for  a  monument  to  Queen  Maria  I.  in  front  of  the 
EstreUa  Church  (p,  526)  (  2321.  Painted  statue  of  AfToneo  VI. 

Side  Ghapel  to  the  kight  of  the  Ghoib.  In  the  cas^  at  the  end: 
2391.  Gruciflxion ,  a  relief  of  the  16th  cent. ;  2393.  Etruscan  skull  from 
Mazaaboto;  2398.  Head  of  Pope  John  XXII.  (d.  1334),  carved  in  wood; 
2463.  Head  of  an  Apostle.  — ^  In  Central  Case  A:  Faience  and  porcelain; 
—  Case  B :  Chinese  musical  instruments.  —  Case  £ :  Coins  and  medals.  — 
In  the  window-recess :  2324.  Reproduction  in  wood  of  the  tomb  of  Kuno 
Alvares  Pereira  (d.  1480;  See  p.  522),  destroyed  in  1755. 

FiRftx  Side  Chafei.  to  tub  ijcft  of  rm  Choib,  now  the  meeting^Iace 
of  the  'Real  Associa^ao  dos  Architectos  Givis  e  Archeologos  Portuguezes\ 
On  the  walls :  portraits  of  Portuguese  architects  and  archeeologists;  view 
of  Lisbon  in  1^0.  —  The  cases  contain  remains  of  weapons,  implements, 
skulls,  and  bones  of  the  stone  and  bronae  ages. 

Second  Side  Chapel  to  the  left.  Two  Roman  mosaic  pavements; 
models  and  plans  of  towhs  and  buildings.  —  The  cabinets  contain  pre- 
kistorie  bones  (1.  Skull  of  a  cave-bear,  Ursus  Speleeus),  a  collection  of 
seali),  and  a  collectian  of  minerabi.  —  In  the  glass-cases  are  two  well- 
preserved  mummies  from  Peru.  —  On  the  table  in  the  middle  are  Mexican 
antiquities  (353-355.  Figures  of  kings). 

From  the  Rua  Garrett  (p.  522)  the  Rua  Iveiis  leads  to  the  S.  to 
the  Largo  da  Bibliothboa  (PI.  F,  4,  6).  On  the  E.  side  of  this 
square,  in  an  old  Franciscan  convent,  is  the  ■ — 

B;[BiiioTHECA  PuBiioA,  foundod  in  1796  and  now  containing 
400,000  printed  vols. ,  7800  MSS.,  a  cabinet  of  coins,  and  a  marble 
statue  of  Queen  Maria  I.  by  J.  Machado  de  Castro.  Adm.,  see  p.  517. 

Among  the  MSS.  is  a  folio  ffehrete  Bible  of  1299.  —  The  Pbinted  Books 
include  the  first  Mayenee  impression  of  GiUmberg^$  Bible;  Cicero's  LiUerae 
ad  FamiliareSf  printed  at  VeiUce  in  1469  \  a  Vita  ChrisUy  printed  at  Lisbon 
in  1496^  and  the  first  edition  of  The  Lueiade  of  Camoens  (1572). 

In  the  N.W.  part  of  the  Franciscan  convent  is  the  Oovemo  Ciuil 
(PI,  F,  4),  including  the  headquarters  of  the  police.  Opposite,  in 
the  Largo  Sao  Carlos,  is  the  Theatro  de  Sdo  Carlos  (p.  517),  and 
adjacent,  in  the  Rua  Antonio  Maria  Cardoso  is  the  Theatro  de.Dona 
Amelia  (p.  517). 

To  ttie  W.  of  the  Largo  das  Duas  Egrejas  (p.  522)  lies  the  shady 
pRACA  DB  Luiz  DB  Camobs  (Pi.  E,  4),  with  a  monument,  by  Victor 
Bastos  (1867),  to  Luiz  de  CamSes  (Camoens)^  the  most  celebrated 
poet  of  Portugal. 

The  figure  of  the  heroic  singer  stands  on  a  handsome  octagonal  ped- 
estal of  a  marble-like  stone ;  in  his  right  hand  is  a  drawn  sword ,  in  his 
left  a  copy  of  his  Biasterpiece  the  *Lusiads\  a  great  national  epic  celebrate 
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ing  the  noMe  deed«  of  his  countrymen*  CajnSes  was  born  at  I4aben  pr 
Coimbra  (n.  665)  In  1524,  studied  at  Coimbra,  went  to  Africa  and*  after- 
wards to  India  in  Consf^qnence  of  an  anfortunste  lore-affair .  and  did  not 
return  to  Lisbon  till  1568.  He  published  thA  ^Lusiads'  in  1573  and  died  in 
poverty  in  1580.  As  Cervantes  lost  his  left  arm  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto, 
so  Cam5es  lost  his  right  eye  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Moors ;  and  the  sculptor 
has  not  tried  to  conceal  this  bodily  defect.  —  Bound  the  pedestal  are 
ranged  the  statnes  of  eight  other  famous  Portnguese  who  have  described  or 
sung  the  great  discoveries  of  their  country:  the  hi<)torian  ./Vmao  Lopety 
the  cosroographer  Ptdro  Nwnt$y  the  chroniclers  Gomez  Eanms  d'Atvrara^ 
JoSo  de  Barros^  and  Fernao  Lopet  de  CaikmJteda^  and  the  poets  Vatco  Mou- 
Hnlio  de  Quevedo^  Jtronymo  CorU  Beal^  and  FreuMttco  dt  8a  de  Menetes. 

The  wire-rope  railway  mentioned  at  p.  516  leads  from  the  Pra^a 
de  Gamoes  to  the  N.W.  to  the  Palace  of  the  Cortes  (p.  527)  and  the 
Estrella  €hurch  (p.  526).  The  Rua  do  Alecrim  descends  steeply  to 
the  S.W.,  TiH  the  Largo  de  Barao  de  Qulntella,  to  the  Pra^a  do 
Duque  de  Terceira  (p.  534),  on  the  bank  of  the  Tagus.  —  On  a 
prominent  knoll,  a  little  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Largo  de  Barao  de 
Qnintella ,  lies  the  church  of  Nossa  Senhora  doa  Ckagas  (PI.  E-,  4). 
To  the  N.  of  this  church,  at  No.  5  Rua  das  Chagas,  Is  the  building 
of  the  Sociedade  de  Oeographia ,  with  .a  good  library  and  the  Mtueu 
ColoniaL  The  latter  (adm. ,  see  p.  517)  contains  ethnographical 
objects,  memorials  of  the  Portuguese  travellers  in  Africa,  maps,  etc. 

The  broad  Rua  db  Sao  Roqub  (PI.  F,4, 3)  ascends  from  the  N.E. 
comer  of  the  Pra^a  de  Gamoes  to  the  Largo  de  Sao  Roque,  where 
a  monument  commemorates  the  marriage  of  Louis  I.  with  Maria  Pis 
of  Savoy  (1862).  On  the  N.  side  of  the  square  is  the  church  of 
Sfto  Roque  (PI.  F,  3),  a  late-Renaissance  structure  of  about  1566, 

erected  by  the  Jesuits  from  a  design  by  Mlippo  Teni  (p.  522). 

The  ornate  Intbbior,  which  has  no  aisles,  may  be  visited  for  the  sake 
of  two  of  its  chapels  (good  light  desirable;  aaertttao  in  the  Banta  Oasa). 
The  Capdla  de  Sao  Roque  (9rd  to  the  right)  has  charming  wall- tiles  by 
Francisco  de  Matot  (1584).  The  Cap.  de  kao  Joao  BapUtta  (last  to  the  left) 
was  constructed  at  Rome  iii  the  costliest  marbles  after  a  design  by  Van- 
vitelli,  was  consecrated  by  the  Pope,  then  taken  to  pieces,  and  shipped  to 
Lisbon.  It  contains  large  mosaics ,  silver  candelabra,  columns-  of  lapia 
lazuli,  and  a  handsome  altar. 

The  Sania  Casa  de  Misericordia^  in  the  adjoining  buildings  of 
the  Jesuit  convent,  has  been  the  foundling  hospital  of  Lisbon  since 
1768*  Abbut  2000  children  (es^poatos)  are  annually  received  here  on 
the  roda  (Span,  torno ;  see  p.  412).  It  also  includes  an  asylum  for 
orphan  girls  for/a«;. 

Farther  on  the  Rua  de  SSo  Roque  passes  the  Inclined  BaUttay 
named  at  p.  515  and  ends  at  the  ^Alameda  de  SSo  Pedro  de  Alcan- 
tara (Pi.  E,  F,  3) ,  a  shady  promenade ,  combined  with  a  flower 
garden  on  a  lower  level.  It  is  adorned  with  busts  of  Mai^k  Antony,  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  Homer,  Raphael  Mengs,  Pedro  Alvares  Gabral  (p.  604), 
Gamoen«,  Bom  Henrique  (*Henry  the  Navigator';  p.  561),  Joao  de 
Castro  (p.  545),  Affonso  de  Albuqiierque  (p.  604),  and  Vasco  da 
Gama  (p.  504).  —  The  view  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Lisbon. 

r     ^A^^'  *^®  *^®  ^*y  °^  *^®  '^^S^s  *^^  *^®  castle-hill  of  PalmeUa 
IP.  D4bj;  to  the  E.,  Lisboa  Oriental  with  the  castle  of  St  George 
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(p.  528)  and  the  churches  of  Gra^a  (p.  629),  do  Monte  (p.  629), 
and  Penha  da  Franca  (p.  630);  to  the  N.,  the  high-lying  Peni- 
tentiary. At  our  feet  lie  the  Avenida  da  Liherdade,  the  Central 
Railway  Station,  the  Bocfo,  dnd  the  Balxa. 

We  new  follow  the  tramway  to  the  N.W.,  along  the  Rua  de  Dom 
Pedro  Qutnto ,  to  the  Largo  do  Pbincipe  Real  (PI.  E,  2,  9 ;  for- 
merly Largo  da  Patriarehal  Queimada^^  a  large  promenade  with  a 
fonntain  and  attractlTo  pleasure-grounds.  It  stands  on  the  highest 
part  of  Lisboa  Occidental  and  occupies  the  site  of  a  patriarchal 
church ,  built  by  John  V.,  overthrown  by  the  earthquake  of  1755, 
and  again  destroyed  by  a  fire  in  1769.  From  the  W,  comer  we  enjoy 
a  fine  view  of  Huenos  Ayres  (see  below),  the  Estrella  Church  (p.  626), 
and  the  Tagus.  —  This  largo  is  a  station  of  the  tramway-lines  of 
the  ^Circumvalla^Bo'  and  to  the  'Rate'  and  'Rocio'  (Nos.  1  and  2). 

From  the  Largo  do  Principe  Real  the  Rua  da  Eseola  Polytechnica 
runs  to  the  N.W.  to  the  Polytbohndo  Instftutb  (PI.  E,  2),  which 
contains  an  Interesting  Naturdl  History  Museum  (adm. ,  see  p.  617), 
an  Astronomical  Observatory  (Observatorio  Astronomico),  and  a 
Meteorological  Station  (Observatorio  Meteorologico  do  Infante  Dom 
Luiz).  To  the  Polytechnic  also  belongs  the  ^Botanical  Gaxden 
(open  free),  lestablished  in  1875  and  probably  the  finest  in  Europe. 
The  lower  part  of  the  garden  contains  a  magnificent  avenue  of  palms 
and  a  most  fascinating  show  of  tropical  and  subtropical  plants.  It  is 
reached  by  a  road  from  the  S.B.  corner  of  the  Polytechnic,  and  there 
is  a  side-entrance  in  the  Rua  Nova  da  Alegria.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  garden  are  the  Estufaa,  or  greenhouses. 

Beyond  the  church  of  S&o  Mamede  the  Rua  da  Escola  Poly- 
technica ends  at  the  Laboo  do  Rato  (PI.  D,  1),  another  important 
tramway-station,  with  several  fine  mansions.  TheCalgada  de  Fabrica 
de  Lou^a  leads  hence  to  the  N.  to  the  neighbouring  *Hfte  d'Agua 
(PL  D,  1;  ring  at  the  green  door  No.  7,  to  the  left;  fee  200  rs.),  the 
storage  basin  of  the  old  Lisbon  aqueduct  (see  below),  situated  265  ft. 
above  the  Tagus  and  completed  in  1884.  This  ^Mother  of  Water^, 
one  of  the  most  impressive  structures  in  Lisbon,  consists  of  a  huge 
stone  hall ,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  the  reservoir,  98  ft.  long,  82  ft. 
wide ,  and  38  ft.  deep.  A  narrow  staircase  ascends  to  the  a^jueduot 
itself,  in  the  form  of  a  low  gallery  with  two  water-channels,  and  to 
the  flat  roof  of  the  edifice,  95  ft.  above  the  street  (extensive  view). 

The  Aqoeduoto  daa  Aguas  LiTxes,  or  old  aoueduot  of  Lisbon,  15  M.  in 
leneth,  was  constrncted  under  John  V.  in  1729-49  at  an  alleged  cost  of 
6000  contos  reis  (comp.  p.  530).  It  supplies  the  town  with  the  water  of  the 
Agua*  Litres  from  a  point  near  Bsllas  (p.  541).  The  aqueduct,  which  is 
partly  underground,  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Alcdntara  at  Gampolide 
Ip.  514)  by  a  viaduct  V2  M.  lone,  on  the  top  of  which  are  two  stone  cause- 
ways leading  to  Bemflca  (p.  5U).  The  largest  of  the  35  arches  is  204  ft. 
high.  As  it  approaches  the  Mae  d'Agua,  the  aqneduct  crosses  the  attractive 
Profa  dcu  Amoreir<ns  (PI.  D,  1). 

The  high-lying  part  of  the  city  to  the  W.  of  the  Largo  do  Rato 
is  named  Buenos  Ayres  (Port.  Rons  Ares), 
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We  follow  the  Rua  do  Sol  do  Rato,  passing  the  end  (lefQ  of 
the  long  Rua  de  Sao  Bento  (tramway,  see  p.  516),  and  turn  to  the 
left  into  the  Rua  do  Yisconde  de  Santo  Ambrosio ,  which  leads  past 
the  church  of  Santa  Izabel  to  the  shadeless  Rua  Sa&aiva  bb  Caa- 
▼ALHo  (PI.  B,  G,  2).  The  last  runs  nearly  due  W.  to  the  Gemiterio 
Ooeide&tal  (PI.  A,  B,  2),  which  lies  high  abore  the  valley  of  the 
Alcintara.  This  cemetery,  also  known  as  the  Gem,  do$  Fraxares  ftom 
an  old  ermlda,  contains  tasteful  graves  (jasiigos)  and  numexvos 
cypresses,  and  affords  an  admirable  view  of  the  Tagas,  Ajnda 
(p.  535),  and  the  arches  of  the  old  aqueduct.  To  the  &,  a  Utile 
lower,  is  the  Cemetery  of  the  Poor.  •^-  We  now  retrace  our  steps  and 
follow  the  Rua  do  Patrocinio  to  the  right  to  the  small  OBmTBSio 
Allemao  (PL  B,  2 ;  entr. ,  Largo  de  Jos^  da  Silva  Oarvalho  59), 
containing  the  graves  of  Germans,  Swiss,  and  Scandinavians.  From 
this  point  to  the  Palacio  Beal^  see  p.  583. 

From  the  £.  pare  of  the  Rua  Saraiva  de  Oarvalho  the  Rua  Nova 
da  Estrella  descends  to  the  right  to  the  entrance  of  the  *Qemits&io 
DOS  Imglxzes  (PI.  C,  2;  ring;  fee  100  rs.),  known  as  Oa  Ogprestea 
from  the  number  of  its  cypresses.  This  cemetery,  the  first  Pro- 
testant burial*-ground  in  Portugal,  was  laid  out  in  1717  in  connection 
with  the  Hospital  of  the  EnglUh  Factory  (^Impensis  Britanorum  et 
Batavorum').  It  contains  the  graves  of  Henry  Fielding  (1707-54), 
the  immortal  author  of  'Tom  Jones',  and  Dr.  PhUip  Doddridfe 
(1702-51),  the  eminent  Nonconformist  divine.  . 

The  gate  below  tha4  of  the  English  Cemetery  leads  into  the 
Passeio  Publico  da  EstreUa  (PI.  0,  B,  2),  an  attractive  park  with  two 
ponds  and  a  restaurant.  Its  lower  entrance  opens  on  the  Largo  da 
EstreUa  (PI.  0,  2,  3). 

The  ^itrella  Church,  offloially  styled  the  Basilica  do  Santissimo 
Cora0o  de  Jesus  (PI.  C,  3),  is  the  most  conspicuous  building  in 
W.  Lisbon,  just  as  Sao  Vicente  (p.  529)  is  in  E.  Lisbon.  The 
church  was  erected  in  1779-96,  on  the  site  of  the  old  eon  vent  of 
Nossa  Senhora  da.  Estrella^  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  of  Queen  Maria  I., 
whose  prayers  for  an  heir  to  the  throne  had  been  heard.  Its  archi- 
tects, Matheus  Vicente  and  EeyncMo  Manitel^  took  the  church  of 
Mafra  (p.  550)  as  their  modeL  The  building  material  is  limestone 
from  the  valley  of  the  Alcantara  (p.  534).  The  facade  is  adorned 
with  numerous  allegorical  figures  and  statues  of  saints  >hy  J.  Maehado 
de  Castro.    The  two  bell-towers  serve  as  landmaarks  for  seamen. 

The  fitting;  up  of  the  Intkbior  is  ornate  rather  than-  artistic.  The  Sigh 
Altar  is  decorated  with  figures  of  the  fonr  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  nude 
woman  representing  Europe.  To  the  right  of  the  high-altar  is  the  Mauso- 
leum of  Queen  Maria,  who  died  at  Bio  de  Janeiro  in  1816  at  the  age  of 
82,  after  having  been  insane  for  24  years.  The  Latin  inscription  is  curiooa. 
'  The  *AscENT  OF  THB  DoMB  (entr.  by  the  5th  door  to  the  right;  fee 
f*")  should  not  be  omitted.  The  staircase  in  the  N.W.  tower  ascends 
to  the  flat  roof  of  the  church,  which  itself  is  a  -fine  point  of  view.  W© 
men  pass  through  the  doable  lining  of  the  dome  into  a  gallery  round  its 
hv  To«5'  Ti,  .'®  *^*^®  should  be  taken  not  to  disturb  the  worshippers  below 
oy  loud  talking.    A  ladder  finally  leads  to  the  Lantern,  the  view  from 
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w&icb  is  the  most  extensive  and  the  finest  in  Lisbon,  incloding  the  whole 
of  the  dty,  the  S.  hank  of  the  Tagus,  and  the  ocean. 

We  return  hy  Inclined  Railway  No,  4  (p.  516).  To  the  left,  in  the 
Laeoo  db  Sao  Bbnto  (station),  lies  the  seculaiized  convent  of /S5o 
Bento  (17th  cent.),  which  has  been  used  since  1834  as  the  Palacio 
das  C6rte8  (PI.  D,  B),  or  house  of  parliament.  It  includes  the  Camara 
dos  Smhores  Deputados  and  the  Camara  dos  Dignos  Pans  do  Reino, 
the  two  together  forming  the  Cdrtes  Q^a^s  da  NoqSo  Portwgueza^ 
The  building  also  contains  the  National  Abchives  (ArcUvo  Qeral 
do  Reino),  the  largest  collection  of  documents  in  the  country  (adm.,^ 
see  p.  617).  It  is  generally  known  as  the  Torre  do  Tomho^  having 
l)een  originally  established  in  1375  in  a  tower  of  that  name,  whence 
it  -vras  transferred  to  the  Castle  of  St.  George  and  ultimately  (1767) 
to  its  present  resting-place.  —  In  front  of  the  palace  is  the  insigni- 
ficant bronze  statue  of  the  statesman  Josi  EsUvan  Coelho  de  Magal'^ 
Mesj  by  Victor  Bastos  (1878). 

Not  far  off  is  the  Academia  Seal  das  Sciencias  (PI.  D,  E,  3), 
Rua  do  Arco  de  Jesus  13,  founded  in  1779  in  a  Jesuit  convent.  It  con- 
tains a  large  Library  (adm.,  see  p.  617)  and  some  valuable  collections. 

The  rich  Ethnogkaphicai.  Collection,  on  the  groundfloor,  has  recently 
been  well  arranged  and  deserves  a  visit. 

The  Obolooical  and  Psbhistobic  Gollectioms  are  o.n  the  npper  floor; 
Main  Boom.  In  the  Central  Cases  are  human  remans  and  implements  from  the 
'kitchen  middens'  (Danish,  'kjokkenmoddinger'')  of  Mugem  and  the  Tagus, 
along  with  photographs  of  the  place  in  which  they  were  found;  view  of 
a  prehistoric  stone  quarry  at  l^e  mouth  of  the  Gampolide  Tunnel.  Ccues  8'JS: 
Objects  found  in  the  caves  of  Peniche,  including  (Case  11)  an  excellently 
preserved  vessel.  The  Synoptical  Case  at  the  end  of  the  room  contains 
the  most  notable  objects  of  various  epoehs,  including  marble  copies  of  the 
stone-axes  found  in  the  cave  of  Garvalhal  near  Alcoba^a,  and  a  large 
curved  slah  of  stone,  of  unknown  import,  with  corded  ornamentation,  from 
the  Casa  da  Moura  at  Cesareda.  Central  Case  10  contains  a  Roman  edict 
on  metal  plates,  from  the  copper  mines  of  Aljustrel.  —  The  side-room 
contains  a  GoLLtcnoir  of  Modkbn  Etbhoobafht,  including  a  large  number 
of  amulets  and  votive  objects. 

A  little  to  the  E.  of  the  Hoyal  Academy  of  Sciences  is  the  En^Uh 
College,  founded  in  1624  for  the  education  of  priests  and  attended 
by  40-60  students. 

b.  Lisboa  Oriental. 

From  the  N.Eu  corner  of  the  Pra^a  do  Oommercio  (p.  620)  we 
enter  l^e  Ru^a  da  Princesa  (dos  Fanqueiros)  and  then  ascend  to  the 
right  by  the  Rua  da  Conoei^ao  (the  third  cross-street)  to  the  Largo 
de  Santo  Antonio  da  S^,  in  which  rises  the  church  of  Santo  Antonio 
da  86  (PI.  G,  5),  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  and  rebuilt  by  Matheus 
Vicentein  1812.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  house  in  which  St,  Antony 
of  Padua  (1196-1231)  wap  born.  —  A  little  higher  up  stands  the  — 

S6  Patriarchal  (Pi.  O,  5),  or  cathedral,  the  oldest  ecclesiastical 
edifice  in  Lisbon,  founded  by  Affonso  Henriques  in  1150,  tradi- 
tionally on  the  site  of  a  Moorish  mosque,  and  coni^ected  with  the 
Castle  of  St.  George  by  an  underground  passage.  Boniface  XX.  invested 
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it  in  1393  with  the  dignity  of  a  metropolitan  church.  Affonso  lY. 
restored  most  of  the  building  after  the  earthquake  of  1344,  and 
Ferdinand  I.  erected  the  present  W.  facade  in  1380.  The  earthquake 
of  1755  destroyed  the  dome,  and  the  subsequent  fire  devoured  the 
roof  and  bell-tower.  The  work  of  renovation  took  26  years.  The 
only  relics  of  the  Gothic  cathedral  of  the  14th  cent,  are  the  lower 
part  of  the  facade,  the  first  chapel  in  the  left  aisle,  the  amb^atory 
chapels,  and  two  bays  of  the  transept.  The  two  Towers  have  been 
so  truncated  as  to  be  quite  ineffective.  In  1383  Bishop  Martinho  was 
thrown  from  the  N.  tower  by  the  mob  on  account  of  his  Spanish 

sympathies. 

The  Iktsuob  has  little  of  interest.  The  walls  are  lined  with  blue  and 
white  tiles.  —  The  Capella  de  Sao  Vicente  contains  the  remains  of  St.  Yin- 
cent  (p.  530).  —  In  the  CapUla  M6r  rest  Affonso  IV.  (d.  1357)  and  his 
wife  Beatrice  (Brites).  Beyond,  in  the  ambulatory,  is  an  old  episcopal 
throne,  said  to  be  that  from  which  Affonso  administered  justice. 

The  GloUtert  are  entered  from  the  K.  side  of  the  ambulatory.  Their 
fourth  chapel  contains  the  ^Senhor  Jesus  da  Boa  Senten^a  da  Se'*,  a  wonder- 
working crucifix. 

In  the  Rua  do  Arco  Limoeiro,  to  the  N.  of  the  cathedral,  is  the 
Aljube  (left),  a  prison  originally  erected  for  ecclesiastics  but  used 
for  women  since  1833.  In  the  regency  of  Dom  Miguel  (1828)  it  was 
filled  with  adherents  of  the  constitutional  party.  —  A  little  farther 
on,  to  the  right,  in  the  Largo  do  Limobieo  (PI.  G,  5),  is  the  Lixnoeiro, 
or  male  prison  of  Lisbon.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  Palacio  da 
Moeda,  one  of  the  royal  residences  in  the  14-15th  cent.,  where  the 
Grand  Master  of  Aviz,  afterwards  King  John  I.  (p.  504),  stabbed  Count 
Andeiro  in  1383.  The  edifice,  which  has  been  used  for  a  prison  since 
1495,  was  rebuilt  after  the  earthquake.  The  prisoners  are  allowed  to 
converse  freely  with  the  passers-by. 

Beyond  the  prison  we  ascend  steeply  to  the  left,  passing  the 
church  of  8do  Thiago,  to  the  Largo  do  Gontador  Mor  (PI.  G,  4), 
whence  we  proceed  by  the  Travessa  do  Funil  and  the  Rua  do  Gbao 
daFeira  to  St.  Oeorge^s  Oaie.  Passing  through  this  without  question, 
we  enter  the  Oastello  de  Sfto  Jorge  (PI.  G,  4),  the  old  Moorish 
citadel  (Castello  doa  Mouros)^  which  the  Christians  penetrated  by 
the  Porta  do  8ol^  in  the  Pra^a  Nova  (now  waUed  up).  Adjoining 
the  gate  is  a  marble  head  of  Martino  Mcniz^  whose  heroic  self- 
sacrifice  enabled  the  Christians  to  enter  (inscription  of  1646). — 
On  the  oastle-hill  Affonso  IIL  (d.  1279)  built  the  Pa^o  de  8So  Bar- 
tholomeu,  the  first  royal  residence  in  Lisbon,  and  his  successor  Diniz 
(d.  1326)  the  Pa^o  da  Alcagova.  Both  these  were  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake  of  1755,  and  Emmanuel  I.  replaced  them  by  the  Pa^os 
da  Ribeira  (p.  520).  The  castle  now  contains  barracks ,  a  military 
prison,  and  the  small  church  of  8anta  Cruz  do  Castello ,  with  the 
highly  revered  ^Imagem'  of  St.  George.  It  affords  splendid  views 
of  the  town  and  the  Tagus,  especially  from  the  tree-shaded  terrace 
on  the  S.  side. 

We  now  return  to  the  Rua  do  Chao  da  Feira  and  descend  thence 
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via  the  Pra^a  de  Dom  Fadrique  and  the  Rua  dos  Cegos  to  the  Largo  do 
MeninoPeus  (PL  G,  4).  Thence  we  ascend  by  theTravessado  A^ougue, 
the  Rua  de  Santa  Marinha,  and  the  Rua  de  S5o  Vicente  to  the  lofty, 
twin-towered  church  of  SikO  Vicente  deF6ra(PL  H,  4).  The  original 
church,  erected  by  AfFonso  Henriques  'outside'  the  town  (p.  619), 
was  replaced  in  1582  by  the  present  late-Renaissance  edifice,  ascribed 
to  Filippo  Terzi  (?).  The  dome  felf  in  at  the  earthquake  of  1755. 
The  facade  and  the  aisleless  interior  are  richly  adorned  with  marble. 
The  nave  is  roofed  with  lofty  barrel- vaulting.  The  baldachino  of  the 
high^altar  is  by  J.  Machado  de  Castro.  The  remains  of  Nuno  Alvares 
Pereira  were  removed  to  the  Capella  de  8So  Theotonio  after  the 
earthquake  (comp.  p.  522).  Adjoining  the  capella-m6r  is  the  burial- 
vault  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Lisbon. 

The  MosTEiRo  de  Sao  Vicente,  occupied  down  to  1773  by 
Augustine  monks  transferred  to  Mafra  in  that  year,  is  now  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Cardeal  Patriarcha  de  Lisboa.  In  the  cloisters  is  the 
*Pantheon  of  the  Portuguese  raonarehs  of  the  house  of  Braganza, 
from  John  IV.  (1640-56)  to  Louis  L  (d.  1889).  Affonso  VL  fp.538) 
and  Maria  I.  (p.  526)  are  buried  elsewhere.  The  Duke  of  Terceira 
(p.  534)  and  the  l)uke  of  Saldanha  are  also  interred  here.  Admission 
is  hard  tq  obtain ;  the  key  is  generally  kept  at  the  National  Archives 
(p.  527).  —  The  *Convent  Garden  commands  an  extensive  view. 

A  little  to  the  S.E.,  in  the  Campo  de  Santa  Clara,  stands  the 
fine  church  of  Santa  Engracia  (PL  H,  4),  founded  in  1500  and 
restored  in  1630.  It  was,  however,  left  unfinished  and  is  now  used 
as  an  artillery  magazine.  'Endless,  like  the  building  of  Santa  En- 
gracia', and  'Obras  de  Santa  Engracia'  are  proverbial  expressions  in 
Lisbon.  —  Adjacent  lies  the  Marine  Hospital  (PL  H,  I,  4j  1797). 

From  the  church  of  St.  Vincent  the  Rua  da  Infancia  ascends  to 
the  N.  to  the  Largo  da  Gra^a  (PL  G,  H,  3,  4),  which  we  follow  to 
the  S.W.,  passing  the  old  Convent  of  Ora^a  (now  barracks),  to  the 
church  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Gra9a  (262  ft. ;  PI.  G,  H,  3,  4).  This 
unpretending  structure ,  built  in  1556  and  rebuilt  after  the  earth- 
quake, occupies  the  top  of  the  ridge  once  called  the  Almafala.  It 
commands  a  fine  •View  of  Lisboa  Occidental  and  the  lower  town, 

but  the  harbour  is  concealed  by  the  Castle  of  St.  George. 

Intebior.  The  miracle-working  image  of  A^osso  Serihor  dos  Patsos  da 
Qraga  is  exhibited  on  Frid.  in  the  S.  transept.  The  figure  of  Christ  is 
represented  lying  under  the  Gross  and  is  believed  by  the  faithful  to  consist 
of  real  flesh  and  blood,  in  proof  of  which  the  finger-marks  of  a  sceptic 
may  be  seen  on  one  of  the  legs.  In  the  nave  is  an  image  of  NoMa  Senhora 
dot  DCres.  —  In  the  Ccuado  Capitulo  is  the  tomb  of  AJfonso  de  Albuquerque 
(p.  504),  and  in  the  Sacristy  is  the  monument  of  De  Pereira^  secretary  of 
state  under  Peter  II. 

We  now  return  to  the  above-mentioned  barracks  and  enter  the 
Rua  da  Gra^a  to  theN.  Near  the  beginning  of  this  street,  to  the  left, 
is  the  Travessa  do  Monte,  leading  to  (5  min.)  the  ermida  of  Kossa 
Senliora  do  Monte  (328  ft.;  PL  G,  H,  3).  Here  we  enjoy  a  most 
extensive  ♦View,  extending  on  the  N.E.  to  Santarem  and  embracing 
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the  greater  part  of  the  city,  the  harbour,  and  the  S.  bank  of  the  river. 
The  chapel,  bailt  in  1243  and  rained  by  the  earthquake,  contains 
the  chair  of  8do  Gens,  the  first  bishop  of  Lisbon,  which  is  held  in 
mnch  esteem  by  women  approaching  their  confinement. 

We  retnrn  to  the  Largo  da  Gra^a  and  take  the  Inclined  RcMway 
No.  3  (p.  516)  back  to  the  lower  town.  Or  we  may  follow  the  Rna 
da  Ora^a  to  its  N.  end,  pass  the  Cruz  dos  QtuUro  Camihhog,  and 
then  follow  the  Estrada  da  Penha  da  Franca  to  the  N.E.  to  the 
(20  min.)  secularized  Augustine  convent  of  Kossa  Senhora  da 
Penha  da  Fran9a  (360  ft. ;  PL  H,  1).  This  was  built  about  1597 
by  the  sculptor  Antonio  Sirndfes^  in  gratitude  for  his  escape  from  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Al-Kasr  al-Kebtr  (p.  538),  and  was  named  in 
honour  of  the  image  of  the  Virgin  mentioned  at  p.  450.  The  church, 
restored  after  the  earthquake,  is  the  votive  church  of  the  sea-faring 
population.  It  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  fertile  hilly  district  to  the 
N.,  the  Serra  de  Cintra  and  the  Pena  (p.  644)  to  the  "W.,  and  the 
Tagus  bay  to  the  S. 

From  the  Penha  da  Franca  we  may  descend  to  the  "W.  to  the 
Avenida  dos  Anjos  and  proceed  thence  to  the  S.W.  to  the  tramway 
station  in  the  Largo  do  Intendente  (PI.  G,  2).  Or  we  may  follow 
the  Estrada  da  Gircumvalla^&o  to  the  S.E.,  passing  the  Cemiteno 
Oriental  (PI.  K.  1),  to  the  Cruz  de  Pedra  (PL  K,  3). 


0.  The  Streets  by  the  Tagiu  (from  E.  to  W.).' 

At  the  point  where  the  Estrada  da  Oircumvalla^ao  joins  the  line 
of  streets  along  the  river,  a  little  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Cruz  de  Pedra^ 
lies  the  Asylo  de  Dona  Haria  Pia  (PI.  K,  3),  an  almshouse  estab- 
lished in  1867.  Adjacent  is  the  former  convent  of  Mad/re  de  Deva^ 
founded  in  1508  by  Queen  Leonora,  sister  of  Emmanuel  I.  and 
widow  of  John  11.  The  church  contains  the  tomb  of  the  foundress 
and  some  good  paintings. 

The  Oalle  da  Cruz  da  Pedra  leads  hence  to  the  S.W.  to  the 
Dbposito  do  AiiViBLLA  (PI.  I,  3,  4),  the  reservoir  of  the  conduit 
constructed  in  1869-80  to  supply  the  town  with  the  water  of  the 
Alviella  (p.  512),  near  PemeSj  a  distance  of  70  M.  Farther  on  are 
the  EstOQdo  de  Santa  Apolonia  (p.  514)  and  the  Arsenal  do  Ez6rcito 
(PI.  H,  4,  6),  a  block  of  buildings  begun  in  1726  and  finished  by 
the  Marquis  of  Pombal.  in  1760.  It  now  accommodates  a  military 
magazine  and  the  Commando  Oeral  da  Artilheria,  On  the  first  floor 
of  the  main  building  are  five  fine  Solas  d^ Armas,  A  side-building 
(entr.  in  the  Cal^ada  do  Museu  de  Artilheria)  contains  the  AitTiLi.BRY 
Museum  (adm.,  see  p.  617),  a  valuable  collection  of  military  im- 
plements and  cannon.  Among  the  last  is  the  Cannon  of  Diu^  a 
93-pounder  20  ft.  in  length,  with  an  Arabic  inscription.  To  the  Ar- 
senal belong  a  school  for  sixty  ^Apprendizes  do  Ar8inal\  a  Weapon 
^^*ory,  and  a  Gun  Foundry  (Fundi^Qo  de  Canhffes)  in  the  Campo 
de  Santa  Clara  (p.  629;  adm.  by  permit  from  the  Commando  Geral). 
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Passing  through  several  narrow  streets,  we  reach  the  Rita  da  Al- 
FANDEGA  (PI.  G,  5)  and  the  church  of  HoBsa  Senhora  da  Concei9So 
Telha.  The  magnificent  fagade,  with  its  door  and  windows  in  the 
richest  *Manoelino*  or  *Einmanuer  style  (p.  536),  is  the  facade  of  the 
S.  transept  of  the  old  church  of  Nossa  Serihora  da  Mismcordia,  built 
hy  Emmanuel  I.  about  1520  for  the  brotherhood  of  that  name  and 
destroyed  by  the  earthquake  in  1765.  The  relief  of  the  portal,  re- 
presenting the  Virgin,  Pope  Alexander  VI. ,  Emmanuel,  and  his 
sister  Leonora,  has  been  preserved  in  the  sacristy  since  1813.  —  A 
few  yards  to  the  E.  of  this  point  is  the  Travessa  dos  Bioos,  leading 
to  the  Rua  dos  Baealhoeiros.  Here  stands  the  Casa  dos  Bieos,  built 
in  the  reign  of  Emmanuel  L  by  Braz,  a  son  of  Affonso  de  Albuquerque. 
It  used  also  to  be  called  the  Casa  dos  Diamantes,  from  th«  facetted 
stones  of  the  facade. 

The  Alpandbga  Grande  (PI.  F,  G,  5),  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Rua 
da  Alfandega,  is  the  custom-house  of  Lisbon  (business-hours  9-3). 
It  was  built  by  the  Marquis  de  Pombal  after  the  earthquake,  on  the 
site  of  the  Casa  da  India  e  Mina^  and  has  a  large  arcaded  court. 

Farther  on  is  the  Pra^a  do  Commercio  (p.  520),  to  the  N.W.  of 
which  lies  the  Labgo  do  Municipio  (PI.  F,  5),  or  Largo  doPelourifihOy 
a  handsome  square  overlooked  by  the  lofty  buildings  of  upper  Lis- 
bon. The  Camara  Municipal^  on  its  E.  side,  was  completed  in  1880. 
The  church  of  Sxo  JuliXo,  in  the  N.E.  comer,  dates  from  the  12th 
cent,  but  was  rebuilt  after  the  earthquake*  It  contains  the  Chapel 
of  the  Oermans  (S.  transept)  and  the  silver  christening  bowl  of  King 
Sebastian.  —  The  spiral  column  in  the  midst  of  the  square  is  the 
so-called  Pelov/rinhOj  or  pillory,  also  known  as  the  Forca  dos  Fidalgos 
from  the  many  nobles  executed  here.  The  numerous  *pelourinhos' 
of  Portugal  refer,  like  the  Roland  columns  of  Lower  Germany,  to 
the  jurisdiction  claimed  by  the  towns. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  Largo  do  Municipio  stretches  the  Marine 
Arsenal  (PI.  F,  5),  to  which  visitors  are  admitted  by  a  'licen^a' 
from  the  Inspector.  It  includes  wharves,  a  dry  dock,  and  a  naval 
yard  for  the  equipment  of  the  fleet  (Depdsito  Qeral  da  Fazenda  da 
Armada).  On  the  first  floor  of  the  main  building  is  the  Naval 
Academy.  The  Sala  do  Risco  contains  the  Museu  Naval  (adm.,  see 
p.  617).  —  Svlphwr  Springy  see  p.  516. 

To  the  W.  the  Rua  do  Arsenal  ends  at  the  Labgo  do  Corpo 
Santo  (PI.  E,  5),  with  the  Convent  and  College  of  the  Irish  Domini- 
cans, founded  in  1641.  Here  the  tramway  skirting  the  Tagus  forks 
into  the  inner  and  outer  lines  (comp.  p.  534). 

The  Innbb  Tbamway  Line  passes  under  the  Rua  do  Alecrim 
(p.  524)  and  follows  the  Rua  de  Sao  Paulo  to  the  Largo  de  Sao 
Paulo  (PI.  E,  5),  with  its  handsome  bronze  fountain.  Farther  on 
it  passes  (left),  the  Ca^a  da  Moeda,  or  Mint,  and  (right)  the  Inclined 
Bailway  No:  6  (p.  516)  and  reaches  the  Largo  do  Conde  Barao  (PI. 
D,  4).   Here  diverges  the  tramway  to  the  Rato  (p.  525),  running  to 
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the  right  (N.)  througli  the  Rua  de  Sao  Bento.  We  descend  to  tbe 
S.Wf  through  the  Rua  de  Vasco  da  Gama,  pass  near  the  Esfofdo  de 
Santos  (p.  514),  and  ascend  the  Cal^ada  de  Santos  to  the  Largo  de 
Santos  (PI.  C,  4),  with  the  church  of  that  name.  —  A  little  farther 
on  is  the  Largo  das  Janellas  Verdes,  with  a  tasteful  fouutain-group 
of  Venus  and  Cupid.   On  the  S.  side  of  this  square  stands  the  ^- 

♦  Huseu  Naoional  das  BeUat  Artes  (PI.  B,  0,  4),  opened  in 
1884  (adm.)  see  p.  517);  when  tbe  main  door  is  closed,  visitors 
enter  through  the  garden  by  a  side-door  to  the  left.  The  building, 
tbe  old  Casa  das  J(mellas  Verdes  (^green  windows')  occupied,  by  the 
Marquis  of  Pombal,  is  now  the  seat  of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  The  museum  contains  a  valuable  art-industrial  collection  and 
a  somewhat  unsifted  gallery  of  about  1000  pictures  by  ancient  and 
modem  masters.  Some  of  these  came  from  the  former  gallery  in 
the  Franciscan  convent  (p.  523)  and  others  from  the  collection  of 
Prince  Ferdinand  in  the  Pa^o  das  Necessidades  (p.  533).  There  is 
no  catalogue. 

Groiind  Floor.  Unimportaat  picturef^  plaster-casts ;  tbree  state-car- 
riages of  Jobn  y. 

First  Floor.  —  Boom  A  (Modern  Pictures).  To  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance :  895.  A.  Dumaraq^  Review  before  the  Prince  of  Wales  (George  IV.); 
713.  H.  Coroerme^  Henri,  Due  de  Guise,  at  the  parliament  of  Blois;  894. 
V.  Chavety  Henri  III  of  France  amid  his  favourites}  743.  O.  Marquerie^ 
Toilette  of  Phryne^  *623.  A.  Mu^oz  Degrain,  Othello  and  Desdcmona^  (OR 
A.  de  Andradey  Landscape;  859,  860.  Simpson.  Queen  Maria  U.  da  Gloria 
and  Duke  Aujrust  of  Lenchtenherg,  her  first  liasband.  —  Boon  B  (Modern 
Pictures).  900.  M.  0.  Hispaleto^  Orphans ;  881.  Antonio  de  8eq*i4ira  (p.  509), 
Foundation  of  the  Casa  Pia  at  Belem  (allegory) ;  889.  F.  JUihmeyer^  Tangerine 
beggar:  opposite,  897.  A.  Sevres.^  Persecution  of  heretics  in  the  16th  cent.; 
565,  656.  A.  U.  de  Fonuca^  Copies  of  Baphael  and  Domenichino. 

Book  O  (Various  Schools).  To  the  right :  Sequeiroy  497.  Grant  of  the 
Portuguese  Constitution  in  1820  (sketch  in  colours),  118.  St.  Bruno  at  prayer; 
752.  /.  A.  Ducki'Oi  Camp;  119.  Franc.  Vieira  de  Mattos  (o  Lusit(mo).8t.  Aug- 
ustine; 1S9.  Aff.  Meuucci^  Annunciation;  575.  H.  Rigavd^  Card.  Folignac; 
468.  J.  Verrnt,  Harbour;  125.  Vieira  de  Mattos,  Virgin  of  the  Bosary  ;  £60. 
8d>.  Ricci,  Crucifixion;  817.  Sir  Tho*.  Lawrence,  The  temptation;  467.  J. 
Vernet,  Shipwreck.  —  Boom  D  (Flemish  School).  To  the  right:  528.  Adriaen 
van  Ottade,  Peasants  dancing;  531.  Rvbent,  Perseus  and  Andromeda  (col- 
oured sketch  for  the  picture  at  the  Prado,  p.  77);  735.  P.  Mignard,  Isa- 
bella of  Orleans,  Duchess  of  Guise;  753.  Frans  Fra/ncken,  Autumn;  opposite, 
872.  A.  van  Ostade,  Peasants. 

Boom  B  and  the  two  following  contain  the  gems  of  the  collection. 
To  the  rieht:  599.  Joeepha  dAyalla  (d'Ohidot).  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine 
(1''47):  889.  Zurharan^  St.  Francis  at  prayer;  888.  Carlo  Dolci,  Annunciation; 
627,  813.  J.  D.  de  Heem,  Still-life;  455.  Venetian  School  (16th  cent.)  Page 
teaching  a  child  to  walk;  453  SancTiez  (7oe«o  (?),  Portrait  of  a  prineesa; 
719.  Juan  Ant.  EsealanU,  Vision  of  St.  Francis;.  751.  Valdet,  St.  Vincent 
Ferrer;  143.  J.  Courtois  (BourgtUgnon),  Battle;  869.  A.  van  der  Neer,  Moon- 
light-scene; 581  A.  Ehhexmer,  Tobias  and  the  angel  (copy);  524.  In  the 
s'yle  of  Teniers  (he  Younger,  Peasant  interior;  670.  Rerribrandt  (?).  Descent 
Sfo™. the  Cross  (sketch);  567.  P.  Neefe,  Church  interior;  574.  Ferd.  B^L 
Babbi  5  bQQ.  Tenier*  the  Younger  (?),  Boors;  537.  Spanish  School  (i7th  cent.). 
Cardinal ;  Sp.'^chool  of  Rubens,  Daughter  of  Herodias. 

««,«    -    _  -     .  Viibiotm  Master 

Oerman  Sehool 
centre  and  SS. 
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Christopher  and  Sebaatian  ob  the  wings  -,  611.  Unknoton  if  cuter  (17th  cent.), 
Portrait  of  a  man. 

Room  G  (chiefly  Italian  pictures).  To  the  right:  573.  Oarofalo,  Virgin 
and  Child;  543.  Andrea  del  Sartoif),  Portrait ^  ♦lOX  Flemieh  Master  (begin- 
ning of  the  16th  cent.),  Virgin  in  prayer;  iSS.  Bern.  Ztt^nl  (?),  Bearing  of 
the  Cross;  460.  Lod.  Mazzolimo^  Holy  Family  ^  5^0.  Ro»$o^  Card.  Octariano 
TJbaldino;  882,  883.  Flemish  School  (16th  cent.),  Betrayal  of  Christ.  Christ 
before  Pilate;  461.  School  of  Raphael  i^i) y  Allegory  of  Pfctience;  IM.  Anlo- 
neUo  da  Messina  i^\  Crucifixion;  *546.  H.  Holbein  the  Younger  (^)^  Virgin 
and  Child;  571.  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  0)  Pieta;  828.  A.  Durer  (?)>  St.  Je- 
rome (1521;  forged  signature?);  *o68.  Umbrian  School  {nQi  Rapha^\  Prophet 
Elisha  resuscitating  three  boys;  547.  Peruginoi^),  Virgin  and  Child;  541. 
School  of  Leon,  da  Yinci^  Christ;  459.  School  of  Raphael^  Adoration  of  the 
Holy  Child. 

Boom  H.  To  the  right :  Unknown  Master.  Portrait  of  Vasco  da  Gama. 
In  the  middle:  Mending  {y)t  Triptych,  with  the  Adoration  of  the  Child,  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  the  Flight  into  Egypt.  The  other  paintings 
in  this  room,  as  in  Blooms  I  and  J,  are  inferior  works  of  the  16th  century. 

Room  K  and  its  side-room  contain  sculptures  and  small  antiquities.  — • 
Boom  L.  Glass,  majolica,  and  porcelain,  —  Boom  M.  Fine  *vestments 
and  embroidered  carpets.' —  Boom  K.  Eeclesiastieal  utensils 'and  orna^ 
ments.  In  Case  xxyi  (No.  149)  is  the  altar  of  Vasco  da  Gama.  —  Boom  O. 
Small  objects  of  art,  ancient  statuettes,  modern  sculptures.  —  Room  P. 
Engravings  and  drawings,  including  four  drawings  by  SequeiTa. 

Tbe  tramway  continues  to  run  towards  the  W.,  tbrougli  a  series 
of  uninteresting  streets,  to  the  attractive  Pra^a  d' Armas  (PL  A,  4). 
To  the  N.W.  we  see  the  Ajuda  Palace,  with  its  observatory. 

A  little  to  the  N.  of  the  Pra^a  d' Armas  is  the  high-lying  Labgo 
DAS  Necessidades  (PL  A,  3,  4),  the  centre  of  which  is  occtipied  by 
an  obelisk  with  a  fountain.  Opposite  is  the  main  facade  of  the 
Palaoio  Beal  (PL  A,  3,  4)  or  Pago  das  Necessidades  ^  the  residence 
of  King  Charles  I.  The  building  was  erected  by  John  V.  in  1743-50 
on  the  site  of  the  ermida  of  Nossa  Senhora  dai  Necessidades ,  whose 
miracle-working  image  was  called  upon  4n  time  of  need'.  The 
palace  and  its  beautiful  park ,  the  Tapada  dai  Necessidades^  are  not 
shown  to  the  public.  Orders  for  the  palaces  at  Cintra  (p.  542)  are 
issued  at  the  'AdministrajSo'.  The  statues  of  SS.  Philip  Neri  and 
Francis  on  the  facade  of  the  Palace  Chapel  are  by  an  Italian  sculptor 

named  Glusti. 

The  first  Cortes  were  held  in  the  Necessidades  Palace  in  1890.  Queen 
Maria  II.  da  Gloria,  the  wife  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  died  here  in  1853;  and 
at  the  end  of  1861  her  three  sons  —  Peter  V.  (Kor.  11th),  Prince  Ferdinand, 
and  Prince  John  —  were  also  carried  oflf  here  by  typhus  fever.  Queen 
Stephanie ,  wife  of  Peter  V. ,  died  here  a  little  later.  On  Christmas  Day, 
1861,  as  Prince  John  lay  dying,  the  magistrates  of  Lisbon  sent  a  deputation 
to  the  young  King  Louis  I. ,  praying  him  to  leave  the  fatal  palace.  The 
king  complied  and  wa<)  escorted  the  same  night  to  the  palace  of  Caxias 
(p.  540)  by  thousands  of  men  carrying  torches. 

From  the  Necessidades  Palace  we  may  proceed  to  the  N,E., 
across  the  Largo  do  Rilvas  and  along  the  Cal^ada  das  Necessidades, 
skirting  the  wall  of  the  royal  park,  to  the  Cemiterio  AUemdo  and  the 
Vemiterio  Occidental  (p.  526). 

Beyond  the  Pra^a  d'Arraas  the  tramway  reaches  the  vaulted-over 
Alcantara  J  forming  the  W.  boundary  of  the  old  town,  and  crosses 
the  tracks  of  the  Loop  Railway,    The  street  to  the  N.  leads  to  the 
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Urge  Quaniei  to  the  W.  of  the  Alcantara,  the  marble-like  limestone 

of  which  has  long  been  used  by  the  builders  of  Lisbon.  —  A  few 

hundred  yards  farther  on,  the  inner  and  outer  tramway  lines  reunite 

in  the  suburb  of  Aloaatara,  near  the  high-lying  £rmt<ia  of  ^onto 

Amaro,  a  singular  Renaissance  dome-covered  building  begun  In 

1549.    On  the  S.  side  is  an  open  cloister ,  the  walls  of  which  are 

lined  with  rich  tiles. 

From  Alcantara  to  JJuda  and  Belem,  see  below. 

The  OuTBE  Tramway  Line,  skirting  the  Tagus  and  affording  a 
series  of  fine  views ,  leads  from  the  Largo  do  Corpo  Santo  (p.  531), 
past  the  Hdtel  Central  (p.  515),  to  the  Pra^a  do  Duque  da  Terceira 
(PL  E,  6).  Here  rises  a  bronze  statue  of  the  brave  Qenerol  Villa  FIoTj 
Duque  de  Terceira^  who  roused  the  Azores  (Terceira)  to  revolt  during 
the  Miguelite  reign  of  terror  (p.  528)  and  marched  triumphantly  on 
July  24th,  1833,  from  Algarve  to  the  liberated  Lisbon.  The  statue, 
erected  in  1877,  is  by  Jostf  Simoes  d' Almeida. 

Beyond  this  point  the  river  is  skirted  by  the  Bua  Vinte  e  Quatro 
de  JvJho  (PL  A-E,  4,  5),  formerly  named  the  Aterro,  a  wide  boule- 
vard reclaimed  from  the  Tagus  and  planted  with  trees.  The  new 
harbour-works  (p.  520)  to  the  left  Include  a  broad  quay,  two  large 
docks,  and  a  fore-harbour  (Anteporto),  To  the  right  is  the  Mercado 
de  Vinte  e  Quatro  de  Julho  (PI.  E,  5),  with  its  spacious  glass  pavil- 
ions ,  presenting  a  very  animated  scene  in  the  early  morning.  In 
the  middle  is  the  flsh-market.  The  fish  are  sold  by  auction  opposite^ 
on  the  bank  of  the  river. 

To  the  N.W.  of  the  market  is  the  charming  Pra^a  do  Marquez 
de  Si  da  Bandeira  (PI.  E,  5),  with  a  bronze  statue,  by  Giovanni 
CiniselU,  of  the  MarquSz  de  Sd  da  Bandeira  (1795-1876;  p.  582). 
—  To  the  left  lies  the  new  EstoQSo  Caes  do  8odrS  (PI.  D,  5 ;  p.  514), 
the  starting-point  of  the  railway  to  Belem  and  Cascaes. 

Farther  on,  the  tramway  passes  the  EstafSo  de  Santos  (PL  O,  4), 
the  Bua  de  Yasco  da  Gama  (p.  532),  and  numerous  mills  and  fac- 
tories, uniting  with  the  inner  line  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alcantara 
valley  (see  above). 

d*  Ajuda  and  Belem. 

JJuda  is  reached  from  Alcantara  (see  above)  by  the  Gal^ada  da  Tapada, 
leading  to  the  N.W.  along  the  park  (IV2M.),  or  from  the  Pra^a  de  Dona 
Fernando  in  Belem  by  the  Gal^ada  d'Ajuda ,  running  to  the  N.E.  (V4  M.>. 
A  third  street  connects  AJuda  with  the  Praca  de  Vasco  da  Oama  (p.  536) 
in  Belem.  —  The  Pago  de  Belem  is  in  the  Pra^a  de  Dom  Fernando  \  ihe 
church  of  Santa  Maria  and  the  Casa  Pia  lie  V4  M.  to  the  W.,  in  the  Pra^a 
de  Vasco  da  Gama,  a  station  of  the  Thamwat  mentioned  at  p.  516.  The 
Belem  station  on  the  Gasgabs  Railway  (B.  56c)  adjoins  the  Pra9a  de  Dom 
Fernando,  The  Torre  de  Belem  stands  halfway  between  the  stations  of 
Belem  and  Pedrouoos.  —  The  church  at  Belem  is  closed  in  the  afternoon. 

Beyond  the  junction  of  the  inner  and  outer  lines  at  Alcantara 
Csee  above)  the  tramway  continues  to  run  towards  the  W.  through 
the  suburb  of  Junqueira,  passing  the  Colegio  Brasileiro  and  skirting 
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the  Novo  Betiro  (Praia  de  Junqudra),  To  the  right  are  several 
attractive  country-houses ;  to  the  left  is  a  Cordoaria  or  ropery. 

On  reaching  Belem  (Brit,  vice-consul),  we  follow  the  long  Rua 
de  Junqueira  to  the  Pbaca  db  Dom  Febnando.  On  the  N.  side  of 
this  square,  at  the  comer  of  the  Cal^ada  d*Ajuda ,  lies  the  Paoo 
DB  Bblbm,  an  unpretending  building,  generally  used  for  the  hous- 
ing of  royal  guests.  It  is  also  known  as  the  Quinta  de  Baixo  in  distinc- 
tion to  the  Quinta  de  Cima,  situated  a  little  to  the  N.  Behind  the 
palace  is  a  garden  with  a  small  menagerie.  Near  it  is  the  PicadeirOj 
or  riding  school. 

The  monotonous  Galgada  d'Ajuda  leads  to  the  N.E.  to  the  inter- 
esting Depdsito  das  Carruagens  Reaes,  or  royal  coach-houses  (adm.  on 
application  to  the  superintendent). 

The  most  interesting  state-carriages  are  that  of  Philip  III.  (1619)  \  an- 
other of  1666 •,  the  bridal  chariot  of  Peter  n.  and  his  wife;  the  chariot 
(made  at  Paris  in  1665)  given  by  Lonis  XIV.  to  the  Princess  of  Savoy  on 
her  marriage  with  Affonso  VI. ;  two  of  John  V.  (1727  and  1708),  the  latter 
of  which  was  used  at  the  marriage  of  thepresent king.  Donkey-carriages; 
carriages  for  children;  old  cabriolets.  The  'seges**  were  in  use  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  present  century.  —  Here  also  are  kept  the  vehicles  on 
which  the  images  of  saints  are  borne  through  the  streets  on  high  festivals. 

At  the  end  of  the  street  stands  the  royal  Palace  of  iVJ^c^^^^t 
splendidly  situated  on  the  hill  above  Belem  and  now  occupied  by  the 
Queen-Dowager  Maria  Pia.  It  was  erected  by  John  VI.  on  the  site 
of  a  temporary  wooden  building  that  sheltered  the  royal  family  for 
some  time  after  the  earthquake ,  and  has  never  been  finished.  The 
main  facade  is  turned  towards  the  £.   Visitors  are  seldom  admitted. 

The  vestibule  contains  44  lifesize  marble  statues  by  J.  MacTuido  de  Castro 
and  others.  The  state-rooms  are  hung  with  numerous  pictures  by  Cyrillo 
MacJuuh),  Seqveiray  and  Taborda  Vieira  Portwme.  The  Sala  db  Togha,  the 
largest  room  (E.  side),  contains  scenes  from  the  life  of  John  IV.  by  Ta- 
borda; in  the  Sala  db  Audiengia  is  a  representation  of  the  return  of 
John  VI.  from  Brazil.  Court  receptions  are  held  in  the  Sala  das  Bei- 
JAMAos  (^kissing  hands'*).  —  The  well-arranged  Libbaby  contains  a  col- 
lection of  costly  Church  Plate  from  Belem  (see  above),  wrought  from  the  first 
gold  brought  home  by  Vasco  da  Gama  from  India.  Here,  too,  are  the 
sword  of  Nvno  Alvare*  Pereira  (p.  522),  a  'gorgelfm'  (gorget)  of  Francis  I. 
of  France,  and  several  trophies. 

Nearly  opposite  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  palace  is  the  entrance  to 
the  Botanic  Gabden  (if  closed,  the  visitor  should  send  in  his  card 
to  the  Director;  fee  to  the  superintendent  100  rs.).  At  the  entrance 
of  the  lower  garden  are  the  statues  of  two  warriors ,  excavated  at 
Lezenho  (p.  610)  in  1785  and  probably  of  Celtic  origin.  Above  the 
gate  are  the  busts  of  two  Roman  emperors.  The  fountain  is  adorned 
with  figures  of  all  manner  of  crawling  things.  By  the  flight  of 
steps  leading  to  the  shady  upper  garden  is  a  statue  in  Roman  dress. 

From  the  Botanic  Garden  a  sunny  street  descends  to  the  S.W. 

to  the  insignificant  church  of  Sdo  JosS  or  Memoria^   founded  on 

Septi  3rd,  1760,  on  the  spot  where  King  Joseph  I.  had  been  shot 

at  and  wounded  two  years  before. 

The  Duke  of  Aveiro,  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Tavora,  and  the 
Count  of  Atouguia  were  found  guilty  of  this  crime  and  were  executed 
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here,  along  with  four  sabordiuate  conspirators,  ten  days  after^the  attempt. 
Their  bodies  were  burned  and  their  ashea  scattered  in  the  Tagus.  Pombal 
used  the  opportunity  to  implicate  the  Jesuits  and  to  expel  that  order  from 
Portugal,  and  they  on  their  side  stigmatised  the  whole  affair  as  a  sham 
plot  arranged  by  the  marquis.  —  The  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Aveiro  was 
torn  down,  while  its  site  was  strewn  with  salt  and  forbidden  to  be  used  for 
any  ottier  building.  The  spot,  near  the  Pa^o  de  Belem,  now  almost  con- 
cealed by  small  houses,  is  still  marked  by  a  column. 

The  street  ends  at  the  spacious  grounds  of  tlie  Praga  de  Vasco 
da  Gama,  with  the  once  famous  Hieronymite  convent  of  Belem. 

The  **Convento  dos  Jeronymos  de  BeUm  (i.e.  Bethlehem) 
occupies  the  site  of  a  Seamen's  Home  and  the  Ermida  of  Nossa  Sen- 
hora  do  Baitello^  founded  by  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator.  Vasco 
da  Gama  here  spent  the  night  before  he  started  on  his  voyage  of 
discovery  (July  8th,  1497),  and  here  he  was  received  by  Emmanuel  I. 
on  his  return  in  1499.  The  king  had  vowed  to  erect  here  a  convent 
to  the  Virgin  if  the  enterprize  were  successful,  and  he  laid  the 
foundatjon-stone  of  the  building  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  ex- 
plorer's return.  The  general  design  of  the  convent  was  furnished  by 
Boutaca^  an  architect  of  whose  work  we  have  other  specimens  at 
Setubal  (p.  546);  its  execution  and  details  were  due  to  tlie  great 
master  Jodo  de  Castilho  (ca.  1490-1581),  who  undertook  the  super- 
intendence of  the  building  in  1517.  In  1551  John  III.  discontinued 
the  work.  The  buildings  are  very  extensive.  To  the  S.,  next  the 
Tagus ,  is  the  church  of  Santa  Maria ,  the  atrium  of  which  lias  dis- 
appeared. To  theW.  of  this  lies  the  narrow  S.  wing,  606  ft.  in  lengt\i, 
the  groundfloor  of  which  consists  of  an  open  hall,  while  the  upper 
contains  the  cells  and  dormitories  of  the  monks.  To  the  N.  of  the 
church  lie  the  CloUterSj  adjoined  on  the  W.  by  the  refectory,  on  the 
E.  by  the  sacristy  and  chapter-room.  The  buildings  adjoining  the 
N.  walk  of  the  cloisters  and  the  whole  of  a  second  court  have  van- 
ished. On  the  height  to  the  extreme  N.  stands  the  small  Capella 
do8  Jeronymos, 

On  the  suppression  of  the  convent  in  1834,  its  buildings  were 
assigned  to  the  Casa  Pia ,  an  orphanage  established  by  Maria  I.  in 
the  castle  of  St.  George  (p.  528).  The  increasing  number  of  pupils 
necessitated  (1859)  large  additions  in  the  shape  of  bedrooms,  school- 
rooms, and  baths ;  and  these  were  erected  from  a  very  unsatisfactory 
design  by  the  painters  Bambois  and  Cinaii.  The  upper  floor  of  the 
S.  wing  was  restored  in  a  kind  of  'Emmanuel  style'  and  provided 
with  a  large  central  tower.  The  latter  collapsed  in  1878,  and  is  to 
be  re-erected.  In  spite  of  these  disfigurements,  the  edifice  still 
produces  a  very  Impressive  effect,  heightened  by  its  open  and  lonely 
situation  on  the  bank  of  the  Tagus  and  by  the  flue  white  limestone 
from  the  Alcantara  valley  (p.  534)  of  which  it  is  built. 

The  Abchitectukal  Style   of  the  building  is  the  so-called 
f7^>  Qy  fltylpi  Qf  Emmanuel,  which  came  into  vogue  about  14r 


f/J^Z^*^^^"^^*^^^^^  Emmanuel,  which  came  into  vogue  about  1480  and  is  s5" 
fur'^MT^  ^'^S?S  iilmmanueH.  mybjM,  surnamed  tlie  Jfortiinite  (o  Yen- 
not  oniv  4«  ™8  great  monarch'TS-aue  alarge  number  of  similar  buildings, 
not  only  m  Portugal  itself  but  also  in  its  colonies.    It  may  be  called  » 
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Portugal).  This  blended  style  is  often  fantastic  and  lias  U'decldcd  tenff- 
ency  to  over -elaboration ,  but  it  is  interesting  even  in  its  extravagances. 
It  was  ultimately  replaced  by  the  Renaissance  style  introduced  by  the 
colony  of  French  sculptors  at  Goimbra  (ca.  1530),  by  the  Jesnit  style  under 
John  III.,  and  by  the  forms  of  the  late-Renaissance  of  Italy  favoured  during 
the  period  of  the  Spanish  domination. 

The  church,  of  *Santa  Maria,  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  monas- 
tery, is  the  burial-place  of  Emmanuel  and  his  successors,  and  is 
celebrated  for  the  gorgeous  architecture  of  its  S.  fa^e.  The  superb 
*Main  Entrance,  39  ft.  wide  and  104  ft.  high,  was  designed  by  Joao 
de  Castilho  and  is  lavishly  adorned  with  sculptures  by  Master  Ni- 
cholas, 'the  Frenchman'  (p.  567).  It  is  framed  by  two  buttresses 
and  a  large  circular  arch ,  the  Utter  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the 
Virgin.  Above  is  a  wealth  of  pinnacles,  niches,  and  balconies;  and 
at  the  very  top,  rising  over  the  beautiful  open  parapet  of  the  roof, 
is  a  canopy  surmounted  by  the  cross  of  the  Order  of  Christ  (p.  561). 
,  Below,  on  a  corbel  between  the  doors,  is  a  statue  of  Vasco  da  Gama 
(or  Henry  the  Navigator?).  Mr.  Fergusson  finds  this  portal  *very 
impressive  and  pleasing ,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  said  against 
its  taste',  and  he  notes  its  similarity  in  design  and  detail  to  the 
chapel  at  Roslin  (see  Baedeker's  Great  Britain).  To  the  right  and 
left  of  the  portal  are  lofty  round-headed  windows.  The  rest  of  the 
S.  facade  is  simpler,  with  the  exception  of  the  elaborate  cornice  and 
parapet.  The  Cftoj'r,  built  by  Diogo  de  Torsalva  in  1551  to  replace 
the  small  original  choir,  is  very  plain  in  style. 

The  W.  Portalf  sadly  mutilated  on  the  construction  of  the  por- 
tico, is  also  freely  adorned  with  sculptures  by  Nicholas  the  French- 
man ,  including  groups  of  King  Emmanuel  with  St.  Jerome  and 
Queen  Maria  with  John  the  Baptist.  Of  the  Towers  of  the  W.  facade 
that  to  the  S.  has  alone  been  completed ,  and  it  is  disfigured  with 
an  inharmonious  dome  added  at  the  ^restoration'  in  place  of  the  orig- 
inal conical  roof. 

The  iNTKBioB,  802  ft.  long  and  82  ft.  high,  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles, 
a  high-choir  at  the  W.  end,  a  transept  without  aisles,  and  a  semicircular 
apse.  The  nave  and  aisles  together  are  74  ft.  across  ^  the  superb  transept 
is  95  ft.  long  and  62  ft.  wide.  There  are  two  chapels  on  the  groundfloor 
of  the  towers,  adjoined  by  other  two  below  the  projecting  high-choir  (coro 
alio).  The  bold  groining  of  the  nave  is  supported  by  two  massive  piers  at 
the  crossing  and  by  six  other  slender  and  ornate  pillars ,  the  two  W.  of 
which  rise  from  the  high-choir.  Almost  all  the  light  is  admitted  through 
the  portal  and  through  ^e  S.  windows  with  their  fantastic  rosettes  \  and 
the  general  effect  is  pleasant  and  reposeful. 

In  the  N.  aisle  are  twelve  CotifenwnaU^  which  are  also  accessible  from 
the  cloisters  (see  below).  —  The  K.  chapel  of  the  transept  contains  a 
lifelike  Figure  of  St.  Jerome^  of  wfiich  Philip  II.  is  reported  to  have  said 
*E8toy  esperando  que  me  habia*  (I  am  waiting  for  it  to  speak  to  me).  — 
The  Renaissance  capella-mdr  is  entered  through  a  magnificent  arch,  with 
richly  adorned  Pulpits  on  each  side  of  it.  To  the  right  and  left,  in  recesses 
and  borne  by  elephints,  are  the  small  Sarcophagi  of  Emmanuel  and  Queen 
Maria,  John  IV.  and  Queen  Catharine  of  Austria.   The  'Cardinal-King'  Henry , 
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AffoMo  VLy  Catharine  of  Bragmxa  (1688-1705),  wife  of  Charles  II.  of  Eng- 
land, and  other  Iroyal  personages  are  interred  in  the  chapel  beyond  the 
eapeUa-m6r.  In  the  two  side-chapels  lie  the  eight  Children  of  John  III. 
Here,  too,  is  the  cenotaph  of  King  Sebastian^  who  disappeared  without  trace 
at  the  battle  of  Al-Kasr  alKebir  (1578).  The  remains  of  Vasco  da  Qama 
and  Camoent  have  lain  here  only  since  1880.  The  scenes  from  the  Passion, 
in  the  apse,  are  by  Christopao  Lopee  (1616-1600).  —  The  CJoro  Alto  (entr., 
see  below)  has  beaatifol  *Bmaii»ance  Stalls  of  1660,  with  exquisite  panels. 

The  door  next  the  W.  portal  of  the  church  leads  to  the  Oasa  Pia 
and  the  cloisters  (ring ;  fee  150-200  rs.). 

The  superb  ♦♦Cloistbrs  (Claustro),  the  masterpiece  of  Joao  de 
Gastilho,  are  in  the  form  of  a  square  of  about  180  ft.,  with  blunted 
comers.  They  are  surrounded  by  a  two-storied  arcade  and  form  the 
main  glory  of  the  convent.  The  beautiful  groining,  the  round-headed 
windows  with  their  graceful  columns  and  exquisite  tracery,  and  the 
wealth  of  Renaissance  ornamentation  applied  to  all  available  sur- 
faces combine  to  make  a  visit  to  these  cloisters  a  thing  never 
to  be  forgotten.  The  present  cloister-garth  or  garden  was  formerly 
occupied  (till  1833)  by  a  small  pond  with  star-shaped  islets,  in  the 
midst  of  which  rose  the  fountain  now  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  court. 
A  flight  of  steps  adjoining  the  fountain  ascends  to  the  upper  arcade 
and  to  the  core  alto  of  the  church  (see  above). 

The  Saeristy^  at  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  cloisters,  is  a  square  room 
with  a  Renaissance  pillar  resembling  a  candelabmm.  —  To  the  N. 
of  it  is  the  old  Chapter  Boomj  with  a  modern  vaulting  j  since  1888 
It  has  contained  the  tomb  of  Alexandre  Herculano  (1810-77),  the 
novelist  and  historian. 

The  Refectory,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  cloisters,  a  large  rectangular 
stracture  of  solid  masonry,  is  covered  with  fine  reticulated  groining. 
The  lower  part  of  the  walls  is  lined  with  beautiful  tiles  of  the  18th 
century.   At  the  S.  end  is  a  much-damaged  Holy  Family  by  Dias, 

To  the  17.  of  the  cloisters  is  the  CapeUa  dot  JeronymoSy  an  almost  cu- 
bical structure  with  a  good  portal  and  a  rectangular  apse.  The  interior 
should  be  visited  for  ito  fine  vaulting  and  three  tiled  altars. 

The  modern  portion  of  the  Gasa  Pia  includes  eight  large  dormi- 
tories (Dormitorios),  an  Interesting  bath-room  (Sala  dos  Banhos), 
and  other  apartments.  The  Sala  dos  ReU  contains  a  series  of  por- 
traits of  the  Portuguese  kings  down  to  John  VI.,  omitting  the  Span- 
ish *Intrasos\   The  earlier  ones  are  imaginary. 

^Emmanuers  face  is  pale,  delicate,  and  intelligent,  but  not  without  a 
trace  of  melancholy  in  its  expression  ^  he  recalls  ttie  Stuarts.  The  young 
hero  Sebastian  stands  with  half-drawn  sword,  as  if  ready  to  spring  from 
the  fiame  into  the  room  and  thence  into  the  world  of  action.  In  a  dusky 
corner  is  the  effigy  of  Pedro  I.,  the  Cruel  or  the  Severe,  as  history  names 
him.  The  repulsive,  frog-like  visage  of  Joao  VI.  is  also  on  show  (Prince 
Liehnowsky). 

At  the  W.  end  of  the  uncomple);ed  8,  Wing  is  the  Museu  Indus- 
trial e  Commercial  de  Lishoa  (adm.,  see  p.  617),  opened  in  1883. 

'  About  3/^  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Pra^a  de  Vasco  da  Gama,  on  the 
lagus,  stands  the  ♦Tower  of  Belem  (Torre  de  SSo  Vicente),  one  of 
ine  most  interesting  structures  in  Lisbon.  It  was  completed  in  1520, 
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in  the  reign  of  Emm&nuei,  for  the  piotection  of  the  Tagus,  and  is 
said  to  be  modelled  on  an  old  design  by  Garcia  da  Resende.  It  stood 
originally  on  a  rocky  islet  in  the  stream ,  and  its  picturesque  effect 
has  been  somewhat  marred  by  the  siltuig  up  of  the  channel  between 

it  and  the  land  and  by  the  adjacent  factories. 

The  lower  part  of  Uie  tower  is  adjoined  by  a  kind  of  Platfobm,  pro- 
jecting over  the  river  and  enclosed  by  a  parapet  with  battlements  and  the 
shields  of  theELnights  of  Christ;  at  the  comers  are  six  tasteful  turrets,  copied 
^om  originals  in  India.  The  square  Towek  itself  is  adorned  on  tlie  river- 
side by  a  balcony  with  a  traceried  parapet  and  round-headed  windows, 
and  on  the  other  sides  by  bow-windows.  Higher  up  the  tower  is  girt  with 
a  passage  (curseria)  for  the  use  of  the  defenders.  The  flat  roof  is  adorned 
with  four  Indian  turrets. 

The  iMTBBioa  (special  permission  necessary)  contains  several  square 
rooms,  all  of  which  have  been  repeatedly  restored.  The  8ala  Regia  pos- 
sesses curious  acoustic  properties.  The  hunffeon*  in  the  basement  receive 
light  and  air  only  through  gratings  in  the  floor  of  the  casemates.  Under 
Miguel  they  were  filled,  like  the  Limoeiro  (p.  628),  with  political  prisoners. 
The  view  from  the  platform  is  superb. 

From  the  tower  we  may  proceed,  passing  a  fort  and  several 
bathing-houses,  to  the  station  of  Pedrougoa  (p.  640),  or  we  may 
return  to  Belem  and  ferry  thence  to  Trafaria  (p.  540). 


56.  Environs  of  Lisbon. 

a.  Lnmiar  and  Odivellas. 

This  is  a  pleasant  drive  of  2-3  hrs.  (carriage,  see  p.  515).  There  is  a 
tramway  to  Lumiar  (No.  3,  p.  516). 

We  leave  Lisbon  by  the  Porta  de  8do  SebastiSo  da  Fedreira,  at 
the  end  of  the  Rua  de  Dona  Estephania  (PI.  G,  1),  and  proceed  to 
the  N.  along  the  road  to  Torres  Vedras  (p.  561).  In  Campo  Pequeno 
lies  the  new  Bull  Ring  of  Lisbon  (p.  617).  Campo  Orande,  with  a 
church  dedicated  to  the  Magi  and  a  fine  promenade  laid  out  at  the 
end  of  the  18th  cent,  by  Count  Linhares ,  is  much  frequented  on 
Thurs.  and  Sun.  by  the  fashionables  of  Lisbon.  —  A  little  farther 
on  is  — 

Lnmiar,  celebrated  for  the  beautiful  ♦Quintas  or  parks  of  the 
jOuquedePalmella,  the  Marques  deAngeja,  and  ihe  Marques  d£  Olhdo, 
The  public  is  freely  admitted ;  tickets  for  the  first-named  park  may 
also  be  obtained  at  the  Lisbon  palace  of  the  duke,  in  the  Rato.  — 
Farther  on ,  about  6  M.  from  the  Porta  de  Sao  Sebastiao ,  is  the 
Quinia  de  Nova  Cintra^  a  favourite  pleasure-garden.  A  little  beyond 
this,  to  the  W.  of  the  road,  lies  — 

Odivellasi  with  a  Cistercian  nunnery  founded  in  1305  by  King 
Diniz,  who  is  interred  in  its  church.  The  choir  contains  three  pic- 
tures ascribed  to  Velasco  (p,  667).  At  the  portal  is  a  Turkish 
cannon-ball  from  the  siege  of  Ormuz ,  sent  hither  by  the  Spanish 
commandant,  Alvaro  de  Noronha. 

Beyond  Odivellas  the  road  leads  vi&  (10  M.)  Loures  to  the  Cdbeza  de 
Montackiqtie  (1332  ft.),  on  the  'inner  line'  of  the  fortiEcations  of  Torres  Ve- 
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dras,  and  to  Povoa  da  Oalega  (475  ft.)  and  the  Atalaia  Gvia* (iCOO  ft.).  It  then 
deacends  via  Enxara  dot  Cavalkiros^  Marmelo*  S4o  8eba$iia0y  and  Mugideira 
to  (68  M.)  Torres  Vedras  (p.  551). 

b.  Cacilhas. 

Steamer  from  the  Gaes  do  Sodre  to  CactlJuu^  see  p.  516.  In  Cacilhas 
omnibuses ,  carriages ,  and  donkeys  are  in  waiting  (bargaining  necessary). 

CcLcilhaSj  situated  on  a  promontory  immediately  opposite  Lisbon, 
is  a  small  harbour  with  copious  springs ,  where  ships  lay  in  their 
supplies  of  fresh  water .  A  road  ascends  hence  to  AlmadA.  From 
the  Fort  and  the  church  of  SSo  Paulo  we  enjoy  a  fine  ♦View  of 
Lisbon  (best  by  morning-light),  of  the  topography  of  which  we  here 

gain  an  excellent  idea. 

Paimtlla  and  Setuhal^  see  p.  546. 

From  Almada  we  may  proceed  to  the  W.  vi&  Prmgal  and  through  the 
wine-growing  district  of  Ca^arica  to  (5M.)  Trafaria,  the  home  of  the  bold 
fishermen  who  supply  the  markets,  of  Lisbon.  Their  boats  (savHros)  are 
so  constructed  as  to  sail  either  backwards  or  forwards.  A  little  to  the 
E.  of  Trafaria  lies  the  Lazartto^  erected  in  1857  after  the  epidemic  of 
yellow  fever.  The  sandy  beach  between  Trafaria  and  the  Ton»«  de  Btigio 
(p.  541)  is  devoid  of  interest.    From  Trafaria  we  can  cross  to  Behm  (p.  535). 

0.  Estoril  and  Cascaes. 

16  M.  Railway  (8-10  trains  daily)  in  IVi  hr.  (fares  480,  370,  250  rs. ; 
return-tickets  issued).  Trains  start  from  the  Cae$  de  Sodr4  (p.  516)  \  and 
passengers  in  the  W.  quarters  of  the  city  may  also  take  the  train  at  tlie 
EstafSo  de  Santos  or  Alcantara-Mar  (to  the  W.  of  PI.  A,  4).  There  are 
good  view-carriages  of  the  first  and  second  class.    Views  to  the  left. 

The  train  skirts  the  Rua  Vinte  e  Quatro  de  Julho  (p.  534)  and 
the  new  harbour-works.  To  the  right  is  the  small  EstagSo  de  Santos 
(p.  514).  We  then  pass  the  mouth  of  the  Alcantara  (p.  534)  and 
reach  Alcdntara-Mar. 

Beyond  this  point  the  train  continues  to  skirt  the  Tagus,  running 
mainly  on  newly  reclaimed  soil  and  affording  good  views  of  the  S. 
bank.  3  M.  Junqueira  (p.  534) ;  3^/4  M.  Belem  (p.  535).  On  the 
height  to  the  right  is  the  Palace  of  Ajuda  (p.  535) ;  to  the  left,  across 
the  Tagus,  is  the  Lazareto  (see  above).  —  Farther  on  we  pass  the  Lisbon 
Gas  Works  and  (left)  the  Torre  de  Belem  (p.  538),  with  its  fort,  and 
reach  the  small  bathing-place  of  Pedrou^oSy  the  extreme  W.  part  of 
'Greater  Lisbon'  (p.  519).  On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  is  seen  Trafaria 
(see  above).  —  51/2  M.  AlgSs,  with  good  sea-bathing,  is  the  terminus 
of  the  tramway-line  (p.  516).  61/4  M.  Ddfundo  and  (71/2  M.)  Crus 
Quebrada  lie  at  the  entrance  of  the  pretty  Jamor  Valley. 

The  hills  of  Estremadura  now  approach  the  expanding  Tagus. 
Caxiasy  the  next  station,  has  a  royal  palace.  To  the  left  is  a  fort.  — 
At  the  favourite  sea-bathing  resort  of(9V4M.)-Pa(JO  d'Arco8{B.6t.  Casa 
de  Bizoma)  we  enjoy  a  good  retrospect  of  the  Torre  de  Belem.  To 
the  right  are  the  hills  of  Cintra.  To  the  left  we  see  the  mouth  of 
ttie  Tagus  and  the  sea-coast  of  Portugal,  as  far  S.  as  the  Caho  de 
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The  Xntrada  do  Tejo,  or  Mouth  of  the  Tagus,  is  divided  into  the 
Corr€dor  (N.)  and  the  Barra  Grande  (S.)  by  a  reef  named  the  Little  Ca- 
ehopo.  On  the  CcKhopo  Grande^  as  the  ever-growing  sand-dunes  to  the  8. 
are  named,  stands  Fort  Loureufo  do  Bugio^  with  a  lighthouse,  85  ft.  high, 
the  light  of  which  is  visible  for  16  sea-miles.  Fort  Sao  Juliao^  built  by 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  on  a  point  of  the  K.  coast,  has  a  lighthouse  160  ft.  high. 

The  train  now  rans  sliglitly  Inland  to  (10^2  M.)  Oeirasj  with  the 
ci-devant  country-house  of  Pombal.  To  the  left  are  the  old  and  new 
foits  of  Ssio  Julifto  and  (farther  on)  the  telegraph  building  of  the 
submarine  cable  to  the  Canaries  and  Brazil.  —  Beyond  (12  M.) 
CarcavdloSj  which  is  noted  for  its  wine,  we  traverse  a  monotonous 
hUl-district,  with  views,  of  the  s  ea  to  the  left.  1 2*/2  M.  Parede ;  1 3  V2  M. 
8S0  Jodo  de  Eitoril;  15  M.  Estoril,  with  sea  and  alkaline  baths.  — 
151/2  M.  Mont  d'Eatoril  (H6t.  MontcPEstoril ,-.  Restaurant  Club,  with 
bedrooms  and  view),  charmingly  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
amid  groves  of  pine,  eucalyptus,  and  palms,  contains  many  villas 
of  Lisbon  merchants. 

16  M.  Cascaes  (^H6t,  Central,  H6t.  Olobo,  both  unpretending),  a 
faYourite  sea-bathing  place,  1  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Mont  d'Estoril,  has 

the  country-residence  of  the  Duchess  of  Palmella. 

A  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  hence  to  the  *Bocca  do  Inferno 
(*mouth  of  hell'),  1V«M.  to  the  8.W.,  a*  row  of  cliffs,  CO  ft.  high,  the 
lower  part  of  which  has  been  hollowed  out  by  the  sea.  The  surf  dashes 
against  them  with  a  roar  like  thunder,  especially  at  high-tide  and  with 
the  wind  from  the  8.W. 

Two  good  roads  (that  to  the  E.  the  shorter  but  more  monotonous) 
connect  Cascaes  with  Cintra  (see  below).  A  bridle-path,  diverging  from 
the  W.  road,  leads  to  the  Caho  da  Roca  (p.  546). 

d.  Cintra. 

ITVaM.  Railway  (5-8  trains  daily)  in  I-IV4  hr.  ^fares  620,  490,  360  rs.; 
there  and  back  1000,  700,  500  rs.).  Trains  start  from  the  Central  Railway 
Station  (p.  514).  Carriages  have  sometimes  to  be  changed  at  Cacem^  the 
junction  of  the  line  to  Mafra  and  Leiria  (E.  59).  —  Driving  from  Lisbon 
to  Cintra  (16  M. ;  carriages,  see  p.  515)  and  from  Cintra  to  Mafra  (I2V2  M.) 
is  not  recommended. 

From  Lisbon  to  (31/2  M.)  CampoUde,  see  p.  514.  —  The  train  now 
ascends  to  the  N.W.  through  the  valley  of  the  Alcantara.  4^/2  M. 
Sdo  Domingosi  1^2  M.  Bemficaj  with  a  Dominican  convent,  founded 
in  1399,  restored  after  the  earthquake  of  1755,  and  containing  the 
remains  of  Joio  de  Casftro  (p.  545).  We  now  run  towards  the  W., 
skirting  the  arches  of  the  old  Lisbon  aqueduct  (p.  525)  and  passing 
under  it  near  (8  M.)  Porealhota  (420  ft.).  The  Jamor  is  crossed.  — 

9^/2  M.  Quelut-BelUu. 

A  road  descends  from  the  8.E.  through  the  valley  of  the  Jamor, 
passing  (}/%  M.)  the  village  of  Queluz  de  Cima,  to  the  royal  chateau  of 
^uelui  de  Baixo,  built  by  Peter  III.  In  the  Sola  de  Bom  Quijote,  adorned 
with  18  scenes  from  Cervantes'*  romance,  is  shown  the  bed  in  which  Pe- 
ter lY .  (p.  576)  died.  The  Chapel  contains  an  agate  column ,  presented 
by  Pius  VIII.    Beautiful  park. 

The  village  of  Bellat  (480  ft.),  2  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  railway,  with  the 
beautiful  quinta  of  the  Conde  de  Pombeiro,  is  visited  for  the  sake  of  its 
iron  spring.  A  little  to  the  £.  is  the  Outeiro  (698  ft.),  a  good  point  of  view. 
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At  (13  M.)  Cacem  our  line  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  main  line 
to  Mafra  and  Leiria  (R.  59).  The  country  becomes  more  liilly ;  en- 
oalypti,  pines,  and  olives  are  passed.  Beyond  a  cutting  the  hills  of 
Cintra  appear  to  the  left.  —  17V2  M.  Cintra, 

Ointra.  " —  Hotels  (comp.  p.  60Q).   *Bot.  Laurence^  at  the  W.  end  of 

the  village,  English  landlady ;  *HoUl  N$ti9^  with  a  small  garden,  B.  500, 
B.  200,  dij.  with  wine  700,  D.  with  wine  800,  pens.  1600-2000  rs.  (prices 
posted  up  in  the  rooms);  *Hot.  Ntmes,  adjoining  the  Palacio  Real,  pens. 
1600-2000  rs.  —  Private  Lodging*  for  a  long  stay,  easily  obtained. 


Oaba  (excellent  vehicles  with  two  horses). 

From  or  to  the  Rail.  Station 

To  MomerraU 

_  ,  and  back,  with  stay  of  2  hrs. 
To  Collaret 

„         „         and  back,  with  stay  of  2  hrs.     . 


1-2  pers.    I    3-4  pers. 


500  rs. 


1700  „ 
2500„ 
2500„ 
8000  „ 


400  rs. 
1200  „ 
2100  „ 
2000„ 
2500» 

OnmibiM  from  the  rail,  station  to  the  town  40  rs. 

Donkeys  (Burrinhos)  abound.  The  usual  charge  for  the  trip  to  Cabo 
de  Boca  or  for  the  round  trip  to  Pena,  Gastello  dos  Houros,  Monserrate, 
and  back  to  Cintra  is  400-600  rs.  (bargaining  necessary)  j  the  driver  re- 
ceives the  same  amount,  with  a  gratuity  of  100  rs. 

Bull  Bing  (Profa  de  Touros)^  near  the  ^ilway-station. 

Ghief  Attractions.  It  is  possible,  though  somewhat  fatiguing,  to  visit 
the  Palaeio  Beal  and  make  the  above-mentioned  Round  Trip  (4-5  hrs.)  in 
one  day,  returning  to  Lisbon  by  an  evening-train  (provisions  and  an 
abundant  supply  of  smaill  change  necessary).  It  is,  however,  much  pre- 
ferable to  devote  two  days  to  Cintra.  1st  Day :  Palacio  Real,  Pena^  Castello  dos 
Ifouros.  2nd  Day :  Monserrate^  Collares,  Cdbo  da  Roca.  In  the  proper 
season  Cintra  will  be  found  a  delightful  spot  for  a  stay  of  some  duration. 
—  The  cards  of  admission  to  the  Palacio  Beal  and  the  Castello  da  Pena 
are  issued  at  the  Necessidades  Palace  (p.  533)  at  Lisbon.  When  the  court 
is  at  Cintra,  the  palaces  are  shown  on  Sun.  only. 

Cintra  (680  ft.),  a  town  with  3800  inhab.,  lies  at  the  N.  base  of 
the  Serra  de  Cintra,  the  Monies  Lunae  of  the  Romans,  on  a  promon- 
tory flanked  by  two  ravines.  It  is  buried  amid  woods  of  evergreen 
oaks  and  pines,  and  is  surrounded  by  numerous  pleasant  country 
houses.  To  the  E.  it  is  adjoined  by  the  Arrabalde  fsuburb')  de  8Ho 
Pedro,  Immediately  over  the  town  rises  a  rocky  crag  crowned  by  the 
Moorish  castle  (p.  544).  Beyond  this  rises  the  Pena  (1735  ft ;  p.  544), 
the  second-highest  summit  of  the  range.  The  situation  somewhat 
resembles  that  of  Frascati  and  other  places  in  the  Alban  Mts.,  but 
has  the  additional  advantages  of  a  more  luxuriant  vegetation  and 
the  propinquity  of  the  sea.  Byron  calls  Cintra  a  ^Glorious  Eden*, 
Southey  writes  of  it  as  *the  most  blessed  spot  in  the  habitable  globe', 
and  a  Spanish  proverb  says  *dejar  a  Cintra,  y  ver  al  mundo  entero, 
es,  con  verdad,  caminar  en  capuchera'  (*to  see  the  world,  and  yet 
leave  Cintra  out,  Is,  verily,  to  go  blindfold  about'). 

Cintra  was  fortified  by  the  Moors,  and  after  the  conquest  of  Lis- 
bon (1147)  became  the  summer-residence  of  the  Portuguese  kings. 
King  Charles  now  occupies  the  Castello  da  Pena,  while  the  Palacio 
Real  ig  assigned  to  the  Queen  Dowager  Maria  Pia.  The  town  sub- 
'Ststs  almost  wholly  on  the  court  and  the  visits  of  strangers. 
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The  railway- station  is  about  Y2  ^'  ^^^^  *^6  PRA9A  de  Ointra, 
tlie  centre  of  the  little  town,  with  a  late-Gothic  Pelowinho  (p.  631) 
of  stone,  now  used  as  the  {[dornment  of  a  fountain ,  and  the  main 
entrance  of  the  royal  palace. 

'  The  *Falacio  Beal  (bell  by  the  staircase  in  the  court  to  the  left, 
adjoining  the  archway;  fee  to  *almoxarife'  200 rs.)  was  built  in  the 
14-15th  cent,  by  John  I.,  AflPonso  V.,  and  John  II.,  on  the  site  of 
the  Moorish  palace.  The  E.  wing,  the  Sala  das  Armas,  and  the  Bath 
Grotto  date  from  the  time  of  Emmanuel  the  Fortunate.  The  older 
parts  were  erected  by  Mozarabic  workmen  in  a  Moorish  style  re- 
sembling that  of  the  buildings  of  Evbra,  and  show  a  mixture  of  Moorish 
and  late-Gothic  elements ;  the  later  parts  are  in  the  ^Emmanuer 
style  (p.  536).  The  most  characteristic  features  of  the  exterior  are 
the  two  prominent  conical  kitchen-chimneys,  the  horseshoe  and 
cusped  arches  of  the  Moorish  windows,  and  the  Moorish  battlemented 
parapet.  The  rich  mural  tiles  and  the  covered  wooden  ceilings  of  the 

interior  are  also  an  inheritance  from  the  Moorish  period. 

In  front  of  the  central  structure  is  a  Platfobm  or  Tebbacb,  on  the 
left  side  of  whicli  is  a  fine  Portal  in  the  Italian  early-Benaissance  style, 
attributed  to  Andrea  Sansovino  (?). 

First  Floor.  The  Waiting  Room  contains  an  Italian  *Chimney  Piece 
(fogao)  in  the  Renaissance  style,  formerly  at  Almeirim  (p.  512)  and  wrongly 
ascribed  to  Michael  Angelo.  —  The  prettily  furnished  Saia  do$  Cymes  is 
so  called  from  the  27  swans  on  the  ceiling.  —  The  so-called  Cc^inet  is  the 
room  in  which  King  Sebastian  the  Desired  (*o  desejado"),  the  'Cmarles  XII. 
of  Portugar,  decided  on  the  ill-starred  campaign  against  Morocco  (June  24th, 
1578).  It  contains  his  arm-chair  and  the  bench  of  his  councillors,  covered 
with  tiles  adorned  with  vine-tendrils.  —  The  Baia  das  Ptgas  is  named 
from  the  magpies  (pegas)  painted  on  the  frieze  and  ceiling,  holding  in 
their  beaks  labels  with  the  words  *por  bem'  (*in  honour' ;  honi  soit  qui 
mal  y  pense).  John  I.,  surprized  by  his  wife  Philippa  of  Lancaster  in 
the  act  of  kissing  one  of  the  ladies-in-waiting,  is  said  to  have  excused 
himself  with  these  words,  and  afterwards  had  the  paintings  made  to  re- 
prove the  gossip  of  the  court. 

Second  Floor.  The  Sala  das  Armas  or  dos  Cervos  is  a  square  apart- 
ment, lined  with  blue  tiles  and  covered  by  a  lofty  octagonal  dome  of 
timber  (restored  in  the  17th  cent.).  The  centre  of  the  ceiling  contains 
the  arms  of  the  King  and  Infantes,  surrounded  by  those  of  72  noble  Portu- 
guese families  of  the  time  of  Emmanuel,  painted  on  shields  hanging  from 
the  necks  of  stags.  Those  of  the  Aveiros  and  Tavoras  (see  p.  536)  have 
been  obliterated.  Round  the  frieze  are  the  words  *Com  estas  e  outras  taes 
Devem  de  ser  conservadas,  Pois  com  esforgos  leaes  Servifos  foram  gan- 
hadas**  (*As  these  by  courage  and  by  loyal  services  were  gained.  By  such 
and  others  like  them  must  they  be  maintained').  —  The  Chapel  has. fine 
barrel- vaulting  of  wood.  Adjacent  is  the  Room  in  which  the  luckless 
King  Aflfbnso  VI.  was  confined  after  his  deposition  (1667)  and  finally 
died  on  Sept.  12th,  1683,  while  listening  to  the  mass  through  an  opening 
in  the  wall. 

The  tasteful  Gasa  d'Agua,  or  Bathing  Oroito^  adjoining  the  handsome 
Patio^  hides  various  watery  surprizes  for  the  unwary  visitor.  The  artistic 
Conduit^  which  runs  throughout  the  palace,  is  said  to  be  a  Moorish  work. 

The  ExcuBSioN  to  the  Pbna  and  the  Moorish  Castle  takes 
2V2"3  hrs.  The  pleasant  and  shady  bridle-path  passes  (right)  the 
old  convent  of  Trindade  and  the  (left)  suburb  of  8do  Pedro  (p.  542). 
The  trees  are  mainly  pines,  interspersed  with  a  few  eucalypti.  The 
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donkeys  are  left  at  the  Porta  FrincipaC  of  the  park,  which  contains 
cedara,  yews,  elms,  silver  firs,  hydrangeas,  and  other  varieties  of 
ornamental  timber.  A  guide  (not  indispensable;  200-300  rs.)  ac- 
companies the  visitor  to  the  castle  and  then  down  to  a  side-gate  to 
the  W.,  where  the  donkeys  will  be  found  waiting. 

On  the  rocky  summit  of  the  Perm  (1735  ft.)  stood  a  convent  built 
by  Emmanuel  in  1603  and  used  as  a  prison  for  the  monks  of  Belem 
(p.  536).  The  King-Consort  Ferdinand  of  Coburg  (p.  520)  erecte«l 
in  its  place  the  Castello  da  Pena,  a  reproduction  of  a  mediaeval 
castle  from  the  design  of  Col.  Eschwegej  and  converted  the  hillside 

into  a  charming  park. 

Two  gates  and  i^  rocky  archway  form  tbe  entrance  to  the  castle,  which 
is  surrounded  by  a  gallery  affording  heaatifal  views.  The  main  tower  is 
a  copy  of  the  Torre  de  Belem  (p.  o38). 

The  Intebios  (castellan  150-200  rs.)  is  entered  by  a  vestibule  with  a 
pyramidal  tower,  formerly  the  Convent  Church.    The  wall-tiles  and  retic- 
ulated vaulting  deserve  attention.    The   magnificent  'Renaissance   Altar 
of  marble  and  alabaster,  with  scenes  from  the  Passion,  comes  from  the 
convent  of  Belem  and  is  by  Nicolas  Chatranez  (1532).    Adjacent  are  the 
old  two-storied  Cloisters.  —  The  castle  itself  contains   little  of  interest. 
The  Sala  de  Veados ,   adorned  with  fine  antlers ,  includes  a  specimen  of 
Broutoer  among  a  number  of  worthless  pictures.    The  huge   cupola  over 
this  room  affords  a  fine  •Panorama  of  the  province  of  Estremadura,  from 
Cape  Espichel  on  the  S.E.  to  the  Berlengas  (p.  551)  on  the  N.    To  the  E. 
are  seen  a  few  buildings  of  Lisbon  and  the  plain  to  the  S.  of  the  Tagns. 
The  grandest  feature   in   the  view  is,  however,  the  ocean,  which  here 
almost  always  dashes  against  the  beach  in  huge  and  resounding  billows- 
To  the  S.   is   the  Cruz  AUa  (1770  ft.),   the  highest  summit  of  the   Serra 
de  Cintra;  more  to  the  W.  is  the  Oabo  da  Boca. 

We  descend  through  a  luxuriant  bosquet  of  camelias,  rhododen- 
drons, and  araucarias  to  the  above-mentioned  side -gate,  which 
opens  on  the  road  leading  from  Sao  Pedro  to  CoUares  along  the 
Serra.    In  about  10  min.  we  reach  the  ruins  of  the  — 

*Castello  d08  Mouros,  a  singular  Moorish  stronghold,  consisting 
of  two  separate  parts,  of  which  that  to  the  S.  is  the  higher.  A  double 
wall,  freely  restored,  ascends  to  both.  In  spring  everything  is  cov- 
ered with  a  verdant  garb  of  creeping  myrtle.  The  view  is  fine, 
embracing  Cintra,  the  granite-strewn  heights  of  the  Serra,  and  the 
lofty  Pena. 

The  keeper  (80-100  rs.)  points  out  a  Moorish  Cistern  (alleged  to  be 
a  bath)  near  the  upper  gate,  the  water  in  which  never  varies  from  a  depth 
of  4  ft.  3  inches.    Outside  the  gate,  to  the  left,  is  a  small  Mosque. 

From  the  Moorish  Oastle  we  may  either  return  toC5intra  or  follow 
the  Oaminho  de  Collares  to  Monserrate. 

The  *Caminho  db  Collabbs,  the  winding  road  leading  along 
the  ridge  to  (3^/2  M.)  Collares,  is  the  favourite  promenade  of  Cintra. 
It  is  flanked  with  fine  evergreens  and  passes  many  attractive  villas. 
Below  lies  the  Vdrzea^  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Collares.  We  soon 
reach  the  Campo  de  SetiaeSj  so  named  from  its  sevenfold  echo.  The 
Palacio  de  Setiaea,  in  the  French  style  of  the  18th  cent.,  with  a 
park  (^views),  now  belongs  to  the  Conde  de  Azambuja. 
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On  Aug.  3Cth,  1808,  Oen,  Dalrymple  here  concluded  with  Oen.  Junot 
the  inexplicable  •Convention  of  Cintra\  which  allowed  the  French  army, 
greatly  weakened  by  Wellington''s  victories  at  Boli^a  (p.  551)  and  Vimeiro 
(p.  561)  and  largely  unfit  for  service,  to  take  shipping  for  France  without 
hindrance.  Dalrymple  was  immediately  removed  from  his  post  by  the 
British  government,  and  Byron  has  devoted  some  scathing  lines  to  the 
event  in  'Childe  Harold'  (I,  24-26). 

In  about  10  min.  more  we  reach  tlie  *Fenlia  Verde,  the  country 
home  of  Joffo  de  Castro  (1500-1548),  the  fourth  Viceroy  of  India  and 
defender  of  Diu,  who  .died  here  in  poverty  and  neglect  and  is 
interred  at  Bemfica  (p.  541). 

The  first  Orange  Trees  brought  from  the  ^.  Indies  are  said  to  have 
been  planted  in  the  beautiful  park,  whence  they  spread  over  the  whole 
of  S.  Europe.  The  Italians  still  often  call  them  portogalli.  —  We  ascend 
through  shady  paths,  with  grottoes  and  terraces,  to  the  chapel  of  Santa 
Maria  do  Monte^  situated  on  the  highest  point  of  the  garden.  This  grace- 
ful circular  building,  in  the  Renaissance  style,  is  entered  by  a  door  with' 
a  Sanscrit  inscription.  The  inside  walls  are  lined  with  beautiful  tiles. 
Over  the  altar  is  a  marble  relief  of  the  Holy  Family.  The  smsJl  and 
rocky  Monte  dasAMgaras  (with  a  Latin  inscription  by  a  grandson  of  Castro^s) 
was  all  the  modest  hero  sought  as  a  reward  for  his  defence  of  Diu. 

Farther  on  are  the  Quinta  da  Bella  Vista  and  (2  M.  from  Cintra) 
the  celebrated  **Quinta  de  Honserrate  (adm.  200  rs. ;  name  in- 
scribed in  a  book  kept  by  the  gate-keeper).  The  grounds  of  this  villa 
surpass  everything  of  the  kind  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula  in  the 
luxuriance  of  its  vegetation,  for  which  all  the  ends  of  the  earth 
have  been  ransacked.  They  were  originally  laid  out  by  Beckford  of 
Fonthill  and  now  belong  to  another  Englishman,  known  by  his 
Portuguese  title  of  Visconde  Cook  de  Monserrate.  The  place  is  a 
botanic  garden  in  the  grandest  sense,  a  park  that  unites  the  height 
of  culture  with  the  wildness  of  a  granite  mountain.  The  configura- 
tion of  the  ground  affords  a  charming  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  the 
gem  of  the  whole  being  the  gorge  to  the  S.W.  of  the  'Palace',  with  its 
giant-ferns.  Copious  brooks  make  it  possible  to  keep  the  turf  in 
English-like  perfection,  even  on  slopes  exposed  to  the  full  power 
of  the  sun.  The  park  commands  distant  views  of  the  ocean,  CoUares, 
and  other  places.  —  The  'Palacio'  (adm.  200  rs.),  a  fantastic  struc- 
ture in  an  Oriental  style,  contains  a  number  of  curiosities. 

Farther  on  the  road  descends,  vi4  Eugaria  and  Oegaro,  to  Col- 
lares  (128  ft. ;  Eden  Hotet)y  a  village  celebrated  for  its  wine.  Ad- 
jacent is  the  Tanque  da  Vdrzea,  a  small  irrigation-reservoir  (p.  242)» 

The  excursion  to  the  Cabo  da  Roca  takes  3-4  hrs.  from  Collates. 
A  bridle-path  leads  to  the  S.W.  across  the  Serra,  the  highest  points 
of  which  here  are  the  Monje  (1600  ft.),  the  Picotos  (1560  ft.),  and 
the  Adtenanes  (1380  ft.),  to  Azoia  (813  ft.),  which  is  quite  near 
the  cape. 

The  "'Cabo  da  Boca  (465  ft.)  or  Focinho  da  Boca,  the  Roman 
Promontorivm  Magnum  or  Cynthiae  and  the  English  Rock  ofLisbon^ 
is  the  W.  spur  of  the  Serra  de  Cintra  and  the  westernmost  point  ot 
Continental  Europe.  Most  travellers  content  themselves  with  visit-^ 
ing  the  more  accessible  Pedra  de  AlvidroTj  an  almost  perpendicular 
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cliff  to  the  N.  of  the  cape,  the  foot  of  which  is  washed  by  the  waves. 
Lads  from  the  neighbouring  Almocegema  often  climb  up  and  down 
this  crag  in  the  hope  of  a  'pataco'.   Near  it  is  the  Fojo^  a  cavern 
forming  the  breeding-place  of  innumerable  sea-fowl. 
From  the  Gabo  da  Boca  to  Catcaes^  see  p.  541. 

The  Praia  das  Ma^oMy  a  fine  beach  2  M.  to  the  W.  of  CoUares, 
is  another  favourite  point  for  excursions. 

High  up  in  the  mountains,  about  3  H.  to  the  S.W.  of  Honserrate,  is 
the  once  famout,  but  now  ruinous  Convento  da  OortiQA,  so  named  from 
the  panels  of  cork  with  which  the  damp  rocky  walls  were  covered.  The 
convent  was  founded  by  AJvarei  de  Ccutro  in  15(0  and  was  afterwards  oc- 
cupied by  8t.  HonoriuSf  who  died  here  in  1596.  The  most  interesting 
features  are  the  open  refectory  and  the  open  court,  with  the  cells  of  the 
monks  hewn  out  of  the  surrounding  wall  of  rock. 

About  IV2  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Cintra,  on  the  road  to  Cascaes  (p.  541),  is 
the  pretty  Qwnta  da  Bamalhao. 

The  Road  to  Mafba  leads  from  Cintra,  to  the  N.E.,  to  (51/2  M.)  Pero- 
Pinheiro,  with  large  marble  quarries,  where  it  unites  with  the  road  from 
Lisbon.  It  then  descends  to  the  K.  to  Cheleiroi  (197  ft.),  on  the  brook  of 
that  name,  whence  it  ascends  via  Igreja  Nova^  finally  making  a  wide  curve, 
to  the  barren  plateau  of  (I2V2  M.)  Mafra  (p.  5i9). 

67.  From  Lisbon  to  Evora  and  Estremos. 

104  M.  Railway  (two  through-trains  daily)  in  6V4-7»/4  hrs.  (fares  3400, 
2690, 1930  rs.)  s  to  (72'/2  M.)  Eoora  in  4V4-55/4  hrs.  (fares  2410,  1930,  13iO  rs.). 
—  The  trains  start  from  the  E$tagao  do  Barreiro  (p.  514),  on  the  S.  baol^ 
of  the  Tagus,  to  which  passengers  cross  by  steamer  from  the  Pra^a  do 
Gammercio  in  s/4  hr.  (comp.  p.  516).  —  Kailway-restaurants  at  Ca$a  Brctnca 
and  Effora. 

LU^on^  see  p.  514.  A  fine  retrospect  of  the  city  is  enjoyed  in 
crossing  the  river.  The  pier  of  the  steamer  at  Barreiro  is  close  to 
the  rail,  station,  and  passengers  and  luggage  are  transferred  from 
the  one  to  the  other  without  difficulty. 

From  Barreiro,  which  also  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  bay  and 
of  Lisbon,  the  train  at  first  runs  towards  the  E.  —  1^/4 M.  Lavrudio; 
33/4  M.  Alhos  Vedros;  6V2  M.  Moita.  —  10  M.  Pinhal  Novo,  the 
junction  of  a  branch-line  to  Palmella  and  Setubal. 

Fbom  Pimhal  Novo  to  Setubal,  8  M.,  railway  (5  trains  daily)  in 
23-27  min.  (fares  260,  200,  140  rs.).  —  41/2  M.  Palmella,  taken  by  Affonso 
Henriques  from  the  Moors  in  1147,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Knights 
of  Santiago  in  1186  and  afterwards  became  the  seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Pal- 
mella. Its  massive  but  much  dilapidated  walls  date  from  the  Moorish 
period.  The  top  of  the  castle-hlU  commands  a  most  extensive  view, 
reaching  to  the  hills  of  Lisbon  and  the  mountains  of  Cintra  (p.  5^)  on 
the  K.W.,  the  Serra  da  Arrabida  on  the  S.W.,  and  the  Bay  of  Setubal 
on  the  S. 

Setubal  (Hot.  SetuhalenM;  British  vice-consul),  31/2  M.  to  the  S.  of  Pal- 
™P*1!^'  called  8t.  Yves  by  the  French  and  St.  Vbes  by  the  English,  is  a  town 
of  17,000  inhab.,  situated  on  a  harbour  inferior  to  that  of  Lisbon  alone,  and 
caries  on  a  large  trade  in  salt,  wine,  oranges,  and  pilchards.  It  was  the 
Dxrthplace  of  the  noet  Socage  (1765-1805),  to  whom  a  monument  has  been 
ii*f„o^  ♦  *  K  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  prajas.  —  On  the  8.  side  of  the  bay  lies  *  Troia\  be- 
TherA  ?a  *^®  r^ias  of  the  Roman  Cetobriga,  which  flourished  30a-4(X)  A.  D. 
Old  and  T?«£^**^  account  of  the  remains  in  Ontald  Crawfurd'*  ♦Portugal, 
^^ow  .  ~  An  excursion  may  be  made  to  th€  convent \>f  Af-rabuia^ 
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near  whieh  is  a  fine  stalactite  cavern  (Portinho  de  Arrabida)^  ikat  may  b« 
entered  by  boat. 

The  train  continues  to  trs^veise.  a  monotonous  district,  with  a 
.  few  pine-woods.  From  (20  M.)  PacehrSo  a  diligence  runs  to  (5  hrs.) 
Alcaeer  do  Sal,  a  saltrmaking  place  with  2500inhab.  and  some  re- 
mains of  Roman  baths.  —  Beyond  (26  M.)  Pegffe$  the  railway  bends 
to  the  S.W.  36  M.  Vendas  Novas.  —  47  M.  Montemor  Novo,  a 
small  town  of  4000  inhab.,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Cauha, 
about  6  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  railway  (omn.).  About  6  M.  to  the 
N.E.,  on  the  way  to  Array olds^  is  a  fine  Dolmen^  described  by  Borrow 
(*Bible  in  Spain*,  chap.  vil). 

66V2  M.  Casa  Branca  (Rail.  Restaurant)  is  the  junction  where 
our  line  diverges  to  the  left  (N.E.)  from  the  main  line  to  Beja 
(R.  58).    Carriages  are  changed.  —  69 V2  M.  Monte  das  Flores. 

72V2  M.  Evora  (910  ft.;  Hot,  Fabaguiuo;  Rail,  Restaurant),  a 
town  of  15,000  inhab.,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Alemtejo,  and 
the  see  of  an  archbishop,  is  charmingly  situated  in  a  fertile  plain 
Bunounded  by  mountains.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  but  the 
oity  contains  numerous  remains  of  great  historical  and  archaeolog- 
ical interest.  It  is  stlU  surrounded  by  its  old  walls,  now  in  a  very 
ruinous  condition,  and  there  are  some  modern  fortifications. 

Portuguese  chroniclers  place  the  foundation  of  Evora,  the  ancient 
Ebora^  in  the  6th  cent.  B.C.,  but  its  authentic  history  begins  with  its 
capture  by  Quintus  Sertorius  in  B.  G.  80.  It  soon  became  a  prosperous 
Boman  colony  and  was  named  by  Julius  Geesar  LiberaHtai  JuUa.  It  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Moors  in  715,  but  was  recovered  from  them  about 
1150  by  Oiraldo,  sumamed  8em  Pavof  ('sans  peur*). 

The  ^Cathedral  of  Evora  is  an  interesting  early-Qothic  structure, 
built  in  1186-1204  and  restored  at  the  close  of  the  13th  century. 
The  richly  decorated  choir  was  rebuilt  In  1721  by  Ludwig,  the 
architect  of  the  Convent  of  Mafra  (see  p.  650).  The  transept  has 
fine  doorways  and  rose- windows.  —  The  church  of  8So  Francisco, 
dating  from  the  end  of  the  15th  cent.,  is  also  interesting,  and  con- 
tains some  old  paintings  ascribed  to  Gran  Vasco  (?).  Its  crypt  is 
lined  with  skulls  and  bones.  —  The  ArchiepiscopaZ  Library  contains 
25,000  vols.,  2000  MSS.,  a  collection  of  old  paintings  of  little 
value,  and  a  superb  enamelled  ^Crucifix,  said  to  have  belonged  to 
Francis  I.  of  France. 

The  most  important  of  the  Roman  remains  is  the  *Temple  of 
Diana  (68  ft.  long  and  40  ft.  wide),  with  its  fine  Corinthian  columns. 
Its  platform  is  partly  supported  by  a  Roman  wall,  and  a  little  to 
the  W.  is  a  Roman  archway.  The  so-called  *Aqueduct  of  Sertorius, 
2  M.  In  length,  was  substantially  rebuilt  in  the  16th  century. 

Beyond  Evora  the  railway  leads  to  the  N.  and  afterwards  to  the 
N.E.  through  a  hilly  upland  plateau,  the  watershed  between  the 
Quadiana  and  the  Tagus.  Several  viaducts  are  crossed,  and  several 
unimportant  stations  are  passed. 

104  M.  Estremoz  (1510  ft.;  Inns,  indifferent),  a  town  of  7500 
inbab.,  at  the  base  of  a  hill  crowned  by  a  once  formidable  castle* 
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Estremoz  is  famous  for  its  porons  led  earthenware  jars ,  used  through- 
out Iberia  as  water-coolers. 

Ifear  Estremoz  are  AtneUal  a|id  Monies  Claros,  where  the  Portuguese 
defeated  the  Spaniards  in  1663  and  1666,  aided  in  the  first  instance  by  a 
body  of  British  troops.  —  About  11  M.  to  the  S.B.  lies  Vilia  Vigoaa,  a 
town  of  8600  inhab.,  with  a  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Braganza,  containing 
a  number  of  family-portraits.  Near  the  town  is  the  Coutada^  or  Ducal  Fwett^ 
surrounded  by  a  wall  16  M.  in  circumference.  Villa  Vi^osa  gave  its  name 
to  a  military  order,  established  in  1818.  About  17  M.  farther  on  is  OUfoenga^ 
a  town  with  SOOOinhab.  in  the  Spanish  province  ofBadajoz. 

Estremoz  is  about  28  M.  from  Elvcu  (p.  509 ;  railway  under  construc- 
tion) and  17  M.  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  Spanish  frontier. 

[68.  From  Lisbon  to  Beja  and  Faro. 

211  M.  Railway  fone  through-train  daily)  in  IIV*  hrs.  (fares  6640, 
5210,  3Td0rs.)i  to  (95»/2  M.)  B^ja  (twice  daily)  in  5V4-6V4  hrs.  (fares  3110, 
2460,  1770  rs.).  There  is  also  a  local  train  from  Lisbon  to  Beja.  —  Bail- 
way-restaurants  at  Com  Blanea  and  B^a. 

From  LUbon  (Barreiro)  to  (6672  M.)  Ccua  Branca^  see  R.  57. 
Beyond  this  point  our  line  continues  to  run  towards  the  S.!E.  and 
soon  crosses  the  AU&eovas,  64  M.  Alcdcovaa;  the  small  and  ancient 
town  lies  about  3  M.  to  the  S.W.  —  68  M.  Vienna;  72V2  M.  ViUa 
Nova;  771/2 M.  Alvito^  with  some  Roman  (?)  remains;  86  M.  Cuba. 

96V2  M.  Beja  (925  ft. ;  Hot,  Vista  Alegre),  the  Roman  Pax  Julia 
or  Paea,  is  the  see  of  a  bishop  and  is  well  situated  on  a  hill.  Pop. 
8400.  Its  WaUSj  still  preserved  on  the  N.  side,  are  believed  to  be 
partly  of  Roman  origin.  On  the  S.  side  is  a  Roman  Gateway.  The 
CaatUy  built  by  King  Diniz  (ca.  13CK)),  is  one  of  the  most  character* 
istic  medisTal  edifices  in  Portugal  (fine  view  from  the  top).  The 
Cathedral  has  been  tHoroughly  modernized,  but  the  church  of 
Nueatra  Senhora  de  ConQeicSo  is  more  interesting. 

F&OH  Bbja  to  Pias,  26  M.,  railway  in  H/shr.  (fares  800,  620,  400  rs.). 
—  The  only  intermediate  station  of  any  note  is  (18  M.)  Berpa  [Hotels  poor), 
a  town  of  5500  inhab.,  situated  about  1  H.  to  the  E.  of  the  Cfuadiana  and 
2  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  railway.  It  was  known  to  the  Biomans  and  was 
once  of  greater  importance  than  now.  —  26  K.  Picu  is  a  small  place  about 
10  M.  from  the  Spanish  frontier  (railway  to  TartU  and  Huelva  projected). 

Beyond  Beja  the  main  line  runs  towards  the  S.W.  106  M. 
Outeiro;  110  M.  Figueirinha;  119  M.  Carregueiro  ;  1241/2  M.  Coze- 
vel  To  the  S.E.  of  (128^/2  M.)  Ourique  lies  the  Campo  de  Ourique, 
where  Alfonso  Henriques  defeated  the  Moors  in  1139.  133  M. 
Panoias;  136V2  M.  Garvaio.  Farther  on  the  railway  crosses  the 
Serra  CalderSo  by  means  of  a  long  tunnel  and  then  descends  to- 
wards the  coast-district.  140  M.  San  Martinho  das  Amoreiras; 
151  M.  Odemira,  a  small  town  on  the  river  Mira,  with  300  in- 
habitants. The  train  here  turns  to  the  S.E.  and  crosses  the  Mira.  — 
158  M.  Savoia  Monehique  (inn),  a  town  of  5000  inhab.,  pictur- 
esquely situated  at  the  N.  foot  of  the -Scrra  d«  Monehique  (2960  ft.). 
Various  ascents  and  excursions  may  be  made  from  this  point.  The 
Baths  of  Monehique  (1490  ft.),  about  13  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  station, 
in  th©  heart  of  the  mountains,  have  long  been  famous  for  curing 
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cutaneous  diseases.  —  The  line  now  ascends  through  a  hilly  and 
picturesque  country,  crossing  several  viaducts,  to  the  Portella  dos 
Termos,  between  the  Serra  de  Monchiqiie  on  the  right  and  the  Serra 
da  MezquUa  on  the  left,  and  again  descends  to  (171  M.)  San  Marcos 
de  Serra.  It  then  crosses  the  Odelouca  and,  beyond  a  long  tunnel, 
the  Silves.  Beyond  (180  M.)  Sdo  Bartholomeu  de  Messines  we 
descend  rapidly  to  the  coast-plain,  crossing  the  Algox.  190  M. 
Alhuferia ;  the  little  town  lies  on  the  coast,  considerably  to  the  S. 
of  the  "railway.  —  196  M.  Boliqueime.  —  201 M.  LoulA  (Inne),  a 
prosperous  town  with  18,872  inhab.,  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
the  making  of  baskets.  It  still  retains  its  Moorish  walls  and  gate- 
ways and  the  ruins  of  a  Moorish  castle. 

211  M.  Faro  (^Central  Hotel ;  British  and  U.  S.  vice-consuls),  the 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  is  a 
small  seaport  with  9000  inhab.,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  small 
Rio  Fermoso,  It  was  taken  from  the  Moors  by  Alfonso  III.  in  1260 
and  vtras  destroyed  by  the  English  in  1596.  The  chief  exports  are  fruit, 
wine,  cork,  sumach,  baskets,  and  anchovies.  The  harbour,  which  is 
protected  by  sandy  islets,  is  spacious  but  shallow.  Faro  possesses  a 
handsome  Cathed/ral,  some  other  churches  and  convents,  and  a  Mili- 
tary Hospital.  The  old  CodtZeis  surrounded  with  Moorish  fortifications. 

59,  From  Lisbon  to  Alfarellos  (Coimlra)  vi&  Mafra, 

Vallado,  and  Leiria. 

140  M.  Eailwat  (one  tbrouch-train  daily)  in  8V4  hra.  (fares  4720,  3680, 
2630  rs.)-,  to  Mafra  (23  M.)  in  Vk  hr  (fares  740,  580,  420  rs.)  5  to  Ycdlado 
(84  M.)  in  5  hrs.  (fares  2690,  2100,  1500  rs  ).  There  is  a  local  train  from 
Lisbon  to  Amieira^  and  also  one  from  Amieira  to  Al/arellos.  Trains  start 
from  the  Central  Station  (p.  514),  and  through  carriages  also  from  Alcantara- 
Mar  (p.  640).  —  No  railway-restaurant  en  route.  —  Passengers  from  the  N., 
who  wish  to  visit  Cintra  (p.  542),  change  trains  at  Cacem.  From  Mttfra 
Station  a  diligence  (200  rs.)  plies  to  (6M.)  Ma^ra;  from  Vcdlado  (p.  562)  an 
omnibus  (100  rs.)  runs  to  (^/a  M.)  Alcobetfa  (p.  568). 

From  Lisbon  to  (13  M.)  Cacem^  see  pp.  541,542.  —  Our  line 
here  turns  to  the  N.  To  the  left  we  have  picturesque  glimpses  of  the 
Oastello  da  Pena  (p.  644).  — 18  M.  Sahugo,  on  the  highroad  from  Lis- 
bon to  Mafra.  —  We  traverse  a  monotonous  plain  and  ascend  along 
the  FareUo  to  (23  M.^  Mafra^  the  station  for  the  little  town  of  that 
name,  which  lies  6  M.  to  the  N.W.  (diligence,  see  above). 

Hafta  (777  ft. ;  Hot.  Moreira,  pens.  1000-1500  rs.,  fair)  is  cel- 
ebrated for  its  Convent,  which  is  due  to  the  monastic  proclivities  of 
John  V.  This  monarch  had  vowed,  in  the  case  of  the  birth  of  an 
heir  to  the  throne,  to  erect  a  magnificent  new  structure  'on  the  site 
of  the  poorest  convent  in  Portugal'.  His  son  (afterwards  Joseph  I.) 
was  bom  in  1715,  and  two  years  later  the  grat^ul  father  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  monastery  t.    Until  the  completion  of 

f  The  exact  date  (Nov.  17th,  1717)  is  said  to  have  been  selected  on 
account  of  the  triple  occurrence  of  the  number  H. 
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the  work  in  1730  a  daily  average  of  14,700  labourers  were  employed, 
and  the  number  is  said  to  have  risen  at  times  to  45,000.  The  architects 
were  Johann  Friedrieh  Ludwig  of  Ratisbon,  reported  to  have  originally 
been  a  goldsmith,  and  his  son  Johann  PeUr.  The  cost,  said  to  have 
amounted  to  64  million  cru^dos  (over  4,000,000  i.),  went  far  to 
bring  about  the  financial  ruin  of  the  country. 

The  Convent  of  Mafra,  the  'Escorlal  of  Portugal*,  consists,  Wre 
the  latter,  of  a  church,  a  monastery,  and  a  palace.  In  addition  tliere 
were  barracks,  now  used  as  a  cadet  academy.  The  enormous  four- 
storied  building  lies  to  the  E.  of  the  town,  forming  a  rectangle 
820  ft.  long  and  720  ft.  wide.  Huge  pavilions  project  from  the 
corners  of  the  W.  facade.  The  centre  is  occupied  by  the  Cktareh^ 
with  a  large  dome  over  the  crossing  and  two  towers  (224  ft.  high) 
flanking  the  facade.  To  the  S.  is  the  Residencia  da  Rainha^  to  the 
N.  the  Residencia  do  Rei;  to  the  E.,  behind  the  choir,  lies  the  Con- 
vent, with  its  300  cells. 

The  building  is  said  to  contain  9  courts,  5200  doors,  and  2600 
windows.  A  walk  of  even  several  hours  amid  its  chambers  hardly 
suffices  to  give  a  realising  sense  of  its  enormous  dimensions,  which, 
along  with  the  lavish  expenditure  on  rare  varieties  of  wood  and 
marble,  afford  the  only  set  off  against  its  entire  lack  of  artistic  taste. 
As  the  Escorial  materializes  the  mind  of  Philip  II.,  so  Mafra  reflects 
the  jejune  and  feeble  character  of  Portugal  in  the  18th  century. 
♦Mafra  is  a  rich  monument',  writes  Alex.  Herculano,  *but  devoid 
of  poetry  and  therefore  of  true  greatness ;  it  is  the  monument  of  a 
great  but  tottering  nation,  which  is  about  to  die  after  a  final  ban- 
quet Ma  Lucullus'. 

The  melodious  chimes  in  the  towers,  each  comprising  57  bells, 
are  by  Levaehe  of  Antwerp  and  are  said  to  have  alone  cost  4  nnillion 
cruzados.  —  The  facade  of  the  church  Is  adorned  with  58  marble 
statues,  most  of  them  by  the  Italian  QiusU.  —  The  chief  objects  of 
interest  in  the  interior  of  the  church  are  the  high-altar-piece  re- 
presenting the  Virgin  and  St.  Antony,  the  statue  of  St.  Jerome  by 
Felipe  Vallef,  and  the  richly  gilt  organs. 

The  Palace  (fee  of  200-300  rs.  to  the  *almoxarife')  is  adorned 
with  scenes  from  the  history  of  Portugal  and  the  discoveries  of  the 
Portuguese.  —  The  Library  contains  30,000  volumes. 

The  Tapada  de  Mafra,  to  the  N.E.  of  the  palace,  is  a  model  farm, 
with  an  interesting  royal  stud. 

Hiehroads  lead  from  Mafra  to  the  S.W.  to  (12>/t  M.)  Cintra  (p.  542); 
to  theN.W.  to  (6  M.) -^Hcetra,  a  fishing- village  with  excellent  sea-bathing ; 

and  to  the  N.  to  Torres  Vedras  (p.  551). 

The  Railway  ascends  rapidly  to  the  N.E. ,  along  the  Farello,  to 
(26  M.)  Malvevra,  To  the  right  we  have  a  view  of  the  smiling 
plateau  of  the  inland  part  of  Estremadura.  We  then  descend  through 
a  tunnel  to  (32  M.)  Pero  Negro  and  along  the  8izandiro,  Numerous 
vineyards.   -  36  M.  Dois  Portos;  39  V2  M.  Runa.    On  a  hUl  to  the 
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jight  is  the  village  of  Ordcu^qtteira,  with  several  windmills.  "We 
thread  thtee  short  tunnels  and  pass  (right)  an  old  aqnednot. 

42 Va  M.  Torres  Yedras  (215  ft. ;  Hot.  dos  Cucos^  pens.  1000- 
1400  rs.;  Hot  Natwidade),  with  6100  inhah.,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sizandro,  has  an  old  Moorish  castle  (fine  view)  and 
some  warm  springs  (112®  Fahr.).  The  name  (^Turres  Veteres,  old 
towers)  is  mediaeval,  but  many  inscriptions  have  been  found  pointing 
to  a  Roman  origin.  The  town  often  played  a  part  of  some  importance 
in  the  earlier  history  of  the  country,  and  the  Cortes  met  here  in  1441. 

The  celebrated  Lines  op  Torbbs  Vbdras,  constructed  by  Wel- 
lington in  1810  to  protect  Lisbon  against  the  French,  extend  from 
the  sea  to  Alhandra  (p.  513),  a  distance  of  about  25  M.  There  were 
two  lines,  at  varying  distances  apart  and  comprising  about  150  forts 
and  batteries. 

'The  lines  of  Torres  Vedraa,  which  the  powerful  Frencb  army  undet^ 
Masaena  was  unable  to  pass,  and  from  which  Ihe  wave  of  war  was  roUed 
back  broken  into  Spain,  were  perhaps  the  most  remarkablB  works  of  the 
kind  ever  constructed'  (Col.  Nugent). 

The  train  now  leaves  the  valley  of  the  Sizandro  and  ascends  to 
the  N.,  through  woods  of  fir  and  pine,  to  (471/2  M.)  Ramalhal^  about 
6  M.  to  the  W.  of  which  lies  Vimefro,  where  "Wellington  defeated 
the  French  on  Aug.  21st,  1808.  Farther  on  we  traverse  a  lonely 
moor.  To  the  right  is  the  Montejunto  (2185  ft.).  Beyond  (52  M.) 
Outeiro  we  again  enter  a  well- tilled  region,  with  vineyards  and  olive 
groves.  571/2  M.  Bomharral.  The  Ribeira  Real  is  crossed.  61 1/2  M.  Sdo 
Mamede  is  also  the  station  for  RoliQa^  the  scene  of  the  first  battle 
between  the  French  and  English  in  the  Peninsular  War  (Aug.  17th, 
1808),  when  Wellington  defeated  Laborde. 

64V2  M.  Obidosy  an  old  town  with  3300  inhab.,  situated  on  a 
height  to  the  right,  above  the  Rio  da  Vargerriy  was  taken  from  the 
Moors  in  1148.  It  has  a  castle  of  King  Diniz,  an  aqueduct,  and 
walls  with  battlements  and  towers.  The  hexagonal  church  of  Nofse 
Senhor  da  Pedra^  in  the  valley  1/2  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  was 
begun  by  John  V.  but  left  unfinished. 

From  Obidos  roads  lead  to  the  N.W,  to  the  Logo  d^Obidos^  a  deeply- 
cut  ria,  and  to  the  W.  to  Pcniohe  ('peninsula'),  situated  on  a  rocky 
peninsula,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  sandy  spit.  —  Adjacent  is 
-the  rocky  headland  of  Carvoeiro  or  Peniche,  surmounted  by  a  lighthouse 
115  ft.  high  and  affording  a  good  view  of  the  Islas  Berlengas,  rising  from  the 
sea  like  teeth.  The  principal  island  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  cleft 
in  the  rocks.  On  its  highest  point  is  a  lighthouse  (faiHlhSo)  visible  24  M. 
out  at  sea. 

The  train  crosses  the  Rio  da  Vargem.  To  the  right  is  the  church 
of  Nosse  Senhor  da  Pedra  (see  above).   We  traverse  pine-woods. 

68  M.  Caldas  da  Bainha  fHot.  Lishonense,  pens,  from  1000  rs.; 
ffot:  Allian^ay  pens.  1000-1500  rs.;  Hot.Caldense),  a  town  of  2700 
inhab.,  with  celebrated  sulphur-baths  (120**  Fahr.),  founded  by  Queen 
Leonora  (p.  530)  in  1485.  The  Hospital^  restored  by  John  V.  in 
1747,  accommodates  400  poor  inmates.  Its  bell-tower,  standing 
near  the  church,  is  in  the  Emmanuel  style'(p.  636).    The  Passeio  da 
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Copa,  to  the  S.  of  the  town,  Is  a  shady  ayenue  of  planes  and  elms. 
The  Fabriea  de  Faianccu  is  the  chief  majolica  factory  in  Portugal. 
From  Caldas  da  Baiaha  to  Alemqver  and  Carrtgado^  see  p.  513. 

72^2  M.  Bouro,  with  pine-woods.  Along  the  sea  runs  a  chain 
of  lofty  dunes.  To  the  left  is  a  narrow  bay  (Concha),  forming  the 
only  harbour  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  76  M.  Sdo  Marihiho  do  Porto^ 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  aloe-grown  slopes  of  a  sand-hill,  on 
the  N.E.  margin  of  the  bay.  In  spring  the  railway  embankment  is 
covered  with  the  blossoms  of  several  varieties  of  stone-crop  t^sedum). 

84  M.  Yallado,  on  the  Alcoa,  is  the  starting-point  for  the  ex- 
cursion to  Alcoba^a  and  Bataiha  (R.  60). 

A  diligence  (200  rs.)  mns  to  the  W.,  down  the  valley  of  the  Alcoa, 
to  (8i/t  M.)  Noisa  Senhora  de  Nasareth  (Orand  H6M  Club\  a  small  sea- 
bathing place  and  pilgrimage-resort.  The  Brmida^  containing  a  miracle- 
working  image  of  the  Virgin,  was  erected  in  1182  by  Fwu  Roupinho,  whom 
'Our  Lady  had  saved  from  a  fatal  fall  while  stag-hunting. 

92V2  M.  MaHingan^a,  —  96  M.  Marinha  Orande^  a  glass-foundry 
amid  the  pine-woods  of  the  PinhcU  Real  (see  below). 

103  M.  Leiria.  —  The  Bailway  Station  lies  on  the  river,  about  2  M. 
below  the  town  (omn.  100  rs.). 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  502).  Hot.  Liz,  at  the  Fonde  Grande  tHoT.  Central, 
near  the  Pra^a  de  Eodrigues  Lobe,  both  fair,  pens.  1000  r3.  —  Ca/i 
Oriental^  Praga  de  Bodrigues  Lobo. 

LeWta^  a  district-capital  with  3600  inhab.,  is  finely  situated  on 

the  left  bank  of  the  small  river  Lfc,  which  here  receives  the  waters 

of  the  Lena  (p.  666).  The  town  is  dominated  by  a  steep  hill  with 

the  ruined  castle  of  King  Diniz  and  by  other  picturesque  heights 

with  churches  and  convents. 

This  once  important  town,  wrested  from  the  Moors  by  AflPonso  Hen- 
riqnes  in  1135,  was  the  residence  of  King  Diniz  or  DmU  (1279-1325),  ^que 
flz  tanto  quiz'*  (Vho  did  what  he  willed").  One  of  his  acts  was  to  plant 
the  Pinhal  Real  with  sea-pines  (pinus  maritima)  from  the  Landes  of  8. 
France  in  order  to  protect  the  country  from  the  flying  sea-sand.  Leiria 
afterwards  lost  its  importance  to  Coimbra,  but  it  was  made  the  see  of 
a  bishop  in  1545.  The  first  printing-press  in  Portugal  was  set  up  here  in 
1466.  The  banishment  of  ihe  Jews  injured  it  deeply.  Leirfa  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  poet  FraneUco  Rodrigtte*  Lobo  (b.  ca.  1500),  whose  chief 
work,  0  Condestable  do  Portitgal,  celebrates  the  hero  of  the  battle  of  Alju- 
barrota  (p.  555). 

From  the  Pra^a  de  Rodrigues  Lobo,  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
we  follow  the  Rua  de  Santa  Isabel  towards  the  N.  and  then  take  the 
first  side-street  to  the  right.  This  brings  us  to  the  S±  (Santa  Maria)^ 
an  unpretending  Renaissance  edifice  of  1571,  modernized  in  the 
18th  century. 

We  then  ascend  through  the  Cal^ada  do  Pa^o  and  cross  the  Largo 
de  Boa  Vista  to  the  Agencia  do  Banco  do  Portugal.  The  passage  to 
the  right  of  the  bell-tower  leads  hence  to  the  (10  min.)  ^CasteUo  de 
Leiria,  The  S.  portal  and  the  choir  of  the  early-Gothic  church  are 
well  preserved  ;  and  the  other  ruins  are  also  interesting.  The  castle 
affords  a  splendid  view  of  the  town  and  mountains  to  the  E.  and  of 
the  Pinhal  Real  to  the  W. 
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From  tlie  S.E.  side  of  the  Pra^a  de  Rodri^ues  Lobo  a  few  steps  bring 
US  to  tbe  Campo  de  Dom  Luiz  Pnmeiro^  with  its  theatre  and  charm- 
ing pleasure-grounds.  The  Fonte  Orande,  to  the  E.  of  this  pra^a,  is 
much  frequented  by  women  bearing  water-jars  of  antique  form.  An 
Uttractive  promenade  descends  along  the  Liz  to  the  (10  min.)  Rodo^ 

with  the  warm  Fanie  Quente. 

From  the  Olhoi  de  Sdo  Fedroy  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  de  Sao  Miguel^ 
a  warm  and  a  cold  spring  issue  aide  by  side.  —  A  *Route  de  Calvaire' 
leads  to  the  pilgrimage-church  of  Santo  Agustin^  dating  from  1606. 

Good  Roads  lead  from  Leiria  to  the  N.E.  to  PombcU  (p.  563);  to  the 
S.K.  to  Ourem  (with  an  old  castle),  CMo  de  MagOt  (p.  563),  and  Thomar 
(p.  661);  and  to  the  S.W.  to  Batalha  and  Alcobaga  (Vallado;  R.  60). 

The  Railway  crosses  the  Liz  and  descends  to  the  N.W.  along 
its  right  bank,  partly  through  pine-woods,  to  (110  M.)  Monte  Real, 
Several  small  stations.  Beyond  (126  M.)  Telhada  we  approach  the 
marshy  plain  of  the  Mondego  (p.  566)  and  cross  an  embankment  to  — 

130  M.  Amieira,  a  small  place  with  mineral  baths,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  slope  to  the  right,  amid  groves  of  pine  and  olive.  It 
is  the  junction  of  a  branch-railway  to  (7  M.)  the  seaport  of  Figueira 
da  Foz  (British  vice-consul). 

From  Amieira  our  line  ascends  to  the  N.E.,  vi^  (134  M.)  Verride, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mondego,  to  (140  M.)  AlfareUos  (p.  564). 

60.  From  Vallado  to  Leiria  vid  Alcobaga  and  Batalha. 

20  M.  Road.  An  Omnibtu  runs  from  Vallado  to  (4  M.)  Alcobaga  in 
connection  with  the  trains.  A  Diligence  pliea  daily  from  Alcobaga  to  (8  M.) 
Batalha  (600  rs.)  and  (16  M.)  Leiria  (1000  rs.).  Carriage  from  Alcohasa  to 
Batalha  2000  rs.,  to  Leiria  (allowing  half-a-day  at  Batalha)  30004000  rs. 
(bargaining  necessary). 

The  road  from  Alcobaga  to  Leiria,  forming  part  of  the  old  highway 
between  Lisbon  and  Coimbra,  is  rich  in  historical  reminiscences.  The 
convents  of  Alcobaga  and  Batalha  rank  with  those  of  Belem  and  Thomar 
as  the  most  important  architectural  monuments  of  Portugars  age  of  glory, 
and  should  not  be  overlooked  by  any  lover  of  art. 

Vallado^  see  p.  552.  —  A  shady  road  ascends  to  the  E.  through 
the  valley  of  the  Alcoa,  passing  a  Fahrica  de  Faian^as  e  Tejidos. 

4  M.  Alcoba9a  (*Hot.  Alcobacense  or  Qalinha^  to  the  S.  of  the 
convent,  pens.  1200  rs.,  unpretending;  H6t.  Central^  opposite  the 
barracks)  is  charmingly  situated  between  the  Alcoa  and  Ba^a  and 
is  commanded  on  the  W.  by  a  range  of  hills,  bearing  the  scanty  re- 
mains of  a  Moorish  castle. 

The  celebrated  ^Cistercian  Abbey  of  Alcobaga  (Mostdro  de  Santa 
Maria),  one  of  the  richest  and  largest  convents  in  the  world,  was 
founded  by  Affonso  Henriques  after  the  capture  of  Santarem  (p.  612) 
and  built  in  1 148-1222.  The  abbot  was  numbered  among  the  highest 
dignitaries  of  the  land.  Mass  was  celebrated,  it  is  said,  day  and  night 
without  intermission  by  900  monks.  Abbot  JoSo  Dornellas  sent  no 
fewer  than  eleven  troops  of  his  vassals  to  the  battle  of  Aljubarrota 
(p.  665).  The  French  sacked  the  convent  in  1810,  and  in  1834  it 
was  secularized. 
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The  buildiuRs,  forming  a  square  with  725  ft.  of  front,  comprized 
Ave  cloisters,  seven  dormitories,  a  hospedaria,  and  a  library  with 
25,000  volnmes.  Through  the  gigantic  kitchen  flows  a  rivulet  from 
the  Alcoa;  its  high  conical  chimney,  supported  by  eight  iioa 
columns,  resembles  those  of  Ointra  (p.  543).  The  N.  part  of  tHe 
building,  erected  under  the  Cardinal-Abbot  Affonso,  son  of  Em- 
manuel the  Fortunate,  is  now  used  as  cavalry-barracks. 

The  imposing  •Chubch  (sacristan,  Avenida  de  Sao  Juan  de 
Dies,  300 yds.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  entrance;  fee  150-200 rs.),  an 
early-Gothic  edifice  348  ft.  long,  42  ft  wide,  and  68  ft.  high,  re- 
sembles the  Cistercian  buildings  of  France.  The  baroque  facade  dates 
from  the  time  of  Card.  Henry,  the  26th  and  last  of  the  abbots ;  the 
Gothic  portal  is  earlier. 

The  Intebior,  with  its  unusually  narrow  aisles,  makes  a  severe, 
almost  gloomy  impression.  The  24  unadorned  piers  stand  so  close 
to  one  another  as  to  appear  like  a  wall  to  one  entering  the  church. 
The  transept  has  a  kind  of  aisle  on  the  side  next  the  nave.  The 
choir,  with  its  fine  windows,  is  surrounded  by  an  ambulatory  with 
radiating  chapels. 

The  place  of  the  fourth  chapel  of  the  ambulatory  (S.  side)  is 
tak^n  by  a  passage  with  beautiful  reticnlated  vaulting  and  rich  door 
frames  in  the  ^Emmanuel'  style  (p.  536).  The  door  to  the  left  in  this 
passage  leads  to  the  Sacristy^  restored  by  JoSo  de  CastUho  (p.  536} 
in  the  reign  of  Emmanuel  (ca.  1519)  and  modernized  in  the  17-18th 
centuries.  Adjacent  is  a  small  dome-covered  room,  containing  nu- 
merous half-figures  of  saints  fitted  up  as  reliquaries.  The  door  on 
the  right  side  of  the  passage  opens  on  a  chapel.  The  passage  itself 
debouches  on  a  graveyard,  formerly  the  cloister-garth,  and  on  the 
isolated  Capella  de  Nossa  Senhora  do  Desterro  ('desert'),  of  the  18th 
cent.,  with  a  richly  gilt  retabulo  and  majolica  pictures. 

The  second  chapel  to  the  left  in  the  S.  transept  contains  a  rich 
but  much  dilapidated  terracotta  group  of  the  17th  cent.,  representing 
the  death  of  St.  Bernard.  Above  is  a  relief  of  the  Virgin,  with  angels 
playing  on  musical  instruments.  To  the  right  and  left  are  the  tombs 
of  Affonso  II,  (1211-23)  and  Affonso  III.  (1245-79).  —  Opposite, 
to  the  right,  is  the  — 

♦  Capella  dos  Tumulos^  a  Gothic  structure  of  greenish  sandstone, 
dating  from  the  second  half  of  the  14th  century.  In  the  middle 
stand  the  tombs  of  Peter  I.  (1357-67)  and  Inez  de  Castro  (see  p.  571), 
with  recumbent  effigies  of  the  deceased.  These  are  placed  feet  to 
feet,  at  the  command,  as  is  alleged,  of  the  king,  who  desired  that  the 
first  object  seen  on  his  resurrection  should  be  his  beloved  vnfe.  The 
sarcophagus  of  the  king  is  surrounded  by  six  lions,  that  of  Inez  by 
six  creatures  resembling  sphinxes.  Urraca  and  Beatrice  (Brites)^ 
the  wives  of  Affonso  II.  and  Affonso  III.,  are -also  buried  here.  The 
mutilations  of  the  tombs  are  due  to  French  soldiers. 

From  the  N.  aisle  we  enter  the  Sala  dos  Reis,  a  large  Gothic 
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room,  with  four  piers,  containing  a  terracotta  group  of  tlie  Coronation 
of  Affonso  Henriques  and  statues  of  nineteen  kings,  from  Alfonso  to 
Joseph  I.  The  original  charter  of  the  convent  is  also  kept  here.  The 
bronze  brazier  (caldeirdo)  was  taken  by  the  Portuguese  at  Aljubarrota 
(see  below). 

The  fine  ♦  Cloistbes  (Claustro  de  Dom  Diniz)  to  the  N.  of  the 
church  (entr.  from  the  Sala  dos  Reis  or  from  the  N.  aisle)  deserve 
special  attention.  The  lower  stage,  In  the  early-Gothic  style,  dates 
from  the  days  of  King  Diniz  (p.  562) ;  Ihe  upper  was  restored  in  the 
early  Renaissance  style  by  Jodo  de  CastUho  at  the  Instance  of  King 
Emmanuel.  The  Gothic  well-house  on  the  N.  side  is  very  picturesque. 

8mhor  Vieira  da  Ifatividade.  an  apotbecary  in  Alcoba^a,  has  a  small 
collection  of  prehistoric  antiqaities  from  the  caves  of  Aljubarrota. 

From  Alcobaca  to  Batalha  (8  M.),  a  drive  of  2-2 i/4  hrs.  We 
skirt  the  N.  side  of  the  convent  and  cross  the  Ba^a.  At  the  fork  we 
ascend  to  the  left  through  a  fertile  district.  To  the  E.  rise  the  lime- 
stone summits  of  the  Serra  d'Albardos.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  we 
enjoy  a  good  retrospect  of  Alcobaca.  To  the  W.  are  the  ocean  and 
Nazareth  (p.  552),  adjoined  by  the  Monte  de  S&o  Bartbolomeu;  the 
extensive  white  patches  are  sand-dunes. 

Halfway  to  Batalha,  beyond  the  insignificant  village  of  Aljubar^ 
rotaj  we  traverse  the  Battle  Field  of  Avy,  lith^  1385,  where  the 
newly  elected  King  John  of  Portugal  defeated  the  army  of  his  brother- 
in-law  John  I.  of  Castile,  husband  of  the  daughter  of  the  last  Portu- 
guese monarch  of  the  legitimate  Burgundian  line  (p.  504). 

The  Portnguese  were  led  by  the  Condestcible  Nuno  Alvares  Pereira  and 
met  the  enemy  at  Canoeira  (see  below).  The  cannons  of  the  Spaniards 
threw  them  at  first  into  some  confusion,  but  they  soon  recovered  from 
their  dread  of  the  new-fangled  weapon.  They  pressed  upon  the  Spanish 
centre  at  Cruz  da  Ligoa  (see  below),  and  dealt  the  decisive  blow  at  Alju- 
barrota. A  full  description  of  the  battle  is  given  by  Camoens  in  the  fourth 
canto  of  *0s  Lusiades".  According  to  a  local  legend,  Briiei  d' Almeida,  wife 
of  the  baker  of  Aljubarrota,  distinguished  herself  in  the  pursuit  by  killing 
seven  Castilian  soldiers  with  her  pa  or  *oven-peer  (a  long  wooden  shovel). 
This  gave  rise  to  the  saying  ^etuUaibrado  como  a  padeira  d" Aljubarrota''  (*a8 
full  of  the  devil  as  the  baker's  wife  of  Aljubarrota')  •,  and  the  community 
proudly  bears  a  pa  in  its  coat-of-arms.  The  house  of  Brites,  to  the  W.  of 
the  pra^a,  bears  an  inscription  in  Latin  verses.  Portugal  itself  won  in 
this  battle  the  right  to  the  description  of  being  ^sempre  perteguido  mais 
nunca  venddo"  (*always  pursued  but  never  subdued"). 

To  the  W.,  as  we  proceed,  lie  large  tracts  of  sand.  Beyond  Casal 
da  Cntz  da  Ligoa  the  scenery  becomes  more  and  more  desolate,  and 
only  a  few  miserable  huts  are  passed  amid  the  interminable  pine 
woods.  Finally  we  begin  to  descend  and  come  suddenly  into  sight  of 
Batalha,  which  we  enter  across  a  stone  bridge. 

The  small  town  of  Batalha  QHotel\  to  the  S.  of  the  convent 
church,  very  primitive),  with  3600  inhab.,  lies  in  the  fruitful  valley 
of  the  Lena,  surrounded  by  hills  clad  with  pines  or  olives,  and  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  Canoeira,  the  village  where  the  great  battle  that 
secured  the  Independence  of  Portugal  began  (see  above).  Gratitude 
for  the  victory  induced  John  I.  to  establish  the  famous  — 
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**][oste]ro  de  Baata  Maria  da  Victoria ,  generally  known  as 
Batalha.  The  imposing  bnildings  of  the  monastery  occupy  the  -whole 
of  the  N.  part  of  the  town.  The  date  of  its  building  is  generally  reck- 
oned firom  1388,  when  the  king  gave  the  Dominicans  the  deed  of 
gift  In  the  camp  before  Melga^o.  The  original  plan  was  probably 
limited  to  the  church,  with  the  adjoining  burial-chapel  of  the' kings 
of  the  house  of  Aviz  (p.  504),  and  to  the  first  cloisters  (Claustrc 
Real),  with  their  adjacent  rooms.  The  design  and  style  of  tbese  parts 
of  the  structure  reveal  the  influence  of  English  models,  and  perhaps 
the  Yery  name  of  Batalha  may  be  an  echo  of  William  the  Conqueror's 
Battle  Abbey.  The  building -plan  and  the  luasons  were  obtained 
through  Philippa  of  Lancaster  (p.  558),  probably  from  England.  The 
original  master-builders  were  A/fonso  Domingues  (d.  before  1402), 
a  Portuguese,  and  Houguel  or  Huet  (Hacket?),  an  Irishman.  King 
Edward  (Duarte;  1433-38)  expanded  this  simple  plan  and  began  the 
building  of  the  Capellas  Imperfeitas,  the  name  still  given  to  the 
second  and  larger,  but  'uncompleted'  mausoleum  behind  the  choir. 
In  spite  of  the  testamentary  wish  of  the  king  that  this  mausoleum 
should  be  finished,  his  successor  Affonso  V.  (1438-81)  confined 
himself  to  the  erection  of  the  second  cloisters  (Clavstro  de  Dom 
Affonso  Quinto),  The  designer  of  these  was  probably  the  third 
master-builder  Martim  Vdsques  (d.  before  1448)  or  Ferntto  d*Evora 
(still  living  in  1473). 

It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Emmanuel  the  Fortunate  (1495-1521) 
that  the  completion  of  the  Capellas  Imperfeitas  was  determined  on 
—  it  is  said  at  the  instigation  of  Queen  Leonora.  The  work,  how- 
ever, progressed  but  slowly,  as  the  king  soon  transferred  his  interest 
to  the  new  convent  of  Belem  (p.  536)  and  selected  its  church  as 
his  mausoleum.  Matthew  Femandes  the  Elder  (from  1480 ;  d.  1515) 
and  M.  Fernandes  the  Younger  (d.  1528)  are  named  as  the  master: 
builders.  To  the  design  of  the  former  are  probably  due  the  vestibule 
of  the  new  mausoleum ,  with  its  celebrated  portal,  the  vaulting  of 
the  chapels,  and  the  massive  piers  of  the  upper  octagon.  The  win- 
dow-tracery of  the  Claustro  Real  was  then  executed  in  the  same 
ornate  *Emmanuel'  style  (p.  536).  In  the  reign  of  John  III.  (1521- 
57)  Jodo  de  Castilho  (p.  536)  added  the  inappropriate  Renaissance 
balustrade  of  the  vestibule,  since  which  nothing  has  been  done  to- 
wards the  completion  of  the  mausoleum.  In  1551,  however,  John  III. 
extended  the  convent,  which  now  accommodated  sixty  monks,  by 
the  erection  of  the  Claustro  de  Dom  Jodo  III,  and  its  large  adjoin- 
ing rooms. 

The  earthquake  of  1755  is  said  to  have  overthrown  the  tower  of 
the  founder's  chapel.  In  1810  the  French  under  Mass^na  destroyed 
the  cloisters  of  John  III.  and  plundered  the  royal  sarcophagi  and  the 
altars  of  both  church  and  chapel.  After  the  suppression  of  the  con- 
vents (1834)  Batalha  was  declared  a  national  monument  (1840),  and 
an  annual  sum  of  two  miUion  reis  was  set  apart  for  its  maintenance. 
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Since  then  almost  all  the  injured  portions  of  the  building  and  sculp- 
tures have  been  gradually  restored.  Batalha,  the  great  monument  of 
Portugal's  independence,  has  thus  arisen  phGBnix-like  from  its  ruins 
and  is  once  more  one  of  the  grandest  buildings  of  Christendom.  Its 
situation  is,  indeed,  inferior  to  that  of  the  Alhambra,  the  greatest 
Moorish  monument  in  the  Peninsula,  and  it  lacks  the  sensuous  charm 
of  the  Arable  fancy,  but  it  almost  surpasses,  the  Moorish  ediflce  in 
sumptuous  splendour.  This  effect  is  largely  due  to  its  material,  a 
marble-like  limestone  from  the  neighbouring  quarries ,  which  has 
acquired  a  beautiful  golden-brown  tone  through  the  lapse  of  ages. 

One  keeper  (150-200  rs.)  shows  the  church ;  another  (200-300  rs.)  the 
cloisters,  museum,  chapter-room,  Gapellas  Imperfeitas,  and  roof. 

The  Gothic  ^Church  is  entered  by  the  richly  articulated  W.  or 
Main  Portal ,  which  has  been  partly  restored.  It  is  adorned  with 
figures  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets ,  saints  and  angels  (the  latter  in 
the  soffits  of  the  arch).  In  the  pediment  over  the  door  is  God  the 
Father  surrounded  by  the  Evangelists;  and  at  the  apex  of  the  arch 
is  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  To  the  S.  the  church  is  adjoined 
by  the  Capella  do  Fundador  (see  below),  the  upper,  octagonal  portion 
of  which  is  covered  with  a  flat  stone  rooft.  The  main  tower  of  the 
church  (p.  560)  is  not  visible  from  this  side.  From  the  S.  the  church 
is  entered  by  the  Porta  Travessa, 

The  Intbriob  is  263  ft.  long  and  106  ft.  wide.  The  nave  is 
divided  from  each  of  the  aisles  by  eight  plain  piers.  The  transepts 
are  narrow.  The  pentagonal  apse  is  adjoined  on  each  side  by  two 
tri-apsidal  chapels.  The  absence  of  side-altars,  ornamental  sculptures, 
and  the  like  produces  an  extraordinary  echo.  Lofty  coloured  win- 
dows, many  of  them  unsatisfactorily  restored,  admit  an  unusual 
amount  of  light.  The  choir-windows  still  retain  the  old  stained  glass 
by  Qvilherme  de  Belles,  .Mestre  JoSo,  and  Antonio  Taca,  with  re- 
presentations of  the  Annunciation  (1,),  Visitation  (I.),  Adoration  of 
the  Magi  (r.),  and  the  Flight  into  Egypt  (r.). 

The  most  interesting  tombs  are  those  of  King  Edward  and  his  wife 
Leonora  of  Aragon ,  in  front  of  the  high-altar,  still  showing  many 
traces  of  French  vandalism ;  that  of  the  architect  Matthew  Femandes 
the  Elder  (j^,  556),  adjoining  the  W.  portal ;  that  of  the  Duke  of  Aveiro^ 
father  of  the  conspirator  executed  at'Belem  (p.  535 ;  arms  and  in- 
scription erased),  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Barbara;  that  of  John  II. 
(1481-95),  much  mutilated,  in  the  Capella  de  No8sa  Senhora  do  Pranto 
(nowN.  8.  dePiedade);  and,  finally,  the  family  tomb  of  the  De  Sousas^ 
in  the  Cap.  de  SSLo  Miguel. 

The  Sacristy  J  entered  from  the  Chapel  of  St.  Barbara,  is  now  bare 
and  empty. 

A  sumptuous  doorway  leads  from  the  S.  aisle  into  the  **Founder*s 
Chapel  (Capella  do  Fundador J^  a  chamber  65  ft.  square  ^  with  a 

t  This  roof  wa3  probably  constructed  after  the  earthquake,  to  replace 
the  octagonal  spire  shown  in  De  Sousa's  account  of  Batalha  (17th  cent.). 
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light  and  elegant  octagon  in  its  centre,  botne  by  eight  pillait.  The 
slender  pillars,  the  ornate  arches,  the  window-tracery,  and  the  bosses 
in  the  vaulting  of  the  octagon  are  all  alike  executed  with  a  jewel- 
like perfection  of  finish. 

Under  the  octagon,  borne  by  eight  lions,  rests  the  lofty  sarcopha- 
gus of  John  I.  (^de  boa  memoria' ;  d.  14B4)  and  his  wife  PkiUppa 
of  Lancaster  (d.  1416),  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt.  The  right  hands 
uf  the  king  and  queen  are  clasped.  The  large  canopy  over  their  heads, 
bearing  the  arms  of  Portugal  and  England,  is  a  restoration.  The 
dress  and  armour  still  retain  traces  of  colour  and  gilding.  Round 
the  upper  margin  runs  a  briar-wreath,  bearing  the  mottoes  ^il  me 
plet''  (plait)  and  ^por  henC  (p.  543).  The  sockets  at  the  corners  are 
for  torches. 

In  four  niches  in  the  S.  wall  of  the  chapel  are  the  (almost  wholly 
restored)  tombs  of  the  four  younger  children  of  the  royal  pair  in  the 
middle.  The  one  most  to  the  left  is  that  of  the  Infante  Ferdinand^ 
the  'Prfncipe  Oonstante'  of  Calderon's  immortal  drama,  who  *held 
the  public  welfare  higher  than  his  own'  (Camoens) ;  it  bears  the 
motto  *ie  Men  me  plet\ 

On  tile  luekless  campaign  against  Tangier  in  1436  the  Portuguese  were 
allowed  by  the  Moors  to  retire  unscathed,  on  condition  that  they  should 
surrender  the  important  fortress  of  Geuta  ,  captured  by  them  in  1415. 
Prince  Ferdinand  was  left  behind  as  hostage.  When  King  Edward  refused 
to  ratify  the  treaty,  the  prince  was  taken  to  the  interior  of  Morocco  'and 
cast  into  prison,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  on  June  5th,  1443.  Ho 
temptation  of  the  Moors  overcame  his  steadfastness.  His  dead  body  was 
restored  to  his  countrymen  after  the  capture  of  Tangier  by  Affonso  V. 
(1471),  and  on  June  ifth,  1472,  it  was  interred  at  Batalha.  The  It^fcmU 
Santo  is  still  a  national  Portuguese  hero.  Camoens  celebrates  him  as 
$ancio  irmSo  Fernando  (Lusiads,  VI,  52). 

The  double  monument  of  the  Infante  John  (d.  1442),  Grand 
Master  of  the  Order  of  Santiago,  and  his  wife  Isabella  bears  reliefs 
of  the  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  the  Crucifixion,  and  the  Descent  from 
the  Cross  (this  last  ancient);  the  motto  is  ^je  ai  Men  reson'.  Next 
conies  the  tomb  of  the  Infante  Henry  (d.  1460),  whom  history  has 
honoured  with  the  title  of  the  ^Navigator'  on  account  of  his  zealous 
encouragement  of  the  ocean-expeditions  of  the  Portuguese,  though 
he  himself  never  took  part  in  a  voyage  of  discovery ;  his  motto  is 
^talant  de  bien  fere\  The  last  tomb  is  that  of  Peter,  Duke  of  Coimbra, 
who  fell  in  1449  at  the  battle  of  Alfarrobeira  (p.  513),  with  the 
inscription  'd^siV  (Port,  saudade,  an  untranslatable  word  expressive 
of  Intense  regret  and  longing;  comp.  Ger.  Sehnsucht^.  The  Order' of 
the  Garter  appears  on  the  last  two  monuments. 

By  the  E.  wall  of  the  chapel  formerly  stood  four  altars,  dedicated 
respectively  to  the  Guardian  Angel  of  Portugal,  John  the  Baptist, 
St.  James  (Sio  Thiago),  and  the  Assumption.  In  the  W.  wall  are 
four  empty  tomb-recesses. 

The  *Eoyal  doisters  (Claustro  Real ;  entr.  from  the  church  or 
on  theKside)  are  very  picturesque.  To  the  S.  and  S.E.  the  church  and 
tower  nse  above  the  arcades  enclosing  the  garden-like  c<^urt,  an4 
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to  the  £.  is  the  chaptei-honse;  in  the  N.W.  angle  is  a  well-honse. 
The  Gothic  style  of  Portugal  is  heie  seen  in  all  its  phases,  from  the 
simplest  forms  to  the  most  extravagantly  fantastic.  Each  walk  of  the 
cloisters  is  182  ft.  long  and  opens  on  the  court  in  seven  arches,  each 
subdivided  by  3-5  slender  columns.  The  upper  part  of  the  arches  is 
filled  with  tracery  of  well-nigh  Oriental  intricacy.  Two  patterns  only 
occur  in  this  tracery ;  one  is  an  elaborate  net-work  of  briar-branches, 
enclosing  in  some  cases  the  armillary  spheres  that  formed  the  'devise 
parlante'  of  King  Emmanuel ;  the  other  is  a  singular  combination 
of  the  double  cross  of  the  Order  of  Christ  with  the  stems  and  blossoms 
of  the  lotus,  evidently  symbolizing  the  enterprizes  of  the  Portuguese 
in  the  distant  Orient.  The  *WeU  House  (Pavilh&o)  resembles  a 
chapel,  connected  with  the  N.  and  W.  walks  of  the  cloister  by  a 
larger  and  a  smaller  arch  and  presenting  two  lofty  arched  windows 
on  the  sides  facing  the  garth.  The  tracery  with  the  lotus  is  repeated 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  arches.  The  five  water-basins  in  the  middle 
are  of  fantastic  form.  The  views  from  the  arcades  and  the  well-house 
are  singularly  fascinating,  especiallyby  bright  sunshine.  The  tracery 
of  the  galleries  is  mostly  modern. 

The  Refectory  (Refeitorio),  98  ft.  long  and  23  ft.  wide,  lies  to 
the  W.  of  that  part  of  the  cloisters  containing  the  well-house.  Since 
the  restoration  of  the  convent  it  has  been  used  as  a  Museum. 

Among  the  numerous  architectural  and  sculptured  fragments  are  parts 
of  the  original  figures  on  the  W.  portal  of  the  church  (p.  557)  and  remains 
of  the  old  tombs  of  Prince  John,  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  and 
Prince  Ferdinand  (see  p.  558).  The  latter  has  a  hole  in  which  the  devout 
used  to  place  their  rosaries.  The  museum  also  contains  the  helmet  of 
John  II.  and  the  sword  and  helmet  used  by  John  I.  at  the  battle  of  Al- 
jubarrota. 

To  the  N.  of  the  cloisters  is  an  Adega^  or  cellar. 

The  ^Chapter  House  (8ala  do  CapituloJ,  to  theE.  of  the  cloisters, 
is  entered  by  a  large  doorway,  flanked  by  two  arched  windows.  Door 
and  windows  are  alike  deeply  recessed  and  subdivided  by  slender 
columns.  The  interior  is  62  ft.  square  and  is  covered  by  a  bold 
vaulted  roof  unsi^ported  by  pillars.  The  large  E.  window  contains 
three  main  lights,  above  which  is  an  expanse  of  the  richest  tracery. 
The  stained  glass,  with  representations  of  the  Passion ,  is  modern. 
On  a  corbel  in  the  S.E.  corner  is  an  alleged  portrait-statue  of 
Affonso  Domingv£s  (j^.  556).  In  the  middle  of  the  room  rest  Af- 
fonso  v.,  his  wife  Isahella^  and  the  young  Prince  Affonso  who  was 
drowned  at  Santarem  (p.  512). 

A  *Manoelino'  portal  in  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Royal  Cloisters 
leads  to  the  Cloisters  of  Affonso  V.  (Clauttro  de  Dom  Affonso  QuintoJ^ 
erected  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  cent,  in  the  simple  Gothic  style 
of  the  period.   Each  walk  is  145  fr.  in  length. 

The  *CapelIas  Imperfeitas  (entr.  on  the  E.  side  of  the  convent) 
adjoin  the  E.  end  of  the  church  but  have  no  organic  connection  with 
it.  According  to  the  original  design  (p.  556),  the  central  octagon, 
with  a  diameter  of  about  65  ft.,    was  surrounded  by  seven  large 
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ohapelB,  each  29  ft  deep  and  haying  a  tri-apsidal  termination  and 
three  tall  windows.  The  intervening  spaces  were  occupied  by  six 
lower  pentagonal  chapels ,  each  with  a  single  window.  The  star- 
vaulting  of  the  upper  octagon  was  probably  meant  to  be  a  flat  roof 
of  stone.  The  lofty  dome  planned  by  the  architect  of  the  Emmanuel 
period  necessitated  the  construction  of  tower-like  buttresses  at  the 
angles  of  the  octagon  and  the  partial  walling-up  of  the  six  smaller 
chapels.  The  central  part  of  the  building  was  from  the  first  reserved 
for  King  Edward,  while  the  three  large  chapels  to  the  E.,  facing 
the  entrance,  were  meant  to  contain  the  tombs  of  Affonso  V.,  John  II., 
and  Emmanuel  himself.  The  original  idea  was  in  all  probability  to 
connect  the  W.  side  of  the  mausoleum  with  the  church  by  a  narrow 
corridor,  but  the  'Manoelino'  architect  devised  a  large  vestibule 
(paUoJ^  with  a  *PorUd^  50  ft.  high  and  25  ft  wide,  surmounted  by 
a  clerestory. 

The  new  towers,  which  were  left  unfinished  at  the  top,  are  con- 
structed, after  Indian  models,  in  the  form  of  bundles  of  reeds  and 
adorned  with  foliage  and  other  ornamentation.  In  the  interior, 
between  the  towers  and  the  arches  of  the  chapels,  are  two  rich  friezes; 
and  between  these  friezes  are  eight  shields  with  armorial  bearings. 
The  most  exquisite  work  is  that  of  the  doorway,  where  the  stone 
seems  to  lose  itself  in  a  lace-like  web  of  the  most  extravagant  exub- 
erance of  fancy. 

The  elegant  Benamance  Balustrade  of  JoSo  de  Castilho,  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  vestibule,  the  latest  addition  to  the  mausoleum,  seems 
somewhat  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  structure. 

Visitors  should  not  omit  to  visit  the  Boof  and  Tower  of  the 
church,  either  from  the  Capellas  Imperfeitas  or  (easier)  from  the 
Cloisters  of  Affonso  V.  (p.  559),  in  order  to  enjoy  the  excellent 
bird's  eye  view  of  the  buildings  of  the  convent  and  the  panorama  of 
the  surrounding  country. 

To  the  S.E.  of  the  village  of  Batalha  is  the  ruinous  church  of  Santa 
Cruz^  built  by  JoSo  de  Gastilho  in  1512-82,  with  a  fine  Renaissance  portal 
and  a  tasteful  retablo.  —  Fine  Views  are  afforded  by  the  hills  to  the  E. 
and  the  pine-wood  to  the  W. 

The  Road  fbom  Batalha  to  Leiaia  (8  M.)  first  traverses  a  ven- 
erable pine-forest  and  then  leads  between  corn-fields  and  vineyards. 
The  Pinhal  Real  (p.  552)  is  seen  in  the  distance,  to  the  left.  Beyond 
A»oi<7,  with  its  fine  oaks,  the  road  descends  into  the  valley  of  the 
Liz,  soon  affording  a  view  of  the  castle  of  Leiria  (p.  552). 

61.  From  Lisbon  to  Oporto  vi&  EntroncamentOy 
Alfarellos,  Coimbra,  and  Fampilhosa. 

4o  ^^?  M.  Railway  (one  express  and  two  ordinary  trains  daily)  in  10»/4, 
««;«tSM*^""  ^^^"^^  ^^^'  5300,  3790  rs.).  The  express  consists  of  first  and 
t?ah,«  f?!^^fl  *''"*?®'l,**'^y-  -^»  '*'  *«  Entroneamento  we  may  also  use  the 
"aina    for    Spanish   Estrenaadura    (RR.  54,  47);    and    the   'train   de   luxe* 
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mentioned  at  pp.  671  and  464  runs  twice  weekly  to  Pampilhosa.  From 
Payalvo  a  diligence  plies  to  Thomar^  and  from  Cotmbra-Bifureagdo  a  branch 
railway  runs  to  the  town  of  Coimbra.  Excursion  to  Bussaco^  see  p.  572. 
—  There  are  railway-restaurants  at  *EntroneamentOy  Alfardlos^  and  *'Pam- 
pilhosa.,  and  a  refreshment-counter  at  Coimhra-BifurcagSo. 

The  only  interesting  parts  of  the  line  are  near  Coimhra  and  as  we 
approach  Oporto.  The  view  of  the  latter  city  from  the  Ponte  de  Maria 
Pia  (p.  565)  is  unparalleled  in  the  whole  Peninsula.  Between  Lisbon  and 
Entroncamento  and  near  Coimbra  the  best  views  are  to  the  right,  'during 
the  rest  of  the  journey  to  the  left. 

From  Lisbon  to  (70  M.)  EnXroncamento^  see  pp.  514-611.  —  The 

train  now  quits  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  passes  the  villages  of  Atalaia 

and  Carrasede^  and  intersects  the  E.  spurs  of  the  Serra  do  Aire. 

89  M.  Payalvo  is  the  station  (diligence  200  rs.)  for  — 

Thomar  (400  ft. ;  Hospedaria  de  CampeSo ;  Hosp.   de  Prista), 

one  of  the  most  interesting  towns  in  Portugal ,  which  lies  on  the 

Nab&o,  about  4^2  M.  to  the  E.    Its  chief  lions  are  the  mediaeval 

churches  and  the  castle  of  the  Order  of  Christ,  the  latter  rising  to 

the  W.  of  the  town,  above  the  pleasant  olive-clad  plain. 

The  Castello  de  Ceras^  lying  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nabao,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Boman  Nabanda,  was  entrusted  to  the  Knights  Templar 
in  1159,  during  the  wars  with  the  Moors.  Their  Grand  Master,  Oualdim 
PaeSy  erected  here  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  do  Olival^  and  in  1160  began 
the  construction  of  a  more  advantageously  situated  castle  on  the  hills  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Under  the  shelter  of  this  castle  sprang  up 
the  town  of  Thomar,  An  old  inscription  informs  us  how  the  Templars  here 
successfully  resisted  a  six  days'*  attack  made  by  the  Almobads  (p.  S09) 
under  Abu  Ytfkub  YHsuf  in  1190. 

On  the  suppression  of  the  Temple  Order  in  1314,  King  Denis  estab- 
lished the  Obdbb  of  Ghbist  (Ordem  de  Gavallaria  de  Nosse  Senhor  Jesus 
Christo)  'for  the  defence  of  the  faith,  the  discomfiture  of  the  Moors,  and 
the  extension  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy\  The  castle  of  Castro  Marim^ 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana,  was  at  llrst  assigned  to  the  new  Order,  but  it 
was  transferred  to  Thomar  in  1334  (or  1356  ?).  The  golden  age  of  the 
Order  began  under  Dom  Henrique^  Duke  of  Vieeu,  the  famous  Henry  the 
Navigator  (p.  558),  who  was  Grand-Master  from  1418  to  1460.  This  prince, 
the  pioneer  of  the  colonial  policy  of  Europe,  used  the  great  wealth  of  the 
Order  mainly  in  the  equipment  of  squadrons  for  discovery  and  conquest 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  arid  to  this  end  founded  (1421)  the  town  of  Sagres, 
with  its  wharvea/and  schools  of  seamanship,  close  by  the  Holy  Gape,  where 
his  fleets  started.  In  1451  the  Order  received  from  AflFonso  V.  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction  over  all  the  conquered  lands;  under  Emmanuel,  who  succeeded 
as  Duke  of  Vizeu  to  the  Grand-Mastership  in  1484,  its  immense  possessions 
in  Africa  and  India  made  it  the  wealthiest  order  in  Christendom.  To 
this  activity  of  the  Order,  so  full  of  advantage  for  Portugal,  an  end  was 
put  by  the  pietistic  John  III.,  who  converted  the  Order  from  one  of  chivalry 
to  one  of  monkhood  (1523)  and  made  the  Grand-Mastership  of  the  three 
Portuguese  orders  (Thomar,  Crato,  and  4- viz)  hereditary  in  the  Crown. 
In  the  Spanish  period  the  Order  of  Christ  sank  so  low  as  to  be  merely 
the  servile  tool  of  the  foreign  monarchs. 

Thomar  possesses  a  fine  PRA9A,  with  a  Pelourinho  (p.  631)  bear- 
ing the  armillary  sphere  of  King  Emmanuel.  Here  stands  the  church 
of  SXo  Jolo  Baptista,  built  about  1490,  with  a  tasteful  portal  in  the 
'Manoelino'  style  (p.  636)  and  a  Tower  ending  in  an  octagonal  spire. 
The  interior  contains  an  ancient  font,  a  late-Gothic  octagonal  pulpit, 
and  some  excellent  pictures  (Baptism  of  Christ  at  the  high-altar, 
etc.)  ascribed  by  Justi  to  a  pupil  of  Quinten  Matsys  (Simon  ?)  and 
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Velasco  (p.  667).  —  Not  far  off  Is  the  octagonal  chapel  of  8So  Ore- 
gorio^  "Whence  a,  flight  of  266  steps  ascends  to  the  ennida  of  Nossa 
Stnhora  da  Piedade^  a  much-frequented  pilgrimage  -  church  dating 
from  1613  (good  views).  About  halfway  up,  to  the  right,  is  the 
ruined  chapel  of  Nosse  Serihor  JesHs  do  Monte, 

From  Sio  Joio  Baptista  we  may  cross  the  Nahao  by  the  old 
Bridgi  and  descend  vilL  the  cemetery  to  Santa  Mabia  do  Clival, 
the  old  church  of  the  Templars,  which  down  to  the  time  of  John  III. 
was  the  seat  of  the  Great  Chapter  of  the  Order  of  Christ  and  the 
burial-place  of  the  most  prominent  knights ,  while  it  was  the  *Mo- 
ther'  of  all  the  churches  of  the  Order  in  the  Portuguese  colonies.  It 
was  entirely  rebuilt  in  the  Gothic  style  in  1450,  with  the  exception 
of  the  W.  facade  and  the  detached,  fortress-like  tower.  The  most 
interesting  objects  in  the  interior  are  the  graceful  pulpit  and  the 
beautiful  monument  of  Bishop  Diogb  Pinheiro  (d.  1525),  both  in 
the  Renaissance  style.  —  We  now  return  to  Sao  JoSo  Baptista  and 
ascend  the  castle-hill  by  the  Rua  de  Santiago.  On  the  way  we  pass 
the  church  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Concei^So ,  an  elegant  Renaissance 
structure  of  1679  (1541?),  and  several  CoiumiM  bearing  the  emblems 
of  the  Order  of  Christ.  At  the  top  we  reach  the  old  Castle  of  the  Tem- 
plars, on  the  E.  margin  of  the  hill.  Hence  a  few  steps  lead  to  the 
Palace  of  Henry  the  Navigator,  restored  and  enlarged  in  the  16th 
cent,  by  Queen  Catharine,  widow  of  John  III.    Beyond  this  is  the  — 

♦CoNVBNTO  DB  Chbisto,  the  convent-palace  of  the  Knights  of 
Christ,  affording  an  admirable  survey  of  the  course  of  Portuguese 
architecture  from  the  12th  to  the  17th  century.  To  the  Templar  per- 
iod belong  one  of  the  smaller  cloisters  and  the  old  church  (ca.  1162), 
occupying  the  highest  point  of  the  hill  and  said  to  be  an  imitation  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  Two  other  cloisters 
and  a  chapter-house  were  erected  by  Henry  the  Navigator.  Emman- 
uel added  the  new  church  of  the  Order  of  Christ  with  a  chapter 
room  below  its  high-choir,  the  small  Claustro  de  Santa  Barbara,  and 
the  uncompleted  new  chapter-house.  Extensive  new  buildings  were 
necessitated  by  John  lll.'s  transformation  of  the  Order.  Four  new 
cloisters,  extensive  dormitories,  and  other  structures  were  added, 
which  were  not  completed  till  the  time  of  the  Spanish  monarchs. 
The  fine  aqueduct,  3  M.  long,  was  constructed  by  Philip  II.  and 
Philip  III.  in  1695-1613.  In  1810  the  French  bunied  the  hand- 
some stalls  of  the  new  church,  executed  by  Olivel  de  Gand  (1509). 
The  Conde  de  Thomas  saved  the  buildings  from  utter  ruin  by  buying 
a  part  of  them  in  1843  after  the  suppression  of  the  Order  (1834). 

A  handsome  double-flight  of  steps  ascends  to  a  large  Platfobh  or 
Tbrra.O£,  on  which,  to  the  left,  is  the  yew  Chapter  House  ^  a  two-storied 
edifice  by  Joao  de  Castilho  (p.  536),  of  which  the  outer  walls  only  are  com- 
pleted. On  the  second  story  is  a  triangular  apse  for  the  throne  of  the 
Grand-Master.  To  the  right  are  the  battlemented  Temple  Church  (see  be- 
lowj  and  (partly  hidden  by  the  Claustro  dos  Filippes)  the  **Chdbch  of 
th?'ii^«^^.^',^**""^'  '^®  brilliant  masterpiece,  by  Joao  de  Castilho,  of 
the   Manoelino'  style  (p.  536).    The  chief  features  of  the  exterior  are  the 
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ornate  W.  doorway,  recalling  that  of  Belem ;  the  exquisite  tracery  of  the 
arcade,  with  the  sphere  of  Emmannel  and  the  cross  of  the  Order;  and  the 
semi-Indian  flying  buttresses  at  the  K.W.  angle.  The  half-length  figure 
on  the  K.  side,  helow  the  fantastic  window  of  the  chapter-house ,  passes 
for  a  portrait  of  the  architect(?)  Apret  do  Quintal.  The  interior  is  roofed 
by  fine  reticulated  vaulting,  rising  above  a  series  of  exquisite  corbels.  On 
the  N.  side  is  the  Coro  Alto  (entr.,  see  belowr),  below  which  is  the  Chapter 
Room,  with  windows  recalling  Indian  models. 

The  *Templk  Chdbch  is  connected  with  the  church  of  the  Order  of 
Christ  by  a  lofty  pointed  arch  and  has  been  used  as  its  choir  (capeUa- 
mdr)  since  the  time  of  Emmanuel.  It  is  a  sixteen-sided  structure,  with  a 
central  octagon  (charola)  for  the  high-altar.  The  ornate  decoration,  the 
paintings  (by  a  Fleming),  the  statues  of  twelve  prophets  on  the  walls,  and 
the  remains  of  a  group  of  the  Crucifixion  (by  OUvel  de  Oandt)  all  date 
from  the  reign  of  Emmanuel.  To  the  right  of  the  large  connecting  arch- 
way is  a  bandsome  Renaissance  pulpit. 

To  the  E.  of  the  Temple  Church  is  the  Oothic  Claustro  do  Cementerio, 
the  only  extant  portion  of  the  building  from  the  time  of  Henry  the  Navi- 
gator. It  contains  the  tomb  of  Diogo  da  Oama  (d.  1625)  and  other  monu- 
ments.   A-djacent  is  the  SacrUty^  built  by  Philip  HI.  in  1620: 

To  the  N.  of  the  churches  lie  the  small  Claustro  de  Santa  Barbaray 
in  the  eaxly-Renaissance  style,  and  the  extensive  Convent  Buildings  of 
the  16-17tli  centuries.  The  latter  include  large  Corridors^  about  100  yds. 
long,  flanked  on  both  sides  by  cells;  a  small  and  elegant  central  apart- 
ment with  a  dome ;  four  huge  Cloisters  (Claustro  da  Hospedaria,  dos  Fi- 
lippes,  dos  Corvos,  and  do  Mixo);  the  Refectory;  the  Al^oCs  House;  the 
Noviciate;  and  large  store-rooms,  kitchens,  and  the  like  on  the  groundfloor. 
The  best  of  these  buildings  is  the  *Claustro  dos  Filippes  (S.W.) ,  a  hand- 
some two-storied  building  of  the  time  of  the  Spanish  kings,  in  the  late- 
Benaissance  style  and  resembling  in  some  degree  the  creations  of  Palladio. 
In  the  middle  of  the  court  is  a  tasteful  fountain.  —  An  ornate  'EmmanueP 
door  leads  hence  to  the  high-choir  (see  above)  of  the  church  of  the  Order 
of  Christ.  From  these  cloisters,  too,  we  may  ascend  the  small  tower,  with 
the  largest  bell  in  Portugal,  or  to  the  roof  of  the  church. 

Beyond  Thomar  the  railway  ascends  considerably.  85  M.  ChSo 
de  MaQds  is  the  starting-point  of  a  diligence  to  Ourem  and  Leirfa 
(p.  552).  We  thread  a  tunnel.  91  M.  Caxarias ,  on  a  tributary  of 
the  Nabao,  near  large  pine-woods.  The  train  crosses  the  watershed 
between  the  Tagus  and  the  Mondego  by  a  tunnel  and  descends  vi4 
(97  M.)  AlbergarCa  into  the  yalley  of  the  Arunca ,  which  it  reaches 
at  (105  M.)  Vermoil. 

110  M.  PombUy  an  attractive  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Arunca,  with  a  conspicuous  ruined  castle,  was  founded  byGualdim 
Paes  (p.  561)  in  1181.  Pop.  5000.  It  furnished  the  title  of  Sehas- 
tiao  J  Oil  de  Carvalho  e  Mello,  the  'Gran  Marqu^z',  who  was  born  at 
Soure  on  May  13th,  1699.  After  the  death  of  Joseph  I.  (1777)  the 
once  all-powerful  minister  (pp.  520,  536)  was  degraded  and  exiled 
to  Pombal,  where  he  died  on  May  8th,  1782.  —  The  chief  objects  of 
interest  are  the  above-mentioned  Castle^  the  modern  Igreja  Matriz^ 
and  the  remains  of  the  Romanesque  Temple  Churchy  formerly  a 
mosque,  with  interesting  horseshoe  portal,,  and  other  Moorish  [traces 
in  its  ca^pitals  and  vaulting. 

I^ilJg«nce  from  Pombal  to  LeiHa^  see  p.  553. 
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The  train  follows  the  right  bank  of  the  Aninca,  passing  nnmer- 
0U8  cork-trees.  To  the  E.  rises  the  Strra  de  Louzd  (3943  ft.) ,  the 
S.W.  prolongation  of  the  Serra  da  Estrella.  —  116  M.  Soure,  the 
first  place  in  the  province  oiBtira(Mar).  As  we  proceed,  the  high- 
lying  town  of  Montem6r  Velho  (see  below)  comes  into  sight  on  the 
left,  beyond  the  Mondego. 

127  M.  Alfarelloi  (Bail.  Reataurantjy  a  poor  place,  but  of  some 
importance  as  the  junction  of  the  railway  to  Lisbon  viiLeiria  (R.  59). 
*Ovos  moUes'  (see  below)  are  sold  at  the  station. 

The  train  runs  to  the  N.E.  through  a  marshy  district.  Beyond 
(129  M.)  Formoselha  it  approaches  the  Mondego ,  which  here  flows 
through  the  Campo  de  Mondego,  a  fertile  plain  with  vines,  oranges, 
and  orchards.  —  Beyond  (136M.)  Taveiro  we  cross  the  Mondego  by 
a  long  iron  bridge,  obtaining  a  *Glimpse  to  the  right  of  Coimbra, 
rising  white  above  the  verdure  of  the  plain. 

139  M.  Coimbra-Bifurca^do  (buffet)  is  the  station  for  the  short 
(11/4  M.)  branch-line  to  Coimbra  (p.  666;  carriages  changed). 

We  now  traverse  a  pleasant  hilly  district  between  the  Serra  d'Al- 
cdba  on  the  W.  and  the  Serra  da  Lavr&o  (p.  566)  and  the  Serra  de 
Bussaco  (p.  572)  on  the  E.  —  144  M.  SouzeUas. 

149  M.  Fampilhosa  (* Railway  Restaurant  ^  Hotel)  is  the  junc- 
tion of  the  line  to  Villar  Formoso  via  Ouarda  (R.  63)  and  of  a 
branch-line  to  Montem6r  Velho  and  (32  M.)  Figueira  da  Fox  (p.  653). 
—  To  the  right  we  see  the  Punta  de  Bussaco  (p.  638).  The  country 
becomes  flatter.  161  M.  Mealhada;  166 M.  Mogo fores;  161  M.  Oli- 
veira  do  Bairro,  —  The  railway  bends  to  the  N.W.,  towards  the  sea, 
and  traverses  pine-woods,  vineyards,  and  com-flelds.  Beyond  (170M.) 
Quintans  are  rice-fields. 

174  M.  Aveiro  (ffot.  de  Vouga;  Brit,  vice-consul),  the  Talabriga 
of  the  Romans,  a  small  seaport  and  bishop's  see  with  7400  inhab., 
lies  on  the  E.  edge  of  the  large  Bia  de  Aveiro,  a  marshy  shore-lake, 
resembling  the  lagoons  of  Venice  and  Holland.  Its  chief  articles  of 
export  are  salt  and  sardines.  The  fisheries  of  Aveiro  were  famous  in 
the  16-16th  centuries.  —  At  the  station  small  kegs  of  ovos  moUes 
(a  kind  of  sweetened  eggs;  200  rs.),  biscuits  (20  rs.),  and  pickled 
mussels  (mexilhffes  or  MytUus  edulis;  berbigSo  or  Cardium  edvle) 
are  offered  for  sale. 

The  Bia  stretches  along  the  coast  for  a  distance  of  nearly  20  M.  and 
is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  spit  of  sand.  It  formerly  communi- 
cated with  the  sea  throngh  the  Vouga  and  Aniua,  but  the  months  of  these 
streams  were  stopped  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  i9th  cent,  by  new  sand- 
banks named  the  Alagadifos.  A  canal  named  the  Barra  Nova  had  accord- 
ingly to  be  constructed  at  great  expense  in  1801-8.  The  marshes  contain 
salt-water,  except  when  an  unusual  quantity  of  fresh  water  has  been  poured 
into  them  by  rain  and  river.    Near  the  sea  are  several  salt-pans  (marinhas). 

The  town  offers  little  of  interest.  We  may  visit  the  Cathedral, 
in  the  Travessa  da  Se',  and  the  church  of  Santo  Antonio,  situated  in 
an  old  Couto  (i.e.  locus  cautus,  asylum)  and  affording  a  fine  view  of 
ine  Kia  and  the  ocean.   The  Convento  de  JesHs  contains  the  tomb  of 
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8t,  Johanna^  daughter  of  Affonso  V.  In  the  CarmeliU  Convint  is  that 
of  Brites  Lara^  the  second  wife  of  Gen.  Pietro  de'  Medici  (d.  1604). 
A  8&il  or  row  on  the  Bia  to  the  Chapel  of  Nona  Senhora  dcu  Areias 
(^sand'*},  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  gives  a  good  opportunity  of  examining 
the  vegetation  of  the  marshes,  which  in  spring  is,  perhaps,  more  brilliant 
than  anything  else  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 

The  Railway  runs  through  a  pastoral  district  intersected  by 
canals,  and  crosses  the  Vouga  (the  ancient  Vacua)  and  the  Antua, 
Beyond  (182  M.)  Estarreja  we  enter  a  sandy,  pine-grown  district. 

191  M.  Ovar,  a  town  of  11,000  inhab.,  lies  3  M.  from  the  sea, 
ut  the  end  of  the  Aveiro  Canal,  and  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  tim- 
ber. —  Farther  on  we  traverse  pine-woods  (pinhaes),  with  marshes 
and  *  shifting'  dunes  to  the  left.  Beyond  (198  M.)  Esmoriz  the  line 
strikes  seaward,  across  the  dunes,  to  (201  M.)  Espinho  (Hot.  Parti- 
cular; Hot.  Braganga),  a  popular  sea-bathing  resort.  —  203  M. 
Granja  (Hot.  de  Gran j a),  another  bathing-place,  with  a  pine-grove 
and  ike  attractive  villas  of  the  Oporto  merchants.  We  are  now  in 
the  province  of  Minho. 

The  train  quits  the  sea  and  runs  via  (208  M.)  Valladares  towards 
the  lofty  S.  bank  of  the  Douro.  The  railway- cuttings  show  the  gran- 
itic foundations  of  this  fertile  district.  Farther  on  the  granite  is 
temporarily  replaced  by  slate.  Oporto  appears  to  the  left.  —  211  M. 
Qaia,  a  high-lying  place  with  country-houses,  is  the  station  for  Villa 
Nova  de  Gaia  and  Oporto  (comp.  pp.  573,  5o2). 

After  passing  some  cuttings  and  three  tunnels,  the  train  crosses 
the  deep  rocky  gorge  of  the  Douro  by  the  *Ponte  de  Maria  Pia ,  a 
fine  bridge  constructed  by  Messrs.  Eiffel  &  Co.  of  Paris  in  1876-77 
and  named  after  Queen  Maria  Pia.  It  crosses  the  ravine  in  a  single 
span  of  525  ft.;  its  total  length  is  1156  ft.,  its  height  200  ft.  The 
lower  part  of  the  bridge  is  of  granite,  while  1428  tons  of  iron  rods 
were  used  for  the  upper  part.  The  cost  amounted  to  1,340,000  fr. 
From  the  bridge  we  have  a  splendid  view  of  Oporto  to  the  left,  the 
cathedral  and  bishop's  palace  standing  out  prominently. 

213  M.  Oporto,  see  p.  573. 


62.  Coimbra. 

The  Bailway  Station  (PI.  A,  2,  3)  lies  on  the  Mondego,  to  the  W.  of 
the  town,  about  V*  M.  from  the  hotels.  There  are  neither  hotel-omnibuses 
nor  cabs  in  waiting.    Porter  (tnofo)  lOO'SOO  rs. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  502).  Hotel  Continental  (PI.  a;  G,  4),  Estrada  da 
Biera,  on  the  Mondego,  with  fine  view;  Hot.  Bbaoan^a  (PI.  bj  B,  2),  Bua 
do  Visconde  da  Luz;  Hot.  Mondego  (PI.  e\  B,  8),  Largo  das  Ameias,  op- 
posite the  railway-station,  with  view,  Hot.  dos  Caminhos  de  Ferbo  (PI. 
d;  B,  2),  H6t.  Centbal  (PI.  es  B,  1),  Praja  Oitavo  de  Maio  27  and  80; 
Hot.  do  Cohuebcio  (PI.  f ;  B,  2),  Praca  do  Commercio.  These  houses  are 
far  from  first-class;  pens.  1000-1500  rs'. 

^  Booksellers  in  the  Rua  do  Visconde  da  Luz  and  Rua  Ferreira  Borges. 
Coimbra,  being  a  university  town,  is  well  supplied  with  Portuguese  and 
foreign  literature. 

Photographs :  /.  MaHa  dos  Santos,  Oaes  das  Ameias. 


^ 
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Post  Md  Telegraph  Office  (Correio  e  Telegraphof  PI.  G,  1,  2),  in  the 
Mercado. 

Ohief  Attractions  (one  day).  In  the  morning :  Santa  Crttz  (p.  561); 
Si  Yelha  (p.  568);  Botanic  Garden  (p.  669);  Univenity  (p.  569).  Afternoon: 
Quinta  das  LAgrima*  (p.  571). 

Coimbra  (50Jft.),  a  city  of  13,400  inhab.,  the  capital  of  a  pro- 
vince, the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the  seat  of  a  university,  is  charm- 
ingly situated  on'the  spurs  of  the  Serra  de  Lavrdo,  a  range  of  cre- 
taceous hills,  skirted  by  the  bow-like  course  of  the  MondegOj  the 
ancient  Munda.  The  older  Upper  Town  covers  the  undulating  sur- 
face and  the  slopes  of  a  ridge  about  330  ft.  in  height  and  conunun-! 
icates  by  narrow  and  very  steep  streets  with  the  lower  town  and 
the  river.  The  two  highest  points  of  the  plateau  are  occupied  l)y 
the  New  Cathedral  (N.E.)  and  the  University  and  Observatory 
(S.W.).  The  modem  Lowbr  Town  formerly  suffered  greatly  from 
fever  produced  by  the  inundations  (cheias;  p.  581)  of  the  Mondego, 
but  is  now  protected  by  a  quay  (caes),  forming  an  attractive  prom- 
enade. Its  chief  line  of  streets  (Rua  Ferreira  Borges,  Rua  do  ViS' 
conde  da  Luz,  and  Rua  da  Sophia)  skirts  the  base  of  the  ridge  on 
which  the  old  town  lies.  —  The  Mondego,  the  much  besung  Bio  das 
Musas^  carries  a  large  amount  of  chalk-dustinits pellucid  waves,  whicl 
is  steadily  raising  the  level  of  its  bed.  On  its  W.  side  stretches  a 
long  and  verdant  ridge,  covered  with  convents  and  villas  and  com- 
manding a  beautiful  view,  embracing  the  upper  valley  of  the  Mon- 
dego to  the  S.E.  and  extending  on  the  N.W.  over  the  ^reen  islands 
of  the  river  to  the  hilly  plateau  of  Beira  Mar. 

The  situation  of  Coimbra  has  long  been  a  theme  for  the  praise 
of  poet  and  traveller.  Its  vegetation  combines  the  charm  of  the  N. 
of  Europe  with  that  of  a  subtropical  climate.  The  sea-pine  and 
the  poplar  are  neighboured  by  the  date-palm ;  the  slopes  are  cover- 
ed with  vines,  agaves,  eucalypti,  pines,  and  orange-trees.  The  cy- 
presses of  the  Quinta  das  Lagrimas  recall  the  tragic  fate  of  the  fait 
Inez  de  Castro,  the  heroine  of  one  of  the  most  famous  passages  in 
Camoens.  The  curious  costume  of  the  guitar-strumming  students 
combines  with  numerous  historical  associations  to  invest  Ooimhw 
with  a  unique  charm. 

Coimbra  is  probably  the  Celtic  Conimbriga,  though  some  authorities 
fix  the  site  of  tlie  latter  at  Condeixa  (p.  563).  It  was  wrested  from  the 
Moors  in  872  but  again  fell  into  their  hands  in  987.  In  1064  it  passed 
finally  into  the  possession  of  the  Christians  after  a  six  months'*  siege  car- 
ried on  by  Ferdinand  I.  of  Castile.  It  became  the  capital  of  the  new  Por- 
tuguese kingdom,  and  in  1190  resisted  the  last  attack  of  the  Almohads 
(p.  309)  under  Abu  Ycfkvih  YHsuf.  The  seat  of  the  court  was  removed  to 
Lisbon  in  1260  (see  p.  520),  but  Coimbra  received  some  compensation  from 
King  Diniz^  who  in  1307  transferred  hither  the  Univbbsity  founded  at  Lisbon 
in  1290.  The  first  rector  was  Diogo  Oouvea^  formerly  reotor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.  Among  the  professors  Gouvea  brought  with  him  was 
George  Buchanan^  the  celebrated  Scottish  scholar-,  but  the  latter  was  pe^ 
secuted  by  the  Inquisition  and  did  not  stay  long  in  Portugal.  The  uni- 
versity was  twice  removed  to  Lisbon  (1338-54  and  1357-1637):  it  became 
pnL®  *Jif  *^^*^^  «®**«  o^  *^e  Humanists,  but  from  1656  to  1772  had  to 
enaure    the    repressive   rule  of  the  Jesuits.     In  the  latter  year  Pom^al 
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(p.  563)  g&ve  it  new  atatutes  and  re-established  freedom  of  research.  Coim- 
bra  is  still  the  only  university  in  Portugal,  though  there  are  medical 
schools  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  and  a  theological  seminary  at  Santarem. 
Coimbra  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Francisco  Set  de  Miranda 
(1495-1558).  Camoens  (p.  523),  was,  perhaps,  also  bom  here,  and  at  any 
rate  he  owes  to  the  ^Portuguese  Athens'*  that  classical  scholarship  which 
is  so  evident  in  his  writings. 

From  the  Railway  Station  (PI.  A,  2)  we  cross  the  Largo  das 
Ameias  and  follow  the  Rua  das  Solas  to  the  long  Pba9a  do  Com- 
MBBcio  (PL  B,  2,  3),  in  which  (left)  stands  the  church  of  Sdo  Thiago 
(PI.  B,  2),  founded  in  the  12th  cent,  hut  modernized  In  the  18th. 
The  beautiful  Romanesque  portal  is  a  relic  of  the  original  building. 
—  We  next  ascend  the  steps  to  the  right  of  the  church  and  leach 
the  Main  Stbeet  (Rua  do  Visconde  da  Luz ;  PI.  B,  2),  which  we 
follow  towards  the  N.  (left)  to  the  PBA9A  Oitavo  db  Maio  (PI.  B,2), 
the  focus  of  the  new  town.  On  the  E.  side  of  this  square  stands  the 
secularized  — 

""Mosteiro  de  Santa  Cruz  (PI.  G,  2 ;  key  kept  by  the  sacristan 
of  the  Carmo,  p.  568),  erected  for  the  Augustinians  (cdnegos  rc- 
gr antes  de  Santo  Agostinho)  in  1131-32,  on  the  site  of  the  small 
church  of  Santa  Cruz  and  the  Banhos  da  Rainha.  Under  Emmanuel 
the  Fortunate  (ca.  1502?)  it  was  restored  with  the  help  of  a  colony 
of  Norman  sculptors  from  Gaillon  and  Rouen,  and  it  was  afterwards 
enlarged  and  surrounded  with  large  gardens.  It  has  of  late  been 
partly  destroyed  by  new  buildings  and  the  laying  out  of  new  streets. 

The  entire  N.W.  wing  of  the  convent  is  now  occupied  by  the  Camara 
Municipal^  or  city-hall.  From  this  we  enter  the  Clauttro  da  iianga^  so 
named,  according  to  Uie  story,  because  John  III.  drew  on  his  sleeves  the 
design  for  the  cloisters  and  for  the  curious  domed  structure  in  the  middle, 
with  its  four  circular  chapels,  —  Adjacent  is  the  *Clau8TEO  do  Silencio, 
built  by  Marcos  Fire*  (d.  1524)  in  the  *Manoelino'  style  (p.  536),  with 
pointed  windows  on  the  groundfloor,  flat-arched  openings  in  the  upper 
stage,  and  a  tasteful  fountain.  At  the  S.W.  and  N.E.  ancles  and  on  the 
8.  side  are  three  admirable  specimens  of  the  work  of  the  early-Renais- 
sance artists  of  Portugal,  in  the  shape  of  Reliefs  of  Christ  before  Pilate, 
n^  bearing  of  the  Cross,  and  the  Entombment.  The  Gapella  do  Santo 
Christo,  at  the  S.W.  corner,  contains  the  tombs  of  the  knights  who  fell 
on  the  Campo  d'Ourique  in  1139  (p.  548).  —  Through  the  Chapter  House  we 
'each  the  Sacbistt,  a  tasteful  Renaissance  structure  of  1622,  with  handsome 
tiles  and  barrel- vaulting.  The  much-darkened  paintings  of  Christ  before 
innate  and  Pentecost  are  by  Velasco  (*Grao  Vasco"),  the  greatest  Portuguese 
painter  of  the  16th  century.  The  Descent  from  the  Cross  is  a  copy  of 
^ant^e  da  Voltei'ra. 

.  ^/'^^o^HURcH,  built  by  Marcos  Fires  (see  above)  and  partly  modernized 
•^  the  18th  cent.,  has  an  interesting  W.  fagade  by  Dioffo  de  CasMho  and 
wul  I  '^*<^*<>'««  the  Frenchman".  The  interior  has  no  aisles,  but  is  flanked 
4tQ  K  rows  of  chapels ;  the  E.  end  is  rectangular.  The  only  relic  of 
the*^^"  *  ornamentation  in  the  'Emmanuel  style'  is  the  stone  *Palpit  by 
15221  ?K^^'  ^**^  charming  sculptures  by  Jean  de  Rouen  ('Joao  deRuao; 
A  /rt»  ^7®  choir  contains  the  *Sarcophagi  of  the  first  Portuguese  kings, 
cumbp^  *  '*'^^«*  Oe^*5  1139-85)  and  Sancho  I.  (rights  1185-1211),  with  re- 
abovp  ?t!  ®*^^eie8.  Under  the  canopies  are  figures  of  seven  saints; 
Order  nf  rJf  *^.®®^®®  *'*®  *^®  armillary  sphere  (p.  569)  and  the  cross  of  the 
c^olaa  «i  ^^*  ^P'  ^®^)-  ^^®  monuments  were  probably  restored  by  Ni- 
charactP  J^'®*ichmJin,  but  have  retained  their  general  late-Gothic 
architpo*"'  ^®  high-choir  (coro  alto)  at  the  W.  end,  erected  by  a  Basque 
•^ci,  contains  handsome  stalls  of  the  16th  century. 
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To  the  convent  belong  also  the  oval  Santuario^  containing  a  mnltitude 
of  relics,  and  the  picturesque  Belfry  beyond  the  Rna  do  Mercado,  erected 
in  the  17th  century. 

Ill  the  RuA  DA  Sophia  (PL  B,  1),  to  the  N.  of  the  Praga  Oitavo 
de  Maio,  are  several  late-Renaissance  buildings  of  the  second  half 
of  the  loth  cent.,  including  the  Collegio  do  Carmo  (PI.  B,  1),  with 
its  church  (1597),  the  unfinished  church  of  Sdo  Domingos  (PI.  B,  1  j 
now  a  carriage- factory),  the  Collegio  da  OroQa,  and  the  fine  court 
that  alone  remains  of  the  Collegio  dos  Jesuitas.  —  The  Pateo  da 
Inquisi^ao  (PI.  B,  C,  1),  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Pra^a  Oitavo  de  Malo, 
marks  the  site  of  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition  (1566-1821). 

Passing  to  the  E.  through  the  archway  in  the  bell-tower  of 
Santa  Cruz,  we  reach  the  Postal  Telegraph  Office  (p.  566)  and  the 
Mercado  (PI.  C,  1),  the  latter  thronged  in  the  morning  with  quaintly- 
dressed  peasants.  —  From  the  market  we  may  ascend ,  passing  the 
Theatre  (left),  to  the  (10  min.)  Qumta  de  Santa  Cruz  (PI.  F,  3)  or 
Jogo  da  Bola^  a  relic  of  the  old  convent-gardens,  with  shady  grounds 
and  fountains.  Thence  we  may  proceed  to  the  S.  to  (5  min.)  the 
Aqueduct  and  the  Botanic  Garden  (see  p.  569). 


Adjoining  the  house  numbered  75  in  the  Rua  do  Visconde  da 
Luz  (p.  567)  is  the  Arco  de  Almedina  (PI.  B,  C,  2,  3),  the  relic  of 
an  ancient  city-gate  (Arab,  medinaj  the  city).  Passing  through  this 
and  ascending  to  the  right ,  we  Teach  the  Rua  de  Quebra  Costas, 
whence  a  flight  of  steps  (left)  leads  to  the  Rua  de  Sub-Ripas  (PI. 
0,  2).  At  the  end  of  this  last  street,  to  the  left,  is  the  Palaeio  da 
Rua  de  Sub-Ripas ,  an  interesting  edifice  in  the  'Manoelino'  style, 
erected  by  Joao  Vaz  about  1514.  The  main  facade  is  adorned  with 
weather-worn  ornamentation,  while  portrait-medaUions  have  been 
inserted  irregularly  in  the  side- walls. 

Farther  up  is  the  Rua  dos  Ooutinhos  (PI.  C,  2),  which  we  de- 
scend to  the  right  (S.)  to  the  terrace  on  which  stands  the  — 

*S6  Velha  (PI.  C,  3),  or  Old  Cathedral^  generally  known  as  a 
Velha.  This  massive  Romanesque  building  of  the  12th  cent.,  with 
its  battlements,  its  projecting  central  portion,  and  its  unadorned 
corner-buttresses,  resembles  a  fortress  rather  than  a  church.  On 
the  N.  side  is  the  Porta  Especiosa^  a  graceful  early-Renaissance 
structure  in  three  stories,  with  charming  ornamentation  and  a  relief 
of  the  Madonna  in  the  pediment;  it  is  a  creation  of  the  French 
sculptor  named  at  p.  567.  A  Sarcophagus,  immured  in  the  wall, 
contains  the  remains  of  Dom  Sisnando,  th6  first  Christian  governor 
of  the  town. 

The  Intkbioe,  enriched  in  the  16th  cent,  by  numerous  Benaissance 
additions,  and  modernized  and  whitewashed  in  1717-39,  has  been  under- 
^^^fv'®^*®'**^®**  **^°®  ^^^-  I*  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  a  transept, 
^a  three  semicircular  aps6s.  The  pillars,  with  interesting  Romanesque 
S?  J5®V  *?^.  *^®  vaulting  arches  are  lined  with  beautiful  tiles.  Below 
S&ttfiZ^  i^  «  '  ^1  ?  ^^®  wooden  ceiling  of  1520.  --  The  Capella  de  Sao 
y««S  m  tne  right  aisle,  has  an  altar  with  six  painUngs  of  the  Portu- 
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guese  school.  —  The  Capelta  do  Saa'omento  (1566),  in  the  S.  apse,  contains 
the  tomb  of  its  builder,  Bishop  JoS^o  Scares.  —  The  large  late-Gothic 
ffigh  Altar  (Altar-Mdr),  ascribed  to  Olivel  de  Gand  (?),  was  erected  by 
the  art-loving  Bishop  Jorge  d'* Almeida  (1481-1543).  In  the  adjacent  Cap. 
de  SSo  Pedro  (K.  apse)  is  the  tomb  of  this  bishop,  consisting  of  a  Renais- 
sance retablo,  with  statues  of  apostles  and  several  reliefs.  —  In  the 
small  chapel  adjoining  the  S.  portal  (Porta  de  Santa  Clara)  are  the  tombs 
of  Bithop  Egos  Fa/is  (13th  cent.)  and  Dona  Bataga^  daughter  of  the  Greek 
Princess  Irene  and  the  Count  of  Ventemiglio.  —  The  Master  of  Aviz  (p.  504) 
was  crowned  as  King  John  I.  in  this  church. 

The  Rua  do  Gabido,  to  the  N.  of  the  cathedral,  ascends  rapidly 
to  the  Romanesque  church  of  SSo  Salvador  (PI.  D,  2;  closed),  built 
in  1169  and  containing  some  interesting  tombs.  Thence  we  ascend 
by  the  Rua  do  Salvador  and  the  (right)  Arco  do  Bispo  to  the  Largo 
DA  Fbira  (pi.  D,  2,  3),  on  the  N.  side  of  which  stands  the  S6  Nova 
(PI.  D,  2),  a  late-Renaissance  building  of  1580.  with  a  large  baroque 
facade.  In  the  sacristy  are  a  number  of  old  paintings ,  chiefly  by 
Portuguese  masters.  The  Treaswry  (Thesouro  da  8e)  contains  vest- 
ments, hangings,  and  valuable  church-plate  of  the  12-1 6th  centuries. 
—  On  the  W.  side  of  the  square  lies  the  Pafo  Episcopal  (PI.  D,  2,  3), 
rebuilt  by  Bishop  Affonso  de  Castello  Branco  at  the  end  of  the  16th 
century.  The  upper  story  of  the  beautiful  Renaissance  arcade  in 
the  court  commands  a  magnificent  view.  —  On  the  N.E.  this  square 
is  adjoined  by  the  Largo  do  Marquez  de  Pombal  (PI.  D,  2),  with  the 
Natural  History  Museum  and  the  imposing  Chemical  Laboratory. 

From  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  Largo  da  Feira,  near  the  large  weep- 
ing willow  and  the  fountain  with  the  three  masks,  we  proceed  to  the 
Labgo  do  Castello  (PI.  D,  3),  the  site  of  the  castle  of  Coimbra, 
torn  down  in  1772.  Beyond  this  we  skirt  the  great  arches  of  the 
Aqueducto  de  Sdo  Sebastido,  buUt  by  Filippo  Terzi  in  the  reign  of 
King  Sebastian  (1570),  pass  (right)  the  Collegio  Sao  JBento  (PI.  D, 
E,  3,  4;  now  Lyceu  Nacional),  and  reach  the  entrance  (to  the  right, 
behind  the  aqueduct)  of  the  — 

*Jardim  Botanico  (PI.  E,  4),  which  has  been  admirably  laid 

out  by  Director  Goetze  and  serves  in  part  as  a  public  promenade. 

On  the  terrace  on  the  E.  side  rises  a  Marble  Statue  of  Brotero, 

To  the  E.  of  the  Botanic  Garden  lie  the  suppressed  Convento  de 
SanCAnna  and  the  Peniteneiaina  (PI.  F,  3,  4).  From  near  the  latter  foot- 
paths (fine  views)  lead  to  the  Penedo  da  Saudade  ('Hill  of  Longing'')  and  the 
Penedo  da  Meditagao  ('Hill  of  Meditation'). 

We  return  to  the  Largo  do  Castello  and  proceed  to  the  left 
through  the  Rua  do  Infante  Dom  Auqusto  (PI.  D,  3)  to  the  Uni- 
versity, in  front  of  which  a  simple  Monument  to  Camoens  was  erected 
in  1881.  On  the  way  we  pass  the  former  Collegio  de  8&o  Paulo, 
now  an  Archaeological  Museum. 

The  University  (PI.  C,  D,  3),  officially  styled  Paco^  Reaes  das 
Escolas ,  has  occupied  since  1540  the  site  of  the  old  royal  palace, 
which  was  rebuilt  by  Emmanuel.  The  different  buildings,  partly 
restored  in  the  17-18th  cent.,  surround  a  large  quadrangle,  diversified 
with  pleasure-grounds.    On  entering  by  the  so-called  Porta  Ferrea 
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(1634)  we  have  the  observatory  (see  below)  to  the  left  and  the  library 
In  front  of  us,  while  to  the  right  is  the  Collegium,  with  the  residence 
of  the  Rector ,  the  lecture-rooms ,  and  a  colonnade  known  as  the 
*Via  Latina'.  The  large  8ala  dos  Aciof^  dating  from  the  time  of 
John  III.,  has  fine  azulejos  and  an  artesonado  ceiling.  The  degrees 
are  conferred  with  interesting  ceremonies  prescribed  by  John  I.  in 
1431.  In  another  room,  adorned  with  red  velvet,  carving,  and  gild- 
ing, hang  the  portraits  of  the  rectors,  from  Garcia  d' Almeida 
(1537)  onwards.  —  The  University  Church,  with  an  'Emmanuel' 
portal,  is  the  old  palace-chapel,  built  by  Pero  Anes  (d.  ca.  1518). 
—  The  Library  (150,000  printed  vols.)  contains  the  books  and  MSS. 
of  the  suppressed  convents  of  S&o  Bento,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Rita,  the 
Ora^a,  and  others.  —  Magnificent  *Views  of  the  town  and  its  en- 
virons are  obtained  from  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  quadrangle  and  from 

the  tower  of  the  Observatory. 

The  UBiversity  consists  of  five  Faculties  (since  1816)  and  is  attended 
by  about  1400  students.  The  teaching  staff  includes  regular  professors 
(lentes  de  colUgio  or  cathedrdticos)  and  numerous  'substitutes'*  (svhstitvtos 
ordinarios  and  extraordinarios).  —  The  students  (estvdantes)  wear  a  black 
coat  buttoned  to  the  neck  and  oyer  it  a  black  gown;  they  generally  go 
bare-headed,  and  the  bag-like  cap  (gorro,  supposed  to  represent  the  orig- 
inal beggar's  sack)  which  they  used  to  carry  in  their  hands  has  gone  out 
of  fashion.  In  their  free-and-easy  behaviour  they  resemble  the  students 
of  some  of  the  smaller  university-towns  of  Germany.  —  The  lectures  are 
delivered  from  autumn  till  the  end  of  May,  and  the  next  two  months  are 
devoted  to  examinations.  The  course  for  the  ordinary  degree  of  bacharel 
formado  lasts  five  years.  The  degree  of  doutor  takes  another  year  and 
another  examination.    Medical  students  study  eight  years. 

From  the  university  we  ascend  to  the  N.  W.  (left)  by  the  steep 
Rua  do  Norte  (PI.  C,  3)  to  the  S^  Velha  (p.  568)  and  thence  de- 
scend the  steps  to  the  Rua  de  Quebra  Costas  (p.  568).  Or  we  may 
turn  to  the  left  at  the  cathedral  and  follow  the  Rua  de  Joaquim  A. 
Aguiar  (PI.  3)  and  the  Rua  da  Estrella  (PI.  C,  4)  passing  the  H&tel 
Continental  (p.  565),  to  the  bridge  over  the  Mondego. 

The  stone  *  Mondego  Bridge  (PI.  B,  4)  affords  an  admirable  view 
of  the  town  and  river.  It  occupies  the  position  of  a  bridge  erected  by 
King  Emmanuel  in  1513,  which  itself  replaced  an  earlier  bridge  of 
Affonso  Henriques. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Mondego,  immediately  to  the  left,  stands 
the  Old  Santa  Clara  Convent,  founded  in  1286,  restored  in  1330, 
and  now  half-ruined  and  covered  with  sand.  The  'Porta  de  Rosa' 
recalls  the  legend  of  the  pious  fraud  of  St.  Elizabeth ,  whose  state- 
ment to  her  husband  King  Diniz ,  that  her  gifts  for  the  poor  were 
only  roses,  was  confirmed  by  a  miraculous  transformation.  The 
*Porta  do  Couto'  or  *da  Cadeia'  (chain)  marks  the  limit  of  the  former 
asylum  (p.  564).  —  The  New  Santa  Clara  Convent,  built  in  1649, 
lies  on  the  Monte  da  Esperan^a ,  high  above  the  river.  At  the  en- 
trance is  shown  the  chain  from  the  old  convent.  The  church  con- 
tains the  old  late-Gothic  tomb  of  St.  Elizat)eth  (14th  cent.)  and  her 
silver  reliquary  (1614). 
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A  road  diverging  from  tlie  main  road  to  the  left,  at  the  old  con- 
vent ,  leads  to  the  ( V4  M.)  celebrated  *Qiiinta  das  L&grimas ,  an 
attractive  park  with  the  Fonte  dos  Amoves,  This  was  once  the  resi- 
dence of  the  fair  Inez  de  Castro  and  was  the  scene  of  the  crime 
described  by  Camoens  (Lusiads,  III,  118  et  seq.). 

Inez  (Agnes)  de  Castro^  the  natural  daughter  of  Pedro  Fernandez  de 
Castro,  a  cousin  of  the  King  of  Castile ,  was  one  of  the  maids-of-honour 
in  the  train  of  Constanga^  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Penaflel,  who  came  to 
the  Portuguese  court  as  the  bride  of  the  Infante  Pedro.  Her  beauty  charm- 
ed the  Portuguese  prince ,  to  whom  she  bore  three  children ,  and  on  the 
death  of  Constanta  (1846)  he  was  privately  married  to  her.  The  Portu- 
guese nobles,  fearing  the  influence  of  the  ^Fair  Spaniard'  and  her  cousins, 
persuaded  the  weak  Affonso  IV.  to  consent  to  the  murder  of  Inez.  The 
king  betook  himself,  along  with  the  conspirators,  from  Montemdr  Velho 
(p.  564)  to  Coimbra,  and  announced  her  fate  to  Inez.  Her  prayers,  sup- 
ported by  those  of  her  children,  made  the  king  waver  in  his  resolve,  but 
the  foul  deed  was  none  the  less  perpetrated  by  his  courtiers  on  Jan.  7th, 
1355,  at  the  above-lhentioned  Fonte  dos  Amoves. 

When  Pedro  heard  of  the  murder,  he  rebelled  against  his  father  and 
devastated  the  country;  but  a  reconciliation  was  ultimately  brought  about, 
though  with  great  difficulty,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Braga.  On  the  death 
of  Affonso  (I3e7)  Pedro  made  a  treaty  with  the  King  of  Castile  and  secured 
the  delivery  of  the  actual  murderers.  Two  of  these,  Alvaro  Gonzalez  and 
Pedro  CoeVio^  were  tortured  and  put  to  death  at  Santarem  (p.  512);  a  third, 
Diogo  Lopez  Pacheco^  escaped  by  flight.  Pedro  then  summoned  an  assembly 
at  Cantanhede  and  made  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  legality  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Inez.  Her  body  was  exhumed  from  its  grave  in  the  coavent 
of  Santa  Clara,  was  crowned  and  placed  on  a  throne,  and  received  the 
homage  of  the  courtiers,  who  kissed  her  hand  (beijamao)  in  the  usual 
manner.  It  is  to  this  ceremony  that  the  words  of  Camoens  refer  (Lusiads, 
III,  118):  Que,  despots  de  ser  morta,  foi  Rainha  ('who  did  not  become  queen 
till  after  her  death').  The  body  was  then  borne  in  a  litter  by  the  foremost 
nobles  of  the  kingdom,  accompanied  by  torch-bearers,  to  its  final  resting- 
place  at  Alcoba9a  (p.  564). 

No   one  should  visit  the  Fonte   dos  Amores  without  having  at  hand 
Camoens''s  moving  account  of  this  romantic  episode  in  Portuguese  history. 
The   present  name  of  the  fountain  is  found  in  a  legal  document  of  1360. 
Its  waters,  according  to  the  legend,  used  to  bear  secret  letters  from  Dom 
Pedro  to  Inez,  when  she  was  conBned  in  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara.    On 
the  oldest  of  the  beautiful  cypresses  that  surrounled  it  were  inscribed  the 
words  ^Eu  dey  sombra  a  Ignez  formosa"  (I  gave  shade  to  the  beauteous 
Inez);  but  this  tree  died  fifty  years  ago.    A  stone  slab  by  the  fountain 
bears  the  following  verses  by  Camoens  (Lusiads,  III,  1B6):  — 
*'Mondego's  Daughter-Nymphs  the  death  obscure 
Wept  many  a  year,  with  wails  of  woe  exceeding; 
And  for  long  memory  changed  to  fountain  pure, 
The  floods  of  grief  their  eyes  were  ever  feeding; 
The  name  they  gave  it,  which  doth  still  endure. 
Revived  Ignez,  whose  murthered  love  lies  bleeding. 
See  yon  fresh  fountain  flowing  'mid  the  flowers. 
Tears  are  its  water,  and  its  name  ^Amores' ''\ 

(Burton''s  translation). 

63.  From  Pampilhosa  to  Ouarda  and  ViUar  Formoso 

(Salamanca^  Medina  del  Campo), 

125  M.  Railway  (one  through- train  daily)  in  about  8  hrs.  (fares  4010, 
0I2O,  2230  rs.).  The  train  de  luxe  mentioned  at  pp.  661  and  464  is  also  avail- 
able twice  weekly,  and  there  are  local  trains  from  Pampilhosa  to  Mangualde 
and  from  Mangualde  (Wed.  &  Sat.)  to  Guarda.    Passengers  for  Abrantes 
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(p.  610)  chftnge  ftt  Ouftrd&T —  There  are  railw&y-resUurftnts  only  a.t  Bctm- 
pilhosa  (good)  ftnd  Villar  Formoso. 

The  line  to  tipper  Beira,  continuing  that  from  Figueira  da  Foz  to 
Pampilhosa  (p.  66i),  forms  the  shortest  route  from  Lisbon  to  K.  Spain 
(and  Paris).  The  excursion  to  Buuaco^  which  should  not  be  omitted  in 
the  proper  season,  may  be  easily  combined  with  the  journey  from  Lisbon 
to  Oporto  (B.  61)  by  taking  an  early  train  from  Goimbra  or  Pampilhosa 
to  Luso  and  returning  to  Pampilhosa  by  the  afternoon-train.  Donkeys 
(400  rs.)  and  carriages  for  the  trip  to  Bussaeo  generally  meet  the  trains 
at  Luzo. 

Pampilkosay  see  p.  564.  —  The  train  runs  to  the  N.E.  to  (6*^/2  M.) 
LuzOy  the  station  for  the  village  of  Loio  (H6t.  Central;  Hot,  dos 
Barihosjj  with  its  chalybeate  spring,  which  lies  1  M.  to  the  S.,  on 
the  N.  slope  of  the  Serra  de  Bussaeo  (1795  ft.). 

A  pleasant  road  ascends  hence  to  the  S. ,  through  dense  woods, 
to  the  (2M.)  *Hotel  Bussaeo  (B.  160,  dtfj.  500,  D.  600,  pens.  1500  rs., 
wine  included) ,  the  new  buildings  of  which ,  in  the  Emmannel 
style  (p.  536),  enclose  the  former  Carmelite  monastery  of  Bussaeo, 
founded  in  1268.  The  convent  has  a  small  church,  and  the  -oralis 
of  its  cells  are  lined  with  cork  as  a  protection  against  damp.  It 
lies  in  a  sequestered  spot  amid  the  woods  of  the  Cereal  de  Bussaeo, 
and  its  grounds  contain  magnificent  Portuguese  cypresses  (p.  506} 
and  numerous  palms.  The  convent- wood  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  10  ft. 
high  and  2^4  M.  long.  A  marble  tablet  on  the  old  main  entrance, 
V4  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  convent,  bears  the  bull  of  Gregory  XV. 
(1622),  anathematizing  any  invasion  of  the  property  of  the  monas- 
tery and  forbidding  women  to  approach  it.  A  bull  of  Urban  VIII. 
(1643)  threatens  with  excommunication  anyone  who  injures  the 

trees  in  this  *sacred  forest'. 

A  good  picture  of  Bussaeo  is  given  by  Prince  Lichnowsky,  who  visited 
it  in  1843.    ^We  reached  a  long,   high  wall.    The  gate  is  adorned  with 
images  of  death,  and  is  framed  by  skulls  and  bones  formed  by  a  mosaic 
of  black  and  white  stones.    A  small  portal  was  opened  and  we  rode  into 
the  sacred  grove.    One  conld  imagine  himself  to  be  amid  the  forests  of 
Lebanon.    Along  winding  paths,  crossed  by  mountain-brooks,  we  rode 
long  under  the  boughs  of  centenarian  cypresses,   which  grow  here  in 
thousands.   Their  trunks  are  entwined  by  thick  ivy,  and  their  huge  branch- 
es overshadow  and  protect  an  impenetrable  underwood.    With  the  dark 
needles  of  the  cypresses  are  mingled  the  leaves  of  gigantic  planes,  chest- 
nuts,  and  evergreen  oaks,  the  long  tassels  of  the  sea-pines,  the  graceful 
crowns  of  the  forest-pines,  and  the  thick  and  gnarled  stems  of  the  cork 
oaks.    The  axe  has  never  been  wielded  within  this  sanctuary.    The  young 
growth  of  all  these  trees  has  formed  a  serried  plantation  at  the  feet  of  their 
venerable  progenitors,  which  raise  their  heads  majestically  over  the  new 
generation.    The  whole  e£fect  is  imposing  in  the  highest  degree;  we  feel 
as  if  amid  the  primeeval  forests  of  the  Orient.    One  thing  is  certain,  that 
the  convent- wood  of  Bussaeo  has  no  parallel  in  Europe*. 

A  shady  'Route  de  Calvaire'  winds  up  from  the  convent  to  the 
(V2  lir.)  W.  spur  of  the  hill,  passing  several  ermidas,  with  fine  views. 
The  Punta  de  Bussaeo,  on  the  seaward  margin  of  the  hill,  marked 
hy  a  stone  cross,  commands  a  magnificent  panorama.  To  the  S.E. 
are  the  denuded  heights  of  the  Serrar  da  Estrella;  to  the  S.,  ensconc- 
ed amid  pleasant  green  hills,  are  Coimbra  and  the  Mondego  valley; 
to  the  S.  W.,  far  below  us,  lies  Pampilhosa,  to  the  W.  of  whii*  are 
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extensive  pine-woods,  a  long  chain  of  dunes,  and  the  sea ;  to  the 

N.  are  Luzo,  with  its  railway-bridge,  and  the  Serra  de  GaramuUo, 

accompanied  by  various  lower  ranges. 

A  MoHwneni  on  the  S.  slope  of  'grim  Bussaco^s  iron  ridge**  (Scott), 
erected  in  1873,  commemorates  the  battle  of  Sept.  27th,  1810,  in  which 
Wellington  drove  back  the  French  army  of  Massena  on  its  march  towards 
the  sea.  In  the  convent  is  shown  the  room  occupied  by  Wellington  the 
night  before  the  batUe. 

Beyond  Luzo  the  Railway  crosses  the  valley  by  a  long  iron 
bridge  and  then  ascends  to  the  E.,  with  the  aid  of  tunnels  and 
viaducts,  to  (22  M.)  Santa  Comba  DatOt  a  small  town,  on  the_  right 
bank  of  the  DSo^  a  tributary  of  the  Mondejo.  It  is  the  junction  of 
a  branch-railway  to  (31  M.)  Vizeu.  —  We  then  bend  to  the  N.E. 
29^2  Mi  Carregal  do  Sal;  32  M.  Oliveirmha;  37  M.  Carmas  de  Sen- 
horim,  the  station  for  the  mineral  baths  of  (3  M.)  Caldas  da  Fel- 
gueira  (Grand  H6tel  Club). 

The  railway  now  approaches  the  Mondego.  42  M.  Nellas.  — 
49  M.  Mangualde  (1470  ft.),  a  town  of  4600  inhab.,  with  an  old 
palace  of  the  Counts  of  Anadia  and  the  high-lying  church  of  Nossa 
Senhora  do  Castello.  A  diligence  runs  hence  to  Vizeu  (see  above). 

—  58 1/2  M.  Qouvta^  on  the  Mondego,  lies  9  M.  to  the  N.  of  the 
small  town  of  that  name  on  the  slope  of  the  Serra  da  Estrelia  (6538  ft.). 

—  63 M.  Fomo8  d'Algodres;  l^^j^'^*  Celorieo.  —  The  train  leaves 
the  valley  of  the  Mondego  and  at  (81 1/2  M.)  Villafranca  das  Naves 
(1778  ft.)  sweeps  sharply  to  the  S.  —  Beyond  (85  M.)  Pinhel  (town 
12  M.  to  the  N.E.)  we  ascend  rapidly  to  — 

97  M.  Ouarda  (2655  ft.),  the  station  for  the  poor  little  town  of 
Guarda  (3409  ft. ;  Hot,  Central;  4600  inhab.),  which  lies  3  M.  to  the 
"W.,  on  a  bleak  plateau  amid  the  N.E.  spurs  of  the  Serra  da  Estrelia. 
Guarda,  now  the  see  of  a  bishop,  was  founded  by  Sancho  I.  in  1199 
as  a  ^guard'  against  the  Moors.  Its  most  interesting  features  are  the 
old  Walls,  the  Castello,  and  the  Renaissance  Cathedral^  built  about 

1560,  probably  by  Gonsalvo  Torralva  (colossal  retabulo  in  the  choir). 

From  Guarda  to  AbranUt^  see  p.  511. 

Our  line  turns  to  the  E.  106  M.  ViUa  Fernando ;  110  M.  Cerdeira, 
We  cross  the  Coa,  an  affluent  of  the  Douro,  at  (120  M.)  Fremeda 
(2600  ft.),  whence  a  road  leads  to  the  old  frontier-fortress  of  Almeida, 
We  then  descend  to  the  N.E.  to  (125  M.)  VUlar  Formoso  (p.  473). 


64.  Oporto. 

Bailway  Btationi.  1.  EstafSo  Central  (PI.  E,  3),  Praga  de  Almeida  Gar- 
rett, near  the  PrA$a  de  Dom  Pedro,  opened  in  1896,  for  all  lines.  — 
2.  EilagSo  do  Caminho  de  Ferro  Norte  e  Leste  e  Linha  do  Minho  e  Douro 
(PI.  1, 1,  2),  in  Campanha,  IVz  M.  from  the  Praca  de  Dom  Pedro,  a  second- 
ary station  for  the  E.  quarters  of  the  city.  —  3.  Ettagao  de  Gaia  (p.  565), 
a  subsidiary  station  for  the  Pampilhosa  and  Lisbon  line  (R.  61),  available 
only  for  foot-passengers  without  luggage  (wire-rope  railway,  see  p.  574). 
—  4.  Eita^ao  do  Caminho  de  Ferro  da  Povoa  (PI.  A,  1),  for  the  narrow- 
gauge  railway  to  P(5voA  de  Varzim  (p.  563).  —  Gabs  (p.  574)  are  found  at  the 
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Central  SUtion  only.  A  tramway  (see  below)  runs  from  the  E.  Station 
to  the  Pra^a  de  Dom  Pedro. 

HoteU  (comp.  p.  502).  *Oband  H6tel  do  Pobto  (PI.  a^  E,  3),  Bua  de 
Santa  Gatharina  163,  pens.  2(X)0r8.;  *HdT.  db  Pabis  (PI.  b ;  D,  3),  in  the 
narrow  Rua  da  Fabrica,  with  garden;  "^Hdr.  de  Fbangfobt  (PI.  e;  E,8), 
Rua  de  Dom  Pedro  21,  with  electric  light,  pens.  1600-1800  rs.,  wineextrt. 
These  three  are  of  the  first  class.  —  Less  pretending:  Hot.  Univebsal 
(PI.  d;  F,  3),  Rua  de  Alexandre  Hercolano  289;  Hot.  Allian^a  (Pi.  e; 
£,  8),  Rua  de  S&  da  Bandeira  53  v  Hot.  Pobtdense  (PI.  f ;  E,  3),  Pra9a  da 
Batalha  123;  Hot.  Bbagan^a  (PI.  g;  F,  3),  Rua  de  Entreparedes  61;  Hot. 
Amebica  b  Gentbal  (PI.  h;  F,  3),  Rua  de  Sao  Lazaro  447. 

Caf^a.  C(nf4  Suisso^  Pra^a  de  Dom  Pedro  122,  also  luncheon-rooms; 
C.  CamcmhOy  Pra9a  de  Dom  Pedro  132,  also  beer-house ;  C.  MarquM^  in  the 
Grystal  Palace  (p.  578) ;  Caf4  in  the  Campo  dos  Martyres  da  Patria  (p.  577). 

Poit  and  Telegraph  Office  (Correio  e  Telegrapho;  PI.  F,  3),  Praya  d» 
Batalha.    There  are  also  several  branch- offices. 

Caba  {Trens;  stands  in   the  Pra^a  de  Dom  Pedro,  Pra^a  da  Batalba; 


Praga  de  Garlos  Alberto,   and  Rua 
do  Infante  Dom  Henrique). 

Per  drive  (corrida)  .  .  .  ,  . 
Per  hour  (as  horas)  within  the  city 
Each  V2  br.  additional  .... 
Each  V4  hr.  additional  .... 
Per  hour  beyond  the  city  .  .  . 
Each  V2  br.  additional  .... 
Each  V4  l^r.  additional 


By  Day 


300  rs. 
500„ 
250^ 
125  „ 
600  „ 
300  „ 
150  „ 


At  Night,'  I  At  Night, 
before  1a.m.  after  1  a.m- 


400  rs. 
600  „ 
3(i0„ 
150  „ 
700  „ 
350  „ 
180  « 


600  tt. 

800, 

400„ 

200, 

S00« 

450„ 

240, 


Hand-baggage  free;  each  trunk  (malagrande)  100  rs.  —  If  the  cab  be 
hired  by  time  and  be  dismissed  outside  the  town,  a  return-fare  of  at  least 
300  rs.  must  be  paid. 

Inclined  Railways  (Elevadores).  1.  From  the  Avenida  Diogo  L»i* 
(PI.  D,  5)  to  the  Qaia  Station  (see  pp.  573  and  566).  —  2.  From  the  Caa 
dot  Cfuindaes  (PI.  E,  F,  4;  adjoining  the  bridge)  to  the  Praca  da  Batalha 
(PI.  E,  F,  3). 

Tramwaya  (CajYis  de  Ferro;  special  cars  for  'fumistas*"  or  smokersj- 
1.  From  the  E.  Railway  Station  (PI.  I,  1,  2)  by  the  Praja  da  Batalha  (PL 
E,  F,  3),  the  Praja  de  Dom  Pedro  (PL  E,  3),  the  Prafa  dos  Voluntorios 
da  Rainha  (PI.  D,  3),  and  the  Rua  do  Rosario  (in  returning,  the  Eaa  da 
Cedofeita)  to  the  Rotunda  da  Boa  Viita  (PI.  A,  1).  —  2.  From  the  Fastiio  da 
CordoaiHa  (PI.  D,  4)  by  the  Rua  da  Restauragao,  Alameda  de  MassareUos 
(PI.  B,  A,  4,  3),  and  Sao  Joao  da  Foz  (p.  582)  to  Lega  da  Palmeira  (p.  xS). 
From  the  end  of  the  Rua  da  Restaurajao  a  branch-line  runs  by  ttie  Boa 
da  Alfdndega  (PI.  C,  D,  4)  to  the  Rua  do  In/ante  Dom  Henrique  (PI.  I>>  *' 
4,  5).  —  Fare  within  the  city  50  rs. 

Steam  Tramway  (Linha  Ferrea  Americana)  from  the  Rotunda  da  Boa 
Vista  (PI.  A,  1;  see  above)  by  the  Fonte  da  Moura  and  Sao  Joao  da  Foz 
to  Afattosinhos  (p.  583).  At  the  Restaurante  da  Cadougos  (p.  582),  in  Sao  Joao 
da  Foz,  this  line  connects  with  tramway-line  No.  2. 

Steamboat  Linea.  Ropal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  (W.  &  G.  Tait,  Sua  do 
Infante  Dom  Henrique  23)  to  London  and  South  America ;  Pacific  Steam 
Navigation  Go.  (Kendall  &  Co.,  same  street,  No.  39)  for  London  and  South 
America;  General  Steam  Navigation  Co.  for  London;  North  Oerman  Llop 
(agent,  B.  Leuschner)  from  Leixoes  (p.  583)  to  Antwerp  and  Bremen; 
Hamburg  and  South  Ameincan  Steam  Packet  Co.  (H.  Burmester);  Oldened 
and  Portuguese  Steamboat  Co.  (H.  Burmester),  once  weekly  to  Lisbon  (Tan- 
giers)  and  Brake  and  Hamburg;  Neptune  (W.  Stiive),  to  Lisbon,  Antwerp 
and  Bremen. 

Shopa  (comp.  p.  xxiii),  chiefly  in  the  Rua  de  Santo  Antonio,  the  R-^^ 
Sa  da  Bandeira,  the  R.  dos  Clerigos,  the  R.  das  Flores,  and  the  Largo  dof» 
Loyos.  The  whole  W.  side  of  the  R.  das  Flores  is  occupied  by  the  gUtt^f 
ing  shops  of  the  Goldtmiths  and  Jewellers  (p.  580).  Oporto  is  noted  for  »« 
'^*ts  and  gloves  (luvat).  r         >        f 

Book»«Uer«.   Maffathaes  ^  Jfbniz,  Largo  dos  LoyOs  12;  Livraria  J^^ 
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fkxeiondl,  Bua  dos  Glerigos  90;  BaiTos,  Bua  de  Almada  lOi.  —  Plu»tographi. 
Biel  db  Co..,  Baa  Formosa  342;  Uni&o.,  Pra$a  de  Santa  Thereza  47. 

Bankers.  London  A  Brazilian  Bank^  Baa  Infante  Dom  Henriqae  73; 
Banco  de  Portugal^  Largo  de  SSo  Domingos;  Banco  Gommereial .,  Baa  de 
Ferreira  Borges;  Successon  of  Ed.  Katzenstan^  Bua  do  Bellomonte  39;  Mer- 
cantile Bank  of  Oporto.  There  are  several  Money  CMngere  (Canibistas)  in 
the  Baa  das  Floras. 

Wine  Kerehants.  StUve.^  Rocha.,  LeSo  db  Co..,  Bua  Nova  da  Alfandega; 
/.  W.  Burtnesler.  Bua  de  Ferreira  Borgea ;  Silva  <fc  Cosens.,  Villa  Nova  de  Gtiia. 

Druggiits  (Pharmdeias).  Lemot  eFilhos^  Pra^a  de  Carlos  Alberto;  Birra 
e  Irmao^  Praca  de  Dom  Pedro. 

English  Church  in  the  Campo  Pequeno  (p.  678j;  services  at  11  a.m. 
Chaplain,  Rev.  T.  8.  Polehampton,  M.  A. 

Coninls.  British,  f.  Hay  Netoton.,  Passeio  das  Virtudes  23 ;  United  States, 
William  BtUve^  Bua  Nova  de  Alfandega.  —  Lloyd's  Agents,  Rawes  A  Co. 

Theatres  (comp.  p.  517).  Real  Theatro  de  Sdo  Jo&o  (PI.  £,  3),  Pra^a 
da  BatiJha,  built  in  1798,  for  Italian  opera  and  ballets ;  Theatro  do  Principe 
Real  (PI.  E,  3),  Bua  de  Si  da  Bandeira;  Theatro  Infante  Dom  Affomo  (PI.  F,  3), 
Bua  de  Alexandre  Herculano,  in  summer  only;  Theatro  Oil  Vicente,  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  (p.  578),  also  used  for  concerts.  —  Bull  Bing  (comp.  p.  508) 
in  the  Real  Colyteu  Porluense  (PI.  A,  1),  Botunda  da  Boa  Vista.  —  The 
Feria  de  SSo  Miguel  is  celebrated  in  Sept.  at  the  same  place. 

Ohief  Attractions  (I72  day).  Ist  Day.  Morning:  Praga  de  Dom  Pedro 
(p.  576);  Campo  dos  Mar  tyres  da  Patria  (p.  577);  ^^  Crystal  Palace  (p.  578); 
Patseio  das  Vtrtudes  (p.  578) ;  Rua  do  Bellomonte  (p.  579) ;  Rua  de  8&0  JoSo 
(p.  579) ;  Praga  da  Ribeira  and  Rua  Cima  do  Muro  (p.  579).  Afternoon :  Praga 
da  Batalha  (p.  580);  Passeio  das  Fontainhas  (p.  580);  -Sf^  (p.  581);  ''Ponte  de 
Dom  Luiz  Primeiro  (p.  681);  Nossa  Senhora  da  Serra  do  Pilar  (p.  582).  — 
2nd  Day.    Excursion  to  Sao  JoSo  da  Fez  and  Matlosinhos  (pp.  582,  583). 

Oporto  (Portuguese  0  Porto,  *the  harbour'),  an  important  com- 
mercial city  with  150,000inhah.,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the  capital 
of  a  district,  is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  situated  places  in  the 
Iberian  Peninsula.  It  spreads  over  the  slopes  of  the  hills  descend- 
ing abruptly  to  the  N.  bank  of  the  Douro,  while  the  suburb  of  VUla 
NovadeOaia.,  with  its  villas,  convents,  grain-elevators,  and  gardens, 
nestles  at  the  base  of  the  similarly  formed  granitic  rock  on  the  S. 
shore.  To  the  E.  the  valley  is  hemmed  in  by  perpendicular  walls 
of  granite,  300-330  ft.  high,  but  below  the  Ponte  de  Dom  Luiz  the 
river  expands  into  the  harbour  of  Oporto.  Farther  to  the  W.  the 
xiver-banks  become  flatter  and  flatter,  till  the  mouth  of  the  river  is 
reached  at  the  cliflfs  of  Sao  JoSo  da  Foz  (p.  582;  comp.  the  Map, 
p.  582).  At  Oporto  the  river-heights  are  interrupted  by  several  deep 
transverse  gorges,  forming  isolated  hills,  now  crowned  with  hand- 
some edifices.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  the  houses  have  found 
standing-room  in  these  gorges  and  on  their  steep  sides,  or,  below,  on 
the  narrow  margin  of  the  river.  As  at  Lisbon,  they  press  closely  on 
and  above  one  another,  forming  architectural  terraces  of  very  pic- 
turesque effect.  The  higher  parts  of  the  city  afford  good  views  of  the 
ocean,  which  is  about  3  M.  off. 

Like  Lisbon,  Oporto  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts  by  the 
Rio  da  Villa  (now  canalized  and  bridged  over),  wliich  flows  into  the 
Douro  at  the  Praga  da  Ribeira  (p.  579).  The  most  prominent  build- 
ing in  the  E.  portion  is  the  8i  (p.  581),  in  the  W.  the  Victoria 
Church.    The  cathedral -hill  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  town,  and 
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was  occupied  by  the  Yisigotlis  and  Moors.  Modern  Oporto  spreads 
over  the  Victoria  hill.  Between  the  two  hills  are  the  business-streets 
proper,  beginning  at  the  Pra^a  de  Dom  Pedro  and  ending  at  the 
river.  Beyond  the  depression  of  the  Quinta  das  Virtudes  the  Vic- 
toria hill  is  continued  by  a  height  which,  with  its  Crystal  Palace 
(p.  678),  recalls  the  Buenos  Ayres  hill  and  Estrella  Church  at  Lisbon. . 
The  quarters  of  the  city  on  the  plateau  to  the  N.  of  the  two  main 
hills  are  uninteresting. 

Oporto  is  as  little  a  town  of  the  past  as  Lisbon ;  its  antiquities 
are  scanty,  and  it  has  few  'lions'  of  any  kind.  But  a  brisk  life  pul- 
sates in  all  its  arteries.  Large  vessels,  dwindling  Into  insignificance 
in  contrast  with  the  lofty  granite  banks,  crowd  the  river,  accompanied 
by  the  curious  Barcos  BaheUo^  which  bring  the  wine  from  the  Paiz 
do  Vinho  (p.  586).  The  streets  are  always  full  of  traders  and  of  ox- 
waggons,  toilsomely  transporting  their  wares  to  the  upper  parts  of  the 
town.  The  parks  and  public  pleasure-grounds  are  noted  for  their 
luxuriant  vegetation,  in  which  the  mixture  of  a  northern  and  a 
southern  flora  is  even  more  noticeable  than  at  Cintra. 

The  name  of  Portugal  (*Portus  Calee"')  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  old  suburb  of  CaU  (p.  582)  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Douro,  which  was 
perhaps  a  Roman  settlement.  Other  authorities  derive  the  name  from  the 
French,  who  in  999  rebuilt  the  town,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Moors  m  820,  and  named  it  PorUu  OaUonttn. 

Oporto^  thou^  officially  styled  *leal  e  invicta  cidade'^  has  always  been 
on  the  side  of  the  Opposition,  forming  a  natural  antagonist  to  the  capital 
Lisbon,  just  as  Barcelona  does  to  Madrid.  The  restless  character  of  ttie 
citizens  is  shown  by  the  rising  of  the  Maforocas  in  1628  against  an  un- 
popular tax,  by  a  similar  rising  in  1661,  by  that  of  1756  against  Pombars 
attempted  monopoly  of  the  wine-trade,  and  by  the  attempt  to  shake  off  the 
French  yoke  in  1807.  In  the  Constitutional  conflicts  of  1820,  1836,  18^ 
and  1846,  the  attitude  of  Oporto  was  always  of  the  greatest  importance. 
In  1832  it  gave  an  enthusiastic  reception  to  King  Pedro  IV.,  who  landed 
at  Mindello  from  Brazil  with  7000  men  (*os  sete  mil  bravos"*)  in  order  to 
defend  Uie  right  of  his  daughter  Maria  da  Gloria  against  the  Regent  Dom 
Miguel ;  and  as  a  result  the  town  had  to  submit  to  a  wearing  siege  by  the 
Miguelites  (comp.  p.  582). 

Since  then  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  Oporto  have  greatly  in- 
creased, and  the  native  industries  have  been  able  to  make  a  (cood  deal 
of  headway  against  what  was  practically  a  British  monopoly.  The  m^in 
source  of  Its  wealth  still,  however,  remains  the  exportation  of  the  port- 
wine  to  which  it  has  given  name. 

a.  The  West  Quarters  of  the  City. 

The  business-centre  of  the  town  is  formed  by  the  handsome 
Pba9a  db  Dom  Pedro  (PI.  E,  3),  which  is  planted  with  trees  and 
has  a  mosaic  pavement  like  that  of  the  Rocio  at  Lisbon  (p.  521).  On 
the  N.  side  stands  the  Casa  de  Camara^  or  city-hall,  dating  from 
1817.  In  the  middle  rises  a  bronze  Equestrian  Statue  of  Pedro  IV, 
(d.  1834),  Emperor  of  Brazil  from  1826  to  1831,  executed  by  the 
French  sculptor  Anatole  Calmels  and  erected  in  1866.  In  his  right 
hand  the  king  holds  the  *Lei  Fundamental',  or  constitution  granted 
J  J?.™  ^^  ^^^^*  The  two  reUefs  of  the  pedestal  refer  to  his  landing 
at  Mmdello  (gee  above)  and  to  the  bringing  of  his  heart  to  Oporto. 
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The  Bua  do  Almada  ascends  from  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  pra^a  to 
the  chnrch  of  Nom*  Benhora  da  Lapa  (410  ft.  ^  PI.  D,  1),  built  in  1755 
and  containing  a  sandstone  monument  with  the  heart  of  Pedro  IV.  Fine 
view.  —  Adjoining  the  church  is  an  interesting  old  Cemeteri/,  with  curious 
monuments  and  niche-graves  (p.  210). 

From  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  Praga  de  Dom  Pedro  the  steep  and 
animated  Gal^ada  dos  GMiigos  ascends  to  the  Igre^a  dos  Clerigos 
(426  ft. :  PI.  D,  3),  built  in  1748  by  the  Italian  Nicolb  Mazzoni, 
The  capella-m6r  is  handsome.  Adjacent  is  the  Torre  doB  CUrigOB 
(^6  ft.),  a  granite  structure  erected  in  1765-63  at  the  expense  of 
the  'clergy'  of  Oporto,  and  affording  an  extensive  panorama. 

The  keeper  (sineiro;  fee  200  rs.)  lives  on  the  N.  side  of  the  tower. 
The  ascent  is  comparatively  easy.  Among  the  chief  points  in  the  magni- 
ficent panorama  are  the  twin  towers  of  the  Lapa  Church  to  the  N. ;  the 
valley  of  the  Douro,  the  railway-bridge,  and  the  Serra  de  Marao  (p.  586) 
to  the  E. ',  the  cathedral,  the  Luiz  bridge,  Villa  19'ova  de  Gaia,  and  the  old 
convent  of  Serra  do  Pilar  to  the  S. ;  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Douro.  Sao 
Joao  da  Foz,  and  the  ocean  to  the  W.  The  town  lies  at  our  feet  like  a 
relief-plan. 

To  the  N.  of  the  Clerigos  lies  the  Mercado  do  Anjo  (PI.  D,  3), 
shaded  with  trees  and  much  frequented  in  the  morning.  In  the 
middle  is  a  granite  fountain. 

To  the  W.  of  the  Clerigos  stretches  the  large  *Jardim  da  Cor- 
doaria  or  Campo  dos  Martyrea  da  Patria  (PI.  D,  3,  4),  the  pleasure 
grounds  of  which  afford  a  ravishing  picture  of  the  rich  flora  of  Oporto 
(cafe',  see  p.  574).  The  S.E.  side  of  the  Campo  is  occupied  by  the 
Tribunal  (court-house)  and  the  Cadeia  da  Rela^So  (gaol)  of  the  18th 
cent. ;  the  S.W.  side  by  the  Casa  de  Roda  (foundling-hospital ;  p.  524) 
and  the  Pra^a  do  Peixe  (fish-market).  To  the  N.W.  is  the  Real  Hos- 
pital de  Santo  Antonio  da  Misericordia,  with  an  Escola  Medica  estab- 
lished in  1883.  To  the  N.E.  is  the  Academia^  with  a  Polytechnic 
founded  in  1877.  —  To  the  N.  of  the  Academy  lies  the  Pra^a  dos 
Voluntarios  da  Rainha  (PI.  D,  3),  the  name  of  which  ('volunteers  of 
the  queen')  refers  to  the  contests  with  the  Miguelite?.  It  has  a  taste- 
ful fountain  and  is  adjoined  by  the  two  churches  of  the  Carmo,  one 
dating  from  1756  and  the  other  from  1619.  Still  farther  to  the  N.  is 
the  Prapa  de  Carlos  Alberto  (PI.  D,  3),  named  after  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  who  abdicated  after  the  battle  of  Novara  (1849)  and  died 
at  Oporto  the  same  year. 

The  RuA  DA  RESTAURA9X0  descends  from  the  Campo  dos  Martyres 
to  the  S.W.  towards  the  Douro.  In  it,  just  beyond  the  Lahqo  db 
ViRiATo,  stands  the  Mnsea  Municipal  (PL  0,  3,  4),  containing  an 
unimportant  collection  of  paintings  (chiefly  copies),  small  anti- 
quities, and  objects  of  natural  history,  established  by  an  Englishman 
named  Allen.    Adm.  daily,  except  Mon.,  10-3;  catalogue  of  185*2. 

Room  I.  To  the  right:  135.  Claude  Lorrain^  Architectural  piece;  104. 
Vem  Dyck^  Bearing  of  the  Cross  (copy)i  416.  Jean  PiUement  (Lyons;  1728- 
1808),  Landscape;  ^7.  Th.  RombouU^  Conversation-piece;  82.  Cigoli,  St. 
Francis;  56.  Van  Dpck^  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian  (copy);  35.  Pilhment, 
Landscape;  28.  Rubens,  Marriage  of  Peleus  (copy).  —  The  cases  contain 
shells,  snakes,  stuffed  birds,  and  the  like. 
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Room  II.  To  the  right :  269-  Com.  Sehut  and  D.  Stghert,  Holy  Family 
in  a  wreath  of  flowers  \  266.  Pinement,  Landscape  \  256.  Rubms^  Baising  of 
the  Gross  (copy)}  257.  RombouU,  Conversation-piece;  221.  Ftilemmt^  Ship- 
wreck; 216.  Vine.  CamucchU^  St.  Francis;  168,  160.  German  School  {\&^ 
cent.),  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  Presentation  in  the  Temple ;  172.  Biberc^ 
Pietit  (copy) ;  159.  PiUetnent^  Landscape ;  145.  Schut  and  Seghers^  St.  Ignatius 
Loyola  in  a  wreath  of  flowers.  —  In  the  middle  of  the  room  are  a  Soman 
sarcophagus,  a  tahle-top  made  of  rare  marblei,  and  a  valuable  collection 
of  gems. 

Room  III.  To  the  right:  361.  359.  Van  Dyck  (7),  Portraits;  360.  Bom- 
belli^  Choir  of  Capuchins  in  a  Roman  church;  opposite,  297.  Bombelli, 
Girls'  school  at  Rome;  296.  S.  Bigtwdt  Portrait.  —  The  cases  contain 
coins,  medals,  fans,  and  miniatures. 

From  the  Largo  de  Vlriato  (see  above)  the  Rna  da  Liberdade 
runs  to  the  N.W.,  while  at  the  end  of  It  the  Rua  doTbiumpho  leads 
to  the  left  (W.),  passing  (right)  the  Palcuiio  Real  (Pi.  0,  3),  to  the 
Rua  do  Palacio  do  Crystal. 

The  ♦CryBtal  Palace  (PI.  B,  0,  3,  4;  adm.  50,  on  Mon.  20,  on 
Sun.  and  holidays  100  rs. ;  concerts  on  holidays),  a  large  edifice 
erected  for  the  Industrial  exhibition  of  1865,  stands  high  above  the 
Douro  and  contains  a  restaurant ,  ball-rooms,  a  theatre ,  and  some 
shops.  The  Chapel  on  the  S.  commemorates  Charles  Albert  of  Sar- 
dinia (1851;  see  above).  The  S.  portion  of  its  lovely  gardens  af- 
fords a  grand  view  of  the  city,  riTer,  and  sea,  seen  to  greatest  ad- 
vantage by  evening-light.  To  the  E.  is  a  small  menagerie,  and  beyond 
the  road  (bridge)  is  the  Museu  Industrial  e  Commercial, 

From  the  Crystal  Palace  we  may  follow  the  Rua  da  Boa  Nova  to  the 
K.E.  to  the  triangular  Campo  Pbqdeno  (PI.  C,  2,  3),  in  the  S.W.  corner  of 
which  is  the  gate  (ring ;  fee  100  rs.)  of  the  Cemiierio  dos  IngleeeSy  laid  out 
in  1817  and  containing  the  EnglUh  Church  (8t.  Jamei's).  —  The  Boa  da 
Cabvalhosa  runs  hence  to  the  N.  to  the  interesting  Romanesque  church 
of  Sao  Martinho  de  Cedofeita  (PI.  C,  1,  2).  The  name  ('cito  facta')  refers 
to  an  earlier  church,  which,  according  to  the  story,  Theodomir,  King  of 
the  Suevi,  who  had  been  converted  from  Arianism,  'hurriedly'  erected  on 
this  site  while  the  relics  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours  were  on  their  way  to 
Oporto.  The  present  church  dates  from  the  12th  cent.,  but  its  interior  has 
been  entirely  modernized.  The  capitals  of  the  columns  inside,  as  well  as 
of  those  in  the  W.  portal  (Romanesque)  and  N.  portal  (early-(3othic),  de- 
serve attention. 

A  few  yards  farther  on  the  Rua  da  Carvalhosa  ends  at  the  Rua  da  Boa 
Vista  (PI.  B-D,  1).  Following  this  towards  the  W.,  we  pass  (right)  the 
Hospital  Afilitar  de  Dom  Pedro  Quinto  (1862  \  PI.  B,  1)  and  reach  the  Botunda 
da  Boa  Vista  (PI.  A,  1  ^  p.  582).  To  the  left  are  the  Bull  Ring  and  the  Ce- 
miterio  de  Agramonte,  containing  a  large  monument  to  the  victims  burned 
in  a  theatre  in  1888.  —  Tramway  to  the  Praga  de  Dom  Pedro,  see  p.  574. 

From  the  Largo  de  Viriato  (p.  577)  the  Rua  dos  FoGUETKrRos 
(PI.  D,  3,  4)  leads  past  the  (right)  flower-show  of  the  Real  Com- 
parihia  Horticolo-Agricola  (adm.  free),  and  high  above  the  ravine  of 
Virtudes  (p.  576),  to  the  attractive  Fasseio  das  Virtudes  (PI.  C, 
I>,  4),  which  afifords  a  fine  view  of  the  Crystal  Palace ,  the  Douro, 
and  the  ocean.  —  The  short  Rua  das  Virtudes  leads  hence  to  the 
E.  to  the  Rua  do  Calvario,  containing  the  house  (tablet)  in  which 
the  novelist  Almeida  Oarrett  (1799-1864)  was  born.  Hence  we  de- 
scend to  the  Rua  das  Taypas  (PI.  D,  4). 
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The  RuA  DO  JBellomonte  (PL  D,  4),  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Rua 
das  Taypas,  marks  the  beginning  of  the  oldest  part  of  Oporto,  with 
its  quaint  balconied  houses,  most  of  which  are  covered  with  coloured 
tiles.  To  the  E.  we  see  the  high-lying  cathedral  and  bishop's  pal- 
ace ;  to  the  right,  across  the  Douro,  is  the  railway- viaduct. 

From  the  Labgo  db  Sao  Domingos  (PI.  D,  4)  we  descend  to  the 
S.E.  through  the  handsome  Rua  i)E  Sao  Joao  (PI.  D,  4),  the  chief 
business-street  of  Oporto.  It  was  constructed  in  1765  to  connect 
the  Ribeira  (or  'bank')  with  the  upper  town  and  crosses  the  Rio  da 
Villa  (p.  575)  by  a  viaduct. 

To  the  right  opens  the  Rua  do  Inpantb  Dom  Hbnriqub  (PL  E, 
D,  4)^  formerly  named  the  Rua  dos  InglezeSj  with  banks,  wholesale 
houses,  and  steamboat-offices.  The  upper  stories  are  often  supported 
by  huge  granite  brackets.  The  corner-house  to  the  right  is  the  so- 
called  English  Factory  House  (Assoeia^SLo  BritannicaJ^  an  impos- 
ing building  erected  by  William  Whitehead  in  1786  and  now  used 
as  a  kind  of  club  (ball-room,  library,  etc.).  —  To  the  N.  of  this 
street,  on  a  small  hill,  lies  the  church  of  — 

SSo  rrancisco  (PL  D,  4),  a  Gothic  Basilica  of  1410,  with  a  large 
rose-window.  The  interior  contains  some  elaborate  gilt  wood-carving 
of  the  17-1 8th  cent,  and  the  graceful  Renaissance  monument  of 
Francisco  Brandao  Pereira  (d.  1528).  —  Adjoining  the  church,  on 
the  site  of  a  Franciscan  convent  burned  down  in  1832,  is  the  Ex- 
change (Bolsajj  with  a  bold  glass  roof  over  the  court,  a  handsome 
staircase,  and  a  fine  hall  decorated  in  the  Moorish  style. 

In  the  suburb  of  MiragaiOy  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  Franciscan  church, 
is  the  ancient  church  of  8&o  Fedro  (PI.  D,  4),  said  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  original  cathedral  of  Oporto^  it  was  substantially  rebuilt  in  the  17th 
century.  Not  far  oflf  is  the  large  Alfdndega  (PI.  C,  D,  4),  or  custom-house 
(business-hours  9-3),  connected  by  railway  with  the  E.  Station. 

We  now  descend  to  the  Douro  by  the  Rua  de  Sao  Joao,  or  direct 
to  the  S.E.  from  the  Franciscan  church  by  the  Travessa  de  Sao  Nicolau. 
Interesting  popular  types  may  be  studied  in  the  PBA9A  da  Ribeira 
(PI.  E,  4)  and  in  the  Rua  Cima  do  Muro,  which  runs  along  on  a 
level  with  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  Even  more  interesting,  however, 
than  the  quaint  medley  of  longshoremen  and  ox-carts  or  than  the 
inediaBval-looking  houses  with  their  projecting  gables  is  the  ♦View 
of  the  magnificent  Bridge  of  Dom  Luiz  (p.  581),  the  iron  girders  of 
which  enclose  the  landscape  as  in  a  frame.  In  the  background  is 
the  railway-bridge  (p.  565). 

From  the  quay  we  now  return  to  the  Largo  de  Sao  Domingos 
see  above).  A  little  higher  up,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Rua  das  Floees 
PI.  D,  E,  4),  lies  the  church  of  Nosaa  Senhora  da  Mhericordia,  re- 
built in  1750.  In  the  seoretaria  of  the  adjoining  Santa  Casa  is  a 
celebrated  picture  of  the  Fountain  of  Life,  attributed  to  Grao  Vasco, 
but  really  by  some  Flemish  master  unknown.  —  The  sarcophagus  in 
front  of  the  church  contains  the  bones  of  the  'martyrs'  executed  in 
1828  during  the  regency  of  Dom  Miguel. 
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The  Baa  das  Flores  is  second  in  importance  to  the  Bua  de  Sao 

Joio  alone.  On  the  left  side  are  the  shops  of  the  Ooldsmiths,  on  the 

right  those  of  the  Cloth  Dealera. 

Oporto  is  famous  for  its  *  Gold  and  Silver  Wares,  chiefly  consisting  of 
large  and  heavy  ornaments  for  the  well-to-do  peasantry  of  Minho  and  the 
Paic  do  Vinho  (p.  586).  Some  of  them  are  in  filigree  work,  others  consist 
of  plates  of  gold  heantifully  enamelled  in  blue,  white,  and  pink.  The 
patterns  are  curious  and  often  resemble  those  of  the  Moors.  Among  the 
most  characteristic  pieces  are  the  earrings  (often  8-9  inches  long)  and  the 
^hearts*  (corofffet)  worn  on  broad  chains  across  the  breast.  The  silver 
purses  and  the  enamelled  brooches  form  convenient  souvenirs  for  visitors. 

From  the  Rua  das  Flores  we  may  return  to  the  Pra^a  de  Dom 
Pedro  either  across  the  Largo  dos  Loyos  (PI.  E,  3)  or  by  the  Pra^a 
de  Almeida  Garrett  (PI.  E,  3).  In  the  latter,  formerly  called  the 
Feira  de  SSo  Bento,  is  the  new  provisional  Central  Station  (p.  573). 

b.  The  East  Quarters  of  the  City.  The  South  Bank  of  the  Douro. 

From  the  top  of  the  Rua  de  Santo  Antonio  (Pi.  E,  3),  which 
ascends  from  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  Praga  de  Dom  Pedro,  we  oT^tain 
an  unexpectedly  fine  view  along  the  line  of  the  Cal^ada  dos  Clerigos 
(p.  577).  Following  the  tramway-line  towards  the  S.  (right),  we 
pass  the  church  of  8&o  Ildefonso  (PI.  E,  F,  3),  a  handsome  haroque 
structure  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  Beyond  this  lies  the  Pra^a 
da  Batalha  (PI.  E,  F,  3),  an  attractive  square  with  a  mosaic  pave- 
ment. To  the  left  is  the  Post  Office  (p.  574),  to  the  right  the  Opera 
House  (p.  575).  In  the  centre  is  a  Statue  of  Pedro  V,  (1853-61), 
erected  in  1862. 

Following  the  tramway  to  the  N.E.,  through  the  Ruas  Entre- 
pardes  and  the  SSlo  Lazaro,  we  reach  the  Jardim  de  S§U>  L&zaro 
(PI.  F,  3),  the  beautiful  grounds  of  which  are  adjoined  on  the  N.E. 
by  a  secularized  Capuchin  convent,  now  containing  the  PaftWc  Library 
(founded  by  Peter  IV. ;  150,000  vols.)  and  the  Atheneu  Dom  Pedbo. 
The  collections  of  the  latter  include  some  unimportant  ancient  and 
modern  pictures,  a  few  plaster -casts,  a  tablet  of  Limoges  enamel 
with  26  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ  (16th  cent.),  the  sword  of 
King  Aflfonso  Henrique  (?),  and  other  relics. 

The  tramway  continues  to  run  to  the  N.E.  through  the  Ruas  do  Heroismo, 
do  Freixo,  and  da  Estagao,  to  the  £.  Bailway  Station  in  Gampanha  (p.  573). 
—  The  Eua  do  Freixo  leads  to  the  Palacio  do  Freixo,  a  baroque  building 
of  the  17th  cent.,  with  a  beautiful  garden,  situated  high  above  the  Douro, 
2  M.  to  the  E. 

From  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  Jardim  de  Sao  Lazaro  the  Rua  das 
FoNTAiNHAS,  passiug  the  Asylo  de  Mendicidade  (poor-house ;  PI.  F, 
G,  3),  leads  to  the  *Fasseio  das  Tontainhas  (PI.  F,  4),  a  pleasant 
promenade  high  above  the  Douro,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
river,  the  S.  shore,  the  two  bridges,  and  the  Serra  de  MarSo. 

A  little  to  the  E.  is  the  Seminario  (PI.  H,  3, 4),  which  played  an  im- 
portant rdle  in  the  capture  of  Oporto  by  Wellington  (p.  582).  To  the  N. 
oi  xt  extenda  the  Cemiterio  do  Prado  de  Repouto  (PL  H,  3). 

From  the  W.  end  of  the  Passeio  das  Fontainhas  we  turn  to  the 
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right  to  the  Labgo  da  PolicIa  (PI.  E,  F,  4),  where  are  some  re- 
mains of  the  old  City  Wall,  with  its  towers.  Hence  we  follow  the 
AvBNiDA  DE  Saeaiva  DE  Carvalho  (PI.  E,4),  whioh  descends,  mak- 
ing a  sharp  bend,  to  the  Ponte  de  Dom  Luiz  (see  below).  To  the 
left  of  this  street  is  the  Gampo  da  Santa  Clara,  containing  the  church 
of  Santa  Clara  (PI.  E,  4),  which  resembles  Sao  Francisco  (p.  579) 
in  its  elaborate  carving  and  gilding.  Instead  of  descending  to  the 
river,  we  follow  the  Rua  Cha,  which  leads  in  a  straight  direction 
from  the  above-mentioned  bend  and  ascends  to  the  cathedral. 

The  SA  (PI.  E,  4),  which  lies  on  the  apex  of  the  E.  hill,  on  the 
site  of  the  old  castle  of  the  Suevi,  was  originally  a  Romanesque 
building  of  the  12th  cent.,  afterwards  rebuilt  in  the  Gothic  style, 
and  lastly  almost  wholly  modernized  in  the  17-18th  centuries.  The 
exterior  is,  however,  still  imposing,  mainly  on  account  of  the  iron- 
grey  granite  of  which  it  is  entirely  composed.  Characteristic  features 
are  the  two  low  doors,  the  central  tower,  and  the  rose-window  on  the 
W.   We  enter  the  church  from  the  W.  by  a  sort  of  platform. 

The  Intesiob  offers  little  of  interest.  The  red  and  white  marble  floor 
is  generally  covered.  In  the  handsome  CapeUa-M6r  there  stood,  down  to 
1843,  the  sarcophagus  prepared  in  the  reign  of  Emmanuel  for  St.  Panta- 
leon,  the  tutelar  of  the  city. 

The  Gothic  *Cloistebs,  to  the  S.  of  the  cathedral  (entr.  from  the  S. 
aisle),  with  their  granite  vaulting  and  richly  articulated  pillars,  date  from 
1385.  The  window-opening  between  each  two  pillars  is  subdivided  by  two 
coupled  columns.  In  the  middle  of  the  quadrangle  rises  a  high  granite 
cross.  The  walls  are  adorned  with  mosaics  of  blue  and  white  azulejos, 
with  realistic  representations  from  the  Song  of  Solomon  and  explanatory 
inscriptions  from  the  Vulgate  (middle  of  the  18th  cent.).  —  Visitors  should 
ascend  the  handsome  granite  staircase  on  the  S.  side,  in  order  to  view  the 
cloisters  from  above.    The  walls  here  are  covered  with  azulejo-mosaics. 

The  Sacritty^  to  the  E.  of  the  cloisters,  has  a  Holy  Family  of  the  17th 
cent.,  wrongly  ascribed  to  Raphael. 

From  the  W.  front  of  the  cathedral  we  proceed  to  the  S.  to  the 
large  Poqo  Episcopal  (18th  cent.),  which  contains  a  fine  staircase. 

We  now  descend  by  the  Avenida  de  Saraiva  de  Carvalho  to  the 
♦♦Ponte  de  Dom  Lniz  Primeiro  (Pi.  E,  F,  4,  6;  toll  6  rs.),  which 
crosses  the  Douro  in  a  single  arch  of  560  ft.  span,  surpassed  in 
Europe  only  by  the  bridge  over  the  Danube  at  Cernavoda  (span  of 
central  arch,  625  ft.).  There  are  two  roadways,  one  33  ft.  above  the 
river,  the  other  200  ft.  The  strain  is  supported  by  two  huge  towers 
on  the  bank,  surmounted  by  strong  iron  frame- work.  The  bridge 
was  constructed  by  a  Belgian  company  (Soci^t^  des  Constructions 
de  Willebroeck)  and  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  structure  of  the 
kind  in  Europe.  The  upper  roadway  affords  a  superb  view  of  the 
city  and  the  valley  of  the  Douro. 

The  tourist  visiting  Oporto  seldom  obtains  any  just  idea  of  the  de- 
structive violence  that  the  Douro  is  capable  of.  In  the  time  of  ihe  winter 
rains  (Jan.  and  Feb.),  the  ctvenidm  or  cheia*  (from  the  Latin  plenum)  often 
form  veritable  avalanches  of  water,  raising  the  river  20  ft.  above  its  ordin- 
ary level,  flooding  the  Ribeira  and  the  Villa  Nova,  and  sometimes  snap- 
ping the  cables  of  large  sea-going  vessels.  In  1860  great  devastation  was 
wrought  In  the  Douro  valley  by  an  inundation  of  thii  character. 
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On  the  S.  bank  of  the  Donro,  on  the  height  just  to  the  left  of 
the  bridge,  amid  eucalypti  and  eyergreen  oaks,  lies  the  secularized 
Augustine  convent  of  *VoMa  Senhora  da  Sena  do  Pilar  (PI.  F,  5), 
now  used  as  artillery  barracks.  It  was  from  this  point  that  Welling^ 
ton  effected  his  celebrated  passage  of  the  Douro  on  May  11th,  1809, 
forcing  the  French  army  under  Soult  to  beat  a  precipitate  retreat. 
In  Sept.,  1832,  the  Marquis  8d  da  Bandeira,  at  the  head  of  the  *  Vo- 
luntaries da  Rainha',  gallantly  defended  the  conyent  against  the 

Mignelites  (p.  576). 

Tbe  Augastinians  are  said  to  have  founded  the  convent  in  1540,  when 
the  hill  was  named  the  Monte  de  Sao  Nicolau.  It  was,  however,  entirely 
rebuilt  in  1602  and  dedicated  to  Noua  Senbora  do  Pilar.  —  The  handsome 
Churchy  in  the  late-Renaissance  style,  ba^  a  fine  dome  and  a  square-ended 
choir  connected  with  the  nave  hy  a  narrow  passage.  It  is  adjoined  by 
circular  Cloistert^  with  barrel- vaulting  borne  by  36  Ionic  columns. 

From  the  Serra  do  Pilar  we  may  go  on  to  the  Gaia  Station 
(p.  673)  or  descend  to  the  W.  to  Villa  Kova  de  Oaia.  This  suburb 
contains  the  storehouses  (armazem)  of  the  Oporto  wine-merchants, 
long  and  low-studded  chambers ,  often  hewn  in  the  granite  rock. 
For  entrance  the  permission  of  the  owner  must  be  obtained.  For 
notes  on  the  trade  in  port  wine,  see  p.  686,  —  A  little  to  the  W. 
lay  the  Tortus  Cales  (p.  676). 

c.  Western  Environs  of  Oporto. 

Tramway  and  Steam  Tramway  to  Leca  da  Palmeira  and  Mattosinhos, 
see  p.  574.  Between  Oporto  and  Sao  Joao  da  Foz  the  tramway  should  be 
used  at  least  one  way,  as  its  course  along  the  bank  of  the  Douro  is  much 
pleasanter  than  the  viewless  route  of  the  railway.  From  Sao  .Toao  to 
Mattoslnhos  both  lines  skirt  the  beach. 

1.  The  Tramways  from  the  Passelo  da  Cordoaria  (p.  577)  and 
the  Rua  do  Infante  Dom  Henrique  (p.  679)  unite  at  the  Alameda 
de  Massarellos  (PI.  A,B,  3,4)  and  traverse  the  suburb  of  that  name. 
We  pass  under  maples  and  poplars,  enjoying  charming  retrospects 
of  Oporto.  The  steep  cliffs  are  crowned  with  houses  and  factories. 
Farther  on  are  large  quarries.  The  rocky  walls  gradually  disappear 
and  we  see  a  forest  of  pines.  In  front  lies  the  ocean.  —  3  M.  5&o 
Jo&o  da  Foz, 

2.  The  Steam  Tbamwat  runs  to  the  N.W.  from  the  Rotunda  da 
Boa  Vista  (p.  678)  over  a  monotonous  plateau.  At  the  Fonte  da 
Moura  it  bends  sharply  to  the  S.W.  and  descends  to  the  beach. 

Sfto  Jofto  da  Foz  (H6tel  Mary  Castro,  English  landlady ;  H6t, 
Central;  H6t.  do  Principe;  Restaurante  da  Cadou^os),  a  sea-bathing 
resort  frequented  from  July  to  Oct.,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Douro,  at  the  point  where  it  enters  the  ocean  {foz, 
from  Lat.  faux,.faiLces,  gullet).  The  place  consists  almost  wholly  of 
the  cottages  of  fishermen  and  pilots,  shops,  and  the  chalets  of  the 
summer-visitors.  The  favourite  promenade  is  the  Passeio  Alegre, 
skirting  the  river.  The  mouth  of  the  Douro  is  commanded  by  the 
^astello  da  Foz  (1570),  under  the  walls  of  which  the  tramway  runs. 
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Travellers  •  should  alight  here,  if  for  no  other  reason,  to  look  at  the 
singular  *Bar  of  the  Douro.  The  only  navigable  channel  is  close  to  the 
right  bank,  the  rest  of  the  entrance  to  the  river  being  occupied  by  danger- 
ous reefs  (partly  removed  by  gunpowder)  and  by  a  spit  of  sand  projecting 
from  the  S.  bank.  The  river  is  here  engaged  in  a  never-ending  struggle 
with  rock  and  sand  and  ocean-waves.  A  breakwater,  named  the  Canta- 
reira,  enables  even  large  vessels  to  enter  the  river,  except  during  freshets 
or  in  stormy  weather  $  but  the  passage  is  never  entirely  free  from  danger 
and  may  not  be  attempted  without  a  pilot.  —  The  boats  of  Fez  are  curious. 
There  are  three  recognized  varieties:  the  Hiate^  the  high-prowed,  canoe- 
like boats  of  Ovar  (p.  565),  and  the  Easca,  with  its  three  stumpy  masts 
and  lateen  sails. 

From  Fez  the  tramways  run  to  the  N.W.  along  the  Praia,  with 
its  sandy  bathing-coves  separated  by  black  cliffs.  On  the  sand- 
strewn  ridge  to  the  right  stand  a  long  row  of  villas  and  lodging- 
houses,  the  pilot-station,  and  a  small  lighthouse  ('-FaroZ^.  Farther 
on  is  the  CflwtfWo  do  Queijo. 

5  M.  MattOBinhOB  (Httel  Novo  Lishonense;  Hdtel  de  Francisco 
Ariz)  is  preferable  to  Sao  Joao  as  a  bathing-place  on  account  of  its 
sandy  beach.  It  lies  on  the  much-besung  Le^a,  on  the  bank  of 
which  rises  a  statue  of  the  poet  Passos  Manoel. 

Mattosinhos  is  famous  for  the  miracle-working  Crucifijo  in  the  church 
of  Bom  Jesus  de  Bougas^  which  annually  draws  about  30,000  pilgrims  from 
all  parts  of  Portugal.  This  crucifix ,  one  of  four  wooden  figures  of  Our 
Lord  carved  by  ^Nicodemus,  floated  all  the  way  from  Joppa  to  Portugal, 
landing  on  May  3rd,  117,  at  LeixSes  (see  below),  on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  the  chapel  of  Nosse  Senhor  de  Areia  (s*and).  On  the  way  it  lost  an 
arm,  which  was  found  50  years  later  by  a  woman  gathering  firewood  on 
the  beach. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Le^a,  connected  with  Mattosinhos  by 
a  long  iron  bridge,  lies  Le9a  da  Falmeira  (Hot.  Estephania;  Hot. 
Central),  the  terminus  of  the  tramway,  a  clean  little  place  with 
many  attractive  villas. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Le^a,  between  the  two  villages,  is  the  Porto 

de  Leixffes,  a  harbour  240  acres  in  extent,  formed  in  1883-90  by  the 

construction  of  two  breakwaters,  6240  ft.  and  3756  ft.  in  length.  It 

is  to  be  connected  with  Oporto  by  railway. 

Fbom  Opobto  to  P6voa  de  Vabzim,  18  M.,  railway  in  Vfz  hr.  (fares 
540,  333  rs.).  —  This  narrow-gauge  line,  starting  from  the  EstagClo  do 
Caminbo  de  Ferro  da  Pdvoa  (p.  573),  runs  to  the  N.  along  the  coast.  A  M. 
Cnstoicu;  12  M.  Mindello;  16  M.  Villa  do  Conde.  —  18  M.  F6voa  de  Varzim 
(Hotels)^  a  fishing- town  with  12,460  inhab.,  is  one  of  the  most  frequented 
sea-bathing  resorts  in  Portugal.  —  Hence  to  FamaligSo,  see  p.  584. 

65.  From  Oporto  to  Braga. 

83  M.  Railway  (Linhas  do  Minho;  3  trains  daily)  in  2V2  hrs.  (fares 
1030,  800,  670  rs.).  There  are  two  additional  local  trains  from  Nine  to 
Braga.    Trains  start  from  the  EstagSo  Central  (p.  573). 

Oporto,  see  p.  573.    The  train  stops  at  the  Esta^do  do  Caminho 

de  Ferro  Norte  (p.  673)  and  runs  to  the  N.E.    3  M.  Rio  Tinto.  — 

6V2  M.  Ermezinde  (322  ft.^  is  the  junction  of  the  line  to  Fuente  San 

Est^an  (Salamanca;  R.  66).  We  cross  the  Leca  and  turn  to  the  N. 

—  10  M.  8ao  Romao.  —  141/2  M.  Trofa. 
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Fbom  Tbofa  to  OdimabIes,  21  M.,  railway  in  iVi^r.  —  The  chief 
intermediate  station  is  (16  If .)  Vizella  (hotels),  with  warm  snlphar  springs 
(90-120*  Fahr.),  known  to  the  Romans  and  used  both  for  drinking  and 
bathing.  —  21  M.  G-uimaraea  {Grande  Hotel,  well  spoken  of),  the  oldest 
city  of  purely  Portuguese  origin  in  the  kingdom,  lies  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ave.  Pop.  dOOO.  Guimaraes  was  the  birthplace  of  Affonso  Hen- 
riques  (1110-86),  the  first  King  of  Portugal  (comp.  p.  504).  In  1127  Egas 
Moniz,  the  tutor  of  the  young  prince,  prevailed  upon  Alfonso  VII.  of 
Castile  to  raise  the  siege  of  Guimaraes  by  proibising  that  Affonso  would 
submit  to  the  Spanish  sovereign.  Affonso  afterwards  refused  to  ratify 
this  submission;  and  Egas  Moniz  surrendered  himself  and  his  family  to 
Alfonso  VII.,  who,  however,  refused  to  take  advantage  of  this  loyal  self- 
sacrifice.  The  collegiate  church  of  Noua  Senhora  da  02tv«ira,  built  by 
Joao  I.  (ca.  1390),  still  possesses  some  fine  features  in  spite  of  its  modern- 
ization; and  its  beautiful  Gothic  tower  is  practically  intact.  The  impos- 
ing and  well-preserved  mediaeval  *Castle  (fine  view),  the  Town  Wall*,  and 
other  remains  are  also  interesting.  —  Citania  (see  p.  585)  is  8-10  M.  from 
GuimarSes. 

Beyond  Trofa  the  train  continues  |to  run  towards  the  N.  *10  M. 
Villa  Nova  dt  Famali^do  Is  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  to  (18  M.) 
Fovea  de  Varzim  (p.  583). 

241/2  M.   Nine  is  the  point  where  the  branch-railway  to  Braga 

leaves  the  main  line. 

The  main  line  continues  to  run  towards  the  N.,  passing  (32  M.  from 
Oporto)  Barcellosy  (51  M.)  Vianna  do  Castello  (Brit,  vice-consul),  and  (65  M.) 
Caminha,  and  reaching  the  frontier  at  (80  M.)  Valen^a  do  Minho  (5  hrs.  from 
Oporto ;  fares  2460,  1920,  1370  rs.  •,  railway-restaurant),  a  fortified  town  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Minho,  connected  by  a  bridge  with  (1  M.)  the  Spanish 
town  of  Tuy  (see  p.  493).  Between  Nine  and  Valenca  the  train  passes 
through  a  continual  succession  of  orchards,  vineyards,  corn-fields,  and 
groves  of  cork-trees. 

The  Braga  line  runs  to  the  N.E.,  passing  the  two  small  stations 
of  (28  M.)  Artntim  and  (30  M.)  Tadim. 

33  M.  Braga  (682  ft.;  Hot.  Franqueira;  H6t.  Central;  caf^s 
in  the  Campo  8.  Anna),  the  third  city  of  the  kingdom  (23,000  in- 
hab.)  and  the  see  of  an  archbishop  who  is  titular  Primate  of  Portu- 
gal, lies  on  an  elevated  plain  near  the  river  Cdvado.  It  is  now  a 
prosperous  industrial  town,  manufacturing  felt  hats,  jewellery, 
cutlery,  and  firearms.  Its  streets  are  wide,  and  it  is  still  surrounded 
by  walls  and  towers. 

Braga  was  the  Roman  Bracara  Aufftuta,  and  in  the  6th  cent,  was 
the  capital  of  the  jSuevi.  Later  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Goths  and 
the  Moors,  being  taken  from  the  latter  by  Alfonso  of  Castile.  It  played 
a  very  .important  rdle  in  the  early  history  of  the  Portuguese  kingdom, 
and  was  the  seat  of  the  court  before  the  capture  of  Coimbra  and  Lisbon. 

The  principal  building  in  Braga  is  the  Cathedral,  originally 
erected  at  the  beginning  of  the  12th  cent,  but  rebuilt  in  the  late- 
Gothic  period  and  disQgured  with  modern  alterations,  especially 
in  the  interior.  The  W.  portal  is  a  fine  example  of  transitional  Gothic, 
and  there  is  a  Romanesque  door  on  the  S.  side.  In  the  capella-m5r 
are  the  tombs  of  the  Oonde  Henrique  and  Doiia  Theresa,  father  and 
mother  of  the  first  King  of  Portugal  (see  above);  and  in  the  Cap.  db 
JMossA  Senhora  do  Sacramento  is  that  of  Archbp.Louren^o  deLou- 
nnha,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  battle  of  Aljubarrota  (p.  555). 
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The  oaken  stalls  in  the  coro  alto  are  a  good  specimen  of  cinqnecento 
carving.  Among  the  relics  in  the  sacristy  are  the  chalice  said  to 
have  heen  used  at  the  christening  of  Affonso  Henriques  (p.  584), 
and  another  of  the  16th  cent.,  of  gold,  in  the  form  of  a  tower  with 
bells.  —  To  the  N.E.  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace, 
containing  a  good  library  and  portraits  of  the  Archbishops  of  Braga. 
The  church  of  Santa  Cruz  has  a  fine  facade  (1642),  and  that  of 
St.  Benedict  (1616)  contains  some  excellent  azulejos.  —  On  the  S.  side 
of  the  large  Campo  Santa  Anna  is  the  Public  Library,  with  many  rare 
books  and  MSS. 

About  3M.  to  the  E.  of  Braga  (tramway  from  the  rail,  station; 
fare  250  rs/)  is  the  famous  pilgrimage-church  of  "Bom  Jesus  do 
Honte  (1850  ft.),  beautifully  situated  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  and 
commanding  a  magnificent  view.  In  ascending  the  hill  we  pass 
several  small  chapels  and  oratories,  and  at  the  top  are  several  other 
chapels.  The  principal  church,  which  is  very  plain,  contains  a  huge 
wooden  altar-piece  with  lifesize  figures,  a  few  portraits,  and  a  beau- 
tiful crucifix  of  ebony  and  ivory.  This  spot  is  visited  at  Whitsuntide 
by  many  thousands  of  pilgrims.  There  are  two  fair  Hotels  near  the 
church ;  and  those  who  make  any  stay  at  Braga  may  find  at  one  of 
these  pleasanter  quarters  than  in  the  city  itself.  —  The  ascent  may 
be  continued  to  (1 1/4  M. ;  road)  the  top  of  the  Monte  Sameiro  (2535  ft.), 
where  there  is  another  shrine.    The  *View  is  more  extensive  than 

that  from  the  Bom  Jesus. 

Excursions.  Braga  is  a  good  centre  from  which  to  explore  the  province 
of  Jfinho,  the  scenery  of  which,  with  its  woods  and  hills  and  luxuriant 
vegetation,  is  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  in  Portugal.  —  A  favourite 
excursion  is  that  to  Valen^a  via  Ponte  do  Lima  (ca.  30  M.  •,  carriage-road). 
At  Ponte  do  Lima  (inn)  the  road  crosses  the  Lima,  by  a  long  bridge  of 
24  arches.  The  Romans  named  this  lovely  district  the  *Elysian  Fields\ 
and  they  called  the  river  *Lethe\  because  its  charms  were  supposed  to 
make  the  traveller  forget  his  own  home  and  country.  Valenga,  see  p.  684. 
—  Other  excursions  may  be  made  to  the  frequented  springs  of  Caldas  do 
Qerez  (1500  ft. ;  hotels),  which  lie  about  25  M.  to  the  N.E.  (road),  delight- 
fully situated  on  the  slopes  of  the  8erra  do  Qerez;  to  Arcot  de  Valle  de  Vez, 
20  M.  to  the  N.,  from  which  the  Outeiro  Major  (T780  ft.),  the  highest 
mountain  in  Portugal,  may  be  ascended  in  5  hrs. ;  to  Viarma  (p.  534);  and 
to  Chaoe»,  50  M.  to  the  N.E. 

About  10  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Braga,  on  the  small  hill  of  8.  RomSo,  is 
the  mysterious  buried  city  of  Oitania,  now  supposed  to  be  of  Celtic 
origin.  The  remains  consist  chiefly  of  singular  round  structures  of  granite, 
15-^  ft.  in  diameter.  A  full  account  of  them  is  given  in  Oswald  Crawfurd's 
'Portugal  Old  and  New'. 

66.  From  Oporto  to  Fnente  San  Estiban  (Salamanca^ 

Medina  del  Campo), 

174  M.  Railwat  (one  through-train  daily)  in  ea.  12  hrs.  (fares  30  p.  15, 
23  p.  13,  15  p.  17  c);  to  Salamanca  (209  M.)  in  ca.  14  hrs.,  to  Medina  del 
Campo  0^57  M.)  in  ca.  I6S/4  hrs.  A  local  train  also  runs  from  Oporto  to 
Reffoa,  and  on  Sat.  there  is  a  so-called  express  (7  hrs.)  to  Barca  d^Alva. 
Carriages  are  changed  and  luggage  examined  at  Fregeneda  (in  the  reverse 
direction  at  Barca  d'Alva),    There  is,  however,  one  through  carriage  for 
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flrtt-dws  passengers.  —  There  are  simple  railway-reaiauranto  at  Fregeneda 
and  Fvente  San  Ettebcm^  and  poorly  supplied  refreshment-counters  at  Begoa 
and  Barea  d'Alva. 

The  journey  through  the  fertile  yalley  of  the  Douro  is  very  attract- 
ive, especially  between  Palla  and  Cowllinhcu.  The  wild  beauty  of  the 
rocky  ralley  of  the  Agueda  is  hardly  paralleled  elsewhere  in  the  Iberian 
Peninsula.    Best  yiews  to  the  right. 

From  Oporto  to  (6V2  M.)  Ermezinde  (320  ft.),  the  junction  for 
the  N.  Portugal  lines,  see  p.  683.    Our  line  now  leaves  the  well- 
tilled  hill-district  of  Oporto  and  runs  to  the  S.E.  across  the  Sftra  it 
VcUlongo^  a  desolate  range  of  slate  mountains,  supporting  nothing 
\  gave  heather  and  a  few  pines.  Near  (10  M.)  Vallongo  are  old  anti- 

1  mony  and  silver  mines.  —  Beyond  (I6V2  M.)  Recarei  the  train 

I  ascends  to  the  N.E.,  through  the  pleasant  valley  of  the  Souza,  passing 

I  several  small  stations.   A  good  deal  of  wine  is  produced  here,  the 

vines  being  usually  trained  on  trees  or  on  trellises  (rantada ;  Ital. 
pergola).  —  25^2  M.  Meinedo, 

We  now  ascend  rapidly  towards  the  E.  to  (28  M.)  Caide.  In  the 

foreground  appears  the  Serra  de  MarSo  (4665  ft.),  beyond  which  Hefi 

I  Traz  OS  Montes.  —  32  M.  Villa  Med^  in  a  wide  valley  watered  hy 

the  Odres.   The  train  follows  the  Odres  to  (34  M.)  Livra^SLo  and 

crosses  the  green  Tamega  by  an  iron  *Bridge,  lS4  ft.  above  the 

stream.   It  then  descends  to  the  S.E.,  vill  (37Y2  M.)  Marco  and 

{  (40^2  M.)  Junealy  Into  the  valley  of  the  Douro^  here  enclosed  by 

I  lofty  wooded  hills.  —  42^2  M.  Palla^  high  over  the  right  bank  of 

the  Douro.  The  vaUey  here  is  rich  in  vines,  olives,  oranges,  figs, 

I  and  other  varieties  of  a  southern  vegetation.  —  49  M.  Aregos^  with 

sulphur-baths  (140*'Fahr.);  6272  M.  Ermida^  charmingly  situated 

in  a  side-valley.    Several  other  small  stations.  Beyond  (61  M.)  Mo- 

ledo^  with  alkaline  springs,  the  valley  expands. 

!  64  M.  Begoa  or  Peso  da  Regua  (Buffet)^  a  small  town  prettily 

situated  on  the  vine-clad  slopes,  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the 

Corgo^  is  the  centre  of  the  Paiz  do  Vinho. 

The  Paiz  do  Vinho ,  the  home  of  the  noblest  vintages  of  port-wine 
(p.  576),  embraces  this  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Douro  and  the  hilly 
country  on  both  sides  of  the  Corgo  as  far  K.  as  Villa  Heal.  The  soil  is 
yellow-brown  mica-schist.  The  vines  are  trained  on  short  stakes  and  grow 
on  steep  terraces,  often  painfully  built  up  out  of  the  stony  soil  by  the  mat- 
tock of  the  industrious  ^Gallegos'  (Galicians) ;  'they  require  careful  attention 
t  throughout  the  whole  year.  —  The  vintage  lasts  from  the  end  of  Sept.  till 

*  the  second  half  of  October.    The  wine  is  taken  to  Oporto  partly  by  rail- 

way and  partly  by  the  river.    The   curious  Bareos  Rabello  used  for  this 
purpose  are  flat-bottomed  barges  with  an  enormous  rudder  \  and  it  re- 
I  quires  no  little  skill   to  pilot  them  safely  past  the  innumerable  reefs, 

I  shallows,  and  rapids  of  the  Douro.    The  better  sorts  of  wine  are  kept  at 

Oporto  two  years  before  being  sent  to  England,  Brazil,  Germany,  and 
I  other  countries.    Most  of  the  wine-merchants  are  English  or  German.  The 

average  price  of  a  pipe  of  wine  (116  gallons)  is  about  30-35(. 

The  valley  now  contracts.  We  cross  the  Corgo  by  an  iron  bridge 
^  600  ft.  long.   Beyond  (69  M.)  Covellinhas  the  mountain-slopes  be- 

come bawen,  and  vines  and  olives  are  seen  but  occasionally.  — 
Above  (74  M.)  FerrSo  are  the  notorious  rapids  of  Cachuca  mdOlho 
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de  Cobra.  We  cross  the  Pinhdo.  79  M.  PinhSo.  Beyond  (86  M.) 
8do  Mamede  de  Tua  we  cross  the  Tua  by  a  five-arched  iron  bridge, 
695  ft.  in  length. 

87  M.  Tua,  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  to  (34  M.)  Mirandella; 
the  town  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Douro. 

The  valley  now  contracts  to  a  rocky  ravine.  The  train  crosses  the 
Douro  by  a  bridge  with  seven  arches,  1365  ft.  long.  —  92  M.  Ferra- 
doza.  On  a  hill  to  thfe  left  is  a  small  waterfall.  Beyond  (95  M.) 
yargella^  are  three  tunnels  and  several  viaducts.. —  98  M.  Vemivio^ 
with  vines,  orange-trees,  and  olives.  Beyond  (102  M.)  Freixo  the 
railway  penetrates  the  mountain  by  four  tunnels.  —  107  M.  Pocinho 
lies  in  a  wide  valley  among  groves  of  blue  gum-trees  and  olives. 
Farther  on  we  skirt  the  Douro,  and  beyond  (112  M.)  Coa  we  cross 
the  stream  of  that  name.   Two  small  stations. 

124  M.  Baroa  d'Alva  (485  ft.  j  Buffet),  the  Portuguese  frontier 
station,  lies  at  the  point  where  the  Agueda^  here  forming  the  bound- 
ary, flows  into  the  Douro. 

The  train  ascends  to  the  plateau  of  Leon  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Agueda,  through  a  wild  rocky  *Gorge,  intersected  by  numerous 
Ynountain-torrents.  Tunnels  (17  in' all),  embankments,  and  viaducts 
iollow  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  Not  a  tree,  not  a  human 
habitation  interrupts  the  wilderness  of  rock. 

1*35  M.Tregeneda  (Rail.  Re8tawrami)ythQ  Spanish  frontier-station 
and  the  first  place  in  the  province  of  Salamanca^  is  loftily  situated 
on  the  barren  delta  formed  by  the  Douro,  Agueda,  and  Yeltes.  — 
We  now  traverse  the  treeless  but  corn -growing  plateau  of  Leon, 
passing  several  unimportant  stations..  Beyond  (159  M.)  Villavieja 
the  Yeltes  is  crossed.   169  M.  Boada, 

174  M.  Fuente  San  EstSban,  and  thence  to  Medina  del  Campo, 
see  pp.  472-464. 


Lilt  of  Artists. 

The  following  ligt  comprises  the  more  important  artists  mentioned  in 
the  Handbook.  Abbreviations :  A.  =  architect,  P.  =  painter,  S.  =  sculptor. 
The  artists  who  are  not  denoted  by  an  additional  word  (Flem.  =  Flemish, 
Ger.  =  German,  It.  =  Italian,  Port.  =  Portuguese,  etc.)  are  Spaniards. 
The  figures  separated  from  the  dates  by  a  dash  refer  to  the  pages  of  the 
Handbook. 


Aldva^  Juan  cfe,  A.,  ca.  1513. 
Aleman,  Juan  Fernandez^  S.,  16th  cent. 

—  xlix,  Ixv. 

— ,  Micer  CrUl6bal^  P.,  ca.  1504. 
— ,  Rodrigoy  S.,  16th  cent.  —  xlix. 
AlesiOy    Mateo    Perez   de   (da   Lecce),, 

It,  P.,  d.  1600. 
Aletsandro,  Dom.  di,  see  Fancelli. 
Al/aroy  Franc,  S.,  end  of  15th  cent. 
Alfonso,  Rodrigo,  A  ,  end  of  14th  cent. 
Algardi^    Aletsandro .    It.  8.  and  A., 

1592-1654.  —  Iv. 
Almedina,  Ferrando  de.   P.,   end   of 

15th  cent.  —  Ixix. 
Alvares,  Joti,  S.,  1T68-1827.  —  Ixii. 
Amhire$^  Franc,  de,  P.  and  S. ,  16th  cent. 

—  Ixvi. 

Ancheta^^Migitel de,  S.,  end  of  16th cent. 

—  Iviii. 

Ane$,    Pero  (Pedro  Annes),  Port.  A., 

d.  after  1518.  —  570. 
Angelico  da  Fietole,  Fra  (Hov.,  It.  P., 

188T-1455. 
Antolinez,  Franc,   P.,  1644-1700.  — 

Ixxviii. 
— ,  Jos4,  P.,  1639-76.  —  Ixxxii. 
Aparicio,  Josi,  P.,  1773-1838. 
Aprile,  Ant.  Maria  de  (de  Charona), 

It.  S.,  16th  cent.  —  li. 
AquiU$,  Julio  de.  It.  P.,  16th  cent.  — 

Ixvii. 
Arhasia,  Cesar  de.  It.  P.,  d.  1614.  — 

Ixziii. 
Arellano,  Juan  de,    P.,  1614-76.   — 

Ixxxii. 
Arismendi,  Basque  S.  —  Ixii. 
Arp/ie  (or  Ar/e),  Ant.  de,  silversmith, 

ca.  1520-77.  —  Iv. 
—,    Enrique   de,     Ger.    silversmith, 

father  of  the  preceding,   ca.  1470- 

1550.  —  Iv. 

— ,  Juan  de,  silversmith,  bom  1523. 

—  Iv. 

Badojoz,  Juan  de,  S.  and  A.,  16th  cent. 

—  Iiv.  ' 

Bartolomi, Maestre,  8.,  ca.  1278.  —xlvi. 


Bastos,  Victor,  Port.  S.,  1822-94. 
Bayeu,  Franc,  P.,  1734-95.  —  Ixxxiii. 
Becerra,  Oaspar,  S.,  1520-70.  —  Ivii. 

Iviii.  Ixvii. 
Belles,  Ouilherme  de.  Port.  P. ,  15th  cent. 
Bellini,  Giov.,  It.  P.,  1426-1516. 
Belmonte,  Mariano,  P.,  d.  1864. 
Bengoedtea,  Ambrosio  de,  S.,  16th  cent 

—  Iviii. 

Benlliure,  Josi,V. ,  born  1855. —  Ixxxiv. 
— ,  Mariano,  modern  S.  and  P. 
Bermejo,  Bart.,  P.,  ca.  1490.  —  Ixiiii. 
Berruguete,  Alonso,  A.,   S.,  and  P., 

ca.  1480-1561.  —  1.  Iiv.  Ixvii. 
— ,  Pedro,  father  of  the  preceding,  P., 

d.  ca.  1500.  —  Ixvi. 
Bles,  Hendrik  de  (Civettah  Flem.  P., 

ca.  1480- after  1521. 
Bocanegra(Fray  Atanasio),  P.,  d.l688. 

—  Ixxiii. 

Bol,  Ferd.,  Dutch  P.,  1616-80. 
Bombelli,  Sebasiiano,  It.  P.,  1635-1724. 
Borgofia,  Juan  de,  P.,  d.  ca.  1533.  — 

Ixvi. 
— ,  Phil,  de  (Filipe  Vigami),  brother 

of  the  preceding,  A.  and  S.,  d.  1543. 

—  1.  Hi. 

Bosch,  Hieron.  van  Aken,   Flem.  P., 

1462-1516. 
Bourguignon,  see  Courtois. 
Boutaca,  Port.  A.,  d.  before  1528.  — 

5cJ6. 
Bouts.  Dierick,  Flem.  P.,  1400? -1475. 

—  Ixiv. 

Brouwer,  Adriaen,  Flem.  P.,  ca.  1605- 

38. 
Brueghel,  Jan,  the  Elder,  Flem.  P., 
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— ,  Pieter,  the  Elder,  Flem.  P.,  ca. 

1520-69. 
Bruges,  Carlos  de,  Flem.  P.,  ca.  1558. 
Bueras,  Simon  de,  S.,  16th  cent. 

Cabezalero,  Juan,  P.,  1633-73.  —Ixxxii. 
Cambiaso,  Luca,  It.  P.,  1527-86.  - 

Ixvii. 
Camilo,  Franc,  P.,  1635  71.  —  Ixxxii. 
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Campafki  (de  Kempeneer)^  PedrOy  Flem. 

P.,  15(^-80.  —  Ixvii.  Ixxiii.  ^ 

Campero^  Juan,  A.,  16th  cent. 
Cemuccini,  Vine.,  It.  P.,  1773-1844. 
Cano,  Alonso,  P.  and  S.,  1601-67.  — 

Ix.  Ixxii.  Ixxiii. 
Canova,  Ant.,  It.  S.,  1767-1822. 
Caravaggio,  Michelangelo  Amerighi  da. 

It.  P.,  1569-1609. 
Carducho  (Carducci),  Bart,  It.  A.,  S., 

and  P.,  1660-1608.  —  Ixvii. 
— ,  Vine,  brother  of  the  preceding, 

it.  P.,  1578(?)-1688.  —  Ixviii. 
Carmona,  Luis  Salvador,  8.,  1709-67. 

—  Ixi. 

Carracci,  Annibale,  It.  P.,  1560-1609. 
CarrSo,  Juan,  de  Miranda,  P.,  1614- 

86.  —  Ixxxii. 
CModo  del  Alisal,  Josi,  P.,  1882-86. 
CastaHeda,  Juan  de.  A.,  16th  cent. 
Coitayls,  Maestre  Jaime,  S.,  ca.  1375. 

—  xlvi. 

CmUIIo,  Fahricio,  It.  P.,  d.  1617. 

Castilho,  Diogo  de.  Port.  A.,  16th  cent. 

— ,  Jodo  de,  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, Port.  A.,  ca.  1490-1581.  —  536. 

Castillo,  Ant.  del,  P.,  16(6-67.  —Ixxii. 

— ,  Juan  del,  P.,  1584-1640. 

Castro,  Joaquim  Maehado  de,  Port.  S., 
1736-1828. 

— ,  Juan  Sanchez  de,  P.,  14541516. — 
Ixv. 

Caviedes,  de,  modem  P. 

Cellini,  Benvenuto,  It.  S.  and  gold- 
smith, 1500-1572.  —  Iv. 

Cere20,  Mateo,  P.,  1635-75.  —  Ixxxii. 

Ceroni,  Giov.  Ant.,  It.  S.,  17th  cent. 

Cdspedes,  Pablo  de,  P.,  1538-1608.  — 
Ixxiii. 

Chatranez,  Nic,  S.,  16th  cent. 

Churriguera,  S.,  d.  1725.  —  Ix. 

Cigoli,  Luigi  Cardi  da.   It.  P.,  1559- 

Cincinnaii,  Romulo,  It.  P.,  d.  ca.l600. 
.  —  IxTii. 
Claude  Lorrain  (Oellie),  French  P., 

1600-1682. 
Coello,  Alonso  Sanchez,  P.,  1513(?)90. 

—  Ixviii. 

— ,  Claudia,  P.,  163?-93.  —  Ixxxii. 
Cologne,  Johann  of  (Juan  de  Colonia), 

Ger.  A.,  16th  cent.  —  xliii. 
— ,  Simon  of,  son  of  the  preceding, 

d.  before  1512.  —  xliii. 
Copin,  Diego,  Dutch  S.,  16th  cent.  — 

Cordoba,  Pedro  de.   P.,    ca.  1475.  — ■ 

Ixxii. 
Correa,  Diego,  P.,  16th  cent.  —  Ixvi. 
Correggio,  Ant.  Allegri  da.  It.  P.,  ca. 

1494-16S4. 
Corte,    Nic.    da,    It.    S.,    16th    cent. 

-lil. 


Cotdn,  Juan  Sanchez,  P.,  1661-1627.  — 

836. 
Couriois,   Jacques  (Bourguignon), 

French  P.,  1621-76. 
Covarrubias,  Alonso  de.  A.,  16th  cent. 

—  1.  liii. 

Coxcie,  Michiel  van,  Flem.  P.,  1499-1592. 

Cranach,  Lucas,  the  Elder,  Ger.  P., 
1472-1553. 

— ,  — ,  the  Younger,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, Ger.  P.,  1515-86. 

Cristus,  Petrus,  Flem.  P.,  1444-72. 

Cruz,  Diego  de  la,  S.,  end  of  15th  cent. 

— ,  Pantoja  de  la,  P.,  1661-1610.  — 
Ixviii. 

Dalmau,  Luisde,  P.,  ca.  1445.  —  Ixi  v. 
Dancart,  Maestre,   A.  and  S.,  end  of 

15th  cent.  —  xlviii. 
Davidy   Oeraert,   Flem.  P.,   ca.  1460- 

1523.  —  Ixiv. 
Degrain,  Ant.  MuSioz.  modern  P. 
Delgado,  Pedro,  S.,  16th  cent.  —  lix. 
Dello  Fiorentino,  It.  P.,  d.  after  1366. 

—  Ixiii, 

Dolci,  Carlo,  It.  P.,  1616-86. 

Dolfin,  Maestro,  Flem.  glass-painter, 
15th  cent. 

Domenichino  (Domenico  Zampieri),  It, 
P.,  1581-1641. 

Domingues,  Affonso,  Port.  A.,  d.  be- 
fore 1402.  —  556. 

Donoso,  Josi  Ximines,  P.  and  A.,  1628- 
90. 

Duck,  Jacob  Ant.,  Dutch  P.,  1600-1660. 

DUrer,  Albr.,  Ger.  P.,  1471-1528. 

Dyck,  Ant.  van,  Flem.  P.,  1599-1641. 

Egas,Annequinde,  Flem.  S.,  15th  cent. 

—  xlviii. 

— ,  Ant.,  Flem.  S.,  16th  cent. 

— ,  Enrique  de,  Flem.  S.,  d.  1534.  — 

xlviii.  1.  lii. 
Elsheimer,  Adam,  Ger.  P.,  1578-1620, 
Escalante,  Juan  Ant.,  P.,  1630-70.  — 

Ixxxii. 
Espinosa,    Jacinto   Jerdnimo   de,    P., 

1600-1680.  —  Ixx. 
Evora,  FernSo  de.  Port.  A.,  d.  after 

1473.  —  566. 
Eyck.  Jan  van,  Flem.  P.,  after  1380- 

1440.  —  Ixiii. 

Fancelli,  Domenico  di  Alessandro,  It.  S., 

d.  1518.  —  li. 
Femandes,  Matheus,  the  Elder,  Port.  A., 

d.  1515.  —  566. 
— ,  — ,  the  Younger,  Port.  A.,  d.  1528. 

—  556. 

Fernandez,  Alefo,  P.,  16th  cent.  — 
Ixv.  Ixxii. 

— ,  Aleman  Juan,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, P.,  16th  cent.  —  Ixv. 
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Fernandez,  Ariai^F.,  d.  1684.— Ixxxii. 
J-Umdes,  Arnao  «te,  Flem.  glass-painter, 

d.  1557.  —  Ixvii. 
—,  Juan  de  (Flamenco),   Flem.  P., 

16th  cent.  —  Ixiv. 
Flarentino,  Nic,  It.  P.,  15th  cent.  — 

Ixiii. 
Forment,  Damian,  8.,  d.  1533.  —  Ivi. 
Fortuny,    Mariano  ^    P.,   1839-74.   — 

Ixxxv. 

aainxa,  Martin,  A.  and  8.,  d.  1566.  - 

liii. 
QalUgOy  Juan,  A.,  15th  cent. 
OalUgos,  Fernando,  P.,  1475-1550.  — 

Ixlv. 
Qalofri  y  Coma,  JoU,  P.,  d.  1877.  — 

Ixxxiv. 
Gamiz,  Pedro  Lopez  de,  8.,  16th  cent. 

Vlll. 

Qand,  Olivel  de,  Flem.  8.,  16th  cent. 
Garcia,  Alvar  de.  A.,  11th  cent. 
Qarofalo,   Benvenuto   Tiei  da.  It.  P., 

1481-1559. 
Oazini,  Pace,  It.  S.,  16th  cent.  —  li. 
Giordanoy  Luca,  It.  P.,  1632-1706.  — 

Ixxxii. 
Giorgione  (Giorgio  Barharelli),  It.  P., 
.  1477(?)-1510. 
Giebert,  Ant.,  modern  P. 
Gomez,  Alvar,  A.,  16th  cent. 
Goya,  Franc,  P.,  1746-1828.— Ixxxiii. 
Granello,  iVtc,  It.  P.,  d.  1593. 
Guas,  Juan,  Flem.  A.,  15th  cent. 
Guercino,  il  (Giov.  Franc.  Barbieri), 

It.  P.,  1590-1666. 
Guillen,  Diego,  8.,  ca.  1526.  —  liii. 

Iviu. 
-r-,  8.,  ca.  1556.  —  Iviii. 
Gumiel, Pedro,  S.,  d.  ca.l516.  —  xlviii. 

Haya,  Rodrigo  and  Martin  de,  S.,  end 

of  16th  cent.  —  Iviii. 
lieem,  Jan  Davidezoon  de,  Dutch  P., 

1606 -ca.  83. 
Hernandez,  Gregorio,  S.,  1566rl636.  — 

lix. 
— ,  Jerdnimo,  8.,  1586-1646.  —  lix. 
— ,  Rodrigo,  A.,  16th  cent. 
Herrera,  Franc,  the  Elder  (el  Viejo), 

P.,  ca.  15T6-1656.  —  Ixix.  395. 
— .  — ,  the  Younger  (el  Mozo),  P.,  1622- 

85.  —  Ixxvii. 
— ,  Juan  de.  A.,  ca.  1530-1597. 
—  Bamuevo,  Sebattiano  de,  1619-71.  — 

Ixxxiii. 
Holanda,    Alberto   de,    Dutch    glass 

painter,  16th  cent. 
— ,  Juan  de,  Flem.  P.,  16th  cent.  — 

Ixlv, 

'^im-isS"**'  '**  Younger,   Get.  P., 
BontcOlon,  Juan  Gil  de,  A.,  d.  1531. 


HontoHon,  Rodrigo  Gil  de,  son  of  the 
preceding,  A.,  16lh  cent. 

Joanee,  Juan,  see  Macip. 

JoSo,  Meetre,  Port.  P.,  d.  1528. 

Jordaene,  Jakob,  Flem.  P.,  1593-1678. 

Jordan,  Estiban,  8.,  1543-1603.  -  Hx. 

Juanet,  Juan,  see  Macip. 

Juni,  Juan  de.  S.,  d.  ca.  1586.  —  !«• 

Juvara,.Fil.,  It.  A.,  iL 85-1735. 

Lara,  Gonzales  de.  A.,  1788-182T. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  It.  P.,  8.,  and  A., 

1452-1519. 
— ,  Joed,  P.,  1616-56.  —  Ixxxii. 
Uom,  Leone,  It.  S.,  1509-92.  —  Iv. 
— ,  Pompeo,  It.  8.,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, d.  1610.  —  Iv. 
Leopardi,  Aleuandro,  It.  S.,  1480-lMO. 
Llanos,  Ferrando  de.  P.,  end  of  loth 

cent.  —  Ixix. 
—  p  Valdis,  Sebastian  de,  P.,  d.  after 

1668.  —  Ixxvii. 
Loo.   Louis  Michel  van,    French  P., 

1707-71.  —  Ixxxiii.  ^  ^^ 

Lopes,  Christovdo,  Port.. P.,  1516-16Ub. 
Ludwig,  Joh.  Friedrich  and  Joh.  Peter ^ 

Germ.  A.,  18th  cent.  —  550. 
Luini,   Bernardino,  It.   P.,    1470fO- 

1630(?). 
Lusitano,  see  Hattos. 

Machuca,  Pedro,  A.,  d.  1550.  —  Ij j^^ 
Macip,  Vicente  (Juan  Joanes),  P.,  1523- 

■TQ   lxx_ 

Madrazo,   Josi  de,  P.,   1781-1869.  - 

Ixxxiv 
— ,  Federigo  de.  P.,  1815-94.  —  Ixxxiv. 
Maeda,  Juan  da.  A.,  16th  cent. —3^ 
Maella,  Mariano  Salvador,    P.,  l'o»- 

1819.  —  Ixxxiii.  ^^ 

Mantegna,  Andrea,  It.  P.,  1431-loOb. 
Maratta,  Carlo,  It.  P.,  1625-1713-      . 
March,  EsUban,  P.,  d.  1660.  —  Ixxi- 
Marguvete,  Pedro  Arbulo,  S.,  16th  cent. 

—  Iviii.  ^ 
Marmolejo,  Pedro  VilUgas,  P.,  i^^- 
Mateo,  Maestre,  8.,  d.  after  1188.  — 

xlvi. 
Matos,  Franc  de,  S.,  16th  cent. 
Matsys,  duinten,  Flem.  P.,  ca.  14be- 

1531.  . 
Mattos,  Franc  Vieira   de  (Lusitano), 

Port.  P.,  1699-1783. 
Mayner,  Alexander,  Ger.  P.,  16th  cent. 

—  Ixvii. 

Mayno,   Fray  Juan  Bautisla  de,  Po 

1569-1649.  —  Ixxii.  ^ 

Mazo,  Juan  BauHsta  del.  P.,  1630-87. 

—  ixxxi. 

Mazzolino,    Lod.,    It.  P.,    ca.   1581- 

ca.  1530. 
Memling,  Hans,  Flem.  P.,  ca.  1430-95. 
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Mena^  Alonto  de,  8.^  ca.  1632. 

— ,  Juan  d«,  S.,  1707-84. 

— ,  Pedro  d«,  S.,  d.  1693.  —  Ix. 

Mengs,  Ant.  Raphael,  Ger.  P.,  1728-79. 

—  Ixxxiii. 

Mereadante,  Lorenzo  de  Bretafia,   8., 

15th  cent.  —  xlvii. 
Messina,  Antonello  da.  It.  P.,  d.  ca. 

1493. 
Michelangelo  Buonarroti,  It.S.,  P.,  and 
.    A.,  1475-1564. 

Mignard,  Pierre,  French  P.,  1610-95. 
Miguel  Florentin,  It.  S.,  16th  cent.  —  1. 
MilUxn,  Pedro,  S.,  end  of  15th  cent.  — 
.   xlix. 
Monegro,  Juan  Bautista,  S.  and  A.,  d. 

1621. 
MontaHis,  Juan  Martinez,  S.,  d.  1649. 
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1512-ca.  1576.  —  Ixviii. 
Mora,  JoU  de,  8.,  1638-1725.  —  Ix. 
— ,  Juan  Oomez  de.  A.,  d.  1597. 
Morales,  Luis  de,  P.,  ca.  1509-86.  — 

Ixvii.  458. 
Morel,  Bart.,  S.,  16th  cent.  —  Iv. 
Morlanes,  Diego,  S.,  16th  cent.  —  Ivii. 
Moya,  Pedro  de.  P.,  1610-66.  —  Ixxiii. 
Mudo,  el,  see  Navarrete. 
Mufioz,    Sebastian,    P.,    1654-90.    — 

Ixxxii. 
Murillo,  Bartolomi  Estihan,  P.,  1617- 

82.  —  Ixxiv-lxxvii.  395.  419. 

Nardi,  Angelo,  It.  P.,  ca.  1601-60.  — 

Ixviii. 
Navarrete.  Juan  Fernandez  (el  Mudo), 

P.,  1526  79.  —  Ixviii.  110. 
iVe«/»,  Peeter,  the  Elder,  Dutch  P.,  ca. 

1577-ca.  1657. 
yeer,  Aert  van  der,  Dutch  P.,  1603-77. 
Nicolau,  Mestre  (o  Franciz),  S.,  16th 

cent. 
Nieuloso,  Franc,  It.  faience-painter, 

16th  cent.  —  xlix. 
Nola,  Oiov.  Merliano  da.  It.  S.,  1488- 

1658.  —  Iv. 
Nufiez,  Juan,  P.,  15th  cent. 
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xlviii. 
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Ixxvii. 
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Ixxviii. 
Palma  Oiovane,  Oiacomo,  It.  P.,  1644- 
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1488-1528. 
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A.,  1483-1520. 
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Roldan,  Luisa,  8.,  1656-1704.  —  Ixi. 
— ,  Pedro,  8.,  1624-1700.  —  lix. 
Romano,  Qiulio  (O.  Pippi),  It.  P.  and 

A.,  1492-1546. 
Rombouts,  Theodor  van,  Netherl.  P., 

1597-1637. 
Ron,  Basque  S.  —  Ixii. 
Rudo,  JoOo  de  (Jean  de  Rouen),  French 
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BoTCl,  Honuai  de  372. 
BoilMha  193. 
Boi^K  1T4. 


Bocidon,  the  17.  178. 
BOTBO.  ^l  181. 
Bnum  36. 


Boll  Blng  2B.  39. 


CementcHo  S3. 
Cbixlu  III.,  SIMne 


Dlai-(  Hunumsilt  m. 
DipatacliiD  Proviscisl 

O^ix  S3. 

Hoipilal  del  Be;  Si. 

~,  kiliUry  37. 

MMSum  2T.      , 
PslBcia  ^nobinik]  3T. 


Vlfjo  37. 
la  T,u  32. 


-  QU  S3. 

-  NicoW.  31. 
!aiiU  AgaeiU  B^ 


MunM  373. 

Caball  Baraat  330.  S 
Cabatlo,  Cerro  369.! 
Cabaaal.asa.  36B. 


Sural 


de  Bierio 

ds  la  Jati 

—  de  XoDlai 


-,  tliB  307.  318. 

-,  La  183. 

-,  Siena  de  307. 


Lcam  S13  Cil9. 
Icerea  4fil.  446. 
wtaopo.  Great  A 

.jchsca  536. 

Cadlhai  fi40. 

OadimaSCe. 

Cadli  134. 

~,  Ba;  at  436. 

Ga<deG86. 


Calal,  Cerio  368. 
Calamnnte  460. 
Cilaoda,  DeBiuto  de  19 
"  -      del  Hasdo  314. 

>Brra3S5. 

.vnd  iee. 

ir»o  1B7. 
tTH.CampodeSO: 

CaJdtis  de  Besaya,  Lai 
43. 

'  i'EiUuih  193. 
'  da  Felgueiri  B73. 

do  Oeret  5SI>. 

de  Halarella  190. 
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Galera  446. 
-Cslesina,  La  221. 
Caleto  380. 

Gallosa^de  Segura  284. 
—,  Sierra  de  283. 
Calm6r,  the  180, 
Calnegre  290. 
Calvario,  Sierra  del  431. 
Galzada  473. 

—  de  Calatrava,  La  301. 

—  de  Oropesa,  La  446. 
Gamallera  188. 
Gamas  423. 

Gambre  482.  . 
Gambrils  238. 
Gaminna  584. 
jDampamento  380. 
Gampanario  454. 
Gampanillas  321. 
Gampillo  de  Arenas  306. 

—  de  Salvatierra  464. 
Gampillos  869. 

Gampo  de  Gript<na  277. 

—  de  Gibraltar  872. 

—  Grande  539. 

—  Maior  509.     . 

—  Pequeno  539. 
r-  Beal  319.  307. 

—  de  Setiaes  544. 
Gampollde  514. 
Gampomanes  485. 
Gamprodon  191. 
Ganada,  La  60.  453. 
Ganabal  .491. 

Ganal  Imperial  173.  158. 

174. 
Ganamero  448. 
Gimaveral  450. 
— ,  Sierra  de  .460. 
Gandiel  251. 
Gandor,  Panta  de  426. 
Ganet  de  Mar  192. 
Ganete  la  Real  369. 
Ganfranc  180. 
Cangas  de  Onis  489. 
Qangosto  41. 
Ganigou,  the  184. 
Ganiles  298. 

Gano,  Sierra  del  297. 298. 
Gannas  de  Senhorim  573. 
Ganoeira  555. 
Gantibrio,  Sierra  de  177. 
Gantabrian  His.  2.  484. 
Ga;italapiedra  464. 
G^ntales,  Ponta  de   los 

322. 
Gapara  449. 
Gaparica  540. 
Gapileira  869. 
Gapsanes  182. 
Garacollera  458. 
Garacuel  453. 
Garazo,  Mont,  de  472. 


Garbajo,  Sierra  de  451. 
Carbonera>  8ierra^380. 
Garcagente  268. 
Garcavellos  541.. 
Gardedeu  191. 
Gardona  218. 
Gardoner,  the  212.  214. 
Carinena  178. 
Garlitte,  the  184. 
Garmona  422.  804. 
Garmonita  452. 
Gamero,  Punta  376.  880. 
Camota  518. 
Garo,  Monte  239..  245. 
Garolina  464. 
— ,  La  302. 
Garpia  908.  464.  473. 
Garranza  44. 
Garrascal  447. 
Garrascalejo  462. 
Garrasede  561. 
Garratraca  820. 
Garregado  518. 
Garregal  do  Sal  573. 
Garregneiro  548. 
Garretero,  Puerto  306. 
CarrU  495. 
Garridn^  the  18.  39. 

—  de  los  G^spedes  423. 

—  de.  los  Gondes  40. 
Garrosqueta,    Sierra    de 

274. 
Gartagena  290. 
— ,  Gampo  de  289. 
— ,  Sierra  de  290. 
G^brtama  820. 
Gartaxo  513. 
Garteja  376.  373. 
Garvajales,  PeSon  de  los 

307. 
Garvoeiro,  Gape  551. 
Gasa  Blanca  173. 

—  Branca  547.  548. 

—  del  Labraddr  125. 

—  Llimona,  Montana  de 
212. 

—  Massana  229. 

—  Rabonela  320. 
Gasal  495. 

—  de  Garreiros  513. 
Gasar,  El  276. 

—  de  G^ceres  450. 
Gasariche  320. 
Gasas  y  Beina  459. 
Gasatejada  448. 
Gascaes  541. 
Gasetas  168.  174. 
Gaspe  181. 
Gastanheira  518. 
Gasteiar  171.  174. 
Gastejon  176. 
Gastellar  214.  372. 
— ,  Sierra  de  469. 


Gastelldefels  .227. 
Gafttellfallit  de  la  Roca 

188. 
Gastellnon  deOBasella 

217. 
Gastello  Branco  511. 

—  de  Pena  544. 

—  de  Vide  451.  510. 

—  dos  Motiros  544. 
Gastelldn  de  la  Plana  247. 

-,  Ganal.de  247. 
Gastil  de  Phones  17. 
Gastile  5.  . 
—,  Ganal  of  18. 36.  39.  41. 

k. 

Gastilleja  de  la  Guesta 

423. 
Gastillctjo  276. 
Gastillo  16.  473. 
— ,  Monte  279. 

—  de  Dona  Blanca  482. 
Gastillon  478. 

Gastro  21. 

—  Kuno  19.   . 
Gastuera  464. 
Gatalonia,  or 
GataluSa  183. 
Gatarroja  268.  266. 
Gatoira  495. 
Gatral  283. 
Gattlar  227. 
Gauca  61. 
Gaudete  279. 

Gaulina,  Llanos. de  428. 

431. 
Gazarfas  563. 
Gaxias  540. . 

Gazalla  de  la  Sierra  469. 
Gazevel  648. 
Gebollera,   Gerro   de    la 

154. 
— ,  Sierra  177. 
Gebreros  50. 
Gegama  14. 
Gelorico  573. 
Gelri  188. 

Gemas  de  Ourem  510. 
Genes  8G8. 
Genlcero  178. 
Gentellas  191. 
Cerato,  BaSos  de  18. 
Cerbfere  187. 
Gercal  513. 
Gercedilla  52. 
Gerdana  217. 
Gerdeira  573. 
Gerro  de  Oro  284. 
Gervatos  42. 
Cervera  214. 
— ,  Cabo  283. 
Oesnres  495. 
Getina  156. 
Ghamartin  103. 
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Ohftncft  510. 

Chio  de  M a(u  fi68.  553. 
Ghareft  de  U  Albuera  457. 
ChftTal,  VenU  del  806. 
Chavea  585. 
Cheleiros  546. 
CheU&s,  the  514.  519. 
Ohidama  436. 
Chilchea  34& 
ChiUdB  454. 
ChinchUla  278. 
Chipiona  425. 
Chipr&na  181. 
Chorro  320. 

Chuchillos  de  Siris  375. 
Ohorriana  821. 
CiaSo-SantarAna  485. 
Gid,  Sierra  del  279. 
aego,  El  178. 
Ciemposaelos  275. 
Giea,  lelat  de  494. 
Cieea  286. 
Cinco  ViUas  174. 
Cinera  484. 
Gintra  542. 
— ,  Serra  de  542. 
Giorda  15. 
Gisnerot  473. 
Citania  585. 
Oiudad  Beal  453. 

—  Bodrigo  472. 
Clariana,  the  274. 
Clot  192. 

Oda  587. 
Coca  51. 

Gochinos,  Las  436.  386. 
Goimbra  565. 
Coin  821. 

CoUado  Medlano  52. 
GoUarea  545. 
Collbatd  222. 
CoUioure  186. 
Gollsuspina  191. 
Golmenar  828. 
— ,  Montes  de  828. 
Colorado,  Gerro  828. 327. 
ColumbareSfSierra  de284. 
Gomplutum  152. 
Goncentaina  274.  272. 
Concha,  La  12. 
Condeixa  563. 
Conference,  JQe  de  9. 
Congost,  the  191. 
Gonil  386.  . 
Conjo  495.    . 
Conquista  448. 
Constancia  511. 
Gonstantina  804. 
Corbone8,the804. 887.422. 
Corcos-AguUarejo  18. 
^^oha,  Sierra  de  308. 

—  la  Vieja  804.  818. 


O4ri*TAa07. 
A]eisar817. 
Barrio   del  Alc4aar 

317 
Baths,  Moorish  309. 
Bull  Bing  806.  809. 
Galahorra  817. 
Campo    de  la  Merced 
318. 

—  de  la  Verdad  817. 
Camposanto  de  lot  Mir- 

tires  317. 
Capilla  de  los  Mirtires 
817. 

—  de     San  Bartolom^ 
818. 

Carmen,  El  817. 
Gasa  de  Aynntamiento 

318. 
•—  de  Expoflitos  816. 
Cathedral  809. 
Cementerio  817. 
Golegiato  de  San  Hi 

pdUto  809. 
Gonvento    ErmitaSo 

818. 

—  San  Jeronimo  818. 
Gorredera  318. 
Guna,  La  816. 
Ermitas,  Las  318. 
Escuela  de  Bellas  Artes 

318. 
Foundling  Hospital 

316. 
Hospicio  818. 
Hospital  del  Gardenal 

818. 
Mercado  818. 
Mosqne  809. 
Museum  818. 
Palado  Episcopal  316. 
Paseo  del  Gran  tiapitan 

309. 

—  de  Bibera  317. 

—  de  la  Victoria  309 
Plaza  de  Toros  803. 

309. 
Private  Houses  818. 
Puerta  de  Almoddvar 

309.  317. 

—  del  Pnente  317. 

—  del  Bincon  818. 

—  de  Sevilla  817. 
San.Agustin  318. 

—  Jacinto  316. 

—  Lorenzo  318. 

—  Miguel  318. 

—  Nicoldls  de  la  Villa 
309. 

—  Pedro  317. 
Santa  Marina  318. 
Santuario  de  N.  S.  de 

FuensanU  817. 


CdHDOTA : 

Seminarlo  de  San  Pe- 
lagio  816. 

Theatre*  306.  309. 

Torre    de    Malmaerta 
318. 

Triunfo'317. 

Valparaiso,  Ermitas  de 
36. 
Ooria425. 
Gomeilla  186. 
Gomell4  de  Llol)regat228. 
Corrales  486. 
— ,  Los  42. 
Coronil  887. 
Gorrederas  302. 
Correta,  Pena  de  la  279. 
Cortadura  434. 
Cortes  (Nav.)  174. 

—  de  la  Frontera  372. 
Cortina,  Conyento  da  5M. 
Corunna  482. 
— ,  Province  461. 
CosU  Boja  188. 
Cotillas  286. 
Goto  432.  433. 
Govadonga  489. 
Covarrdbias,  Sierra  de  18. 
Govelliahas  586. 
Covilha  511. 
Cox  283. 
Crato  510. 
Creu  AlU  212. 
Creus,  Cape  187. 
Grevillente  283.  279. 
— ,  Sierra  de  283. 
CruB  da  L^goa  565. 

—  Quebrada  540. 
Cuacos  447. 
Guandra,  La  45. 
Guartell  248. 
Cuba  548. 
Cubellas  227. 
Cuenca  276. 
Cuervo,  £1  428. 
Cuesta  de  laMat«n9EaS29. 
Cueva, .  Santuario   de  la 

225. 

—  del  Gato  372, 

—  Santa,    Sierra   de   la 
251. 

Culera  187. 
Cullera  268.  266. 
— ,  Sierra  de  268.  286. 
Gunheira  451. 
Cuntis,  Caldas  de  495. 
Curtis  482. 
Custoias  583. 

Difundo  540. 

Daimiel  301. 

.Daroca  157. 

'Darro,  the  833.  886.  353. 
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Delica  26. 

Demanda,  Sierra    de  la 

178. 
D^nia  272. 

Deacarga,  Paerto  de  19. 
Deaierto  24. 
DespeSaperroa,  Puerto  de 

Deva20. 
Diezma  SOO. 
Dois  Portos  560. 
Dolores  288. 
Don  Alvaro  466. 

—  Benito  456. 

—  Carlos,  Llanos  de  431. 
Dona  Hencia  S07. 
Doninos  472. 
Dornajo,  the  368.  348. 
Dos  Caminos  20.  24. 

—  Herman  as  427. 
Douro,  the  18. 19. 155. 665. 

575.  686. 
— ,  Bar  of  the  583. 
Dne&as  18. 
Duero,  see  Douro. 
Darango  20. 
— ,  the  20. 

Ebo,  Sierra  de  272. 
Ebro,  the  17.  25.  41.  183. 

289.  245.  etc. 
— ,  Conchas  del  178. 
Echarri  176. 
Ecija  319. 
Egara  212. 
Egon  177. 
Eibar  20. 

Eizaga.  Monte  de  14. 
Ejea  174. 
Elche  282.  279. 
— ,  Albafera  de  283. 
Elda  279: 

— ,  Salinetas  de  279. 
Eliberri  331. 
Elne  186. 
Elvas  509   648. 
Elvira,   Sierra  300.  306. 

831. 
— ,  BaSos  de  Sierra  331. 
Empalme  (Bar.)  190. 

—  (Almendricos)  298. 

—  (Cadiz)  305. 

—  de  las  Minas  452. 

—  de  Mordn  887.  819. 

—  de  Trocadero  433. 
Emperador  463. 
Emi)0ri8e  188. 
Enamorados,  Pe&a  de  los 

329. 
Encartaciones,  Las  8. 
Encina,  La  271.  279. 
Endaya  9. 
Enguera,  Sierra  de  270. 


Eniz,  Sierra  de  299. 
Enmedio,  Sierra  de  298. 
Enol,  Lago  de  489. 
Enrique,  Fort  9. 
Entroncamento  611. 
Enxara   dos  Cavalleiros 

540. 
BpUa  167. 
Epora  303. 
Eresma,  the  51.  117. 
Ericeira  660. 
Ermezinde  683. 
Ermida  686. 
Ermtia  20. 
—,  the  20. 
Erustes  445. 
Escabia,  Pena  261. 
Bscacena  423. 
Escatron  181. 
Esclayitud  496. 
Escombrera,  island  291. 
Escorial  109.  60. 
Esmoriz  665. 
Espadan,  Sierra  de   247. 

2&.  261. 
Esparraguera  221. 
EspartinasjMeseta  de  276. 
Espetja  473. 
Espeluy  802.  306. 
Esperanza,  Fuente  de  la 

251, 
Espichel,  Cabo  de  540. 
Espiel  303. 
Espinar  52. 
Espinas,  Sierra  de  247. 

Espinho  665. 
Espinosa  154. 

—  de  Villagonzalo  41. 
Espluga  del  Francoli  238. 
Esplugas  226. 
Espu&a,  Sierra  de  297. 
Estarreja  665. 
Estella  177.  17a 
Estepa  886. 
Est^par  18. 
Estepona,  Sierra  de  872. 

870. 
Estfvarez,  Ermita  de  16. 
EsUvella  251. 
Estoril  641. 
Estrella  868. 
— ,  Serra  da  506.  511.  573 
Estremadura  443.  610. 
Estremoz  647.  ' 
Eaba  20. 
Eugaria  545. 
Europa,  Penas  de  2. 
— ,  Picos  de  489. 

—  Point  378. 
Evora  647. 

Fabara  181. 


F^brica  del  Pedroso  469. 

Facinho  da  Roca  645. 

Falset  182. 

Fangal,  Puerto   del  239. 

Fargue,  El  300. 

Faro  549. 

Faur6  248. 

Faydn  181. 

Femin  Caballero  453. 

—  Kunez  319. 
Ferradoza  587. 
Ferrao  586. 
Ferrol  484. 
Figard  191. 
Figueira    da  Foz   653. 

564. 
Figueirido  494. 
Figueirinho  548. 
Figueras  187. 
Figuier,  Cap  9. 
Filabres,  Sierra  298. 299. 
Filgueira  492. 
Fines-Olula  298. 
Fitero  176. 
Flassi  188. 
Flix  182. 
Floresta  238. 

Fluvi^,  the  183.  187. 188. 
Foeinho  da  Boca  545. 
Fojo,  the  546. 
Fontan^r  154. 
Fontanat,  the  184. 
Fontellas  175. 
Formoselha  564. 
Fomells  190. 
Fomos  d'Algodres  573. 
Foz,  Castello  da  582. 
Fraguas,  Las  42. 
Francia,  Pena  de  460. 

472 
Francolf,  the  228.  237. 
Franquesas,  Las  191. 
Fregeneda  587. 
Freineda  573. 
Freixo  587. 
Fres  de  Val  36. 
Frieira  492. 
Fuenlabrada  445. 
Fuenmayor  178. 
Fuensanta,   Banos    de 

301 
— ,  Montana  de  289. 
Fuente  del  Arco  459. 

—  Grande  368, 

—  la  Higuera  270. 

—  de  Piedra  320. 

—  de  la  Reina  328. 

—  San  Est^ban  472.  587. 

—  de  la  Sarna  431. 
Fuenterrabfa  9. 
Fnentes  de  Ebro  181. 

—  de  Onoro  473. 

—  de  Valdepero  40. 
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Fandio  611. 
Fof^tiSanft  175. 

OftbArrM,  Montes  190. 

Oaia  865. 

OaincharisqueU  10. 

QaUn  290. 

Galea,  PunU  de  24. 

Oalieia  461.  481. 

Qilltgo,  the  161.  179. 

OaIlina8-L»  Zarza  51. 

Oallur  174. 

Oama  44. 

Gandfa  271. 

— ,•  Grao  de  271. 

Garbet  187. 

Garraf,  Costas  de  227. 

Garray  155. 

Garrfga,  La  191. 

Garrovilla  457. 

Garrovillaa  450. 

Ganraio  548. 

Gata,  Sierra  de  443.  449 

Gaucin  372. 

GavA  227. 

Gaya,  the  212.  237.  230. 

Gaztilea,  Hierra  373. 

Gegaro  645. 

Gelida  229. 

Gelsa  181. 

Gelves  425. 

Genii,  the  329.  334.   363. 

etc. 
Genov^s  874. 
Gerez,  Serra  do  585. 
Gerona  188. 
Getafe  275.  452. 
Gibraltar  873. 
— ,  Strait  of  375. 
Gigonza  428. 
Gijon  489. 
Gillet  251. 
Gineta,  La  278. 
Gobantes  320. 
GollegS  512. 
Golondrinas,  Rocas  de  las 

226.  220. 
Gomecello  464. 
Gdmez-Narro  45. 
Gormaz  8. 
Gorvia,  Pena  2.  25, 
GouvSa  578. 
Graja,  Forte  da  509. 
Gracia  211. 

Gri^al  de  Campos  473. 
Gralla.  Sierra  de  275. 
Oranada  831. 
•  Alameda  348. 
—  de  Barro  343. 
Albaicin  344.  333. 
Albaida  343. 
Alberc<5n  de  las  Damas 

-  wOO. 


INDiX 

OSAKADA : 

.  Albercdn  del  Kegro  368. 
Alcaieerfa  342. 
Alcitar   de  GenU  348. 
Aluambra  849. 
Abencerragee,     Hall 

of  the  360. 
Adarves,  Jardin   de 

los  365. 
Alameda  852. 
Alcazdba  364. 
Alhambra  AlU  349. 
363 

—  Archives  363. 

—  Palace  366. 

—  Park  362. 

—  Vase  862. 
Ambassadors,  Hall  of 

the  868. 

Aposentos  de  Car- 
los V.  368. 

Baths  863.  365. 

Campo  de  los  Mar- 
tires  366. 

Capilla  362. 

Carmen  de  Arratfa 
886. 

Casa  Real  356. 

Cistern  354. 

Contreras*  House  353. 

Cuarto  Dorado  362. 

—  de  Machuca  355. 
363. 

Cuesta  de  las  Cruces 
352. 

—  Empedrada  352. 
Hotels  332.  352. 
Lindaraja  362. 
Lions,  Court  of  the 

369. 
Mexuar  862. 
Mesquita  Real  865. 
Mirador    de  Baraxa 

862. 
Moorish  Chapel  863. 

366. 
Mosque  865. 
Myrtles,  Court  of  the 

857. 
Palace,  Charles  V.'s 

36i 
— ,  Moorish  856. 
Patio  de  la  Albehira 

368. 

—  de  la  Alberca  357. 

—  de  los  Acrayanes 
367. 

—  de  Daraxa  363. 

—  de  los  Leones  359. 

—  del  Mexuar  362. 
-—  de  la  Mecquita 

362. 

—  de  la  Bcua  864. 


Granada : 
ALhambka : 
Peinador  de  la  Reiaa 

364 
Pilar  de  Carlos  v.  363. 
Plata  de  Jos  A^jibes 
354. 

—  de  la  Artilleria 
364. 

—  del  Pablar  364. 
Puer  ta  de  la  Aleazaba 

354. 

—  de  las  Armas  36i. 

—  del  Carril  853. 
— -  de   laa    Granadu 

352. 

—  de  Hierro  866. 

—  Judiciaria  363. 

—  de  los  Siete  Sue- 
los  866. 

—  del  Sol  352. 

—  del  Vino  353. 
R^uda  360. 
Salade  losAjimecet 

362. 

—  de  la  3arca  358. 
--  de  las  Dos  Herma 

nas  361. 

—  de  los  Embajsdo- 
res  368. 

—  de  las  Fruta^  363. 

—  dela  Justicia360. 

—  de  loa  Mocirabes 
359. 

—  de  las  Kinfas  S63. 

—  de  los  Reyes  360. 

—  de  los  Secretos 
864. 

—  del  Tribunal  360. 
San  Francisco,  Con- 

vento  de  3^. 
Santa  Maria,  Ghurcb 
.  of  365. 
Sepulchral     Chapel, 

Royal  360, 
Sisters,  Room  of  tbe 

Two  361. 
Torre  del  Agua  366. 

—  del  Candil  366. 

—  de  la  Cautlva  366. 

—  de  Comares  358. 

—  de  las  Damas  365. 

—  delHomenigeS54. 

—  de  las  Infantas 
366. 

—  de  Peinador  364. 

—  de  los  Picos  366. 

—  Quebrada  854. 

—  de  la  Vela  364. 
Torres  Berm^as  352. 
Viaducto  363. 
Zaguan  362. 
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Obamada  : 
Alh6ndiga  342. 
Aljibe  de  Lluvia  368 
Anteqnerela  334. 
Assabica,  Monte  ifeValle 

de  la  349. 
Audiencia  342. 
Banuelo  342. 
Barranco   de  Fuente 

Pena  343. 
Bibanexde  349. 
Bibarrambla  337. 
Bibataubin,  Castillo  de 

347.  348. 
Bomba  Mill  349. 
Botanical  Garden  347. 
Bull  Ring  332.  345. 
Calderon,  Villa  366. 
Calle  de  Gom^res  351. 

—  de  Mendez  Nunez 
342. 

Camino  de  los  Neyeros 
349. 

—  del  Sacpo  Monte  343. 
Campillo  347. 
Campo  de  los  M^rtires 

349.  366. 

—  del  Triunfo  345. 
Capilla  Real  340. 
Capitanii  General  347. 
Carrera  de  Darro  342. 

—  de  Genii  336.  347. 
Cartuja  345. 

Ca«a  de  Ayuntamiento 
336. 

—  de  Castril  343. 

—  de  las  Gallina?  36S. 

—  del  Cabildo  Antigua 
341. 

—  del  Carbdn  342. 

—  del  Chapiz  343. 

—  del  Gallo  344. 

—  de  los  Tiros  347. 
Cathedral  337. 

Cave    Dwellings  343. 

849. 
Cementerio  368. 
Cerca  del  Obispo  344 
Cerro  del  Sol  349.  367. 
Cbancilleria  342. 
Cburra  334. 
City  Wall,  Moor.   344. 
Colegio  de  la  Compania 

de  Jesus  346. 

—  de  las  Escuelas  Pias 
348. 

Convento  deCarmelitas 
Decalzadas  347. 

—  de  San  Alfonso  Ma- 
ria de  Liguori  343. 

Basilio  348. 

Francisco  365. 

Jeronimo  3i6. 


Granada: 
Convento  de  Santa  Cruz 
347. 

Isabel  la  Real  344. 

Cruz  Blanca  345. 

—  de  Mondejar  352. 
Cuarto  Real  de  Santo 

Domingo  347. 
Cuesta  del  Cbapiz  343. 

—  del  Key  Chico  343. 
349. 

Dar  al-Wid  363. 
Engl.    Church   Service 


Excursions  363. 
Fuente  del  Avellano 
343. 

—  de  la  Bomba  348. 
Generalife  367. 
Gifanos,  or 
Gypsies  343. 
Hospital   Real  de  De- 

mentes  345. 

—  de  San  Juan  de  Dios 
346. 

—  de  San  Ldzaro  345 
Jesuit  Noviciate  346. 
Lonja  341. 
Mariana  Pineda,  M  ^n, 

of  345.  347. 
Martires,  Los,  Villa  366 
MauTOr  334. 
Mercado  337. 
Miradores  337. 
Monte  Claro  344. 
Museo  Provincial  336 
Nuestra  Senora  de  las 

Angustias  348. 
Palacio  de  los  Alixares 

368. 

—  Arzobispal  337. 

—  de  Generalife  367. 
Paseo  della  Bomba  348. 

—  del  Sal<5n  348. 

—  del  Violdn  348. 
Plaza  de  Bibarrambla 

337. 

—  de  Mariana  347. 

—  Nueva  342. 

—  de  Prim  336. 

—  de  S.  Domingo  347. 

—  de  Toros  332.  345. 
Plazuela  de  las  Pasie- 

gas  337.  340. 
Puente  del  Cadf  342. 

—  de  Genii  343. 

Verde  349. 

Puerta  Bibataubin  347. 

—  de  Elvira  345. 

—  de  Hierro  343.  366. 

—  de  los  Molinos  349. 

—  Mondita  345. 

—  de  las  Orejas  337. 


Gbanada : 
Puerta  Real  336.  347. 

—  del  Sol  362. 
Reducto  de  los  France- 
ses 349. 

Roman  Street  343. 
Rondilla  348. 
Sacro  Monte  343. 
Sagrario  340. 
San    Ant6n    el   Viejo, 
Ermita  349. 

—  Cecilio  344. 

—  Cristdbal  345. 

—  Juan  de  los  Reyes 
343. 

--  Miguel  el  Alio  344. 

—  Nicolas  3U. 

—  Pedro  y  San  Pablo 
343. 

—  Salvador  3)4. 

—  Sebastiin,  Ermita 
343. 

Santa  Ana  342. 

—  Elena,  Ermita  363. 

—  Maria  Magdalena 
34T. 

—  Maria  de  la  O  340. 
Santas  Cuevas  344. 
Santo  Domingo  347. 
Silla  del  lioro  368. 
Theatres  332.  347. 
Torres  Bermejas  352. 
Ultimo   Suspiro   del 

Moro  336.  349. 

University  346. 

Zacatin  342. 
Granada,  La  229. 
— ,  Vega  of  331. 
Granadilla  449. 
Grandtula  de  Calatrava 

301. 
Grande,  Sierra  307. 
— ,  the  306. 
Granen  180. 
Granena  214. 
Granenina  214. 
Granja,    La  (chat,    near 

Madrid)  120. 

—  (Leon)  480. 

—  (Portugal)  565. 

—  de  Rocamora  283. 
Granjuela  304. 
Granoll^rs  delValles  191. 
Grivalos  175. 
Grazalema  431. 

— ,  Sierra  de  370. 
Gredos,  Sierra  de  45.  4i3. 

445. 
GrijoU  473. 
Grilos  519. 
Grinon  445. 
Gristin  158. 
Gros,  Cape  230. 


Oiiid^ai  M. 

Irlh,  Jlunls*  de  346. 

~,  the  BUT.  S19. 

He=d.I.B. 

itdh  9. 

OuidiliitrB  lAB. 

IcuriuD  U. 

Uercul»,  PUUrt  ol  876. 

lilB  HByor  2B0. 

QumdlilDwiIL   Slairt  di 

SIS.  SSO. 

-  V.fdB  378. 

3W.           ^ 

Oi.>d.lc»^  U9. 

BBFeiniuela  449.413. 

li^esB  ik 

U«.d»1  C.n.1  B04. 

UBrmoH,  Col  ds  U  379. 

I1UT.2B. 

H.™»-1  '13. 

1                        *53.  "*"' 

Henen  41. 

UbMl-ii^,  llie  SOJ. 

'                     UuBdklcts,  the  869.  1S1. 

Herreruel*  161. 

-,  B.Eo<  da  303. 

Uu.d>leviD,  the  370. 

Hign^,  Ope  9. 

Qnmd>Ihurce,theSXI.3>8. 

Hignei^BlB  eSl 

-  Viejo  288. 

UnsiikliiKdiin,  the  322. 

Hij.«  298. 

jBbBlqulBto  802. 

**8lH."8a2,''«A. 

mDOjoM  del  Daqne  301. 

)>»  f79. 

HUpilia  8»1. 

IieSh  368. 

—,  Utrlimu  del  ITT.  4K>. 

HoDiDria,  ihe  01. 

i:^%'.^ 

Oiudilup*  U8 

Sondadi   Lk  IT. 

-,  Pro..  803. 

Z;  8ierr.de  418  418  Ml! 

HumlchueldJ!  301. 

-,  sum  de  80B. 

Hort.  192. 

J>i<qnlF<I.  Ibe  9. 

IM-,  ite  156.  171.  3Ji 

HoiDittiei  m. 

-  rfe  LlobHjBl  S28. 

Jimor  VoUey  540,  641. 

-,  Puarlo  de  03. 

— ,  Biem  de  U.  ri2  UB 

-"ihe  271. 

H°Jb,  L»  179." 

Uriio^o  147. 

G^adiJUla,   U»  801.  3Jl 
143.  itd. 

Uojo,  the  8JU, 

loB  it  Aiero  11. 

Jirama,  tbe  101.  1^.  162. 

-,  VOE»  del  157, 

Uueleu,  Lu  31. 

J&m'i    Stem  d«  goa 

Gn.dUlo.  theSOg. 

Gu^ii  m 

Huelva  tSS. 

Huaru1-0v<n  286. 

l&llv.  'iS9.  314. 

-  el  Visjo  299. 
Ouilbe  ISI. 

Huertu  212. 

J;;^""^ 

-,  CabD  ds  lu  980. 

Ou.n.eierrjdeiei  178 

HhBr..,  th.  172. 

jBr«»  271. 

HuEsca  179. 

Jerez  de  la  FroDUrslSB. 

Gnords  573.  664.  611. 

GuarJiJS  L*  ITS. 

a"tl,  330. 819.  see. 

Jirtci  251. 

S.-St'k'-'"'"- 

iBrdDimoi.  Carls  da  lot 

HD€TBr  m 

426. 

Qdiitu,  Eiem  de  831. 

HuuiaiiBa  161.  116. 

Tljon>  275. 

GS^i^ioj. 

UoBiUoa  la 

Jiloca,  the  168. 

liment  da  U  FronUra 

OhSIr"s8. 

Ibhiwbal  3L 

372. 

Gn^ai  45. 

ibiari. 

limeta  372. 

OueniiM  SO. 

Idtulbal,  Pueila  de  11. 

JO709B,  L>  171. 

OaeTin.  Casw  de  397. 

Igrejt  Ndts  6:e. 

Idcar,  tba  211.  26^   27t. 

-,  CUB  or  16, 

ifn^eda  229.  214. 

Juliubrl«a  177. 

Gdevor.,  the  46T. 

Igueldo,  HoDie  la. 

JuDUl  636. 

OuiMiels  183. 

llerde  215. 

Iliberi.  331. 

Jnnq°tira  684.  610. 

GQilUrey  193 

IHsu  301. 

Inrdea,  the  419. 

QnlmarSei  584. 

n«cJtkb^ 

Juslleia  363.' 

iiotrm 

JuyiiaS. 

iDtotiMg,  Lu  see. 

Lacara,  Slem  S79 

iBflemo,  V.lle  d.  368. 

Lanjaron  389, 

5X"i,^.  d.,  ax.. 

Infieslo  44.  489. 
WoiQ  ■JO. 
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Litpicbe,  Puerto  301. 
Larraga  1T7. 
Lastanosa  ISO. 
Lavradio  646. 
Lavrao,  Serra  da  564. 566. 
Lebrija  42H. 
Le^a,  the  583. 

—  da  Palmeira  688. 
Legamarejo  126. 
Legan^s  445. 
Legazpia  14. 
Xiegorreta  14. 
Leiria  552. 
Lemona  20. 
Ziemos  481.  491. 
Leon  474. 

— ,  Kingdom  of  6. 

—  I9la  de  386.  433. 
lirida  215.  leO.  238. 
Lerfn  177. 
Lezama  25. 
Lezenho  510. 
Lezirfas,  the  513. 
Le«o-B,enterfa  10, 
Libar,  Sierra  de  372.  370. 
Librilla  297. 
Limpsias  44. 

Linares  802.  485. 
Linea  de  la  Concepcion, 

La  380. 
Lippe,  Forte  de  509. 
Lisbda  518. 
Lisbon  514. 

Academia  Real  das 
Sciencias  527. 

Ajad.a,  Palace  of  685. 

Alameda  de  SSo  Pedro 
de  Alcantara  524. 

Alcantara  534. 

— ,  the  514.  633. 

Alfandega  5*0. 

-^  Grande  531. 

Aljube  528. 

Almafala  529. 

St.  Anthony  of  Padua, 
House  of  527. 

Aqueducto    das  Aguas 
Livres  525. 

Archivo  Geral  527. 

Arsenal  530. 

Asylo  de  B.  Maria  Pia 
530. 

Aterro  534. 

Avenida  da  Liberdade 
522. 

Baixa,  Cidade  518.  521. 

Bankers  .517. 

Basilica  do  SS.  Cora$So 
de  Jesus  526. 

Baths  516.. 

Beer  Houses  515. 

Belem,  Palace  of  535. 

— ,  Tower  of  588. 


Lisbon: 
Bemposfa,  Palace  of 

522. 
Bibliotheca  Publica 

523. 
Booksellers  516. 
Botan.  Garden  525. 

(Belem)  535. 

Buenos  Ayres  5  IB.  625. 

Bull  Ring  517.  639. 

Cabs  515. . 

Caes  de  Columnas  521. 

Caf^s  515. 

Camara  Municipal  63  (. 

Campo  dos  Martyres  da 

Patria  622. 
Carmo  522. 
Casa  dos  Bicos  531. 

—  dos  Diamantes  531. 

—  das  Janellas  Verdes 
532. 

—  da  Moeda  531. 

—  Pia  536. 

Castello  de  Sao  Jorge 

528. 
Cathedral  527. 
Cemeteries  526.  530. 
Gemiterio  AllemSo  526. 

—  dos  Inglezes  526. 

—  Occidental  526. 

—  Oriental  630. 
Circuses  517. 

Coach  Houses,  Royal 

535. 
Colegio  Brasileiro  631. 
Consulates  517. 
Cortes,  Palace  of  the 

527. 
Cruz  de  Pedra  530. 

—  dos  Quatro  Camin- 
hos  530. 

Custom  Honse  520. 
Deposito  do  Alviella 
530. 

—  das  Carruagens  Rea- 
les  535. 

Druggists  516. 
Elevadores  515. 
Embassies  517. 
English  Cemetery  526. 

—  Church  517. 

—  College  527. 

—  Factory,  Hospital  of 
the  626. 

Escola  Medica  522. 
Estrada  da  Cir'cun^al- 
la^So  519. 

—  Militar  519. 
Estrella  Church  626. 
Exchange  (Bolsa)  520. 
Fortifications  519. 
Forts  519. 
Foundling  Hospital  524. 


Lisbon  : 
Fragoso.  Monte  520. 
Goods  Agents  617. 
Govemo  Civil  523. 
Gra9a^  Convent  of  529. 
Gun  Foundry  530. 
Harbour  519.  534. 
Hospital  dos  Alienados 
522. 

—  of  the  English  Fac- 
tory 526. 

r-  de  Rilhafolles  522. 

—  de  Sao  Jos^  522. 
Hotels  614. 

Igreja  do  Carmo  622. 

Irish  Dominicans, 
Conv.  A  Coll.  of  the 
531. 

Jeronymos   de  Bel^m, 
Convent  0  dos  &%. 

Junqueira  534.  540. 

Junta  do  Cr^dito  Pub- 
lico 620. 

Largo    da   Bibliotheca 
523. 

—  do  Carmo  522. 

—  do  Corpo  Santo  531. 

—  das    Duas    Egrejas 
622. 

—  do  Limoeiro  528. 

—  do  Municipio  531. 

—  das  Necessidades 
533. 

—  do  Pelourinho  531. 

—  doPrincipeReal525. 

—  do  Rato  625. 

—  de  Sao  Bento  527. 

—  de  Santos  532. 
Lasareto  540. 
Limoeiro  528. 
Lisboa  Occidental  518. 

—  Oriental  618.  527. 
Loreto,  Church  of  522. 
Madre  de  Deus,   con- 
vent 530. 

Ma:e  d'Agua  525. 
Marine  Arsenal  531. 

—  Hospital  529. 
Market  521. 
Memoria  Church  535. 
Mercado  521. 

—  de  24  de  Julho  534. 
Ministries  520.  521. 
Mint  531. 
Monumento  dos 

Restanradores  dePor- 
tugal  522. 
Museu  Colonial  524. 

—  Industrial    e   Com- 
mercial 538. 

—  Nacional  das  Bellas 
Artes  588. 

—  Naval  681.  . 
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Lisbon  : 
Miueam,  Anaiom.  532. 
— ,  Archeolog.  522. 
— ,  Artillery  MO. 
— ,  Ethnograph.  537. 
—,  Qeolog.  527. 
— ,  Industrial  588. 
— ,  Katural    History 

— ,  Naval  531. 
— ,  Prehistoric  527. 
Kaval  Academy  531* 
Necessidades  Palace 

533. 
Nossa  Senhora  da  Con- 

cei(io  Velha  531. 

das  Chagas  521. 

da  Encarnajao 

522. 

da  Ora^  529. 

do  Monte  529. 

das  Necessidades 

533. 
da  Penba  da 

Franca  580. 

—  —  do  Vencimento 
522. 

Novo  Retiro  585. 
Observatorio  Astrono- 
mico  525. 

—  Heteorologieo  525. 
Olisipo  519. 

Pa$o  da  Alcacova  52S. 

—  de  Belem  535. 

—  das  Necessidades 
533. 

—  de  Sao  Bartbolomeu 
528. 

Palacio  das  Cortes  527. 

—  da  Moeda  228. 

—  Real  533. 
Parliament,  House  of 

527. 
Pantheon  529. 
Passeio  da  Estrella  526. 
Pelourinho  531. 
Penitenciaria  Central 

522. 
Photographs  516. 
Physicians  516. 
Picadeiro  636. 
.   Picture  Gallery  532. 
Polytechnic  Institute 

525. 
Post  Office  515. 
Pra(a  daa  Amoreiras 

525. 

—  d' Armas  633. 

— ^^de  Luiz  de  CamSes 
523. 

—  do  Gommercio  520 
~535  ^°™  Fernando 


LiSBOH : 
PracadeDomPedroIV. 
621. 

—  dos  Touros  517. 
Praia  de  Junqtieira535. 
Prisons  532.  528. 
Quarries  534. 
QuinU  de  Baixa  536. 

—  de  Nova  Cintra539. 
Railway  Stations  514 

521.  630.  632.  534. 
Restaurants  515. 
Rocfo,  O  521. 
Rua  de  Alfindega  681. 

—  Augusta  621. 
,  Arco  da  521. 

—  do  Carmo  522. 

—  da  Escola  Polytech- 
nica  626. 

—  Garrett  622. 

—  Nova  da  Estrella 
526. 

do  Almada  522. 

—  d'Ouro  521. 

—  da  Prata  621. 

—  de  Sao  Ro()ue  624. 

—  Sareiva  de  Carval- 
ho  526. 

—  do  Sol  do  Rato  526. 

—  24  de  Julho  534. 
Santa  Casa  de  Miseri- 

cordia  524. 

—  Cruz  do  Castello  528. 

—  Bngracia  629. 

—  Isabel  626. 

—  Maria  da  Belem  537. 
Santo  Amaro,  Ermida 

634. 

—  Antao  522. 

—  Antonio  da  S^  527. 
Sao  Bento,  convent627. 

—  Jos^  536. 

—  Mamede  525. 

—  Juliao  631. 

—  Roque  524. 

—  Thiago  528. 

—  Vicente  de  Fora529. 

,  Mosteiro  de  529. 

86  Patriarchal  527. 

Shops  516. 

Sociedade  de  Geogra- 

phia  524. 
Statue  of  CamSes  623. 

—  of  Joseph  I.  621. 

—  of  Magalhaes  627. 

—  of  Peter  IV.  521. 

—  of  S£daBandeira534. 

—  of  Terceira  634. 
Steamers  616. 
Street  Scenes  617. 
Tagus,  the  618. 
Terreiro  do  Paco   520. 
Theatres  617.  621.  523 


LiSBOV : 

Tobacco  515. 

Torre   de  Sao  Vicente 
63S. 

—  do  Tombo  527. 

Town  Hall  531. 

Tramways  516. 

Trlbunal  Supremo  5%. 

Water  Conduits  525. 
630. 

Weapon  Factory  530. 
Lisbon,  Bav  of  513.  518. 
Livra$So  586. 
Llans^  187. 

Llena,  Sierra  de  la  132. 
Llerena  469. 
— ,  Puerto  de  459. 
Llevaneras  193. 
Llinis  191. 
Llobregat,  the    183.  i% 

220. 

—  Menor,  the  187. 
Llodio  54. 
Lodosa  177. 
Loaches  152. 
Logrono  177. 
Logrosan  418. 
Loja  330. 

Lomas  de  los  Ninos  279. 
Lombo  doTejo,  Moucbao 

de  613. 
Lopfn  181. 
Lora  del  Rio.  304. 
Lorca  297. 
Lorcha  272. 
Lorqui  286. 
Losa-Navas    de    Riofrio. 

La  52. 
LourenfO  do  Bugio,  Fort 

541. 
Loures  539. 
Louza,  Serra  de  564. 
Lozoya,  the  93.  122. 
Lucena  (Cast^on)  217. 

—  (Andal.)  307. 
— ,  Sierra  de  308. 
Luceni  174. 
Luchana  24. 
Lugar  Nuevo  447. 
Lugo  481. 

— ,  Province  461. 

—  de  Llanera  489. 
Lugones  489. 
Lul^  649. 
Lumbreras  298. 
Lumiar  539. 
Luna  174. 
Luque-Baena  307. 
Lusitania  604.  442. 
Luyando  24. 
Luzo  672. 

Machanudo  430. 
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Machichaco,  Gabo  90. 
Madera,  Sierra  de  la  283 
Madero,  Sierra  del  176. 
Madrid  53. 
Acad^mia  de  Bellas  Ar- 
ies, Real  66. 

—  EspaSola,  Real  69. 

—  de  la  Historia  107. 
Ambulance  Stations  56 
Archivo  de  la  Corona 

97. 

—  Historico  Nacional 
90. 

Argiielles  101. 

Armerfa  97. 

Arroyos  65. 

Art  Exbibitions  92. 

Asilo   de   San  Bernar- 
dino 101. 

Autos  de  F^  102. 

Ball  Games,  Basque  58. 

Banco  de  Espana  67. 

Banks  57. 

Basilica  de  Nuestra 
Senora  de  Atocba 
107. 

Batbs  5&. 

Beer  Houses  54. 

Biblioteca  Xacional  90. 

Bolsa  4.eComercio  68. 

Booksellers  67. 

Botanic  G-arden  83. 

Bridges  65. 

British  Embassy  94. 

Buen  Betiro  Park  84. 

—  Suceso,   Iglesia  de 
60. 

Bull  Ring  58. 
Caballerizas  y  Cochera 

Beales  99. 
Cabs  56.  53. 
Cafes  54. 

Caja  de  Aborros  94. 
Calatravas,  Iglesia  de 

las  66. 
Calderon,  House  of  tbe 

Deatb  of  103. 
Calle  de  Alcald  66.  85. 

—  de  Alfonso  XII  86. 

—  de  la  Almudena  103. 

—  del  Arendl  94. 

—  de  Atocba  106. 

—  de  Baildn  i5.  104. 

—  deEmbajaddresl05. 

—  Mayor  102. 

—  de  Oldzaga  86. 

—  del  Prado  106. 

—  de  Reina  Cristina 
108. 

—  de  Serrano  86. 

—  de  Toledo  106.  106. 
Campillo   de  las  Vis- 

tUlas  104. 


Madbid  t 
Campo  del  More  97. 
Capilla  de  8.  Isidro  84. 

—  del  Obispo  104. 
Capitania  Gkneral  106. 
Carcel  Modelo  101. 

—  de  Mujeres  94. 
Carnival  58. 
Carrera  de  San  Jerd- 

nimo  66. 
Carriages  56. 
Casa  de  Ayuntamiento 

103. 

—  de  Campo  102. 

—  de  la  Cbina  85. 101 

—  Consistorial  103. 

—  de  Fieras  84. 

—  de  la  Moneda  86. 

—  Panaderfa  103. 
Catedral  de  Nuestra 

Senora  de  la  Almu- 
dena 99. 
Cementerio  de  la  Sacra- 
mental de  San  Luis 
93 

—  de  San  Isidro  105. 

—  de  San  Lorenzo  105 

—  del  Sur  105. 

—  Ingles  105. 
Cervantes'  House  107. 
Charitable  Institutions 

57. 
Chemists  56. 
Church  Festivals  58. 
Circuses  58.  67. 
,  Climate  62. 
Clubs  67. 
Colegio  de  Besempara- 

dos  106. 

—  de  la  Paz  106. 

—  de  Sordo-Mutos  y  de 
Ciegos  93. 

Collections,  etc.  60. 
Concerts  58. 
Confectioners  54. 
Consulates  56. 
Convento  de  las  Salesas 

94. 
->  de  San  Pascndl  86 
Cortes,  Palace  of  the 

69. 
Cuartel  de  la  Montafia 

101. 

—  de  San  Gil  101. 
Beaf-Mutes  A  Blind 

Asylum  93. 
Dentists  66. 
Depdsitos  del  Canal  de 

Lozoya  93. 
Despachos  Centrales 

63. 
Direccidn  General  de 

la  Deuda  Publica  106. 


Bf  ADKID : 

Dos  de   Mayo,   Monu- 

mento  del  67. 
Ecclesiast.Festivals  58. 
Embassies  56. 
English  Church  57. 
Environs  108. 
Equitable  Insurance 

Co.  67. 
Escuela  de  Agricultura 

101. 

—  de  Artes   y   Oficios 
107. 

—  de  Veterinaria  106. 
Escuelas  de  Aguirre  86. 
Estacidn  del  Mediodia 

63.  107. 
Exchange  68. 
Excursions  106. 
Fabrica  de  Tabacos  106. 

—  de  Tapfces  103. 
Foundling  Hospital 

105. 
Fuente  de  Apolo  67. 

—  de  Cib^les  67. 

—  de  Neptuno  68. 
Fuentes  Gem^las  69. 
Furnished  Rooms  54. 
Qlorieta  de  Bilbao  93. 

—  de  Quevedo  93. 

—  de  San  Bernardo  93. 
Goods  Agents  57. 
Hipddromo  92. 
History  63. 
Horehaterfas  54. 
Horse  Races  58. 
Hospital  de   la  Latina 

105. 

—  de  Nuestra  Senora 
del  Carmen  107. 

—  de  la  Princcsa  94. 

—  de  San  Juan  de  Dios 
107. 

Hospitals  56. 

Hotels  53. 

Jardin  botanico  83. 

—  del  Buen  Retiro  57. 
67. 

—  del  Palacio  97. 
Inquisition,  Prison  of 

the  94. 
Library,  Histor.  Acad. 

107. 
— ,  National  90. 
— ,  Royal  97. 
Lope  de  Vega,  House  of 

107. 
,  House  of  the 

Birth  of  106. 
Manzanares,  the  62.  65. 

101.  etc. 
Marine  Ministry  100. 

—  Museum  100. 
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Madrid: 
Market  105. 
Marriage  Market  59. 
Masked  Balls  58. 
Medical  Facolty  107. 
Ministerio  de  Fomento 
106. 

—  de  la  Gubemacidn 
65. 

—  de  Gracia  y  J^usticia 
94. 

—  de  la  Guerra  67. 

—  de  Ultramilr  103. 
Mint  86. 
Moncloa  101. 
Money  Changers  57. 
Montana  Busa  84. 
Monte  de  Pieddd  94. 
Montserrat,  (Convent  of 

94. 
Museo  Antropoldgico 

107. 
•—  Arqueologico  86. 

—  deArte  Moderno90 

—  de  Artilleria  68. 

—  de  Cienciaa  Natu- 
ral es  92. 

—  de  Ingenieros  85. 

—  Naval  100. 

—  del  Prado  70. 

—  Proto-hislorico  Ibe- 
rico  86. 

—  de   Reproducciones 
Artisticas  69. 

—  y  Biblioteca  de  Ul- 
tramar 84. 

Music  57. 

National  Museum  86. 

Natural  History  Mu- 
seum 92. 

Newspapers  67. 

Noviciado,  El  94. 

Observatorio  Astro- 
n6mico  107. 

Omnibuses  53. 

Palacio  de  la  Biblioteca 
Museos  Nacionales 
J6. 

—  del  Congreso  69. 

—  de  los  Consejos  103. 

—  del  Cristdl  84. 

—  del  Duque  de  Osuna 
108. 

—  de  la  Industria  y  de 
lasArtes  92. 

—  de  Murga  86. 

—  Pastrana  104. 

—  UeHl  95. 

Pantedn  Nacional  104. 
Parque  de  Madrid  84. 
Pas^o  de  Atocha  107. 

—  de  la  Castellana  92. 

—  de  las  Delicias  107. 


^ 


Madrid  : 

Pas^o  de  Feman  Nufiez 

81. 

—  de  la  Flortda  101. 

—  de  los  Ocho  Hilos 
105. 

—  del  Prado  69-  107. 

—  de  BecoHtos  86. 

—  de  San  Vicente  101. 

—  de  la  Vii^en  del 
Puerto  102. 

Pensions  54. 
Photographs  57. 
Physieians  56. 
Plaxa  de  Armas  97. 

—  de  la  Gebida  105. 

—  de  Coldn  92. 

—  de  la  Constitucidn 
102. 

—  de  las  Cortes  63. 

—  del  Dos  de  Mayo  94. 

—  de  la  Independencia 
85. 

—  de  Isabel  II  95. 

—  de  Madrid  67. 

—  Mayor  102. 

—  de  los  Ministerios 
100.. 

—  de  Moros  104. 

—  de  Murillo  83. 

—  del  Obelisco  92. 

—  de  Oriente  90- 

—  del  Progreso  108. 

—  del  Key  67. 

—  dQ  San  Marci^l  101. 

—  de  Santa  Ana  106. 

—  de  Toros  68.  61.  88 

—  de  la  Villa  103. 
Plazuela  del  Principe 

Alfonso  108. 
Police  Office,  Head  56 
Popular  Celebrations 

Post  Office  56. 

P6zas  101. 

Pozos  de  Hielo  102. 

Prado  67. 

— ,  Museo  del  70. 

Drawings  82. 

Paintings  70. 

Sculptures  82.. 
— y  Paseo  del  69. 
— ,  Saldn  del  67. 
Prisons  94.  101. 
Processions  58. 
Puente  4el  Rey  65. 102, 

—  de  Segovia  65.  102, 

—  de  Toledo  65.  105. 

—  Verde  65.  102. 
Paerta  de  AlcaU  85. 

—  Cerrada  106. 

—  de  Hierro  108. 

—  del  Sol  65. 


Madrid  : 
Puerta  de  Toledo  105. 
Qnemad^ro  93. 
Railway  Offices  53. 
--  Stotions  53. 
Rastro  105. 
Restaurants  64. 
Romerfa  de  San  Isidro 

59. 
Ronda  de  Atocha  107. 

—  de  Vallegas  108. 
Royal  Palace  95. 
San  Andres  104. 
de  los  Flamen- 
cos 92. 

—  Antonio  de  la  Flo- 
rida, Ermita  102. 

—  Francisco  el  Grande 
104. 

--  Gin^s  94. 

—  Isidro  el  Real  lOR. 
, del  Gampo,  Er- 
mita 105. 

—  Jerdnimo  el  Real  69. 

—  Josd  67. 

—  Lorenzo  59.. 
Santo  Tom^s  106. 
Savings  Bank,   Munic. 

94. 
Senado  100. 
Shops.  57. 
Situation  62.  65. 
Stables,  Royal  99. 
Statue  of  Baziin  103. 

—  of  Benavente  84. 

—  of  Calderon  106. 

—  of  Cassola  101. 

—  of  Cavanilles  84. 

—  of  Cervantes  68. 

—  of  Clemente  8i. 

—  ofColumbu8  92. 103. 

—  of  Daoiz  &  Velarde 
69. 

—  of  Concha  92. 

—  of  Elcano  1C6. 

—  of  Espartero  85. 

—  of  Isabella  the  Cath. 
92. 

—  of  Lagasca  84. 

—  of  Maria  Christina 
69. 

—  of  Mendizibal  106. 
-.  of  Murillo  83. 

—  of  Philipp  III.  102. 

—  of  PWlipp  IV.  95, 

—  of  Piqu€r  94. 

—  of  Pontegos  94. 

—  of  Quer  84. 

—  of  the  Reyes  84.  95. 

—  of  Ruiz  67. 
Street  Life  60. 
Tapestry   Manufaotory 

108. 
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Tapiceria  97. 
Telegraph  Office  56. 
Telephones  56. 
Theatres  67.  67.  86.  95. 

106. 
Tobacco  64. 

—  Factory  106. 
Torrecilla,  La  102. 
Torre  de  losLujanesi03. 
Town  Hall  103. 
Tramways  65. 
Tranvfas  65- 
University  94. 
Venta  de  £:spfritu 

Santo  86.    v 
Verbenas  69. 
Veterinary  College  105. 
Virgen  de  la  Alma- 

dena,  Church  of  99. 

—  del  Puerto,  Ermita 
102. 

Water  Reservoirs  93. 

Zoological  Garden  84. 
Madrigal  #5. 
Uadrina,  Xia  9. 
Mafra  649 . 
Magaceitft  431. 
Magacela  454. 
Magaz  18. 

Malabata,  Cape  381. 
Malaga  321. 

Aduana  326. 

Alameda  324. 

Alcaziba  327. 

Arco  de  Cristo  827. 

Avenida  de  Pries  327. 

Barrio  de  Capuchinos 
323. 

la  Malagueta 


—  de 
323.  327. 


323. 


—  de  la  Victoria 
Baths  322. 
Buen  Re  tiro  828. 
Bull  Ring  322.  327. 
Caleta  323.  828. 
Calle  del  Marquds  de 

Larios  325. 

—  Nueva  325. 

—  de  San  Agustin  326. 
Camino  Nuevo  327. 328. 
Casa  de  Ayuntamiento 

326. 
Cathedral  325. 
Cementerio  Ingles  327. 
Cerro  Colorado  328. 327. 
Climate  324. 
Concepci6n,  La  828. 
Consula  328. 
Coracha  827. 
Cortina  del  If  uelle  326. 
Cristo  de  la  Victoria, 

El  327. 


Malaga: 
English  Church  322. 

328 
Faro,  the  825. 
Fuente  de  Keptuno  324. 
Gibralfaro  327.  322. 
Uacienda  de  San  Jos^ 

8*28. 
Harbour  325. 
Hospital  Noble  327. 

—  de  Santo  Tomis  326. 
Hoya  323.  321. 
Huelin  323. 
Lighthouse  825. 
Limonar  323.  328. 
Manufactories  323. 
Mercado  326. 
Palacio  Obispal  325. 
Paseo  de  la  Alameda 

324. 

—  de  la  Farola  325. 
Perchel  333. 
Plaza  dela  Constituci6n 

325 

—  de  Riego  327. 

—  de  Toros  322.  327. 
Post  Office  322.  326. 
Puente  de  Tetnan  324. 
Paerta  del  Mar  325. 
Sagrarlo  326. 
Santiago  el  Mayor  326. 
Sea  Baths  322. 
Steamers  322. 
Teatinos  828. 
Theatres  322,  325. 
Torre  de  Vela  327. 
Torrijos^  Monument 

827. 
Trinidad  323. 
Vega  323. 
Wine  Growing  323- 

—  Merchants  322. 
Malaga,  Hoya  de  321.  323- 
Malagdn  453. 
— ,  Sierra  de  46.  49. 
Malandar,  Punta  del  420. 
Malato  Tree,  the  24. 
Malgrat  192. 
Maliciosa,   Monte   de  lu 

123. 
Malpartida    de    C^ceres 

450. 
—  de  Plasencia  448. 
Malvedo  484. 
Malveira  560: 
M&lzaga  20. 
Mancha,  La  276.  300. 
Mangualde  573. 
Manises  266. 
Manlleu  191. 
Manresa  212. 
Manuel  238. 
Manzanal  Mts.  480. 


Manzan^res  301. 

— ,  the    50.   62.  65.  101. 

445. 
Manzaneque  453. 
Manzanil,  the  ^0. 
Manzanos  17. 
Mar  Menor  2d0. 
MarSo,  Serra  de  586. 
Marbella  821. 
Marchaz,  Sierra  de  448. 
Marchena  887.  819. 
MarcUla  175. 
Marco  586. 

Mariaga,  Montana  de  270. 
Maria  Cristina,  Canal  de 

278. 
Marinha  Grande  552. 
Maridla,  Sierra  de  274. 
Marmelos  SSo   Sebastiao 

540. 
Marmolejo  303. 
Marro,  Castillo  224. 
Marron  44. 
Marroqui,  Punta  381. 
Marsa-Falset  182. 
Martigan^a  552. 
Martin  del  Rio  40.  72. 
Martinete  368. 
Martorell  229. 
Martos  306. 
Marvao  451;  510. 
Masalav^s  26S. 
Masanasa  266. 
Masnou  193. 
Mata,  Salina  de  la  283. 
Matade  Alcantara,  La4.'M). 

—  del  Fang  268. 
Mataporqudra  41.  484. 
Matapozuelos  19. 
Matard  193. 
Matas,  Las  50. 
— ,  Mont  anas  191. 

—  Verdes  278. 
Matillas  154. 
Matto  de  Miranda  512. 
Mattosinhos  583. 
Mauror,  Monte  333.  352. 
Mayor,  Monte  251. 

[Mazanet,  Sierra  de  192. 
Mazarron  245. 
Mealhada  5B4. 
Meco  153. 
Medellin  455. 
Mediaconcha  Valley  42. 
Medina  del  Campo  19.  45. 
61.  464. 

—  de  Rloseco  18. 
Medinaceli  155. 
Medinat  az-Zahra  318. 
Meinedo  686. 
Melgarejo  428. 
Meliana  267. 
Membrijo  451. 
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Mendavia  177. 
Menjfbar  302.  305. 
Hequinenza,  Sierra  de 

181. 
M^rida  456.  452.  460. 
Hertina  425. 
MeteUinom  455. 
Mieres  485. 
Miguelturra  301. 
Mijares,  the  241.  247. 
Mijas  321. 

— ,  Sierrade320.321.322. 
Milagro  176. 
Mina  la  Terrible  304. 
Jfinas,  Las  451. 

—  del  Mundo,  Las  285. 

—  de  Eio  Tinto  424. 
Mlnaya  278. 
Mindello  583. 
Mingorria  45. 
Mingote  290. 
Minho,  Prov.  565.  585. 
— ,  the  482.  491.  584. 
Ministra,  Sierra  1S5. 
Mirador,  El  226. 

—  de  Cristina  126. 
Hiraflores,  Cartuja  de  34. 
Miranda,  La  226. 

—  de  Ebro  17.  25.  178. 
Hirandella  587. 
Miravalles  24. 
Miravel  450. 
Miravete,  Sierra  de  447. 
Hislata  266. 
Mogente  270. 
Mogofores  564. 

Moita  546. 

Mola,  Monte  18?. 

Molar,  Sierra  del  233. 

MulSdo  586. 

Molina  286. 

Molinar  44. 

Molinel  272. 

Molinos,  Sierra  de  277. 

—  Guadarrama,  Los  52. 
Molins  del  Rey  223. 
Molledo  42. 
Mollerusa  215. 

Mollet  191. 

Monasterio  de  Piedra  156. 
Moncabrdr  274. 
Moncada  192.  211. 
Moncayo,  the  174. 
Monchique,  Baths  and 

Serra  de  548. 
Monda  321. 
Mondariz  493.  494. 
Mondayo,  Sierra  de  283. 
Mondego,   the    553.    584. 

566. 

— -,  Campo  de  564. 
^ondragon  16. 
onduber,  or  I 


Monduve,  the  271. 
Tunfalco-MnralUt  214. 
Monforte  279. 

—  de  Lemos  481.  491. 
Mongat  193. 

Moned,  the  2737266.268. 

Monistrol  212.  220.  221. 

—  de  Rajadell  214. 
Mo^je,  the  545. 
Moivjos  230. 
Mondvar  279. 
Monserrate,  Qninta  de 

545. 
Monsoliu  190. 
Montabern^r  274. 
Montabliz  42. 
Montagut,  Montanas  de 

229. 
Montalegre,  Carluja  de 

193. 

Montanas  MaJas  197. 
Montanchez.Sierra  de448. 

452.  454. 
Montanchnelos  301. 
Montblanch  238. 
Montbuy  192. 
Montcau,  Boca  226. 
Mont  d'Estoril  541. 
Monte  Aragdn  445. 

—  das  Flores  547. 
Montefurado  481. 
Montejaque  372. 
Montejunto,  the  551. 
Montemor  Novo  547. 

—  Velho  564. 
Montera,  Coll  de  227. 
Monte  Real  553. 
Montesa  270. 
Montes  Claros  548. 
Montgros,  the  226. 
Montijo  457. 
Montilla  319. 

— ,  Sierra  de  307.  319. 
Montjuich  210. 
Montmel6  191. 
Montoro  303. 
Montsant,  the  182.  184. 
Montseny,  the  190. 
Montserrat,  the  218. 
— ,  Monasterio  del  223. 
Montsia,  the  246. 
Montsiat  224. 
Monzalbarba  173. 
Monz6n  180. 

—  de  Campos  41. 
Mora  452. 

—  la  Nueva  182. 
Moral,  £1301. 
Morata  157. 
Morell  228. 
Murella  246. 

—  La  229. 


Morena,  Sierra  277.  294. 

301.  443. 
Mores  157. 
Moriscos  464. 
Moro,  Roca  del  226. 
Mordn  de  la  Frontera 

887. 
— ,  Sierra  de  387. 
Mosauitos,  Venta  de  los 

Mota,'  Oastillo  de  la  13. 
Motril  349.  328. 
Ifoaro,  isl.  44. 
Muchamiel  282.  275. 
Maela  de  Montreviche 

2U. 
— ,  Sierra  de  la  157. 
Muelas  de  Garcel^n  278. 
Mugica  20. 
Mugideira  540. 
Mula,  Sierra  de  la  286. 
Mulhacen,  Cerro  de  389. 
Munda  321. 
Mund^ca  20. 
— ,  the  20. 
Mundo,  the  244.  285. 
— ,  Calar  del  244. 
Munorisa  212. 
Murcia  286. 
— ,  Huerta  of  284.  236. 
— ,  Prov.  243.  285. 
Muro  272. 
Murviedro  249. 
Mdsa,  Djebel  380. 

Nabao,  the  561. 

NjSjera  178. 

Nanclares  de  la  Oca  16. 

Naranco  488. 

Nava  de  la  Asuncion  51. 

—  def  Rey  19. 
Navacerrada,  Puerto  de 

123. 
Navalmoral  de  la  Mata 

446. 
Navalperal  50. 
Navalquejigo  50. 
Navarre  15.  159.  160. 
Navarrete  178. 
Navas,  Venta  de  las  306. 

—  del  Madrono  450. 

—  del  Marques,  Las  50. 

—  de  Riofrio  52. 

—  de  Tolosa,  Las  302. 
Navazos  432. 
Navidiello  485. 
Negra,  Pena  286. 
Negro,  Monte  252.  272. 
Neila,  Sierra  de  178. 
Nellas  573. 

Nervion,  the  20.  21.  45. 
Nevada,  Sierra  294.  329. 
368. 
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Kiepla  423. 

Kieves.  iM  492. 

Nine  584. 

Niz»  510. 

Noain  175. 

Noela  229. 

Noguera,  the  180.  184. 

NoUa  267. 

Nonaspe  181. 

Nonas,  Las  298. 

Nossa  Senbora  das  Areias 

565. 

de  Nazareth  552. 

Notr6  Arfan  193. 
Novelda  279. 
Noya,  the  229. 
Nuestra  SeSora  deAlarcos 

453. 

*  de  Bellula  191. 

de  Corredo,  Sierra 

dc  190. 

de  la  Luz  450. 

de  las  Nieves  301. 

de  Requesens  187. 

del  Vinyet  227. 

Nules  248. 
Nulles  227. 
Numantia  155. 

Oazurza,  Tunnel  of  14. 

Obarenes.  Monies  17. 

Obejo  303. 

Ohidos  551. 

— ,  Lago  d".  551. 

Oca,  the  17. 

Ocana  276. 

Ocata  193. 

Odemira  548. 

Odivellas  589. 

Odres,  the  586. 

Oeiras  541. 

Ojen  321. 

Ojuelos,  Los  387. 

Olacueta  20 

Olayeaga  24.  45. 

Olazagutia  15. 

Olesa  212. 

Olho  de  Cabra  586,  587. 

Oliana  217. 

Olite  175.     . 

Oliva  272. 

— ,  Lago  de  272. 

Olivaes  513. 

Olivdres  421. 

Oliveirinha  573. 

Oliveira  do  Bairro  564. 

01iven?a  458. 

Oiler,  Puig  del  191.  ^ 

Olleria  274. 

Olleros  41.  . 

Olloniego  485. 

Olmedo  (Vallad.)  51. 

Olocau  267. 


Olot  188. 
Ona  17. 

-,  the  188. 
Once,  Boca  de  las  220. 
Ondara  272. 
Ontanares  51. 
Ontaneda  44. 
Onteniente  274. 
Ontieola  276. 
— ,  Mar  de  126. 
Onuba  423. 
Oporto  573. 

Academia  577. 

Alf^ndega  579. 

Armazens  582. 

AssociSo    Britannica 
579. 

Asylo  de  Mendicidade 
oBO 

Atheneu  580. 

Avenida  de  Saraiva  de 
Oarvalho  581. 

Bull  Ring  575.  578. 

Oadeia  da  Belasao  577. 

Gampo  dos  Martyres  da 
Patria  577. 

—  Pequeno  57B. 
Garmo  Church  677. 
Oasa  de  Gamara  576. 

—  de  Roda  577. 
Cathedral  581. 
Cemiterio     de    Agra- 

monte  578. 

—  dos  Inglezes  578. 

—  do  Prado  do  Bepouso 
580. 

City  Hall  576. 

—  Wall,  Old  581. 
Cl^rigos  Church  577. 
Companhia  Horticolo- 

Agricola  578. 
Crystal  Palace  578. 
Custom  House  579. 
English  Cemetery  678. 

—  Church  575.  578. 

—  Factory  House  579. 
Escola  Medica  677. 
Exchange  (Bolsa)  579. 
Foundling    Hospital 

577. 
Qarrett,  House  of  the 

Birth  of  578. 
GoldsmUhs  580. 
Hospital  Militar  578. 

—  de    Santo  Antonio 
da  Misericordia  577. 

Jardim    da   Cordoarfa 
677. 

—  de  SSo  Ldzaro  580. 
Largo  da  Policia  581. 

—  de   SSo    Domingos 
679. 

—  de  Viriato  577. 


Baed£K£b's  Spain  and  Portugal. 


Opobto : 
Library,  Public  580. 
Mercado  do  Anjo  577. 
Miragaia  579. 
Monte'^de' SSo  Nicolau 
•    582.'    " 
Museu    Industrial    e 
Commercial  578. 

—  Municipal  677. 
Nossa  Senhora  da  Lapa 

577. 
da  Misericordia 

579. 
da  Serra  do  Pilar 

5S2. 
Opera  House  580. 
Pago  Episcopal  581. 
Palacio  do  Freixo  580. 

—  Real  578. 
Passeio  das  Fontainhas 

580. 

—  das  Virtudes  578. 
Pedro  IV.,    Statue  of 

576. 

—  v..  Statue  of  580. 
Polytechnic  577. 
Ponte  de  Dom  Luiz  I. 

581. 
Post  Office  574.  530. 
Praga  daiBatalha  580. 

—  de    Carlos   Alberto 
577. 

—  de  Dom  Pedro  576. 

—  do  Peixe  577. 

—  da  Ribeira  579. 

—  dos  Voluntarios  da 
Rainha  577. 

Railway  Stations  573. 

580.  582. 
Rua    do    Bellomonte 

579. 

—  da  Boa  Vista  578. 

—  da  Carvalhosa  578. 

—  Gha  581. 

—  Cima  do  Muro  579. 

—  das  Flores  579. 

—  das  Fontainhas  5v*0. 

—  dosFogueteiros578. 

—  do     Infante    Dom  , 
Henrique  579. 

—  da  Restaurasao  577. 

—  de  S.  Antonio  530. 

—  de  Sao  Joao  579. 
~  do  Triumpho  578. 
Santa  Clara  oSl. 
Sao  Ildefonso  580. 

—  Francisco  579. 

—  Martinho   de  Cedo- 
feita  578. 

—  Pedro  579. 
Sd,  the  581. 
Seminario  5*^0. 
Steamboats  574. 
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Opoxto: 

ThefttrM  676.  680. 

Torre  dos  Ol^rigot  0T7. 

Tramwftys  674. 

Triban&l  677. 

VilU  Nova    de    Gaia 
676.  683. 

Wine-storehouses  682. 
Ordal,  MonUnM  de  239. 
Ordasqneira  661. 
OrduSa  25. 
— ,  PefiA  de  26. 
Orense  491. 
— ,  Province  461. 
Orejo  44. 
Oretum  801. 
OrgaSa  217. 
Orgas  462. 
Oria,  the  18. 
Orihoela  264. 
-,  Salina  de  283. 
— ,  Sierra  de  284. 
Ormaiztegui  14. 
Oroel,  Pefia  de  161.  173. 
Oropesa  (CasteUon)  247. 
—  (Talavera)  416. 
Orozoo,  the  24.  26. 
Ortigosa  61. 
Osea  179. 
Osebe  496. 
Osera  181. 
Osorno  41. 
Osuna  886. 
Ota  613. 

Otero  de  Herreros  62. 
Otger  224. 
Otzaurte  14. 
Ourem  663. 
Ourique  648. 
Outeiro  661.  648. 
Ovir  666. 
Oviedo  481. 
— i  Province  461. 

Pacheeo  290. 

Pa^o  d'Arcos  640. 

Padrdn  496. 

Peesnla  423. 

Paiz  do  Vinho  (Oporto) 

686. 
Pajarito,  Penas  de  248. 
Palacios  427. 
Pilamos  188. 
Palancia,    the  241.   248. 

261. 
Palanqoinos  478. 
Palan-del-Vidre  186. 
Palautordera  191. 
Palencla  39.  473. 
—•,  Province  18. 
PaUa  686. 
Palleji  228. 
Palma,  La  290. 


Palma  del  Condado,   La 

423. 
—  del  Rio  804. 
Palmas,  Desierto  de  las 

247. 
Palmella  646. 
Palo  328. 
Palomar  266.  819. 
Palomas,   Venta  de  las 

306. 
Palos  de  la  Frontera424. 
— ,  Cabo  de  289. 
Pampaneira  869. 
Pampeluna  176. 
Pampilhosa  664. 
Pamplona  176. 
Panadas,  Monte  230. 
Pancorbo  17. 
— ^  Qarganta  de  17. 
— ,  Sierra  de  17. 
Pandera,  La  806. 
Panoias  648. 
Panos  368. 

Pantoja  y  Alameda  462. 
Papwrras,   Sierra  de  las 

Papiol  228. 

Paracuellos  de  la  Bibera 

167. 
Paradas  887. 
Paraiso,  Valle  del  212. 
Parapanda,  Sierra  de830. 
Parcbite  369. 
Paido,  £1  108.  50. 
Parede  641. 
Paredes  de  Nava  473. 
Parga  482. 

Parral,  Monast.  del  120. 
Pasajes  10. 
Paseo    de  San  Gregorio 

492. 
Pasmd  174. 

Paso  de  Tres  Ponts  217. 
Pastris  181. 
Paular,  £1  122. 
Payalvo  561. 
Peares,  Los  491. 
Pedernales  20. 
Pedra  de  Alvidrar  545. 
Pedralbes.  Monast.  211. 
Pedrera  386. 
Pedro  Abad  d(B. 
Pedroches  464. 
Pedrola  174. 
Pedroso  (Salam.)  464. 
— ,  Monte  600. 
— ,  Sierra  del  304.  454. 
Pedron^os  640.  539. 
Pego  272. 
Pegffes  647. 
Pela,  Sierra  454. 
Pena,  Gastello  da  644. 
IPena,  La  829. 


Pe&a  Golosa  247. 

—  de    los    Bnantiorados 
829. 

—  de    Santo  DomiBgo, 
Sierra  de  161.  173. 

Penaflel  18. 
PeSaflor  804. 
PenaUra.  Pico  de  122. 
Penaranda     de      Braca- 

monte  471. 
Pe&arroya  804. 
Penha  Verde  645. 
Peniche  661. 
— ,  Cape  661. 
Pefifscola  246. 
Peralada  187. 
Perdigaer,  Isla  290. 
Perell6,  Castillo  de  239. 
Pemes  530. 
Pero  Negro  660. 

—  Pinheiro  646. 
Perpignan  186. 
Perthus,  Col  de  187. 
Peso  461. 

—  da  Regna  686. 
Pesquera  42. 
Petrel  279. 

Pheasants,  Isle  of  9. 
Pias  648. 

Pieacho  de  la  YeletaSeS. 
Pieamoixons  233.  227. 
Picotos,  the  645. 
Piedra  Encantada  270. 
Piedrehito  17. 
Pila,  Sierra  de  la  286. 
Pilos  272. 

Pimentel,  Torre  de  322. 
Pina  de  Ebro  181. 
Pinal,  Montafiaa  del  428, 
Pineda  192. 
Pinhal  Novo  546. 
Pinhao  587. 
Pinhel  573. 
Pino,  Monte  251. 
Pinos  368. 

—  Paente  331. 
Pinto  276. 

Pisuerga^the  18.  86.  41. 
Pizarra  S20.     . 
Placencia  20. 
Plana-Picamoizons  23S. 
Plantio,  M.  50. 
Plasencia  449. 

—  de  Jaldn  158. 

— ,  Llano  de  167.  174. 
Plencia  24. 
Pobes  25. 
Pobla  227. 
Poblet  238. 
PoceirSo  647. 
Pocinho  587. 
Pocito.  Sierra  de  453. 
Po(a  do  Bispo  619. 
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Pola  de  Lena  486.  * 

—  de  Gordon  484. 
Polinino  180. 
Pombil  668. 
Ponferrada  481. 
Pons  217. 
Ponte  do  Lima  686. 

—  de  Maria  Pia  666. 

—  de  Begnengo  613. 

—  de  S6r  610. 
Pontevedra  494. 
— ^  Province  461. 
Pontdn  de  la  Oliva  93. 
Poqueira  Valley  369. 
Porcalhota  641. 
Porman  246. 
PorriSo  493. 
Portacceli,  Gartnja  267 
Portalegre  510. 
— ,  Serra  de  510. 
Portas  de  Bodao  611. 
Portazgo  del  Puerto  829. 
Port-Bou  187. 

—  Vendres  187. 
Porto  (Oporto)  673. 
Portugal  501. 
Porta^ete  24. 
Portufl,  Col  de  187. 
Posadas  S04. 
Pdtries  5372. 
Pousa  492. 
Povoa  513. 

— ,  Mouchao  de  613. 

—  da  Galega  540. 

—  de  Varsim  683. 
Povos  613. 
Posildez  19. 
Pozazal  41. 

Pozo  Cafiada  286. 

Pozos  de  Anibal  302. 

Pozuela  428. 

^ozuelo  50. 

Pr^danos  17. 

Pradell  182. 

Prades,   Sierra   de   213. 

238 
Prado  del  Bey  431. 
Pragal  540. 
Praia  (on  the  Tagus)511. 

—  (Oporto)  583. 

—  das  Ma^as  546. 
Prat  de  Llobregat  226. 
Premii  de  Dalt  193. 

—  de  Mar  193. 
Priorato,  El  182. 
Proserpina,  Lago  de  457 
Prugo,  Sierra  de  330. 
Puda.  La  212. 
Puebla  de  Arganzdn  16 

—  de  Bpollon  481. 

—  de  la  Galzada  457. 

—  de  Hi^ar  181. 

—  Larga  268. 


Puebla  de  Bugat  274. 

—  de  San  Julian  481. 

—  de  Valverde  251. 
Pueblo  junto  a  G5ria425. 

—  Nuevo  193.  210. 
Puente  Areas  494. 

—  de  Alba  484. 

—  de  Alcon^tar  450. 

—  del  Arzobispo  446. 
del  Diablo  217.  229. 

—  de  Duero  18. 

—  de  los  Fieros  486. 

—  Genii  319.  307. 

—  del  Lladoner  228. 

—  Zuazo  434. 
Puentes,  Pantano  de298. 
Puercas,  Las  436.  386. 
Puerto,  £1  432. 

—  de  B^jar  472. 

—  LeixSes  683. 

—  Beal  433. 

—  Serrano  481. 
Puertollano  453. 
Pttig  252. 
Puigcerda  217. 
Puigyert-Artesa  238. 
Pulgar,  Venta  del  830. 
Punto,  El  275.  151. 
Purchena  296. 
Purullena  300. 
Pttzol  251. 
Pyrenees,  the  184.  217. 

duegigal  472. 

Que^o,  Castello  do  583. 

Queluz  de  Baixa  541. 

—  BeUas  541. 

—  de  Cima  641. 
Quereno  481. 
Quero  277. 
Quinta   da   Bella  Vista 

545. 

—  de  Monserrate  545. 
Quintana  479. 

—  del  Puente  18. 
Quintanapalla  17. 
Quintanilla  de  las  Torres 

41. 
Qttintonillda  18. 
Quintans  5o4. 
Quinto  181. 
Quita  Pesares  120. 

Bibade  482. 
B^bida,  La  424. 
Bafelbufiol  267. 
Rajadell  214. 
Bamalhal  551. 
Bamalhao ,     Quinta    da 

546. 
Rapfta,  Pico  de  la  261. 

248. 
Baymat  180. 


Becajo  177. 

Recarei  586. 

Redinha  563. 

Bedonda,  Isla  290. 

Bedondela  493. 

Begoa  586. 

Regordilla,  Barranco  de 

m. 

Reinosa  41. 
Beixach  192. 
Bemolino  174. 
Renedo  42. 
Renterfa  10. 
B^us  228.  237. 
Beventon,  Puerto  de  122. 
Reyes,  Caldas  de  495. 
Bibaforada  175. 
Bibagorza  161. 
Ribarroja  182. 
Ribeira  Beal,  the  551. 
Bicla  157. 
Bielves  446. 
Biera  227. 
Binc6n,  Lake  of  319. 

—  de  Soto  176. 
Bio   Frio,  Barranca  del 

329. 

-,  Kavas  de  52. 

Rio  Tinto  583. 

Mines  424. 

Rioja,  the  177. 
Bipoll  191. 
BipoUet  212. 
Biquelme  289. 
Ritori,  Val  de  191. 
Rindecanas-Botarell  182. 
Biudelldts   de   la   Selva 

190. 
Biva,*  La  238.      . 
Bivad&via  491. 
Bobh^  La  41.  484. 
Bobledo  de  Chavela  50. 
Boca,  La  191. 
— ,  Cabo  da  545. 

—  Corba  188. 
Boeaberti  193. 
Roche,  Cape  386. 
Roda,  La  278.  320. 

—  de  Bari  227. 
Rddao,  Portos  de  611. 
Rojales-Ben^dfar  283. 
Roli^a  561. 

Bomeral,  Venta  del  806. 
Boncesvalles  165. 
Ronda  370. 
— ,  Serrania  de  369.  870. 

872. 

—  la  VUaa  872. 
Rosas  188. 
— ,  Las  192. 
Bota426. 
— ,  Castle  167. 
Rozas,  Las  50. 
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Raa-Petin,  L%  481. 
Rubia,  La  868. 
— ,  PcSa  279. ' 
Rubiia  481. 
Raeda  de  Jaldn  167. 
Buna  660. 

SabadeU212. 
Sabago  649. 
Saeavem  613. 
Sacristana,  Oerro   de  la 

462. 
Sacro,  Pico  600. 
Sidaba  174. 
Bagra  Sierra  244. 
Bagnnto  248. 
Sahagun  473. 
•Saint  Ube's  646. 
BalamanoA  464. 

Alamedilla   Park  466. 
471. 

Archives  468. 

Bull  Bing  464. 

-.  -    Old  466. 

Calle  del  Prior"  470. 

Casa  de  Ayuntamienio 
466. 

~  de  Dementes  471. 

—  de  las  Conchas  468 

—  de   los  Haldonados 
de  MorlUo  471. 

—  de  las  Muertes  470. 

—  de  la  Salina  470. 

—  de  los  Suarez  Solis 
de  Canada  471. 

.    Catedral  Nueva  466. 

—  Vieja  467. 
Golegio  del  Arzobispo 

471. 

—  de  la.Ca]atraya  470. 

—  de  la  Compafiia  466. 

—  de  Nobles  Irlandeses 
471. 

—  de    San  Bartolom^ 
466 


—  de  Santiago  Ap6stol  Salamd  227. 


Salamahoa  : 

Instituto    Provincial 
468. 

Xonasterio  de  Bemar> 
das  del  JesAs  471. 

Monument   of  Colum- 
bus 470. 

—  of  de  Desa  469. 

—  of  de  Leon  468. 

—  of  de  Soto  469. 
Museum  470. 
Palaeio  Episcopal  466. 

—  de  los  Maldonados 
de  Amatos  465. 

—  de  Monterey  470. 
Plaza  del  Colegio  Vie- 

jo466. 

—  de  ColiSn  470. 

—  Mayor  466. 

—  de  Toros  464. 

—  de  la  Verdure  466. 
Plazuela  de  la  Univer- 

sidad  468. 
Puerta  de  Santo  Tom^ 
470.  471. 

—  de  Zamora  465. 
Boman  Bridge  471. 
San  Benito  471. 

—  £st^|)an  469. 

—  Marcos  465. 

—  Martin  466. 

—  Mateo  471. 
Santa  Maria  de  la  Sede 

467. 
Santiago  Church  471. 
Santo  Domingo  469. 
--  Tomds  Cantuarense 

470. 
Seminario    Conciliar 

466. 
Torre  del  Clavero  470. 
Town  Walls  471. 
Universidad  468. 
University  Library  469. 
Valdes,  House  of  471. 


471 

—  Viejo  466. 
Convento  de  las  Agus- 

tinas  Becol^tas  470. 

—  de    Dominicas     de 
Santa  Maria  470. 

—  de  la  Vega  471. 
Diputacidn  Provincial 

470. 
DueSas,  Las  470. 
Bscuelas  Mayores  468. 

—  Menores  468. 
Espiritu  Santo,  Church 

of  471. 
Ho^ital     del.  Estudio 

Insane  Asylum  471. 


Salar  330. 
Salas  179. 
Sal^r  265. 
Salillas  157. 
Salinas,  Las  329. 
-,  Sierra  de  279. 
—  de  L^niz  16.  20. 
Salio,  Monte  245. 
Salor,  the  451.  462. 
Sal6u  237.  238. 
-,  Cape  238. 
Salteras  423. 
Salvador,  Monte  191. 
Salvatierra  15.  492. 
Sameiro,  Monte  585. 
Samper  de  Calanda  181. 
San  Adrian  177. 


San  Adrian,  Ermitade  li 
,  Sierra  de  14. 

—  Agustin  J251. 

—  Andres    de   1ft  Barca 
229.      . 

de  Llevaneras  1^. 

de  Palomar  192. 

—  Antonio,  Cabo  273. 
:-,  Cerro  de  328. 

—  Abad  290. 

—  Asensio  178. 

—  Benito    de    Calatrava 
Ixvi. 

—  Boy  de  Llobregat  228. 

—  Carlos    de    la  Bitpila 
239. 

—  Celoni  191. 

—  Clodio  481. 

—  Cristdbal  41. 
.  Cerro  de  37a  426. 

431.  467.  458. 
Est^ban  491. 

—  Felipe  Neri  283. 

—  Felfu   de    Canovellas 
191. 

de  Quixols  190. 

de  Llobregat  228. 

—  Fernando  4^.  152. 
,  Canal  de  426. 

Francisco.  330. 
,  Penon  de  368, 869. 

—  Gervasio  de   CasoUas 
211. 

—  Guim  214. 

—  Hilario,    Montes    de 
190. 

—  Ignacio  .  de    Loy<51a 
13. 

—  Ildefonso  120. 

—  Isidro  228. 

del  Campo  421. 

de  Duenas  18. 

—  Jacinto.  Torre  426. 

—  Javier  290. 
~   Jerdnimo,    Convento 

de  318. 

,  Ermita  226. 

,  Tar6  de  226. 

de  Yuate  U7. 

—  Jordi  183. 

—  Jorge,  Canal  de  278. 
,  Qolfo  de  239. 

—  Juan,    Barraneo     de 
3t». 

,  Castillo  271.  274. 

^  Fuente  de  271. 

de    las  Abadesas 

191. 

*  de   Alicante   282. 

275. 
de     Aznalfarache 

423. 
de  Moearrifar  179- 
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San  Juan  de  Nieva  489. 

de  la  P^a  161. 

del  Puerto  423. 

—  Just  226. 

—  Lorenzo,     Cerro    de 
178. 

,  Montalia  de  212. 

— Lourengo  do  Bugio  541. 

—  Lticar  de  Barrameda 
.  426. 

la  Mayor  428. 

T—  Harbos  de  Serra  649. 
■—  Martin,  Cabo  274. 
de  Ceutellas  191. 

—  -^  de  Sarroca  229. 

—  Martinho    das    Amo- 
reiras  548. 

—  Miguel,  Capilla  de  225. 

,  Sierra  de  469. 

de  lais  Duenas  481. 

del  Fay  191. 

de  Fluvii  188. 

—  Pablo  372. 

—  Pascual,  Convento  126. 
,  Sierra  de  282. 

—  Payo  494. 

—  Pedro,  Ermita  de  272. 

,  Penas  de  285. 

,  Puerto  de  289. 

,  Sierra  de  451.  452. 

— .—  de  CardeSa  86. 

de  Oza  482. 

de  Pinatar  290. 

de  Eiusech  212. 

de  Tarrilsa  212. 

Martir,  Ermita  211. 

—  Pol  de  Mar  192. 

—  Qufrico  191. 

—  Eafael,  Venta  de  52. 

—  Bamdn,  convent  214. 

—  RomualdO)  Castillo  de 
433. 

—  Roque  378. 

—  Sadurni,  or 

—  SaturninodeKoya229. 

—  Bebastiin  10. 

—  Torcuato,  Ermita  de 
299. 

—  Vicente  178.  451. 

de  Caldera  227.  230. 

de  Castellet  212. 

de  Lleyaneras  193. 

del  Easpeig  279. 

,  Sierra  de  446. 

Sanchidri&n  45. 
Sancti  Espiritus  472. 

—  Petri,    Canal  de  386. 
433. 

Sangonera,  the  297. 
Saniacar  de  Barrameda 
426. 

—  la  Mayor  423. 
Sans  226..,.^ 


Sant  Vicdns    de   MoUet 

191. 
Santa  Agueda  16. 

—  Ana,      Ermita     269. 
271. 

Sant*  Anna  512. 

Santa  BdLrbara  245,  246. 

,  Monte  de  13. 

—  Cecilia,   Capilla  224. 
Clara,  Cofivento  282. 

,  island  13. 

—  ColomadeFarn^s  190. 
217.  248. 

de  Gramanet  192. 

—  Comba  Dao  573. 

—  Cruz  de  Boedo  41.  42. 
de  Mudela  301. 

—  Elena  302. 
Eulalia  510. 

—  Faz,  Convento  282. 

—  F6  331. 
— ,  Castle  214. 

—  Isabel,  Fuerte  de  10. 

—  Julia  217. 

—  Margarita,   Monte   de 
188. 

—  Maria,  Puerto  de  432. 
426. 

Valle  de  221. 

de  Huerta  155. 

de  Nieva  51. 

de     Palautordera 

191. 

*  la  Eibida  424. 

la  Beal  41.. 

—  da  Victoria  566. 

—  Marina,  Monte  500. 
Santander  42. 

Santa  Olalla  17. 
Carmena  445. 

—  Pola  282. 

,  Cabo  de  280. 

Sa.ntar^m  512. 
Santa  Susana  192. 
Santi^  Creus  227. 

—  Martas  473. 
Santiago  de  Babamonde 

482. 

—  de  Compostela  495. 
Santibanez  484. 
Santiponce  421. 
Santo  Agustin  653. 
Santona  44. 

Santos  de  M^imona,  Los 

460. 

SantuUano  485.        :. 
Santurce  24. 
Sao  Bartholomeu  de  Mes- 

sines  649. 

—  Domingos  541, 

—  Joao  de  Estpril  541. 
da  Foz  682. 

—  JuliSo,  Fort  541. 


Sao  Mamede  551. 

,  Serra  de  461.  509. 

510. 
de  Tua  587. 

—  Martinho     do    Porto 
552. 

—  Miguel,  Monte  de  663. 

—  Pedro  542.  543. 

—  Eumao  683. 
Saragoasa  163. 

Academia  de  Bellas  Ar- 

tes  170. 
Altav^s  165. 
Arrabal  165. 
Audiencia  170. 
Bull  Ring  163.  171. 
Calle  del  Coso  169. 

—  de  la.Independencia 
172. 

—  de  Don  Jaime  1. 169. 

—  de  Roda  170. 

—  de  San  Bias  170. 

—  de  San  Pablo  170. 
Campos  Elis^os  172. 
Casa  de  Ayuntamiento 

166.     . 

—  Blanca  173. 

—  de  los  Gigantes  170. 

—  de  la  Infanta  169. 

—  de  Zaporta  169. 
Castillo  dA  la  Aljaferia 

171. 
Cathedrals.  166.  167. 
Col^gio  de  San  Felipe 

170. 
Coso,  the  169. 
Diputaci<5n  Provincial 

169.    . 
Exchange  166. 
Fuente    de   la  Sangre 

169. 
Gobierno  Civil  169. 
Hospicio    Provincial 

171. 
Lonja  166. 
Nuestra   Senora  del 

Portillo  171. 
Ortilla  173. 
Palacio  Arzobispal  166. 

—  del  Conde  da  Azarra 
169,  170. 

Paseo  del  Ebro  166. 
Pignatelli's  Statue  172. 
Platerfa  170. 
Plaza  de  la  Constitucidn 
169. 

—  del  Mercado  170. 

—  de  Toros  163.  171. 
Puente  de  Piedra  165. 
Puerta  del  Ang^l  166. 

—  del  Portillo  171. 

—  de  S.  Engracia  172. 
San  Fernando  172. 


urlo   ConcUlu 


BuiSena  180. 
BftnidM  Ml. 
S&rrit  taa.  211. 
Birrla  (anicll)  481. 
BanldD  2S1. 
SKola  U8. 
8u379. 

S<<nl09,  TumhatthB23 
aseo,  Rio  SIS.  331. 
SecBiU  PtntDTt  ST. 
Ssgadu,  Lu  480. 
"  >g*ris,  HdbM  212. 


n.  01. 


~,  Pinw  de  132. 
B«cr»,  tbs  ISa  183.  31(>. 
Sagunds  A^td*  431. 
SegBTL  Itae  U.  Z41.  344. 
3«.  286.  381. 

SelgiA  lao. 

8el»  338. 
Sentau,  C  19(1110  d 
Sen  d«  UrgBl  317. 

SapnlcTO  de  lug  EBdpio- 


Eertni89. 
Serniehs  UK 
Sar4n  388. 
8erp,  U  192 
Serpa  US. 


Alunedi   de  HtnolBi 

413. 

-,  Oudent'ortIU'__ 


Arohlvo  da  Indiu  SI 
Art  EiblUlloB  393. 
ArllllWT  ArMiul  41 
Audjcnclk  tO». 
BinkaSeS. 


BIbliaWca    OoIdo 


CKMi-ebantuita  389. 


—  da  8uUClKn>4[S, 

—  de  lu  Siarpet  406. 

—  da  TnOuo  (13. 
CkDnon  Fonndrj  119. 


Setani)  869. 
S«llws,  Pal. 
Betnbal  646. 
■artUaSST. 


CsplUnt.    . 

iiS. 
Cirlajk  430. 
Gui  de  Ayi 

109. 

—  del  Duqae  da  Allw 
111. 

—  de  Eip«>IUn  112. 

—  Lonjs  see. 

—  de  FIlkUM  410. 
Cuu  Capitoluei  t09. 
OtbednL  4US. 
CemeDlerio  de  Si 

undo  113. 
--  de  Sn  Joit  i 
Obureh  Faellvkl 
CI  17  Wall  413. 


Cllmi 


Clnbf 

13.'° 


ds  Bu  Hlpu 


_-_»ulado  397. 
ConSDla  389. 
Ooniento  de  U  Nercad 
HI. 

—  da  San  OlemenM 
Re>l  IIS. 

—  deBanJBiiinimoll 


Clan  413. 

Faulk  All. 

Cm  del  Qampo  419. 
Cana,  La  413. 
CycllagTrMkSSO.  IIB. 
Daoli'  Eutae  4U. 
BbeI.  Ohnreli  BW.  414. 
—  Prot.  Oemeterr  lit. 
Farla,  La  391.  i£l. 
FonndllBiHo>piU1413. 
FcaaeUHB    OoBvant, 

Old  409. 
Olralda  400. 
Hipddromo  380.  lis. 


Uaipltal  da  la  Carldad 


?alacIoAr(Dblipalff<' 

-deHUmn^daMoif 

mil  413. 

da  FBlomaraa413. 


—  de  lai  DaUctu  58^  J 
418.  I 

—  del  Pino  419. 

—  da  Ea««d  119.  ft 

—  da  BantalBio  US-  i 
FaUo  de  loi  Kanajoi  fl 

101.  L 

PenltentlarT  419.  M 

FhTiicUns  sea.  .„  H 

PietarB«,EiMb.ofSM-  8 

Pigeon  BbDOUBI  *»  ]! 

Pla.adaArgUaL«i«l  'J 

—  da    la  CDDIIIta<l°''  fl 

J 
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Seville  : 
PJassa  del  Duque  de 
Victoria  413. 

—  de  Gavidia  414. 

—  del  Muaeo  414. 

—  del  Paclflco  414. 

—  de    San   Fernando 
.     409: 

—  de  Toros  389.  417. 

—  del  Triunfo  396. 
Fopular     Celebrations 

391. 
PorcelMn  Factory  430. 
Prado  de  San  Sebastian 

391.  419. 
Presidio  419. 
Prison  417. 
Pro.menades  389. 
Puente    de  Isabel  II. 

420. 

—  de  Triana  420. 
Paerta  de  CUSrdoba  412. 

—  de  la  Macarena412. 

—  Eeal  416. 

—  del  Sol  412. 
Rabida  Promenade  416. 
Bomerias  391. 
Sagrario  408. 

Salon  Recreativo  389. 
San  Clemente  413. 

—  Isidore  410. 

—  JuUan  412. 

—  Lorenzo  414. 

—  Marcos  411. 

—  Pedro  410. 

—  Salvador  409. 
Santa  Ana  ^. 

—  Cruz  "420. 

—  Lucia  412. 

—  Magdalena  414. 

—  Maria  la  Blanca  419. 

—  Marina  412. 
Slaughter  "House  419. 
Theatres  389.  418. 
Tiro  de  Pichones  418. 
Tobacco  Factory  419. 
Torre  de  Don  Fadrique 

413. 

—  del  Oro  418. 

—  de  la  Plata  418. 
Triana  420. 
UUoa's  Statue' 409. 
University  411. 

—  Church  411. 

—  Library  411. 
Velazquez'  Statue  413. 

Sevilla  la  Vieja  431. 
--,  Puerto  de  469. 
Sierra  Elvira,  Banos  de 

331. 
Sigena  180.  " 
Sigiienza  164. 
SU,  the  481. 


Silla  268.  266. 

—  del  Obispo  318. 
Slls  190. 
Simancas  89. 
Simat  de  Valldigna  271. 
Sitges  227. 
Sobradelo  481. 
Sobrarbe  161.  179. 
Socuellimos  277. 
Sodupe  45. 

Sol,  Cerro  del  333.  349. 
Solana,  the  177. 
Solares  44. 
SoUana  268. 
Solsona  217. 
Soltraos,  Cerro  de  286. 
Somosierra,    Puerto    de 

154. 
S6r,  the  510. 
Soria  155.  175.    . 
Sos  174. 
Soto  de  Eoma  831. 

—  de  Rey  486. 
Sotomayor  126. 
Soure  664. 
Souzellas  564. 
SparieL  Cape  385. 
Suani  385. 

Subejana  de  Alava  16. 
— .  de  Morales  16. 
Sueca  268.  266. 
Sugetas,  Isla  290. 
Suria  213.  . 

Tabemes    de   Valldigna 

271. 
Tablas,  Las  426. 
Tadim  684. 
Tafalla  176.  177. 
Tagus,  the  123.  276.  443. 

446.  447.  462.  611.  612. 

613. 
Talaviera  la  Real  457. 

—  de  la  Reina  448. 
Talayuela  446. 
Tamarite  da  Litera  180. 
Tamega,  the  586. 
Tancos  611. 

Tangier  381. 
Tarancdn  276. 
Tarazona  176. 
Tardierita  179. 
Tariego  18. 
Tarifa  381. 
Tarragona  231. 
Tarrasa  212. 
Tiirrega  214. 
Tarsis  648. 
Tartessus  294. 
Tauste  174. 
Taveiro  664. 
Teba  369. 
Techas  25. 


Te^eiro  482. 
Tejares  472. 
Tejea,  Sierra  322. 
Tejo,  see  Tagus. 

-,  Entrada  do  541. 
Telhada  553. 
Tembleque  276. 
Ter,  the  183.  188.  191. 
Terror  156. 
Teruel  181. 
Tetuan  385. 
Tharsis,  Mines  of  425. 
Thomar  661. 
Tibi,  Pantano  de  275. 
Tibidabo,  Monte  192. 211. 
Tierra  de  Campos  18. 
Tingis  385.  382.  383. 
Tito,  Banos  de  193. 
Tiurana  217. 
Tobarra  285. 
Toboso  277. 
Tocina  305.  469. 
Toc6n  830. 
Toledo  126. 

Acadeniia    de   Dibujo 
144. 

—  General  Militar  141. 
AcueductoRomano  142. 
Alcdzar  150. 
Amphitheatre,  Roman 

143. 
Antequer^la  142. 
Arco  de  la  Sangre  de 

Cristo  141. 
Art  Academy  144. 
Ayuntamiento  141. 
Bano  de  la  Cava  148. 
.  Basilica  de  Santa  Leo- 

cadia  147. 
Biblioteca    Provincial 

140. 
Botanical  Garden  147. 
Calle  delGomercio  141. 

—  de  Sta.  Isabel  141. 

—  Santo  Tom6  144, 
145. 

—  de  la  Triperia  150. 
Cdrcel  Provincial  149. 
Casa  de  Mesa  144. 
Castillo  de  San  Servan- 

do  142.  151. 
Cathedral  130. 
City  Hall  141. 
Convento  de  los  Gilitos 

149. 

—  de  Santa  Isabel  141. 
Corralillo  de  S.  Miguel 

150. 
Govachuelas  143. 
Cristo  de  la  Luz,  El  143. 

—  de  la  Vega,  El  147. 
Cuesta   de  Carmelites 

144.       .  ^ 
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CfDSX. 


TOUUH) 

c 


delCaroMBCal- 

liL 

Cvera  4e  Oereale*  118. 
DmaUciAB   Prorimdal 

EseaeU  de  IsdutriM 

Arti«tieM  146. 
Hermaadid,  PrUoa  of 

the  160. 
Horaital  de  Deofteates 

~  de  SftB  J«M  BMtifto 
143. 

—  de  SsBta  Cms  141 
HverU  del  Bey  142. 
IndiutrUl  Art  School 

146. 
Jardin  BoUnieo  147. 
Jnderia  14& 
VaUdero  PabUco  147 
Merebin  143. 
Met^n  del  SeTillano  141 
Mlradero  14S. 
MoAqnes  130.  148. 
Maseo  ProTincial  146. 
Nuestra  Senora  de  la 

Cabesa,  Ermito  IM. 

148. 
Nuncio,  El  142. 
Padilla'fl  House  144. 
Palace    of   Peter    the 

Cruel  141. 
Palacio  Arsobiapal  140. 

—  Faensalfda  145. 

—  de  OaUana  142. 
Pa«eo  de  Madrid  143. 

—  de  la  Bosa  142. 

—  del  Transito  149. 
Patiofl  128. 

Pen%  Tarpeya  149. 
Plasade  laConatitucidn 
Itt. 

—  Mayor  149. 

—  Beil  149. 

—  de  Verduras  149. 

—  de  ZodocoT^r  141 
Plazuela    del  Ayunta- 

mieoto  141  144. 149. 

—  de  Padilla  144. 
Posada  de  la  Sangre  141 
Post  Office  127.  144. 
Paente    de   Alcantara 

142. 

—  de  San  Martin  14S. 
Poerta    de    Alarc^Snes 

142. 

—  de  Alcintara  142. 

—  del    Cambrdn    147. 
148. 

—  del  Oristo  de  la  Luz 
143. 

•X  de  Doce  Cantos  142. 


TOLCOO 


T'jrre  de  Kstecao  990. 


Puerta  del  Sol  143. 144.  Ton^itmjimcmo 


—  Yuacra  Actail  141 

Aatifua  148. 

Kailway  Stotioa    126. 

142. 

Boderiek*!  Palace  148. 
Bomaa  Bwi«ia«  143. 
San  Aatoalo  de  Padua 

145. 

—  Juaa  BautlfU  144. 
de  la  Penitcacia 

150 


Torra  Oorda  4St^ 
U  Sal  XT. 

ToTTrinioaM  9tk 
Torre  daa  V 


—  Jufto  150 

—  Yieente  Aa^o  144. 
Saata  Maria  la  Blanea  —  Torref  251 

148.  —  Yedras  551.  5101 

Santiago    del   Arrabal  Torreta,  La  192. 

143.    .  Torrerieja  283. 

Santo  Domingo  el  An-  Tonijoa  445. 


lfi2. 


Tott^u  de 

—  deTelaseo  192. 

TorrdaTega  43. 

Torreaiolinoe  321.  33SL 
TorreaaeTa  90i. 


de  lofl  Beyes  145.  Torrequebradilla  305. 


Torres  Cabr^a  319. 
—  NoTa«612. 


tl^o  144 
el  Beil  144. 

—  Tom^  145. 
8in9goga  del  Trinsito 

149. 
Slaughter  House  147. 
TaU^r  del  Moro  149. 
Theatres  127.  160. 
Turbine  Vargas  142. 
Vega  Bi^a  147. 
Virgen  de  Oricia,0erro 

de  la  147.  . 

—  del  Vallc,    ErmiU 
151. 

Waterworks  142. 

Weapon  Factory  147. 

ZodocoT^r  141. 
Toledo,  Montea  de  276. 

452. 
Tolono,  Sierra  de  17. 
Tolosa  13. 

Tolox,  Sierra  de  370. 
Tona  191. 
Tonyi  183. 

Toral  de  los  Vados  481 
TorcO,  El  329. 
Torcales,  Sierra  de  los 

328. 
Tordera  193. 
TordesiUas  39. 
Torelld  191. 
Tormes,  the  472.  46i 
Tomeros  473. 
Toro  19. 
Torquemada.18. 
Torreblanca  247. 
Torre  de  Bugio  540. 

—  del  Campo  306. 

—  de  Chipiona  426. 
Torrcdembarrd  230. 
Torre  de  la  EncaSlizada 

290. 


Torrox  828. 
Tortosa  299. 
— ,  Cabo  de  299. 
Torriscoso  446. 
Totana  297. 
Trafalgar,  Cape  386. 
Trafaria  540.  599. 
Tng^n^  420. 
Tramagal  611. 
Trebujena  428. 
Tres  Puentes  16. 
Treto  44. 
TrUna  430. 
Trianos  473. 
Trmo453. 
Troeadero  433. 
Trofa  583. 
Trois  Couronnes  10. 
TruMa489. 
Tmjillanos  457. 
TnOillo  448. 
Tua  5->7. 
Tudela  175. 

—  de  Duero  18. 

—  Vcgtin  485. 

Turia,  the  241  282.  254. 
Turd   de   San   Jerdaimo 

219.  220. 
Tosal  de  Manises  280. 
Tuy  498. 

nbeda302. 

— ,  Loma  de  302. 

UdaUa44. 

Ugueray,  Punta  de  20. 

Ujo  485. 

Uldecona  246. 

UUa,  Monte  la 

UUa,  the  495. 

Unhos  513. 

Union,  La  292. 

Urbion,  Pico  de  ITT.  17dw 
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TTrda  463. 
tJrgel,  Seo  de  217. 
— ,  Canal  de  214.  238. 
— ,  Llano   del  214.    238. 

184. 
Urguil,  Monte  12. 
TJrola,  the  13.  14.  19. 
Urso  386. 

Urumea,  the  11.  13. 
trtebo  173. 
Utrera  427.  387. 

Vacar'303. 
— ,  Castillo  de  303. 
Vacares  369. 
Vacia  Madrid  101. 
Vado-Ja^n  307. 
Vadollano  302. 
Valchilldn  319. 
Val  de  Azogues  453. 
Valdecarab^ios ,  Huerta 

de276. 
Val   de  Cristo,   Convent 

251. 
—  de  Infiemo,  Cerro  de 

302. 
Valdedios  491. 
Valdemoro  275. 
Valdepenas  301. 
Valdestillas  19. 
Valenca  do  Minbo  684. 

493. 
Valencia  262. 

Alameda  262. 

Archeeological  Collec- 
tion 261. 

Archive  del  Reino  264. 

Arenas,  Las  265. 

Arrabal  de  Murviedro 
262. 

Art  Exhibition  253. 

Audiencia  269. 

Baths  263. 

Bull  Ring  253.  265. 

Cabanal  265. 

Calle  de  Caball^ros  264. 

—  de  Col6n  263. 

—  de  Cuarte  26). 

—  de  Gnillem  deCastro 
265. 

—  de  J^tiva  265. 

—  del  Mar  257. 

—  de  San  Vicente  255. 

—  de  Serranos  260. 
— -  de  Zaragoza  257. 
Cathedral  257. 
Citadel  262. 

City  Walls  266. 
Colegio  de  Loreto  262. 

—  del  PatHarea  256. 
Corpus  Christi  Church 

2m 
GlorieU  262. 


Valencia  ; 
Grao,  El  265. 
Hospital  Militar  262. 

—  Provincial  266. 
James  I.'s  Statue  263. 
Jardin  Botinico  264. 

—  del  Real  262. 
Llano  del  Real  262. 
Lonja  de  la  Seda  263. 
Mercado  263. 
Miguelete,  the  268. 
Monte  Oliveto  266. 
Museo  de  Pinturas  260. 
Nuestra  Senora  de  los 

Desamparados ,    Ca- 

pilla  269. 
Palacio  Arzobispal  259. 
~delaDiputaci(5n259. 

—  del  Marques  de  las 
Aguas  255,  266. 

Plaza  del  Cid  257. 

—  del  Colegio  del  Pa- 
triarca  256. 

—  del  Mercado  263. 

—  del  Principe  Alfonso 
263. 

—  de  la  Reina  257. 

—  de  San  Francisco 
255. 

—  de  Santa  Catalina 
267. 

—  de  la  Seo  269. 

—  de  Tetuan  262. 

—  de  Villarrasa  255. 

—  de  Toros  253.  265. 

—  de  Yerhas  257. 
Presidio  262. 

—  de  San  Agustin  266. 
Puente  del  Mar  262. 

—  del  Real  262. 

—  de  la  Trinidad  262. 
Puerta  de  Cuarte  264. 

—  de  Serranos  261. 
San  Agustin  266. 

—  Andres  256. 

—  Bartolom^  260. 

—  Est^ban  262. 

—  Martin  255. 

—  Miguel  de  los  Reyes, 
conv.  2ffiJ. 

—  NicoWs  264. 
Santa  Catalina  257. 

—  Cruz  260. 
Santo  Domingo,  conv. 

962. 

—  Tomis  287. 
Santos  Juanes,  Los  26i. 
Sea  Baths  253.  266. 
Seo,  La  267. 
Theatres  263. 
Temple  262. 
Tobacco  Factory  263. 
Torres  de  Serranos  261. 


Valencia  : 

Tribunal  de  Aguas  259. 

Trinitarios,  Ch.  of  the 
262. 

University  256. 

Vive's  Statue  256. 
Valencia,  Pro  v.  241. 

—  de  Alcantara  451. 
Valesquillo  304. 
Vallada  270. 
Valladares  565. 
Vallado  652. 
Valladolid  86. 

— ,  Province  18. 
Vallbona  227. 
Valldigna  271. 
Valle  de  Figueira  512. 

—  Malo  W.  219. 

—  de  Prazeres  511. 
Vallecas  151. 
Vall^s  191. 

— ,  Los  248. 
Vallirana  228. 
Vallongo  586. 
— ,  Serra  de  586. 
Vails  227. 
Vallvidrera  211. 
Valmadrid,  Altos  de  181. 
Val  Roch  282. 
Valsain  122. 
— ,  Pinar  de  123. 
Valsequillo  304. 
Valtierra  175. 
Vargellas  587. 
Vargem,  Rio  da  661. 
V^rzea,  the  644. 
Vega  Magaz  480^ 
Veguellina  479. 
Vetjer  435. 
Velayos  45. 
Veleta,  Picacho  de  368. 

348. 
V^lez^M^laga  328. 
Vellica  41. 
Vendas  Novas  647. 
Vendrell  230. 
Venta  de  Banos  18.  39. 

—  de  Cardenas  302. 
Ventas  de  Alcol^a,   Las 

303. 
Ventorillo  de  la  Guardia 

306. 
Vera  174. 
Vera  Cruz,  Church  130. 

,  Cerro  de  829. 

VerdA  214. 
Veredas  453. 
~,  Puerto  de  463. 
Vergara  19. 
Vergil  272. 
Verina  489. 
Vermoil  563. 
Verride  563. 


